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Proceedings 

of the 

Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Selangor Club, 
Kuala Lumpur at 5 p.m, Friday ,27th February 1925. 

The Hon. Sir. W. G. Maxwell, k.b.e., c.m.g., in the Chair. 

1. The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held 2 1st 
February 1924 were read and confirmed. 

2. The Annual Report .and Statement of Accounts were adopted. 

3. The election of Officers and Members of Council for the current 
year resulted as follows : — 


President 

Vice-Presidents for the S.S. 

Vice-Presidents for the F.M.8. 
Vice-Presidents for the U.M.S. 

lion . Secretary 
II on. Treasurer 
Council 


The Hon. Sir W. G. Maxwell, 

G.M.G. 

The Hon. Mr. E. fi. Hose and 
the Hon. Dr. E. 0. Winstedt. 

Mr. J. B. Scrivenor and Mr. A. 
W. Hamilton. 

The Hon. Mr. J. L. Humphreys 
and Mr. C. 0. Brown. 

Mr. 0. E. Wurtzburg, m.c. 


Mr. E. E. Holttum. 

Dr. F. W. Foxworthy and 
Messrs. A. F. Richards, W. 
G. -: Stirling, J. D. Hall, F. 
N. Chasen. 


Five new members w r ere elected. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair concluded the meeting. 

Annual Dinner. 

The usual annual dinner was held in the Selangor Club on 
Friday 27th February at 8 p.m. The Hon. Dr. R. 0. Winstedt a 
Vice-President of the Society presided. 


I. Name and Objects. 

1. The name of the Society shall be c The Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 
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RULES. 


2. The objects of the Society shall be;— 

(а) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
British Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(б) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the acquisition of hooks, maps and manuscripts. 

II. Membership. 

3. Members shall be of three- kinds— Ordinary, Corresponding 
and Honorary. 

-k Candidates for ordinary membership shall he proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a majority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of §5 
payable in advance on the first of January in each year. Mem- 
bers shall be allowed to compound for life membership by a pay- 
ment of $50. Societies and Institutions are also eligible for 
ordinary members'll ip. 

6. On or about tlie 30th of June in each, year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their member- 
ship. 

No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other publi- 
cations of the Society until his subscription for the current year 
has been paid.* 

7. Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of the Coun- 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription : they shall enjoy 
the privileges of members (except a vote at meetings and eligibility 
for office) and free receipt of the Society's publications. 

. / HI. Officers. vy-C.g. ' 

8. The Officers of the Society shall he: — 

A President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from 
*0) the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and 
(iii) the Unfederated or other Protected States, although this 
allocation shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

* Bye-Law, _ 1922, “Under Rale 6 Members who have failed to pay 
their subscription by the 30th June are suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals published during 
that period of suspension cannot be guaranteed to members who have been 
so suspended. ; vyc g-'g y Jgyy 
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An Honorary Treasurer. Five Councillors. 

An Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be tilled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall he composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be: — 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

(b) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to re- 
commend candidates for election as Honorary Members of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books and maps for the Library, 

(/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society, 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira- 
tion of their term of office a. report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(It) to make and enforce bye-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a quarter and of tener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings. 

1,2. One week’s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the ease of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a easting vote in addition to his 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 
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15. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council si; all 
present a Report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such Report and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also he chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of a 
written requisition' signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17; Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not he allowed to address the meeting 
except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

IS. The Journal shall he published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first number of each volume shall 
be published the Report of the Council, the account of the financial 
position of the /Society, a list of members, the Rules, and a list 
of the publications received by the Society during the preceding 
year. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the 
Journal, which shall be sent free by post. Copies may he presented 
by the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, 
and the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall he placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Amendments to Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 

Affiliation Privileges of Members. . 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W., where it has a 
large library of books, and MSS. relating to oriental subjects, and 
holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) at 
which papers on such subjects are read. 


2. By rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporality 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of the Society. This Society accordingly invites Mem- 
bers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meet- 
ings may be sent to them. 

3. Under rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the afore-mentioned Rule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writ- 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and men- 
tioning the Branch Society to which they belong. Election is hv 
the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 

5. The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Society 
is 30/- per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Members of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the 
Society’s house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 


Annual Report, 


of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 

for 1924. 


Membership. The membership of the Society at the close of the 
year stands at 583 as compared with a nominal 
total of 627 at the end of 1923. There are 15 Honorary Members, 
3 Corresponding Members and 565 Ordinary Members. 

The decrease is apparent rather than real and is due to the 
operation of Rule 6 : all those gentlemen who have not paid subscrip- 
tions since 1922 are deemed to have resigned their membership and 
their names have been removed from the list. 

Durum the rear 49 new Members were elected. Their names 


are 

Alexander, J. A. 

Bird, R. 

Boyd, R. M. 

Carr, C. E. 

Case lev, J. D. 

Cheeseman, II. R. 

Clarke, Lt ’ M. D. 

Constant, Dr. C. P. 

Coventry, Major C. H. 

Dato Muda Orang Kay a ilentri 
Date Muda Orang Kaya Kaya 
Panglima Kinta 
Denham, G. CL c.b.f. 
Eldridge, Capt. e.j.m., o.b.e. 
Els ter, C. ' ; . 

Fleming, E. D. 

Fry, R. M. ; L C : 
Cam mans, L. D. 

Hibson, A. 


Graham, Mb II. 

Hamzah bin , Abdullah. 

Kemp, T. F. H. 

Little, Major W. B. 

Lock,' J. T. 

Mahmud bin Mat. 

Matthews, Rev. J. B. 

Meade, J. M. 

Mills. L. L. 

Morris, A. G. 
rlantan Omar. 
Pennefather-Evans, J. P. 
Purcell, V. W. IV. S. 

Raja Remlahara of Perak 
Raja Kecbil Tengab 
Raja Muda of Perak 
Raja Musa bin Raja Rot 
Raja Omar bin Raja Ali 
Raja Salim bin Mohamed Yusuf 
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Easmussen, II. C 
Eeed, J. G. 

Eooke, C. E. 

Eowe, A. S. 

Eyves, V. W. 

Samah bin Haji Ali. 
Si me, P. D. 


S medley, N. 

Smith, J. I). M. 

Tungku Abdulrahman bin Yang 
di-per Tuan Besar 
Tungku Mohamed ibni Almarhuni 
Sultan Ahmad Maazam Shah 
Wynne, M. L. 


The ‘Society lost by deatli Dr. NT. Annandale, F.ii.s., a dis- 
tinguished Corresponding Member, Dr. T. II. Jamieson, the Hon. 
Da to Moliamed bin Mahbob and Messrs F. H. Deshon, II. M. Goldie 
and E. N. Goodwin. 

Ten resigned their membership. 

Council. The Council remained, unchanged during the year save 
that Mr. J. Johnston was succeeded •during leave by 
Mr. C. E. Wnrtzbiirg, m.c. During the absence of the Hon. 
Secretary his duties were undertaken by Dr. E. 0. ‘Winstedt. 

General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was held on 21st 
February at Singapore and was followed by 
a dinner in the Singapore Club at which were present H. E. Sir 
Laurence Giiillemard, Patron of the Society, and 28 members and 
their guests., 

Journal. Three Journals forming Volume II of 308 pages, 5 
plates, one map and various text figures, were published,, 
one in June, one in November and the last in December. The 
volume contains fourteen short and fourteen longer papers dealing: 
with Zoology, Geology, History, Languages, Customs, Beliefs and 
Antiquities. The Council was in possession at the end of the year 
of several important papers submitted for acceptance. 

Finances. In explanation of the more favourable financial position 
the Council is happy to report that the Governments 
of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States have come 
to the support of the Society with monetary contributions com- 
mencing an the current year : the former has promised a grant-in-aid 
of $1000 a year for five years and the latter a similar amount for 
three years. This assistance is most welcome. The necessity of 
raising the annual subscription, or restricting the activities of the 
Society, which the Council had for some time been considering is 
no longer urgent and the gratitude of all interested is due to the 
two governments for their generosity. 

The Society finishes the year with a balance of $2 , 9'S i 7.4<9 as 
against $1609., 41 at the end of T988. If the $2000 granted by the 
Straits and Federated Malay States Governments be deducted, there 
is seen to be an excess of expenditure over ordinary income of 
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about $600 : this however Trill .be made good by the promised con- 
tribution of $600. from the Government of British Xorth Borneo 
towards the east of printing the Dusun vocabulary published in 
Volume II, part 2. The Society is under obligation to publish 
1 I rang Pipit” towards the cost of which $500 was received in 
3 923 from the Government of the Federated Malay States. 

Income from subscriptions is about the same as in 1923- it 
includes $200 from four new life members. Income from sales of 
maps and journals' again shows a considerable falling off F.\- 
penditure on printing has been about $1000 less during 1024 than 

The Life Members’ Reserve still stands at $4700, against a 
membership of 93. In addition there are 15 Honorary Members 
wiio pay no subscription, but receive publications. 


C. Bodes- Iyloss, 

lion . Secretary, 


MALAYAN BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Receipts and Payments Account for the year ending 31st December 1924. 
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List of Members for 1925. 

(as on 1st January 1925. ) 


*Life Members. f Contributors to the Society’s Journal 

Honorary Members. 

Year of Election. 

1903.1923. f Abbott. Dr. W. L„ 400 South loth Street, Phila- 
delphia, I T . S. A. 

1890.1918.. fBiAGDEX, C. 0., c/o School of Oriental Studies* 
F insbn ry Circus, London. 

1921. Brandstetter, Prof. I)r. B., Luzern, Switzerland.. 

1894.19.06. Colly Eli, W. B., I. S. 0., Ilaekford Hall, Eeepham, 

Norfolk, England. (Council, 1904: Vice-Presi- 
dent 1897-1900, 1902, 1904-1905). 

1903.1917. f Galloway, Sir D. J., Singapore. ( Vice-President,; 

1906-1907: President 1908-1913). 

1895.1920 flLiKiTSCH, Dr. B., 99, Woodstock Eoad, Oxford, 
England. (Council, 1.897-1919: Hon. Trea- 
surer, 1898-1906, 1910-1911, 1914-1919: Hon. 
Secretary, 1912-1913). 

1922. Johore, H. II. The Sultan of, g.c.m.g., k.b.e., 

Johore Bahru, Johore. 

1921. Perak, II. II. The Sultan of, k.c.alg., The Astana 
Negara, Bukit Chandan, Kuala Kangsar, Perak. 
1878. f Peril am, text: Archdeacon J., Chard, Somerset,. 

England. 

1890.1912. fPiDLEY, H. N., C.M.G., ALA., F.R.s., 7, Cumberland 
Eoad, Kew Gardens, Surrey, England. ( Coun- 
cil. 1890-1894, 1896-1911 : Hon. Secretary. 18.90- 
1893, 1896-1911). 

1916. Sarawak, II. H. The Eajah of, Kuching, Sarawak.. 
1885. Sato w. Sir Ernest M., Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary, 

Devon, England. 

1894.1921. f Shell abe ar. Key. W. G., d.d.» 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, L T . S. A. (Council, 1896-1901, 
1904: Vice-President. .1913: President 191 i- 
1918). 

1921. Snoeok-Hurgronje, Prof, Dr., Leiden, Holland. 
1921. f V an Eoxkel, Dr. P. 11. Zoeterwondsehe Singel 41,. 
Leiden, Holland. 

Corresponding Members. 

1920. f L ai dlaw, F. F., ala., ITve field, HfTcuIme, Devon. 

1920 f M errill, E. D., pii.d.. University of California,, 
Berkeley, California, U. S. A. 

1920. fMoQTTETTE, J. P., Kebonsirih, 36, Weltevreden, Java.. 
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Ordinary Members. 

1923. Abdul Kadir Bin Baud, State Secretariat, Johore 
Bahru. 

19 IS. Abdul-Majid Bin Haji Zainuddin, Haji, c/o Police 
Office, Kuala Lumpur. 

1922. Abdullah, Dato <Stia Baja, Rembau, Negri Sem- 

bilan. 

1923. Abdullah Bin Yahya, Lieut. Sheikh, Johore Bahru. 

1916. f Abraham, II. C., Taiping, F. M. S. 

190,9. Adam, Frank, The Straits Trading Co. Ltd. Singa- 
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A note on some coins struck for use 
in Tarim, Southern Arabia. 

By Sir John A. S. Bucknill, ic.c.. 

President , Numismatic Society of India . 

(Plate I) 

During my residence in Singapore (1914-20) I had on several 
occasions brought to me silver coins of three sizes (obviously a set) 
and a copper coin as to the history and use of which there appeared 
to be considerable mystery. The silver coins are shown on Plate L 
With regard to the silver coins it was popularly supposed that 
they had been struck at Batavia in Java for the use of Muham- 
medan pilgrims visiting Mecca and Mr. W. EL Lee-Warner of the 
Malayan Civil Service, who had been during part of the War on 
duty in Southern Arabia and who had there obtained some of these 
coins, presented them to the Baffles Museum at Singapore with the 
following note “ Coins in current use in West Hadhramaut (South 
Arabia) : reported to have been struck at Sourabaya (Java) for 
ICathiri Sultans by Savid Al'kaff.” 1 had some difficulty in trac- 
ing them to their source : Mr. J. P. Moquette at once repudiated 
any .suggestion of their having been struck in Java and the en- 
quiries which I made from the Mints in India proved that they 
did not emanate from that country. From their general style I 
myself was inclined to think that they had been coined in England 
and I sent specimens, at a venture, to “ The Mint, Birmingham 
(formerly Balph Heaton & Sons), England” from whose works so 
many Colonial coins have been issued. In September 1921 I re- 
ceived from the Managing Director the following most courteous 
information : — 

“ In 1902 and 1904 we executed orders for a small quantity 
“ of these silver coins 

(a) “20 Cents or Komsih: diameter; 21. mill: 900 hne: 
“ weight, 3.10 grammes. 

(h) “10 Gents or Komsih : diameter; 17. mill: 900 fine: 
weight, 1.55 grammes. 

.(c) “5 Cents or Komsih: diameter; 11| mill: 900 fine: 
“ weight, .85 grammes. 

“ W r e regret we cannot give you any information as to the 
“'copper coin and we do not think they have ever been minted in 
“ this country.” 

In November they wrote: — 

“ These silver coins were executed by us to the order of 
“ Messrs. Guthrie & Co., and Messrs. Hurndall and Son both of 
“ whom are London Merchants trading in, India. We do not know 
u from whom they received the orders. The usual Government 
“ authority was produced to us.” 

1925] Boyal Asiatic Society . 
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On receipt of this information I communicated with the well 
known firm of Messrs. Guthrie & . Co., in Singapore who very ob- 
ligingly furnished me in July 1922 with the following interesting 
particulars : — 

“Immediately on -receipt of your letter we got in touch with 
“ Sayid Abdulrahman bin Shaikh Alkaffi, the proprietor of the 
“ firm of Alkali* & Co., of this town and that gentleman very kindly 
“gave us the following information respecting the silver coins 
“ forwarded with your letter. 

“ Coins similar in size and value to the ones sent us were 
“first minted in 189S and continued being minted till 1906. They 
“ were minted for use in the interior of Iladramut. They are 
“ used throughout the interior hut not on the coast. They are still 
in circulation but more than half the coins introduced are now 
“used as ornaments. The coins were minted In Birmingham — -to 
“our order — and the total value minted amount to not more than 
“ $ 10 , 000 . 

“ The values of the coins sent us are as follows : — 

The large coin — six of these are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

The next — 12 of these are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

The smallest — 24 of these are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

“ The above eoins-were all minted in the same year viz: 1315 
“ (Arabic year). The current year (1922 up to 24th August) is 
“ the Arabic year 1340. We much regret we are unable meantime 
“ to tell you the number of each coin minted. We will try to get 
“ this information for you. 

“ The figure “ 910 99 on the coins represents the same 
“ * Shaikh * — part of the name of Shaikh Alkaffi — the gentleman 
“ who ordered the coins and who is now deceased. 


“The characters 



stand for the word ‘minted/ 


“ The other characters on the coins represent the year 1315, 

“ The Alkaffi family has very large interests in Iladramut. 
“ At our last meeting with Sayid Abdulrahman bin Shaikh Alkaffi 
“he informed us that he was to ask us to have a further supply of 
“ the coins in question minted. He tells us he will have no difii- 
“ culty in getting the necessary permission.” 

I think that the above-quoted letters settle the matter quite 
conclusively. I may say that Mr. W. H. Valentine was under the 
impression that they were struck for use in Tunis. 

The Copper coin still remains somewhat of an enigma. Mr. 
Valentine has attributed it to Tarim in his work on the copper 
coins of Muhammadan States. The coin is described under the 
heading * Miscellaneous Indian Coins Xo. 215 ? by Atkins at p. 191 
of liis v Coins and Tokens of the Possessions and Colonies of the 
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COINS USED IN TARIM, SOUTHERN ARABIA. 




A note on some coins struck for use in Tarim. 
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British. Empire/ [London 1889.] He offers no view as to its 
provenance. It was apparently figured in Leo HirselTs a Keisen ins 
Sud-arabien” (Leiden 1897) with a note to the effect that they 
were struck in Java to the order of a Sayid. 

Mr. J. P. Moquette is, however, quite confident that these 
coins were never struck in Java and is certain that they were mint- 
ed in England. He informs me that it would have been quite out 
of the question for any Arab possibly to have obtained permission 
to have coins minted to his wish or order at any of the Java mints : 
he adds that although the Batavia and Sourabaya mints were shut 
down in 1842 it might have been conceivable foT a very old estab- 
lished firm, such as Areken & Co., had occasion arisen to have 
obtained permission to have coins struck for them up to the year 
1852 but not later than that date. 

He writes with regard to the design that he thinks that the 
huge enlargement of the “ zarb ” is “ merely playful and so written 
on purpose so that one should think the whole design consists of 
native arrows and a bow/’ To my idea there seems little doubt 
but that this coin was struck, as were probably all of the Copper 
Tokens minted to the order of British Merchants in Malaya, at the 
famous Soho Mint at Birmingham (long since dismantled) of 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt and that it- approximates to that series. 
Of course the scales and the word a Adi 99 are familiar enough on 
Indian currency, notably on that emanating from the Bombay Mint 
between at any rate 1791 and 1.834, but they are also seen on two 
of the Malayan Tokens (Nos. 40 and 41) of the series to which I 
refer as described by Lt. Col. H. Leslie Ellis in his “ British Cop- 
per Tokens of the Straits Settlements and Malayan Archipelago 99 
■(Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd Series, Yd. NY, pp. 134-153). The 
present coin certainly corresponds in size and general style with 
the one Keping Token pieces : and the date 1841-42 is not amiss as 
the example for Sarawak (Ellis No. 38) is dated September 24th, 
1841. There has from time immemorial been a close connection 
between Arabia and the Malay Peninsula and I am inclined to 
think that these copper coins were struck to the order of some 
Arab merchant of the Straits Settlements for use in Arabia largely 
by the pilgrims of whom great numbers annually visit Mecca from 
the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. 

One Cliomsih or Doit (?) or One Keping ( ?). M. JDiam. 21 mill: 
Plain edge, struck at the Soho mint, Birmingham (?) 1841-2. 

Obt. The letters £ (Tarim) between two four pointed stars: 


date l r °A (1258) below : below the date 



(be. ? Zarb (i.e. * struck y ) : or a bow? or a canoe?) ; be- 
low again, a pair of crossed arrows. 
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Rev. A balance: the handle between two four-pointed stars and 
the word Jp 5- (i.e. Adi = Just) between the scales: 

date 1T°A ( 1258) below. 

Patna, India, 1923. 


Notes on Dipterocarps. 

No. 10. On Baianocarpus hemsleyanus , King • 

Thj I. H. Bukkill. 

( With text- figures . ) 

To reconstruct the whole tree from < an examination of a few 
weather-beaten branches' projecting above hood-water is the problem 
before the- botanist who would .classify the Dipterocarpaceae. It is 
a problem of such intricacy that Bentham and Hooker in their 
Genera plantar um, 1, ( 1 S 7 ^ ) pp. 190-191, deviated from their 
custom so far as to offer alternative classifications: the two com- 
mence alike, for the first genera show in all the then-known species 
wind-distribution by means of enlarged sepals, while the three 
genera known then as not provided with sue}] enlarged sepals come 
in the one key fifth ( Parity nownpus) and eleventh (Valeria) and 
twelfth (Mompemndm) out of twelve, and in the other fifth, and 
eighth and ninth. 

The very slight tendency thus disclosed to 'segregate the genera 
not wind-distributed from the genera wind-distributed, was extended 
by subsequent authors. For instance. Sir William Th ise! ton -Dyer 
in Sir Joseph ITookeFs Flora of British India , 1 { 1874 ) p. *191, {in 
which place he was not called on to discuss Parity norm- pus) 
gathered all the wingless species to his last pages: and Sir George 
King in his Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula, Xo. 3 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1893, pp. 8 *-137), 
except for Ancistrocladus which is not a Dipterocarp, ends his 
account with the wingless genera BvUnodendron , 1 sapient, Balano- 
va r pus, and Bach y nocar pus; while lie draws the least winged species 
■of Shorea to the end of their genus. Again further, Sir Dietrich 
Brandis in the Journal of the Linnean Society, Botany , 31, (1893) 
pp. 1-148, commences his classification with winged genera and 
ends it with the wingless genera Bach y nocar pus, Stemonoponts , 
Monoporn n dm and Valeria; and in the middle he has successively 
Shorea (a few not winged), Isoptem (not winged), Balanocarpus 
(not winged), Cotylelobium (winged), and V alien (winged and not 
winged in various stages). Mr. Ridley in his Flora of the Malay 
Peninsula takes from the Shoreas the species that is* not winged 
for the constitution of a wingless genus — Pachychlamijs: and "he 
cuts out of 1 atica as a genus Syria plea that he may separate the 
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Notes on Dipterocarps. 

winged species. In liis sequence all the latter genera, he.; Vatica, 
Iso pi era, Bala no car pits, and Pa ch y no car pus are wingless; and among 
the earlier genera all except Pachychlamys, which stands eighth, 
have the calyx developed in various ways into wings. 

A classification, which so disposes winged and wingless genera, 
carries an implication that the branches of the tree bearing the 
wind-distributed genera arise upon the opposite side to the branches 
bearing the genera which are without wind-distribution: and though 
the classification has such high authority, it remains unsatisfactory, 
particularly because the wings in the different genera are produced 
from different sepals, so that a common line of descent is out of the 
question : and among the genera which do not avail themselves of 
win d-distri bution, the method of dispersal varies. 

Alone among workers on the Dipterocarps, Dr. Heim set him- 
self in opposition to such a view, as is clearly shown in the table of 
affinities which appears upon p. 129 of his Recherches sur les Dip - 
terocarpacees ( Paris, 1892). In that table the wingless genera are 
scattered; and lie still leaves the wingless Shoreas within that genus, 
where they constitute a section, the Brachypterae . Close to Shorea 
lie admits Isoptera , stating of it on pp. 49 and 53, that is seems to 
be more related to winged Shoreas than to the Brachypterae. Out 
of Balanocarpus he takes four species and calling them Richelia 
brings them also to the neighbourhood of Shorea. Thus he groups 
round Shorea certain Dipterocarps that are wingless. As Baillono- 
dendron he cuts a wingless species out of Dryobalanops and leaves 
it a development from the latter. Balanocarpus erosa he made 
the type of his section Eu-balano carpus, and credited it (on p. 74) 
with affinities to the winged genus II o pea: Balanocarpus uiilis he 
niia.de the type of his section Pachynocarpoides: Balanocarpus zey- 
lanicus he made the type of his section Micro car pae : -and Balano- 
carpus sphaerocarpus of his section Sphaerocarpae. After stating 
that these are distinct enough, he added that cn account of our 
meagre knowledge it is rather difficult to determine towafds what 
sections in Ho pea they lean, but that each possibly attaches itself 
to a different one as a type with rudimentary wings derived there- 
from (p. 77). Pachynocarpus lie associated with Vatica : and out 
of Vatica he cast Retiuodendron, but admitted the affinity (p. 107). 
His genus Pierrea , founded upon an inadequately known Bornean 
species, and then enlarged by the insertion into it of the malayan 
“ Chengal,” lie connected with the Patino dend ro?i- Vatica group. 
Pierrea penangiana , Heim, the “ Cheiigal,” subsequently became 
Balanocarpus Ileimii, King. The winged Synaptea he separated: 
and connected with it he placed the wingless genera of which men- 
tion has just been made, namely Pachynocarpus , Vatica, Patino - 
dendron and Pierrea , — a fourth group, but with affiliates to Balano- 
carpus in Pierrea. 

The suggestion in Heinffs table is that (1) Shorea has ex- 
hibited a tendency to winglessness whence have arisen the Brachy- 
pterae, and Isoptera, in different ways; (2) Dryobalanops has ex- 
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hibited the same tendency, and thence Baillonodendron; (3) Ho pea , 
likewise, giving rise on various sides to the diverse sections of 
B alano car pus; (I) Vatica , Retinodendron , Pcwhymcarp-m and 
Pierrea have had one common stem, and (5) Stemonoporus , Mono- 
pordndra and Valeria, at any rate in part, another. 

The geographic distribution of the Dipterocarps does not ren- 
der such a view difficult of acceptance, for the groups numbered 1, 2 
and 4 can be assumed to have reached their present development 
upon the east side of the Bay of Bengal, and the group numbered 
5 upon the west ; while Hopea which is found to the east and to the 
west can be held the origin of group 3, both east and west. But 
everyone will agree that the position is weakest in regard to Balano - 
carpus , i.e. 3 ; for which Heim suggests a multiple origin. 

Heim’s first critic was Sir George King. Of such of Heim’s 
new genera as he had to deal with, he reduced Richetia and Pierrea : 
he retained Retinodendron, ( Syria ptea in his view equals Vatica). 
The second critic was Sir Dietrich Brandis and he retained none of 
Heim’s genera, Relinodendron going back to Vatica. Into the 
section Brachypteme of Sliorea he placed the species S. lissophila 
of Ceylon, thus admitting a tendency in Sliorea west of the Bay 
of Bengal to winglessness akin closely to the tendency exhibited east 
of the Bay: but he added that the species is anomalous in the 
section. 

It was quite natural that systematists of the calibre of Sir 
George King and Sir Dietrich Brandis should not accept Heim’s 
new genera ; for Heim’s work needed, and still needs much further 
prosecution in order to establish it : but that they felt a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction at the position is equally evident. 
Touching Balanocarpiis alone, Trimen had doubted (Handbook to 
the Flora of Ceylon, 1, 1893, p. 130) if B. zeylanicus is rightly 
associated with the other south indian species ; Sir George King had 
said of 7J. maxim us u the flowers do not exactly answer to Beddome’s 
diagnosis of the genus Balanocarpiis inasmuch as they have 10 in- 
stead of 15 stamens, and neither of the cotyledons is lobed” and 
he adds of B. hemsleyanus that it “is an altogether anomalous 
species. It has leaves like several of the seabrid species of Shared 
and its flower is also more like those of Sliorea than Balano - 
carpus Sir Dietrich Brandis echoed Sir George King’,- opinion 
that B. hemsleyanus is anomalous. Lastly Mr. Ridley has taken 
Sliorea Thisellonii out of Sliorea and Balanocarpiis hemsleyanus 
out of Balanocarpiis to he his two species of PachycMamys . Now 
Pachychhrnys, Dyer, is the Bornean Sliorea braehyplem, and there- 
fore one of the Brachypteme of Heim and Sir Dietrich Brandis: 
from which it is to be inferred that Mr. Ridley would transfer the 
whole of the Brachypteme (unless he would except the cinghalese 
Sliorea Ussophylla) to PachycMamys. At any rate Mr. Ridley’s act 
is an expression of dissatisfaction with the genus Balanocarpiis as 
it has been constituted. 
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In the writer’s opinion it may be said that there is no genus in 
the Dipterocarpaeeae worse constituted than Balanocarpus : and un- 
fortunately this note which deals with one of the species, only em- 
phasises the fact without materially clearing away any confusion. 
The species with which it. deals is Balanocarpus hemslcyanus , King, 
otherwise Pacliycliiamys hemslcyanus, Ridley. 

The writer found in the Tanjong Pondok forest reserve, 
Perak, on March 25th, 1924, a tree of it with nearly mature fruit; 
and to the kindness of Mr. B. H. Barnard he owes the collecting 
of ripe fruits as soon as they fell. These were germinated and 
studied in the ’Botanic Gardens, Singapore. Unfortunately a suffi- 
cient supply could not be got for the purpose of having done at the 
same time such a chemical analysis as would ascertain if it is a 
species Yielding oil in the characteristic way that the lirachyp ferae 
do. 

The fruit is heavy and is not supplied with even a trace of 
wing. It falls at maturity to the floor of the forest, and without 
delay germinates, the fruit-wall being burst from within in exactly 
the same was as that of B. maximus (vide Journal No. 87, p. 
221 ). 



Fig. 1. The fruit 
of Balanocarpus 
hem sley amis , at 
maturity, nat. size. 
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Fig. 2. (above) The embryo in ger- 
mination with the fiuit-wall and seed- 
coats removed: the placentar cotyledon 
is below, nat. size. Figs. 3 and4. (below) 
sections at a and b respectively. 
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The radicle extrudes/ and beads earthwards, anchors the young 
plant and then lifts the cotyledons up while they push off the fruit- 
wall Figure 1 is of the fru-it as it hangs on the tree. Figure 2 is 
the embryo bared and just germinated : figures 3 and 4 are sections 
showing the relative sizes of the two cotyledons. The cotyledons 
are green. They lie parallel within the fruit, both reaching to the 
base of the cavity, and though the plaeentar cotyledon may be shut 
out from the very apex, it is only so by 1-2 mm. In germination 
the lobes part as is- seen in figure 4, where the parting is just com- 
mencing: ultimately their divergence is as much as in figures 5 and 
{>. The two cotyledons take different positions as drawn in figure 7* 



M , . . , Fig. 7. The seedling after 

Fig. o. v above) The outer freeing itself from the fruit- 

cotyledon from its inner face. wajlj showing one cotyledon, 

Fig. 6. ( below ^ The plaeentar the ° ut er, horizontal, and the 

cotyledon from the face to- other, the plaeentar, vertical, in 

wards the placenta. Both which positions they remain 

after expansion, and l nat. size. through their life. 4 nat size. 

They persist for four months, by which time the seedling may have 
as many as ten leaves. The first leaves after the cotyledons stand 
in a pair as in figure <8, and they are followed by alternate leaves 
well spaced. These are green. 

The shape of the cotyledons can be gathered from figures 5 
and 6. 
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Fig. 8. The young plant four months old. } nat. size, show- 
ing the cotyledons' in the act of falling off, and showing that the 
iirst leaves after them are a pair. 



Tn the following table the differences observed between the 
six already-studied species of Balanocarpus are given. 
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An Unpublished Variant Version of the 
“Malay Annals.” 

By C. 0. Blagden. 

Malay literature is deficient in historical works. The great 
break in tradition that occurred (in the 14th and loth centuries) 
when the Malays forsook Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism for 
Islam, no doubt caused the loss of most of their older literature. 
Probably it may not ha ve included historical chronicles, for Indian 
culture lays little stress on history proper: it is prolific of myths 
and legends, many of which have survived among the Malays, 
The oldest Malay; history the Sejarah Melayu , or Malay Annals 
belongs to the second decade of the 17th century, and com- 
memorates the fortunes of Malacca, which, performed in the 15th 
century, on a smaller scale, the same functions that have built up 
the prosperity of modern Singapore. There the merchants of 
Arabia, India, Burma, Java, China, and Japan met and exchanged 
their wares and bartered for the tin of the Malay Peninsula, the 
spices of t he Moluccas, and the various products of the Archipelago. 

The Portuguese conquered Malacca in 1511. After some 
preliminary wanderings, the Sultan and Ms nobles settled at 
Ben-tan, an island just south of the end of the Peninsula. The 
Portuguese attacked them, and they fled for refuge to the valley 
of the Johor River, Some of their allies and vassals went over 
to the enemy. The Sultan of Kampar in Sumatra, though a near 
relative and the son-in-law of the exiled Sultan of Malacca, curried 
favour with the Portuguese and not long after the conquest went 
to live at Malacca, where he was executed by his new friends on 
a suspicion of treason. Some of the minor States quarrelled 
amongst themselves. The Sumatran Raja of Inderagiri raided 
Lingga in the absence of its ruler, the latter retaliated, and to 
save himself from reprisals by the combined forces of Inderagiri 
and Bentan, successfully invoked the help of the Portuguese 
against his overlord the Sultan of Bentan and the Raja of Indera- 
giri, who was the Sultan's son-in-law. Siamese 'influence increased 
in the north of the Peninsula ; 'while in Sumatra there arose the 
new power of Aeheen, which was hostile both to the Portuguese of 
Malacca and the Malays of J chore. In their triangular duel with 
Malacca and Aeheen the luckless Johor Sultans generally had the 
worst of it. Their repeated attacks on Malacca ail failed; they 
were raided by both sets of enemies, turn and turn about, and 
early in the 17th century they were driven to seek the help of the 
Dutch, who in 1641 conquered Malacca from the Portuguese, and 
temporarily revived the fortunes of the doomed Johor dynasty. 
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The 8e jamli Melayu was written, or at any rate begun, more 
than twenty years before this last turn of the wheel of Johor's 
fortunes, it is a work of much interest, but of a miscellaneous 
-character, with myth and legend interwoven with history, not 
merely in the earlier chapters, but. even in its account of the 
events of 1511. There is little doubt that it was founded on 
•earlier records, which have not survived. Several variant recen- 
sions exist, as any one knows, who has read the fragment published 
by Dulaurier with comparative readings in foot-notes. Oriental 
copyists, and particularly Malay scribes, take great liberties with 
texts : improving them according to their own taste, and introducing 
considerable verbal, and even more than verbal differences,' The 
texts of the Sejarah Melayu are in substantial material agreement 
until the last half a dozen chapters, in which the story of the 
■conquest of Malacca is ended and the subsequent events are being 
related. It is mainly here that MS. Uo. 18 of the Raffles collection 
of Malay MSS. in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society London 
differs from the text of Shellahear . in the part corresponding 
to the first. 34 chapters of that text, this manuscript sometimes 
.arranges its chapters in a slightly different order, putting chapter 
5 before 4, chapter 22 before 21, chapter 32 before 31, and omit- 
ting chapter 16 altogether. After that point, it has the eight 
•chapters here for the first time -printed, differing entirely from 
the published text, introducing new matter not contained in it at 
all, and relating in a somewhat different way some of the events 
that the published text also deals with. There is, for example, 
,.a full and graphic account of two attacks on Malacca made by the 
Malays. The details of the squabble between the rulers of Indera- 
giri and Lingga are also new. 

It. looks rather as it the two recensions had been supplemented, 
but independently of each other and by different bands. The 
supplement in the published version professes to he not later than 
about 1613, and may he a good deal older. The manuscript of 
our variant text is not more than a century old. It. is written on 
English paper (size 12~\ x 7-J inches), of which portions bear a 
watermark containing the name 0. Wilmott and the date 1812. 
So clearly it was a copy made for Raffles from some older manus- 
cript, and its ultimate source may well have been of quite respect- 
aide antiquity. 1 think that this is shown by the archaic spelling 
which suggests the 17th century rather than the 19tli. In Chapter 
34, it may he noted, the better reading hi run daripada bizurai 
occurs instead of Shcllabear's daripadu waziv-nya . its accounts 
of the vicissitudes and squabbles, the festivities and misfortunes, 
of the Malay Rajas are vivid, and it is hard to believe, that the 
manuscript does not embody a genuine tradition. Evidence ol 
this, in my opinion, is that it is much franker than the published 
text over the failures and defeats of the Malays in their struggles 
with the Portuguese. We need not accept every detail of these 
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stories. I 7 or example, it is not necessary to believe that the royal 
elephant broke its right task in charging* the fortress wall of 
Malacca. But a letter reported to have been addressed by Sultan 
Mahmud to his minister who was in charge of one of the sieges 
that failed, is interesting and in accordance with that monarch’s 
nr. ami able character : — “If a man professes to he braver than 
Hamzah and Alii, and more learned than the Imam Ghazali, but 
is not, then lie is a bigger liar than the Savid al-Hak ”, whoever 
that successor of Ananias may have been. The unsuccessful 
minister ascribed his failure to a storm on the night when the 
attack should have been delivered, causing it to he postponed, and' 
letting the Portuguese profit by the delay. He faced his accuser,, 
the Maharaja of Inderagiri, a son-in-law of Sultan Mahmud, in 
full durbar, and told him that he was not afraid of him but ready 
to fight him anywhere. These dissensions between the Malay 
chiefs are so typical of this period, that the story is probably true. 
At any rate the details about this siege of Malacca include the 
mention of several place-names and show intimate local knowledge. 

A later chapter tells of a conspiracy raised in the town of 
Malacca against the Portuguese. It was detected and the ring- 
leader executed. According to our text, the Portuguese sent an 
envoy to Johor to report this fact, whereupon the Malay ruler 
incontinently had the envoy killed by way of reprisal. The* 
Portuguese bombarded the Malay stronghold, which had to be 
abandoned with much loss. The survivors fled higher up the Johor 
Paver and established another little capital. This account also-- 
appears to refer to real historical events. We know that the- 
Portuguese did raid Johor. 

It looks therefore as if this variant text is a genuine document, 
not far removed in date from tlife time when the main body of 
the work was composed. One point raises a doubt. Space is 
devoted to establishing a link between the Johor dynasty (which 
as sprung from the royal house of Malacca represented the leading 
ruling family of the Peninsula) and the royal family of the State 
of Perak. The latter house claims to he descended from the 
former through a princely exile from Johor, who is alleged to 
have founded it. This prince is merely named in the published 
text, lmt there is not a word to indicate that he went to Perak. 
Our variant text tells all about it. This looks rather like special 
pleading, invented at a comparatively late date to support a doubt- 
ful or fictitious genealogical claim. Whether the claim was 
genuine or not, it seems as if the author of the variant text had 
some reason for putting it forward. He may have been a Perak 
man, concerned to establish an authentic pedigree for Iris rulers. 
•Some of the spellings suggest that he belonged to the north of 
the Peninsula, for they rather represent a northern dialect of 
Malay. But this evidence from spelling is based on only a few 
words, and is inconclusive. 
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Anyhow, although parts of these supplementary chapters may 
have been written for a special reason, yet as a whole they seem 
to embody much genuine historical tradition. 

The eminent Dutch Orientalist Van der Tu.uk, in his catalogue 
of the Society’s Malady MSS. published 5T years ago, noticed that 
this manuscript of the . Se jar ah Mclayu contained a variant text. 
Oriental scholarship sometimes proceeds at a rather leisurely pace, 
and during the last half-century nothing more has been done in 
the matter. There are still many unedited Malay MSS. in our 
libraries, that deserve attention. 

I ’have to thank the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
allowing me to borrow the MS. for the purpose of copying the 
following chapters. The MS. contains 202 pages of Malay script 
and six lines on page 203. The normal number of lines to a 
page is 25. 

After the story of the death of Sultan Ahmad by the order 
of his father Sultan Mahmud and the subsequent killing (at his 
own request) of Sultan Ahmad’s faithful follower Tun All Hah • 

(here vlA* Mala, or Mail, probably a copyist’s error), ending 

Malm b eh era pa Utah iiendak mengidupi Tun AU Mata ini tiada jua 
malm > hendak min fa di-bunoh jug a , di-suroh oleh Sultan Mahmud 
Shah , *' BunoliAah Tun AU Mata/ the text proceeds as printed here, 
introducing matter which in the published version is given in a, 
somewhat different order. 

Outline of the New Chapters. 

(I) . Abdullah, ruler of Earn par, not wishing to pay homage 
to Bentan, applied to the Portuguese Captain at Malacca for help, 
whereupon a verse was composed on his childlike folly in " desert- 
ing the sweet mangostcen for ripe saffron.” 

The consequent attack by Sultan Mahmud Shall on Ivampar 
was worsted at sea by the Portuguese, and bis captains under Sri 
Amarahangsa were driven to leap overboard at Krumutan and 
walk to Indragiri, where one of them. Tun Biajit, son of the 
famous Hang Tuah, beat all comers at cockfighting including 
Sultan Narasinga, the ruler: — when they leapt overboard, Tun 
Bi a jit's mistress swam ashore with nothing but one artificial cock’s 
spur. From Indragiri the captains returned to Bentan. Raja 
Abdullah, going aboard to thank his defenders, was carried off by 
the Portuguese first to Malacca then to Goa and finally to Portugal. 
Sultan Mahmud blamed Abdullah’s chiefs and changed the title 
(Pad aka Tuan) of the Bendahara of Ivampar to Amaradiraj a. 

(II) . The Maharaja of lingga died and his successor, 
Maharaja Isup wont to Bentan to do obeisance to Sultan Mahmud 
Shall. During bis absence, Narasinga, Raja of Indragiri, ravaged 
Lingga and thereafter proceeded to Bentan, where he was given 
ihe style of Sultan Abduljalil and the hand of Sultan Mahmud 
.Shah’s daughter, (widow of Mansur Shah, ruler of Pahang, recently 
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slain by Ms father for adultery with his consort), by whom he was 
to have two sons, Raja Ahmad and Baja Muhammad (nicknamed 
Pang). While Sultan Ahduljalil is occupied at Bentan, Maharaja* 
I sup ravages Indragiri in return and saves his own country Lingga 
from retribution by invoking tlie aid of the Portuguese at Malacca. 
An attack by Sang* St-ia on behalf of the ruler of Bentan on Lingga 
was frustrated by the Portuguese fleet and another attack on 
Malacca by the Laksamaina on behalf of the same ruler was beaten 
of! by new captain, Gonzalo. 

A later attack on Malacca led by the Paduka Tuan and other- 
chiefs from. Bentan, an attack by land and sea, also failed. The 
Paduka Tuan broke the left tusk of Sultan Mahmud's elephant 
(fetched from Muar) charging the fort hut Sultan Ahduljalil, hurt 
at this chiefs refusal to he present when his royal drums were 
beaten, carried word to Sultan Mahmud that the failure of the 
attack was due to him. Sultan Mahmud wrote to Paduka Tuan 
a curt letter (p. 12 supra) but later accepted his excuses. 

(III) . Sultan Ibrahim of Sink dies and is succeeded by his. 
son. Raja Abdul, whose mother was a Malacca princess. He does 
homage at Bentan and is given the title of Sultan Khoja Ahmad 
SJrah and the hand of a daughter of Sultan Mahmud Shah, who- 
bore him two sons Baja Jamal and Raja Biajit. 

One day Sultan Mahmud Shah reflected that Brims and Man- 
jong and Tun Aria Bijadiraja, a ruler in the west ( Ai-barat ), had 
neglected to pay him homage since the Portuguese conquest of 
Malacca. Tun Aria Bijadiraja was a relative of the wife of the 
Paduka Tuan. So the Paduka Tuan is sent to summon the 
neglectful chief to the Bentan court. This errand the Paduka 
Tuan executes, marrying at the same time his son Tun Mahmud 
(called also I)ato 3 Lekar or Legor) to Tun Mali, a daughter of 
Tun Aria Bijadiraja, and giving him charge of Selangor. 

(IV) . The suit of Sultan Hnssiii. of Ham, a handsome and 
valiant prince, for the hand of Raja Piiteh, daughter of Sultan 
Mahmud, is approved. This section describes the festivities and 
gives a graphic vignette of the prince and his stay at Bentan. 

(V) . Sultan Mahmud Shah of Bentan gives his daughter 
Hatijah in marriage to the ruler of Pahang, after Sri Xaradiraja. 
lias refused her hand because he is a commoner. The Portuguese 
attack Bentan and drive the Sultan from Kota Kara to Kopak. 
Sri Awadana the Temenggong was rebuked by the Sultan for not 
producing all his slaves to help strengthen the fort. Tun Mahmud,, 
son of the Paduka Tuan, comes from Selangor with twenty boats 
and takes the Sultan to Kampar. He is given the title of Sri. 
Agar Raja. Sultan Mahmud Shall died and was succeeded by 
Sultan ‘AlaVd-din Raavat Shah, the chiefs banishing the Raja 
Mud a, “ before the rice in his pot was even cooked ”, together with 
his wife Tun Drang (a niece of Tun Karawangsa) and his son 
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Mansur Shah. The exile fled first to Siak, and then to (?) Kang, 
whence a trader, Si -Tumi, from Manjong, carried him to Perak, 
where he was proclaimed ruler with the title of Sultan Muza (far 
Shah. He invited Sri Agar Diraja from Selangor, (where that 
chief had married Baja Stia, a daughter of the Sultan of Kedah), 
to be his Bendahara. By Tun Trang Sultan Muzaffar Shah had 
16 children in all, including Baja I)ewi, Raja Ahmad, Raja Abdul- 
jalil, Raja Fatimah, Raja Hatijali and Raja Ten gall ; and by a 
concubine he had a son Raja Muhammad. 

(VI) . After going to Pahang and wedding a sister of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah of that state, Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah 
returned to Ujong Tanah, lived at Pekan Tua and built Kota 
Kara. There is a story of an attempt to address a non-servile 
letter to the King of Siam, when Pahang sends the customary 
tribute. Angered at the appointment of Sri Agar Raja as Benda- 
hara of Perak, Sultan "Aluhi’d-din Riayat Shah despatches Tun 
Pekerma to summon him. The ambassador goes to Perak and 
proceeds upstream to Labohan Jong, hut the Bendahara sends him 
‘‘rice in a pot and condiments in a bamboo”, whereupon he returns 
in anger to his master. The Paduka Tuan himself voyages to 
Perak and brings down the recalcitrant Sri Agar Diraja to Ujong 
Tanah. 

The Adipati of Kampar sent tribute to Ujong Tanah. 

By ‘AlaVd-din Riayat Shah’s order Tun Pekerma attacks 
Merbedang. 

(VII) . Sang Kay a plotted to attack the Portuguese while 
they sat unarmed in their church at Malacca. But the Portuguese 
Captain discovered that he had arms concealed, threw him down 
from the fort, and sent an ambassador to inform the Sultan at 
Pekan Tua. hUaVd-din Riayat Shah had the ambassador thrown 
down from a tall tree. The Portuguese attacked Kota Kara. The 
fight going against the Sultan, Tun Karawangsa and Tun Pekerma 
iiung all the arms into the sea and the Sultan retreated to Sayong. 
At Rebat Tun Karawangsa felled a tree to prevent further pursuit. 
Tun Am at c Ali carried a letter from the Sultan to the Portuguese, 
who finally returned to Malacca. 

Sri Xaradiraja died and was buried at Sayong, (where bis 
posthumous title was Data’ Nisan Bexar "Chief of the Big Tomb 5 ). 

(VIII). Raja Jainad succeeded Muhammad Shah as Sultan of 
Pahang and sailed to Sayong, where ‘AlaVd-din Riayat 'Shah gave 
him the title of Muzaffar Shah. On the royal barge was one Pateh 
Luda ng or Batin Sang Pura of Tanah A clang, who having had a 
feud with one Sang Stia had fled to Pahang. Sang Stia called 
his enemy off the barge and slew him. Sultan Muzaffar Shall was 
enraged 'but pardoned the offender when Sultan ‘AlaVcl-clin 
Riayat Shah sent him into his presence hound: — lie refused to 
he hound by the Laksamana, a fellow captain, but let the Bendahara 
bind him. 
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Notes on Spelling. 

Throughout the MS. the spelling is archaic. 

(1) The final vowel is omitted •- iii • harta, ■ Jcena, minia, goa , 
nyaia , kota , tuba, bantu , baiu, lain , kamn, iahu , bertemu , tlpu , 
perahu , baharu , janji, mail, berani,4aji > kali, dahi, sunyi , berkelahi, 
kali, jadi, permadani, gariii, mnti bitnyi, berdiri, pergi, membaiki 
and so on. 

(2) The. medial vowel in closed syllable is omitted. 

keluar; di-luar; jyo di-Muar; bedil; 

Oy Uian; cfh'- b-uangkan; limb id; ^53^3 dal ok; 


adek; banting . 


(3) The medial vowels are inserted in an open syllable upon 
which the accent falls — usually the penultimate. 


m asi n g - rn as i ng 




vlA. ubali; 
laU-laki. 


jW: baharu; 


fiTj-: b or oh in m; 

In derivative words formed by the addition of suffixes the 
vowels are shifted to the penultimate of the derived word : — 

6^ b e da-nya; ^ \ -V* iiadct - lah ; rn a I i- 1 a h 

mari-lah kembali-lah AVv** $a- bend r-n ya- la h ; 

iS&i bukah 

(4) Noticeable are the morphologically correct forms 

kebanyakan; o^i kftnaikan. 

(а) There are archaic spellings of a few Malay and Sanskrit 
words : — 

delap a n ; pariah = permit; p&rang; uO 3 dosa; 

ivangsa; J\&j * >3 (Skt. droll aka) durhaka . 

(б) — > is Commonly written ^ &nd as jr gild; 

segala; Cjf guna; ^.~j£g 0 nzalo; jO langgar; 

kgchil; di-chonting-nya . 

(7) Noticeable are : 'dy '.-vfi' "h c 

di-adap; di-amok-nya; 3*- 3 duambil; 
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Text. 

Hata. Sultan Mahmud Shall pun menierentahkan kerajaan 
begin da, m aka Tu n Pekerma, anak Bendahara, di-jadikan Ben- 
dahara, bergelar Paduka Raja, maka S-eri Amarabangsa, 1 ehuehii 
Bendahara Put eh, di-jadikan Perdana Menteri dudok-nva her- 
saberangan Bendahara. Ada pun Seri Am arabangsa 1 beranakkan 
Tun Abu Isahak; akan Tun Abu Isahak beranakkan Tun Aba 
Baker pada zaman Johor bergelar Seri Amarabangsa 1 jua.- 
Saudara-nya bernama Orang Ivaya Tun Muhammad, make ia 
beranakkan Orang Xava Tun Andair dan Orang Kara Tun Sulit. 4 
Maka Tun Isup n bergelar Paduka Tuan, make Tun Hamzah anak 
Seri Varadiraja 0 di-jadikan Penghulu Bendahari, bergelar Seri 
Vara diraja. 0 I a-la.li yang sangat di-k&istdi oleh Sultan Mahmud 
Shah. Make Tun Biajit Pupa, anak Bendahara Seri Maharaja, 
di-jadikan baginda mentor i, bergelar Seri Utania. Akan Seri 
IJtama itu beranakkan Tun Dolah. 7 Maka Tun Umar, 8 anak Seri 
Maharaja, di-jadikan menteri juga, bergelar Seri Petam. Maka 
Tun Muhammad, ©audara S-eri Varadiraja, 0 jadi kepala abentara, 
bergelar Tun Varawangsa. Maka anak Paduka Tuan yang ber- 
nama Tun Mat bergelar Tun Pekerma Wira. 

Ada pun p. 2 (170) Laksamana beranakkan 0 Khoja Hasan 
pun telah mati dal am perehintaan-nya, di-tanamkan orang di- 
atas Bukit Pantau, 10 itu -lab maka di-sebut orang Laksamana 
Pantau. Maka Hang Vadim di-jadikan Laksamana; ia-lah yang 
sangat mashbur gagah berani perang bertimbakan darah. juga tiga- 
pulo-h-dua kali. Maka Laksamana beristeri orang peraturan 
bonda sa-pupu 13 Bendahara Luhok Batn, beranak sa-orang laki-laki 
bernama Tun Mat Ali. Maka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah anakda 
baginda Raja Muzaffar Shah itu-lah di-timangkan baginda keraja- 
an akan ganti baginda, maka da-dudiokkan baginda dengan Tun 
Terang, elm elm Bendahara Seri Maharaja, anak Tun Fatima h 
dengan Tim Ali. Maka apahila Raja Muzaffar Shah dudok di- 
adap orang pada tempat baginda itu, pertama di-hampari tikar 
hamparan, kedua permadani, di-atas permadani tikar pachar, di- 
al as sega la peterana, di-sana-Iah baginda dudok. Hata maka Tun 
Fatimah pun bunting pula; sa-telah genap bulan-nya, maka baginda 
beranak sa-orang laki-laki. terlalu bait paras-nya. Maka oleh 
Sultan Mahmud Shah akan anakda baginda itu di-namai Raja 
Alauddin Shah; serta baginda jadi, peterana tempat Raja Muzaffar 
Sliah dudok itu pun di-ambil orang. Sa-telah tujoh liar i. Sultan 
Alauddin Shall cli-luar 12 di-dmkor orang oleh ayahanda baginda, 
maka permadani dari-pada Raja Muzaffar Shall di-ambil orang, 
men jadi tinggal tikar hamparan saperti. adat orang kebanvakan. 
Sa-telah empat-pulob hari di-lnar, 12 Sultan Alauddin di-tabalkan 
oleh ayahanda baginda Sultan Mahmud Shah akan ganti baginda 
di-atas kerajaan, maka di-suroh sebut Sultan Mnda. " Hata herapa 
lama-nya Sultan Muda pun besar, terlalu baik (? khuluk faun. 18 ) 

Wa-llahu aba m u b i-s-sawah. 
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(I) Al-kesah. 

Maka tersebut-lah perkataan Sultan Abdullah, Raja Kampar, f ?) 
menderhaka, tiacla man menyembah dan tiada man mengadap ka- 
Bentan ; mengutus ia ka-Melaka minta bantu pada Feringgi, maka 
di-beri bantu oleli Ivapitan Melaka. Itu-lah di-perbuat orang 
nranyi, demdkian bunyi-nya : — 

“ l)i-hela-hela di-retak sa-hasta 
Kandis di-penggalkan. 

AJaiig-kah gila raja keeliil ! Menggusta If 

Mains di-tinggalkan. 

melihat bimh hartal niasak.” 

Sa-telah Sultan Mahmud Shah menengar khahar Raja Abdullah 
it u, maka baginda terlalu murk a, maka • Syiltan Mahmud Shah 
menitahkan berlengkap akan menyerang ka-Kampar. Maka yang 
di-titahkan itu empat-puloh ora ng m en ter !, perta in a Ser i Ama ra- 
bangsa, kedua Seri IJtama, ketiga Seri Petam, keempat Seri Xata, 
kelima Tun Biajit, auak Laksamana Hang Tua-h, p. 3 (171) sa- 
orang hul ubalang-ny a • Sa-telah siidah berlengkap, maka pergi-lah 
mereka itu, Seri Amarabaiigsa akan panglima-nva. Sa-telah da- 
tang ka-Terumutan, 14 maka Feringgi pim da tang bantu Kampar, 
fusta sa-puloh, banting lima, bertemu-lah dengan kelengkapan 
Melayii, lalu- herperang. Terlalu ramai berperang, peehah-lah 
perang Melayu, maka semua-nva orang itu terjun di-Iverumutan, ir5 
lalu berjalan ka-lnderagiri. Ada pun oleh gundek Tun Biajit 
tatka la terjun itu suatu pun art a yang lain tiada di-bawa-riya 
melainkan taji Tun Biajit sa-bilah juga di-bawa-nya. Maka segala 
orang membawa gundek itu ; jikalau akan berjalan, maka gundek 
itu di-giling-nya 141 dengan kajang, di-suroii pikul pada sakai, 17 
sa-telah datang ka-pada tempat berhenti, maka di-buka. 

Sa-telah berapa hari di-jalan, sampai-lah ka-lnderagiri. Maka 
Seri Amarabangsa dan Seri Utama dan Seri Petam dan Seri Mata dan 
Tun Biajit dan segala orang yang rosak itu pun masok-lah mengadap 
Sultan Xarasinga. Maka oleh Sultan Narasinga sakalian-nya di- 
anugerahai baginda ma&ing-masing pada kadar-nya. Maka oleh 
Tun Biajit dengan barang daya-nya di-eliari-nya hayam sa-ekor di- 
pileh-nya, maka menyabong-lali ia. Sa-telah di-lihat oleh segala Me- 
nangkabau Tun Biajit menyabong, maka d i -tandang i-n ya oleli segala 
Menangkabaip maka oleh Tun Biajit di-lawan-nya 1 * segala Menang- 
kabau itu menyabong, terkadaiig menang Tun Biajit, terkadang 
alah, tetapi kerap-lah Tun Biajit menang. Maka segala Menang- ■ 
kabau hersania-sama, maka ada s.a-ekor hayam pada Raja Xarn- 
singa di-bawa orang dari Meiiangkahau. Ada pun akan hayam itu 
tiga-puloh negeri di-tandangkan-nya, maka ada-lah orang empunya 
hayam itu sa-orang pun tiada mau melawan dia. Akan timbang 
hayam itu sa-pulofc tahil berat-nya ; akan kata yaiig empiinya hayam 
itu, a Barang siapa melawan dia, hayam hamiba ini, timbang-nya 
ini-lah akan taroi-nya/* Orang 10 Raja Xarasinga di-suroh lawaii 
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pa-da Tun Biajit, maka semibah Tun Biajit. “Biaik-lah, TuankuA 
Maka Tun Biajit men chari hayam. 'Sa-telah her oleh hayiam yang 
saperti di-kShendaki-nva, maka di-pelharakan-nya. Sa-telah itu, 
maka di-lawan-nya-lah M&angkabau itu meiiyabong. Maka titah 
Raja V arasinga, a Mari kita menyabong sa-puloh tahil, orang yang 
empunya hayam itu timbang-nya ini-lab akan tanoh-nya, menjacli 
sa-kati.” Maka orang yang di-luar bertaroh so-puloh 20 tahil, 
menjadi tiga puloh 21 tahil. Maka segala orang yang pada Tun 
Biajit semuanya turut pada Tun Biajit 

Sa-telah siidah berpadan, maka .hayam pun di-bulang orang- 
lah, maka Tun Biajit pun tarohkan baja liayat. 22 Maka kata Tun 
Biajit, “ Tempah-lah 28 hamba”, maka orang Menangkabau pun 
nienempabkan taroh-nva pada Tun Biajit, ada yang sa-tahil, ada 
yang dua tahil, ada yang tiga. tabil Sa-telah genap-l-ah tiga-puloh 
tahil, maka oleh Tun Biajit em-as itu di-bahagi-nya pula, p. 4 (172 ) 
ada yang dua tahil, ada yang sa-tahil, ada yang ten gall tabil. Sa- 
telah siidah lengkap-lah, di-bahagi-nya oleh Tun Biajit pada segala 
teman-nya, maka lebeh-nya itu di-ikat-nya tegoh-tegoh oleh Tun. 
Biajit. Maka hayam itu pun di-lepaskan orang-lah. S'erta turim 
juga hayam Raja X arasinga di-tikam-nya 24 oleh hayam Tun Biajit 

kena piah 20 di-sana juga . Maka sorak orang Bentan guroh 

bunyi-nva senjakala. 26 Itu-lah segala Menangkabau bertobat, tiada 
man melawan Tun Biajit menyabong. 

Sa-telah berapa lama-nya segala .mereka itu di-Inderagiri, 
maka di-suroh antarkan 27 oleh Raja tSinga ka-Bentan. 

Sa-bermul a segala kelengkapan Feringgi yang mengalahkan 
kelengkapan Bentan itu semua-nva mmdek ka-Kampar mengadap 
Sultan Abdullah. Maka oleh Sultan Abdullah di-heri-nya persalin 
akan Kapitan Mor 28 itu, maka Raja Abdullah pun naik-lah ka-fusta 
Feringgi itu hendak mSlihat fusta Feringgi itu. Maka oleli 
Feringgi. itu Raja Abdullah lalu di-ikat-nya, maka fusta pun hilir- 
lah, maka segala orang Kampar pun sakalian terchengang, maka 
Sultan Abdullah pun di-bawa oleh Feringgi itu ka-Melaka. Sa- 
telah datang ka-Melaka, maka oleh kapitan dengau tegoh-nya di- 
hantarkan-nya ka-Goah.. Sa-telah datang ka-Goah, lalu di-bawa- 
nya ka- Portugal. 30 Itu-lah maka di-perbuatkan orang nyanyi 
demikian Ijuiiyi-nva: — 

u Ka-sana-siana raja dudtfk 

Jangan di-timpa oleh papan. 

I)i-kotahui ganja serebck, 

Mengapa maka di-makan?' 1 

Sultan Malmnnl Shah menengar khabar Sultan Abdullah ter- 
tangkaj) oleh Feringgi itu, maka haginda terlalu dnkachita, maka 
menyurohkan ka-Kampar menanggi] segala pegawai Sultan. Ab- 
dullah. Maka segala pegawai Sultan Abdullah somua-nya datang 
mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shah, maka haginda pun murka akan 
segala pegawai Sultan Abdullah. Maka titah. Sultan Mahmud 
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Shah / 6 Benar-kah engkau semua-iiva tiacla serta mati dengan anak- 
ku?” Maka sakalian-nya mereka itu tundok, sa-orang pun tiada 
niengangkatfcan kepala-nya. Ada pun Bendahara Kanipar . iiu 
Paduka" Tuan, gelar-na di-ubalr 50 baginda Seri Amaradirajad 1 
Wa-llahu a’lamu hi-s-sawab. 

(i) It is better to write these old Indian titles as compound 

words, here probably Amarabangsa though modern Malays would 
read A mar Bangsa. {%) i Syr ? = jua or chuai ? Undan. 

(4) ? Slllflt, ; ^ sa P* (/*) Jj* 

(s)^ ? A ma r, Amru. (s') Omitted in the received text.. 

(10 )yrA P Piniu: the received text reads Pan far. 

(11) 9 ^‘a.^g Ac.. The received text reads akan isteri 

Lalcsamana Hang Nadirn itu analc Laksarnana Ilang Tuah, 
peraturan saudara dm pupu pa da. id 2 ) (la) ^3 

bbo->/ bb ci-yjf bb cbA {n) JL- bb 

(19) ? Corrupt. (20) (21 ) Jy* (22) oL> ( 2 .?^ 

(24) 3 (25 s ) O piah ? = pial wattles. (25) (27 ) yj\ 

(Latin major) be. the Portuguese commander .. 

(29) ( bo ) (31) 

(II) Af-kesah. 

Maka tersebut-Iah perkataan Maharaja Lingga yang tua sudah mati, 
maka Maharaja Isup-lah 1 jatli kerajaan Lingga. Maka Maharaja 
Isup 1 berlengkap-lah hendak mengadap ka-Bentan. Sa-telah sudah 
berlengkap, maka Maharaja Isup 3 pun mudek-lah ka-Bentan me- 
ngadap Sultan Mahmud* Shah. Sa-telah datang ka-Bentan, maka 
oleh Sultan Mahmud akan Maharaja Isup 1 Shah di-permulia. 
shahadan di-beri Jiormat saperti-nya, maka di-dudokkan di-bawa]p 
Laksamana. Kama adat Maharaja Lingga dutlok di-bawalP Lak- 
sama.ua jikalan pacla pemegian harang ka-maua serta akan berhenti. 
Maka Maharaja lingga mengenjamkan 4 sombong Laksamana clan 
BajaTunggal-lah r> mengenjamkan 4 somlxmg p. 5 (ltd) Bendahara. 
Demikian-Jah adat dahulu kale, istiniewa pula akan Laksamana 
itu, keluarga tua pada Maharaja Isup . 1 

Sa-hermula akan Baja Xarasinga Baja Inderagiri pun ber- 
lengkap hendak mengadap ka-Bentan, sa-telah di-tlengar baginda 
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Lingga sunyi, maka haginda lain ka-Lingga, maka di-rosakkan-nya 
Lingga, maka segala anak isteri Maharaja Istiip hahis di-tawan-nva 
di-bawa-nya ka-Inderagiri. Kama Raja Xarasinga itu sedia her- 
kelahi dengan Raja Lingga. Sa-telah itu, maka Raja Xarasinga 
lain. ka-Bentan mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shall, maka di-dapati- 
nya Maharaja Lingga sudah kembali ka-Lingga, maka deli Sultan 
Mahmud Shah akan . Raja Xarasinga sangat di-kaseh haginda. 
Maka kedengaran-lah .ka-Bentan bahawa Sultan Mansur Shah, Raja 
Pahang, tolah mangkat di-bunoh oleh ayahanda haginda tfingah 0 
sebab berhuat zina clengan isteri-nya. Maka oleh Sultan Mahmud 
Shall anakda haginda yang di-per isteri-nya oleh Sultan Mansur 
Shah d i-suroh haginda jeonput, sa-telah datang, maka di-dudokkan 
haginda den gun Raja Xarasinga, di-gel ar oleh Spiltan Mahmud 
Shah Sultan Ahduljalil, di-anugerahai lKihat sa-kalL Maka ter- 
lalu-lah k a seh Sultan Mahmud Shall akan Sultan Abdul j alii, ter- 
leheh dari-pada menaiitu-nya yang lain. Maka Sultan Abdul j alii 
beranak clengan isteri-nya haginda itu dua orang laki-laki bernaiua 
Raja Ahmad, yang bongsu Raja Muhammad, timang-tiihaiigan-nya 
Raja Pang. 7 

Hata maka Maharaja Is up 3 pun sampai-lah ka-Lingga, miaka 
di-lihat-nya negeri-nya sudah binasa dan anak isteri-nya pun hahis 
teratawan oleh orang Inderagiri. Maka Maharaja Isup 1 berbalek 
pula ka-Bentan, kasad-nya heiidak mengadukan hal-nya ka-bawah 
dull Sultan Mahmud Shah., Sa-telah datang ka-Bentan, maka di- 
lihat-nya Sultan Abcluljalil telah di-ambil menantu oleh Sultan 
Mahmud Shah. Maka Maharaja Isup 1 pun tiada daya. Maka 
oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah akan Maharaja Isup 1 di-perdamaikarP 
haginda dengan Sultan Abd nljal.il, segala anak isteri-nya semua-nya 
d Lkemlbalik an -n y a, tetapi di-lihat oleh Maharaja Isup ia clengan 
Sultan Ahduljalil itu janh keda-nya, karna Sultan Abduljalil sudah 0 
menantu oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka Maharaja Isup 1 pun 
mohon-lah pada Sultan Mahmud Shah kembali ka-Lingga. Sa- 
telah ia datang ka-Lingga, apaihila Maharaja Lingga keluar cli- 
hadap oleh segala pegawai, maka muka-nya di-cimnting-nya dengan 
Imrang atau dengan kapor. Maka cli-tegor-nya 10 oleh. segala pe- 
gawai, kata-nva, ih ’Tuanku, harang di-muka itu.” Maka 

segera di-saspu-nya oleh Maharaja Isup. Manakala ia keluar di- 
ll ad ap orang, demikian juga. Sa-telah duia tiga kali demikian 
juga, maka suatu hari p. 0 (74) Maharaja Isup 1 di-hadap orang, 
muka-nya di-ehunting-nya juga, maka semibah segala pegawai, 

“Apa sebab-nya patek semua melihat muka berch anting 

Maka sahut Maharaja Isup, 1 “Tiada-kah kamu semua-nya tahu akan 
muka-ku berehunting ini ?” Maka semibah segala pegawai, ‘‘Tiada 
patek sakalian tabu.” Maka kata Maharaja Isup, 1 “Jikalau kamu 
dapat menibaeoh ehunting-ku ini, maka ku-katakan pada kamu 
sakalian/' 1 Miaka semhah .pegawai, “Oleh aipa-tah maka patek 
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sakalian tiada man monger j akan di a, j ikalau datang had nyawa 

patek sa-feali pan yang itu patek sakalian serial jugaA 

Maka kata Maharaja Isup, 1 “ Tiada.-kali kaauu sakalian tahu akan 
anak isterbku habis di-tawan oleh orang Inderagiri? Akan se~ 
karang kita hendak menj'erang Inderagiri. Mau-kah kamu sakalian 
meny&rtai claim?” Maka sembah segala pcgawai, “ Baik-lah, tuan - 
ku 'patek s-akalian-lah btrehakapA Maka Maharaja I sup pun 
herlengkap. Sa-telah sudah herlengkap, maka pergi-lah ia menyo- 
rang Inderagiri, maka cl i-r osakkan -n v a Maka tiada terlawan oleli 
orang Inderagiri, karna segala hnluhalang babis pergi mengiringkan 
Sultan Abduijalil ka-Bentan, maka segala anak isteri Sultan Abdul- 
jalil yang tinggal itu habis di-tawan-nya. maka Maharaja Iso p pun 
kenibali-lah ka-Lingga. 

Sa-telah datang ka-Lingga, maka Maharaja Isup pun her- 
bichara dalam hati-nya, “Tiada dapat tiada aku di-serang oleh 
Yang-di-periuaiU maka Maharaja Isup mengutus ka-Melaka mint a 
bantu. Maka di-beri oleh I\apitan tiga Luah ghali, 11 dua b'ttah 
fusta, dualapan 1 2 banting, dua-puloh kapal. Maka orang Indera- 
giri pun datang ka-Bentan member! tabu Sultan Abduijalil, maka. 
Sultan Abdul jalil pun masok mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shah 
hendak memohon kembali ka-Inderagiri, karna sudah di-rosaikkan 
oleli Maharaja Isup. Maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun terlalu 
murka haginchi, seraya menynnoh ■ herlengkap akan menyerang 
Lingga. Maka Laksamana hendak cli-titahkan baginda akan peng- 
lima-nya, maka Laksamana memohon, tiada mau, akan sembah 
Laksamana, u Mohon-lah patek ka-Lingga, karna Maharaja isup 
itu keluarga-nya, kalau tiada alah Lingga itu, di-kata orang dengan 
tipu. patek. JBiar-lah patek ka-Melaka.” Maka Laksamana jnm 
berlengkap pergi ka-Melaka dua-belas peralui, maka Sang Setia-lah 
d i-titahtan akan penglima menyerang Lingga itu, sakalian Imho 
balang sc mua-nya pergi. Sa-telah datang ka-Lingga, maka hertemu 
dengan Feringgi bantu ka-Lingga, kapal di-la bob kan-nya da-labohau 

Maka berperang-lah Sang Setia dengan Feringgi terlalu 

ramai hendak masok Lingga, tiada beroleh, karna di-empang-nya. 
oleh Feringgi. Maka didanggar-nya oleh Sang Setia dengan ke~ 
lengkapan-nya -kapal Feringgi itu, maka banyak orang kena bed id 
p. I (1L3) dari atas kapal-nya. Sang Java Pekerma pun kena 
beclil, putns l&ngan-nya, maka urat-nya -pun beriurJbai-riimbaL 
Maka tiada-lali alah kapal itu, Lingga pun tiada alah, maka Sang 
Setia pun kemibali ka-Bentan mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shall, 
maka segala peri hal ahwal peperaaigan itu semua-nya babis di- 
persembahkan-nya . ka-bawah dull Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka 
terlalu murka baginda. Ada pun akan Sang Jaya Pekerma di-suroh 
ubati pada tabib, maka di-tasak-nya oleh tabiib, maka Sang Java 
Pekerma mengadoh. Maka kata Sang (tuna pada Sang Jaya 
Pekerma, “ Mengapa adek mengadoh ? Buikan-kah adek laki-kkf?” 
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Sa-telah ia menengar kata Sang Guna, maka ia pun berdiam diri- 
nya, -bagai-bagai 13 oleh orang mengubati, suatu pun tiada kata- ivy a. 
Ada beraipa hari, maka Sang Jaya Pekerma pun mati-lah. 

Sa-bermula akan Laksamana dan Sang Kaya yang pergi ka- 
Melaka itu, dua-belas buah kelengkapan, sa-telah da tang ka- Melak a , 
maka Laksamana tiga hari berlaboh di-pulau Melaka, tiada keluar 
Feringgi karna segala kelengkapan-nya haibis pergi fca-Lingga, ad a 
tinggal dua buah fust a. Sa-orang Feringgi G omgsalo 1 4 nama-nya 
baliaru akan nai-k kapitan. Maka ia berkata ka-pada 15 kapitan 
Melaka yang tua, kata-nya, “Jikalau engkau keluar dengan dua buah 
fusta ini, tiada akan di-langgar-nya oleli Melayu/ 5 Maka sahut 
kapitan Melaka, “ Aku keluar dengan dua buah fusta, di-langgar 
oleh Laksamana itu, karna ia bukan saperti orang lain/’ Sa-telah 

sudah Gongsalo menengar kata itu, maka di-ambil-nya y AT' 
di-siiroh-nya bawa ka-jambatan, kata-nya, - Barang siapa man pergi 

bersama-sama dengan daku mengeluari Laksamana, ambil-lah 

ini akan dia/ 5 Bata maka berkepong-lah segala soldadu, maka 
Gongsalo pun turun-lah berlengkap, maka keclua buah (fusta) 
Gongsalo pun keluar-lah. Tiada lagi lashkar berdayongkan dia,, 
niielainkan semiia-nya Feringgi puteh jua belaka. 

•Sa-telah di-lihat oleh Laksamana- dua buah fusta datang, maka 
kata Laksamana pada Sang Kay a, “ Tuan hambaenam buab perahu 
sa-buah fusta langgar; hamba, enam buah sa-bnah fusta hamba 
langgar/ 5 Sa-telah sudali berbahagu, malka Laksamana dan Sang 

Kaya pun berdayong-lah, maka bertemu-la’h dengan fusta 

Feringgi itu, lalu berperang. Maka Laksamana terlanggar pada 
fusta Gongsalo berkepil 17 sa-kali, maka terlalu ramai berperang.. 
Maka di-fusta 18 Gongsalo pun banyak orang mati dan luka, maka 
darah di-perabu T.aksamana hiiigga lutut, 19 shahadan dari rembat 

dan r yang bergantong-gantong itu darah chuehor saperti 

ivjan, dalam fusta Feringgi pun demikian juga. Maka berperang 
itu seraya berhanyut dari pulau Melaka itu datang ka-Punggor. 2u 
Maka Sang Kaya pun melanggar fusta sa-buah itu, maka di-bedii 
oleh Feringgi kena Sang Kaya luka sangat. Sa-telah Sang Kaya 
kena, maka'peralm Sang Kaya hanyut dan orang yang lain pun 
tiada-1 ah tinggal lagi. Maka fusta itu meminta Gongsalo mem bed il 
Laksamana, p. 8 (176) jika tiada d.i-!bantu-nya itu, entail alab 
Feringgi itu. Maka tatkala itu cherad-lah orang berperang, maka 
Feringgi pun under -lah datang ka-Huyong Pasir 21 itu, maka ting- 
gal-lah 22 di-sana, tiada beroleh masok ka-sungai Melaka, maka 
datang Feringgi dari kota menjemput dia. Sebab itu-lah maka di- 
buatkan oleh orang Melaka nyanyi demikian bunyi-nya: — 

“ Gongsalo nama-nya kapitan Melaka, 

“ Malu-ivya rasa-nya kedapatan kata/ 5 
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Sa-telah itu, in aka Laksamana dan Sang Nay a pun kenihali-lah 
ka-Bentan lain masok mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shall. Maka 
hadncla murka akan Laksamana tiada man pergi ka-Lingga, tetapa 
akan Sang Nava dl-anugerahai persalin dan gundek baguula yang 
bernaana Tun’Sadah itu, maka di-peri sterl-nya oleh Sang Nava, 
beraoaik Alia orang, sa-orang laki-laki bemania Tun Dolah, sa-orang 
perempuan bernaiua Tun Miuiah di-dticlokkan dengan Tun Bilang 
mink Tun Abdul, itu anak laksamana tua Hang* Tuah, beranakkan 
Tun Merak. 23 

I Tata berapa lama-nya maka Sultan Mahmud" Shall men vu rob 
herltngkap akan nienyerang Melaka, Paduka Tuan yang di-titahkan 
akan penglima-nya. Maka- Tun Narawangsa 24 dan Tun Pekerma 
dan Laksamana dan Sang Setia dan Sang Nay a dan Sang Kana dan 
Sang Seri Setia dan segala hulubalang sakaliaii-nya pergi: maka. 
Sultan Abdul jalil, Baja InAeragiri, pun pergi jadi (?) mata-mata 2 ° 
Sa-telah sue! ah lengkap, maka Paduka Tuan dan Sultan Abdul jalil 
pun pergi-lali dengan segala hulubalang sakalian, melainkan segala 
ineiiteri juga yang tinggal. Sa-telah datang ka-laut Saining*, 2 ’’ 
maka, bertemu dengan sa-buali jong Berni 27 liendak ka-Melaka, 
maka nakhoda jong itu di-panggil oleh Paduka Tuan. Maka iia- 
khoda-nya itu pun datang mengadap Paduka Tuan, maka Sang 
Setia deikat 28 pergi ka-jong itu sanra-saina dengan Tun Ivemh 20 clan 
Tun Munawar 30 clan Tun Dolah. Maka oleh Sang Setia dan orang 
mu da-mu da itu di-naiki-nya jong Berni itn, lalu in merampas. 
Sa-telah nakhoda. Berni itu melihat jong-nya di-rampas oleh orang 
itu, maka la memohon pada Paduka Tuan, lalu kembali ka-jong- 
nya. Sa-telah Sang Setia melihat nakhoda jong itu datang, maka 
Sang Setia timm ka-perahu-nya, maka oleh nakhoda jong itu A.i- 
amok-nya, segala orang di-atas jong itu seniua-nya terjun ka-ayor. 
Maka nakhoda itn pun berlayar-lah kcmibali, teta.pl segala keleng- 
kapan yang dekaPb itu tel ah banyak beroleh rainpasan. Maka 
kata Laksamana pack Paduka Tuan, 44 Pada l)i eliara sahaya 32 bark 
juga tuanku nienyuroh men a fahus 33 segala orang yang beroleli 
rainpasan itu, kalau di-tanya oleh Yang-di-pertuanA Maka salnit 
Paduka Tuan, “ Bermr-lah seperti kata tuan liamlba itu. Pergi -lab 
Laksamana nienafahus dia itu !5 Maka kata Laksamana, u Baik- 
lali, hamba pergi nienafahus 33 cTiaY Segala orang yang beroleli 
itu, jikalau harang siap-a p. 9 (111) beroleh dim, maka di-amfail-nya 
sa-orang, yang beroleh empat, cli-ambil-nya Ana. Maka Laksamana 
datang ka-perahu Tun Kerah, 29 tatkala itu Tun Iverah lagi berjamu 
sakai-nva 34 makan minum, maka kampong-lah sakai Ai-haluan, jadi 
sarat ka-haliian. 35 Maka di-lihat oleh Laksamana porahu Tun 
Iverah 20 sarat haluan, maka pada biehara-nva tiacla-lah Tun Iverah 29 
beroleh, maka Laksamana lalu ka-perahu Tun Dolah. Akan Tun 
Hola.li itu ada beroleh dua orang, sa-orang puteh, sa-orang hitam, 
maka kata Laksamana pack Tun Dolah, u Pikh-lah oleh Tun Dolah 
yang mana man ambil sa-orang.-" Maka kata Tim Dolah u Beroleli 
hanya dua orang ini pun heiiclak di-ambil? Jikalau hendak, anxbil- 
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lah semua-nya !” Maka sahut 30 Laksamana, “ Jangan demikiar,. 
baik-lah juga di-pileh oleli Tun Dolah ambil sa-orang.” Maka kata 
Tun Dolah, “ Tiada-lah beta man. Amlbil-lah semun-nya.” Maka 
sahut Laksannma, “Baik-lah, j ilk ala u Tun Dolah tiada man, inrun- 
kan-lah !” Maka baharu henclak di-turunkan oleh Laksamana 
kedua-nya, maka kata Tun Dolah, “ Tingalkan vang hitain !” Maka 
Laksamana tersenyum, di-tinggalkan-nya yang hitam. Maka Lak- 
sarnana pun pergi ka-perahu Sang Setia, maka oleh Sang Setia 
segala kelengkapan itu semua-nya di-kepongkan-nya, maka kata 
Sang Setia, “ Jika Laksamana menafahus 33 hamba, haniba lawan 
berperang, karna tiada pern, all hulnhalang menafahus 33 sama-nya 
hulubalang. Jika Laksamana. pun hulubalang besar, hamba pun 
hulubalang besar.” Maka kata Laksamana, “ Adek, beta di-suroh- 
kan Oraaig Kaya Paduka Tuan menafahu# 3 ini, bukan akan ber- 
kelah/i. Jikalau adek beta suka, beta tafahus; jikalau tiada,. 
kembali beta member! tabu Orang Kaya.” Maka Laksamana pun 
pergi-lah ka-pacla Paduka Tuan, miaka segala kata Sang Setia itu 
.secmua-nya dfi -ka t aka 11 -ny a ka-pada Paduka Tuan. Maka Paduka 
Tuan menvurohkan budak-nya menafahus 33 Sang Setia. Sa-telah 
datang ka-pada Sang Setia, maka (kata) 37 Sang Setia, “ Jikalau 
budak-budak Orang Kaya Paduka Tuan, sedia 38 sa-benar-nya-lah 
menafahus 33 hamba; jika Laksamana, tiada patuit menafahus 33 
hamba, karna ia pun hulubalang, hamba pun hulubalang.” 

Sa-telah itu, maka Paduka Tuan pun pergi-lah ^dari Sawaug;: 
berapa hari di-jalan, sampad-lah ka-Melaka, maka berhenti-lah di- 
Pulau Sabat. 80 * Maka Sultan Abdul jalil dan Paduka Tuan dan- 
segala orang banyak pun naik-lah bernnain dii-Pulau Salbat itu.. 
Maka hari pun petang-lah maka segala orang Inderagiri pun mem- 
bawa gendang, henclak nobat; maka kata Sultan Abdul jalil,. 
“ Jangan nobat di-palu clahulu, karna Orang Kaya ini lagi 
ada,” Maka saliut Paduka Tuan, “ Kobat-lali baik, karna kita 
aka n bermusoh.” 40 Maka sahut Sultan Abdul jalil, “Baik-lah,. 
jika dengan penyuroh Paduka Tuan.” Maka orang pun mieiig-- 
gerenek nobat. ‘ Maka Paduka Tuan pulang ka-peralm. Maka 
kata Sultan Abdul jalil, “ Hamba di-beri malu oleh Paduka Tuan, 
sedia taliu akan dia tiada dapat mengadap p. 10 (ITS) nobat aku, 
sob at) itu-lah maka hamba tegah. Mengapa maka d'i-suroh-nya 
nobat maka ia kembali. ka-peraihu-nya ? Bukam-kah dari-pada ia 
henclak memberi haniba malu juga?” Maka segala kata Sultan 
Abdul jalil itu semua-nya kedengaran pacta Paduka Tuan, maka 
kata Paduka Tuan, “Masakan layak hamba mengadap nobat Baja 
Inderagiri?” Maka segala kata Paduka Tuan itu kedengaran ka- 
pada Sultan Abdul jalil, maka kata Sultan Abdul jalil, “Sahaja- 
tiada dapat Paduka Tuan mengadap nobat haniba, sebab itu-lah 
maka hamba tegah orang memalu nobat. MSngapa maka di-suroh 
oleh Paduka Tuan?” 

Sa-telah itu, maka lalu-lah ka-Melaka, maka l>erjanji-lah akan 
melanggar pada malam jumaat, Sang Setia dari laut, Paduka Tuan 
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<lan Laksamana dengan segala hulubalang-nya dari Ayer Leleli. 
Maka pada nmbmi itu ribut turun terlalu hesar, 41 uj.au pun lebat, 
maka tiada-lah jadi melanggar dari darat* Tetapi oleh Sang Setia 
pada malam itu di-langgar-nya sa-buah kapal, alah; datang-lah 
pada maiam sabtu, inaka Paduka Tuan pun beiiengkap akan naik 
melanggar. Ada pun gajah kenaikan Sultan Mahmud Shah yang 
bernama Bidam Setia 42 itu ad a tinggal di-Mmar, niaka tl-suroh 
aiiib.il oleh Paduka Tuan, inaka tatkala melanggar itu Paduka Tuan 
naik Bidanx Setia, inaka penghulu gajah itu di-kepala, bergelar 
Maharaja Kunjara, 42 shahadau anak Paduka Tuan yang bernama 
Tun Malmmd itu dr-bawa Paduka Tuan bert bubal rengka. Akan 
Tim 'Mahmud itudah yang -di-panggil orang Datok Legoiv 14 Maka 
Lasksamana dengan segala hulubalang-nya pun berjalan di-ha wall 45 
gajah Paduka Tuan. At aka di-bed.il oleh Feringgi dari atus kota 
saperti. ujan yang lebat rupa-nya, inaka orang pun sa-bagai 45, mati, 
maka sa-orang pun tiada man membawa tanglong. Ada orang 
muda-nnida Paduka Tuan, Hang Hasan sa-orang nama-nya, Hang 
Husain sa-orang nama-nya, ia-lah berchakap mamba wa tanglong. 
Maka segala orang berjalan itu tiada man jauh dari-pada gajah 
Paduka Tuan, dari-pada snngat hebat akan hediil itu. Maka kata 
■segala orang, “ Ingat-iiigat kita dengan Bidam Setia ini, terlalu 
;ia nakal, kita ini melarikan bedil, gajah pun niemibunoh kita P** 
Maka sahut Maharaja Kun jara, “J&ngan tiian hamba takut ! Jika 

sgdikit gajali ini Jxii SjjxL 44 hamba. £ju.i 

Maka ham.pirdah kota Melaka, maka oleh Paduka Tuan di- 
]anggarkan-nya Bid am Setia ka-pada kota Melaka, patah gading-imi 
yang kanan. Maka orang pun banvak mati dan luka di-bedil 
Feringgi dari atas kota. liari pun siang, nuaka orang sakalian-nya 
pun uiulor-lah ka-bukit. Sa-telah itu, maka Sultan Abdul jalii 
pun Lersemhahkan surat ka-Bentan, segala kelakuan perang itu 
semua-nya di-buboh-nya dalam surat itu, maka Sang Setia san gat 
di-puji baginda, Paduka Tuan cli-perjahat-nya. p. 11 (119) 
Sa-telah sampai-Iah surat ka-Bentan, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah 
terlalu anrnt nrurka, maka. bagiiula menitabkan Tun Bijava Sura 
mengembalikan 47 Paduka Tuan. Maka di-beri dua keeping surat 
si-keping pada Sang Setia demikvan bunvi-nya, £ "Sal am doa kakanda 
datang ka-pada adinda Sang S£taV\, sa-keping pada Paduka Tuan, 
tiada lagi men rebut nama, sa-hingga delink, Ian bunyi-nya, “Jika 
mengatakan diri gagah dari-pada Hamzali dan All, jikalau ine- 
ngatakan diri tabu dari-pada Imaim (Ihazah, jikalau tiada, ia-lah 
yang dusta dari-pada Sayid al-Hak.’“ 4N Maka Tun Bijava Sura 
pun pergi-lah. Sa-telah sanrpai ka-Melaka, maka titah itu di- 
sampaikan-nya oleh Bijava Sura pada Paduka Tuan, dan surat pun 
<l.i~uirjok'kan-nva di-hadapan orang haimik. Sa-telah Paduka Tuan 
menengar hunyi surat itu, maka ia pun tabu akan daya-nya 49 yang 
kata itu, maka Paduka Tuan clan Sultan Abdul jalii dan segala 
hnlubalang pun keniibali-lah, maka gajali Bidam Setia 50 itu pun 
<li-ba\va kemhali ka-Bentan. 
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Sa-telah berapa hari di-jalan, niaka sampai-lah ka-Bentan, 
maka sakalian masok mengadap, di-dapati-nya Sultan Mahmud. 
Shah pun sedang di-hadap orang, maka Baja Abdul jalil dan Paduka 
Tuan dan segala hulubalang menyemlbah, lain dudok niasing-masiiig- 
pada tempat-nya. Maka Sultan Mahmud Shall pun hertanya pada 
Sultan AM ill jalil akan segala peri peperangan itu, maka oleh 
Sultan Abdul jalil afcan segala hal peperangaii «i t u semiia-nya dv 
persembahkan-nya ka-bawah dull Sultan Mahmud Shah, maka 
sembah Sultan Abdul jalil, “ Jikalau Paduka Tuan man melanggar 
pada malam jumiaat tatkala Sang Setia melanggar, entail kesukaraii 
gerang 01 Melaka.” Maka sa-telah Sultan Mahmud. Shall menengar 
sembah Sultan Abdul jalil, niaka baginda terlalu murka akan 
Paduka Tuan., Miaka Paduka Tuan pun bertelut, maka ia me 
nyembah pada Sultan Mahmud Shah, lalu Paduka Tuan berpaling 
mengadap pada Sultan Abdul jalil, niaka. kata Paduka Tuan, 
u Hamiba, hal Sultan Abdul jalil, mengadap, niaka tuan hamba 
berpersemibah kan dengan kata yang tiada sa-benar-nya, siinggoh 
pun hamiba berjauji pada malam jumaat itu akan melanggar, tetapi 
pada malam itu. ribut pun turun, apa daya hamiba, orang tua? 
Jangankan hamiba berperang, menarek' 12 selimut pun hamba sukar. 
Tetapi tiada-kah di-lihat pada malam sabtu itu patah gading Bidam 
Setia 1 " 13 hamba langgarkan pada kota Melaka ? Erti-nya kata Sultan 
Abdul jalil, ( Ak\\ ini menantu yang di-kasehi oleh Yang di-pertuan, 
bar'ang kata ku-katakan tiada akan mengapa. 5 Ada pun liamba 

tiada takut akan tuan hamba p. 12 (180) 

Yang-di-pertuan sa -orang gerangan hamba takut, tuan hamba, batu 
kepala hamba, sa-akan 54 Baja Inderagiri puiu tuan hamba, apa 
kehen dak tuan hamba sedia hamba la wan.” Maka Sultan Abdul- 
jal.il iundok menengar kata Paduka Tuan itu, maka Sultan Mahmud 
Shah pun diam-lah. 5r> Sa-telah sudah lama baginda di-adap 
orang, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun berangkat-lah masok, maka 
segala orang yang mengadap itu pun masing-masing kembali ka- 
nimah-nya. 

Wa-llahu ah a mu bi-s-sawah, wa ilaihi -1-mar jPu ( wa) -1-ma’ab- 
(i^wwV ( 2 ) /o ( 3 ) ojVo ? = mengejamkcin 

shut the eyes to. (y ) ? = vassal raja. ) Ungali or sebab 

should be* omiitted. {&) 

(11) Js- 0 2 ) {\b) {n) (is) 

omitted in MS. (pf) (dO (j2o)Jxks Bung g or 

about 4 miles ESGS. from Malacca along the coast.. (21) The 

village just to the east of 'Malacca town, ( 22 ) ( 23 ) 
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(25) CjU jW (20) {27) 

? = Birni nr. JamM (J.E.A.S 4 . ? SJB. No. 31, p, 112, 139-113,) 
or Bninai. ( 28 ')' a (29) ©p or ? Kedah. I 30 ) 

'( 31 ) cSsb { , 32 ) <5(2^ ( 33 ) ( 84 ) C^L 

(se) cu&lw (*37) omitted in MS. (38 ) *? 

(so) The old name of P ulau Besar S.E. of Malacca, (-to) 

(41) j.t +1 (42) ( ^u# or) passim (* *) J^r Skt. « elephant 

■(41) jy x) (45) jjOA ^45) JU UH 53 or perhaps Sj 

( -i-j) /JxMA' 0 (is) ^ft. 3 y 'i A^ (io) ^j \.[ AiA i • 5o) ( JL** A..* (l»>) yf 

(5 i) S}x* (53) ^ J* (.64 ) j 5 l r (55) 4*0 

(III) Al-kesah. 

Maka tersthut-lah perkataun Sultan Ibrahim, Raja Sink itu, tekh 
mangkat, maka anakda haginda yang hernama Raja Abdul beranak 
dengan tnan puteri anak Raja Melaka itu-lah naik raja di-,S:iak 
menggantikan kerajaan ayahanda haginda Sultan Ibrahim. Sa- 
telah Raja Abdul di-atas kerajaan, maka haginda herlengkap hen dak 
pergi mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shah ka-Bentan. Sa-tolah siulah 
lengkap, maka Raja Abdul pun herangkat ; berapa hart di-jalan, 
sani pai-hili ka-Bentan, lain masok mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shah. 
-Maka ierialu sukaehita Sultan Mahmud Shall melihat Raja Abdul 1 
dataug itu, maka Raja Ahdul di-nohatkan baginda, di-gelar Sultan 
.Mahmud Shah ‘ Sultan Khoja Ahmad SJiald, maka oleli Sultan 
Mahmud Shah akan Sultan Khoja Almiad di-ambil haginda akan 
menantn. Kata berapa lama-nya, maka Sultan Khoja Almiad Shah 
beranak dengan tuan puteri anak Sultan Mahmud Shah itu dua 
orang laki-kki, sa-orang hernama Jamal, sa-orang hernama Raja 
Biajit. Ada pun akan Sultan Khoja Ahmad Shah a da bersaudara 
laki-laki, Raja Sun ami 3 nama-nya, maka haginda heristerikan anak 

Rajac^.^ beranak tiga orang poremptian, dua orang laki-kki, 

Raja I sup- sa-orang nama-nya. Raja Kudrat ;t sa-onuig nama-nya. 

Arakian pada suatu malam Sultan Mahmud Shah terkeuang* 
akan segala negri taalok baginda yang arah ka-barat, lama-lah tiada 
datang, saperti Beruais dan Manjong, dan, Tun Aria B'ijadiraja 3 
itu pun senjak 0 Melaka a bill, ia tiada mengadap baginda. Maka 
Sultan Mahmud Shah pada makan itu j-uga meiiyuroh memanggil 
Bendahara. Maka Bendahara.puit datang, maka titali Sultan Mali- 
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mud Slialn “ Apa biehara Bendahara? Kama segala rantau harat 
lepas-lah dari -pada kita. Maka semhah Bendahara, “Tuanku, 
pada biehara patek baik-lah Paduka Tuan di-titahkan ka-barat 
mcmanggil Tun Aria Bijadiraja, karna Paduka p. 13 (181) Tuan 

‘ ka-pada-nya/ 7 Maka titah Sultan Mahmiud Shah, “Benar- 
I ah seperti kata Bendahara itu. Katakan-lah pada Paduka Tuan/ 7 
Maka semhah Bendahara, “ Baik-lah, tuanku ” maka Bendahara 
pun keluar kembali ka-nmiah-nva, maka ia meiiyuroli memaiiggil 
Paduka Tuan. Sa-telah Paduka Tuan da tang, maka segala titah 
Sultan Mahmud Shah itu senma-imi di-katakan-nya oleh Bendahara 
ka-pada Paduka Tuan, maka Paduka Tuan pun berehakap akan 
pergi. S-atelah hari dang, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun keluar 
di-hadap oleh segala raja-raja dan segala per dan a menteri dan 
eheteria dan hulubalang sakalian, maka Bendahara dan Paduka 
Tuan masok mengadap, lain dudok pada tempat-nya sedekala. Maka 
semhah Bendahara. pada Sultan Mahmud Shah, “ Tuanku, yang 
seperti titah Yang-di-pertuan sa-malam itu, telah sudah patek 
katakan padia Paduka Tuan, maka berehakap-lah patek itu akan 
•pergi/ 7 Maka Sultan Mahmud Shall terlalu-lah siika 8 nienengar 
semhah Bendahara itu, maka titah baginda, u Baik-lah, jikalau 
Paduka Tuan man pergi, kita titahkan/ 7 Maka semhah Paduka 
Tuan, a Baikdah, tuariku, patek hamba, barang titah Yang-di- 
pertain masakan patek laluii? Tetapi jikalau tiada mau. dengan 
baik, dengan jahat patek bawa mengadap/ 7 Maka Paduka Tuan 
pun herlengkap dua-puloh kelengkapan. 

Sa-telah sudah lengkap, maka Paduka Tuan pun pergi -lab 
nxemlhawa perempiuian sa-fcali dan anak-nya, Tun Mahmud Shall 
nama-nya, ia-lah di-panggil ora ng Datok Legord Ada pun akan 
ister?i Paduka Tuan, Tun Beibat 30 nama-nya, saudara Tun Aria Bija- 
diraja. Sa-telah herapa lama-nya Paduka Tuan di-jalan, sampai- 
lah ka-barat, maka Tun Aria Biijadiraja pun keluar mengalu-alukan 
Paduka Tuan. Sa-telah bertemu, lain berpelok berchium, maka 
kata Paduka Tuan , 66 Adinda ada beta bawa ”, maka kata Tun Aria 
Bijadiraja, u Ada-kah. tadek beta datang? 7 ’, maka oleh Tim Aria 
Bijadiraja di-hawa-nya kerabali ka-rnmah-nya. Maka kata Tun 
Aria Bijadiraja padia Paduka Tuan, u Apa kerja Orang Kaya 
datang ini?’ 7 , maka isahut Paduka Tuan, u Beta datang ini di- 
titahkan menianggil Orang Kaya 77 , maka salmt Tun Aria Bii ja- 
ck raja, “Jikalau tiada pun 'beta di-panggil, yang beta sedfia akan 
mengadap juga, karna si apa lagi yang beta pertuankan? Jikalau 
lain dari-pada Sultan Mahmud Shah, tiada beta semhah, Tetapi 
dengan sa-kali panggil Orang Kaya ini tiada-lah beta pergi me- 
ngatlap, jikalau dengan sa-buah perahu pun kelemgkapan nama-nya,. 
jikalau beta mengadap sa-kali ini neschaya kata orang bukan beta 
mengadap dengan keniatan, 11 sa-olah-ola'h dengan kerns Orang 
Kaya juta kena/ 712 Maka kata Paduka Tuan, “ Benar-lah kata 
Orang Kaya ini, tetapi mari-kh anakda Tun Mali 1 3 kita dudokkan 
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■dengan Si MahmudT Maba p. 14 (182) kata Tun Aria Bijadiraja. 
•“ Baik-lah .” 

Sa-telah datang-lah pada hari yang baib Tun Mahmud pun 
di-kahwinkaii orang-lah elengan Tun Main 14 Sa-telah itu, maba 
Paduka Tuan pun keinbali-lah ka-Bentan, nrnka Tun Mahmud pun 
di-tinggalkan pada Tun Aria Bijadiraja, maka Selangor di-borikan 
Paduka Tuan akan Tun Mahmud, maka Paduka Tuan pun 
kemlbali-lah. 

•Sa-telah datang ka-Bentan, maka Paduka Tuan pun masok 
mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shah, maka kata Tun Aria Bijadiraja 
itu ©emua-hya. di-persembahkan. pada. Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka 
Sultan Mahmud Shah pun terlal u amat suka 13 menengar dia. Ada 
pun peninggal Paduka Tuan maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja berlengkap 
akan pergi ka-Beivtan, tiga-puloh banyak kelengkapan-nva. Sa- 
telah sudah lengkap, maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun pergi-Iah. 
Sa-telah datang ka-Bentan, maka in pun masok mengadap Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun terlalu sukaehita 
melihat Baja Barat datang itu, Maka dii-anugerahai baginda per- 
salin sa-leugkap-nya dan di-anugerahai baginda nobat di-suroh 
baginda nobat di-harat. Maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun berchakap 
lnenihawa orang Maaijong 10 dan segala orang rantau barat akan 
melanggar Melaka. Maka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah Tun Aria 
Bijadiraja di-suroh baginda kembali ka-barat, maka di-chabut 
baginda ehinehin di-jari baginda, di-berikan pada Tun Aria Bija- 
diraja. Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shall, “ Ada pun Tun Aria 
Bijadiraja seperti janji kita ini-lah kita buangkan ka-laut, jikalau 
ada untong kita, kalau timfonL” Maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun 
menjunjong dull, ■ di-anugerahai persalin saperti-nya, maka Tun 
Aria Bijadiraja pun kemlhali-lah. Berapa lama-nya di-jalan, sam- 
paidah ka-barat, maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun nobat-lah di-barat, 
maka segala hulubalang-nya semua-nya mengadap nobat. Sa-telah 
.sudah nobat, semua-nya orang menyembah pada Tun Aria Bija- 
diraja, maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja menyembah mengadap ka-Bentan 
seraya kata-nya, “ Baulat Sultan Mahmud Shall P Ada pun akan 
Tun Aria Bijadiraja beranak tiga orang laki-laki, sa-orang bergelar 
Baja Lela, kedua bergelar Tun Bana, ketiga bernama Tun Sayid. 
Sa-telah itu, Sultan Abdul jal.il pun mohon pada Sultan Mahmud 
Shah kemihali ka-Inderagiri, berapa lama-nya sampai-lah ka-Indera 
giri. 

Wa-.lla.hu aTarrnt bi-s-sawab. 

10 Of* 6 * C 2 ) -A-3 O 3 ) (. 4 :) {*) ^ ^J\ 

i 6 ) o-f 00 ? a mistake for {%) — ( 9 ) Jk\ i 3 o') 

1 , 4 0 ( l 2 ) 0*0 J 1 * 1-^0 0*0 

( 16 ) ♦ 
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(IV) Al-kesah. 

Maka tersebut-lah perkataan Raja Haru, Sultan Husain nama-nya, 
terlalu baik rupa-nya dan sikap-nya, p. 15 (183) shahadan dengan 
gagah berani-nya, baginda berohakap, " Jiika aiku di-atas gajah-ku 

di-buntut gajah-ku, di-bawah gajah- 

kip jikalau Jawa sa-Jawa-nya, jikalau China sa-Chdna-nya, 1 jikalau 
Feringgi dari benuaV 2 Sa-telah Sultan Husain menengar khabar 3 
Raja Puteh, anak Sultan Mahmud Shah, terlalu baik paras-nya, 
maka baginda terlalu benaihi aikan Raja Puteh. Maka Sultan 
Husain hen dak mengadap ka-Bentan hendak minta Raja Puteh, 
sehab di-dengar baginda terlalu baik paras-nya lagi sangat di-kasehi 
oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka kata baginda bonda * Sultan 
Hussain, "Jangan Sultan pergi ka-Hujoang Tanali, karna ia seteru 
kitaV , Maka sembah Sultan Husain pad a bonda baginda, cc Jikalau 
beta di-bunoh pun oleh raja hesar, yang beta pergi juga mengadap 
raja hesar ka-Hujomg Tanah,” Maka beberiapa pun di-larang bonda 
baginda, hendak pergi juga* 

Sa-telah itu, maka §ultan Husain pun beramgkat-lah ka-Bentan 
dengan dim buah jong, 4 isatu kenaikan, 5 sa-buah pebujangan. Sa- 

telah berapa hari di-jalan, sampai-lab 6 maka di-suroh 

alu-alukan oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah pada Bendahara dan segala 
pegawai, maka Sultan Muda di-suroh riba padia Bendahara. Maka 

pergi-lah, ada berapa belas buah perahu, maka bertemu 
maka ken aikan Sultan Husain pun berdekat-Mi dengan kenaikan 
Sultan Muda, maka Sultan Husain segfira keluar dari d&lam pe- 
kajangan berdiri. Maka Bendahara pun keluar-Lah membawa Sultan 
Muda, maka kata Sultan Husain, “Biair-lah. beta naik 7 ka-sana”, 
maka kata Bendahara, “ Biar-lab adinda nalk ka-samr”, maka sahut 
Sultan Husa-in, “ Beta ingin hendak di-kayohkain sakai”, maka kata 
Bendahara, "Jikalau demikian, mari-lah tuanku.” Maka Sultan 
Husain pun naik-lah ka-perahu Bendahara, maka Sultan Muda s 
pun di-riba oleh Sultan Husain, maka berkayoh-lah sakai, maka 
kenaikan Sultan Husain tinggal jauh. 

.Sa-telah datang ka-Kota Kara, maka kata Bendahara, "Tahan- 
lah dahulu ”, maka kata Sultan Husain, “Apa kerja hertahan T" 
Maka kata Bendahara, " Kenaikan tuanku lagi tinggal ”, maka 
saibnt Sultan Husain, " Had Bendahara, dari-pada sangat dcmdam 
beta akan dull raja beear di-Ham dengan dua buah perahu juga 
beta sefkarang telah datang ka-mari, kenaikan-kah beta nanti? 
Kayoh-lah isupaya segera kita mengadap !” Maka di-kayoh orang- 
lah. Sia-telah datang ka-Jamibu Ayer, maka .Sultan Mahmud Shah 
isendira mendapatkan 10 ibergajah mendapatkan S.ultan Husain pun 
menjunjong* 1 duli. Maka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah akan Sultan 
Husain d/i-pelok di-ehium, di-bawa naik ka-atas gajah, di-dudokkan 
bertimbal rengka meriba Sultan Muda, lalu masok ka-dalam. 
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P. 16 (184) Sa-telah da tang ka-dalam, dudok-lah di-balerong, 
maka oleli Sultan Mahmud Shah akan Sultan Rustam di-bawa dadok 
sama-sama, maka hidangan pun di-bawa orang-lah, Maka Sultan 
Mahmud Shah pun santap-lah sama-sanm dengan Sultan Husain. 
Ada pun akan Sultan Husain itu ada sa-orang abentara-nya, Seri 
Indera 32 nama-nya, berdiri hampir Sultan Husain, apabila orang 
menvabong di-halaman balai itu, Iniim sorak-nya. Maka Sultan 
Husain ‘ashik 13 rnelihat pada orang menvabong itu, dari-pada sangafc 

hishik baginda, maka baginda 14 kapada Sultan Mabinud 

Shah 15 tangan, seraya kata-nya, a Tar oh T Maka 

oleli Seri Indera di-paut-nya palia Sultan Husain, kata-nva, “Ayali- 
amla, * tuanku !” Maka Sultan Husain pun mengadap, seraya 
men vernbah, demikian kelakuan-nya. 10 Ada sa-orang luihibalang 
Sultan Husain, Bin nama-nya, apabila Sultan Husain minimi, 
sa-telah ia sudah mabok, maka di-puji-nya segala hulu baking, kata- 
nya, i£ Si Din 18 itu bapa-nya berani, datang ka-pada dia pun. berani, 
Siapa itu, bapa-nya penakiit, datang ka-pada-nya berani ?% bagai- 
bagai puji-nya, tetapi yang menindeh 10 baginda Si Din-lah. Maka. 
di-khabarkan orang ka-pada Sultan Husain bahawa ia tiada di- 
terima oleli Sultan Mahmud Shah. Sa-telah ia menengar khabar 
itu, maka (kata) 20 Sultan Husain, u Ada pun akan Si Husain 21 
ini, jikalau tiada di-terima orang, ku-perangi-lah tanah Bentan ini !*' 

Maka oleli baginda itu di-sayong-nva 22 tangan baju-nya, 

dari-pada kesangatan singshig-nya, 255 maka di-asak-nya 

keresek-nya kerSpak 24 bunyi-nya peehah dari-pada kesangatan di- 
kitar-nya. 

Di-eherdterakan orang, pada masa itu tujoh kali sa-hari Sultan 
Husain bersalin hajii, menyaxongkan keris. Jvemudian dari itu, 
maka di-terima oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah, maka Sultan Husain 
pun terlalu sukaehita. Maka segala huluibalang (Sultan) 2 '"’ Husain 
dari Ha.ru pirn sa-bagai 20 datang mendapatkan dia, pada sa-hari- 
Iiari aa-buah dua buah datang, maka sennia-nya berkampong, jadi 
sa-ratus banyak-nya. Hata maka -Sultan Mahmud Shah memula'i 
pekerjaan mengawinkin Sultan Husain dengan Baja Puteh, herjaga 
tiga bulam lama-nya. Sa-telah datang-lah ka-pada tiga bulan, 
maka Sultan Husain pun di-kahwinkan dengan Raja Puteh. Sa- 
telah sudah kahwin, maka Baja Puteh tiada kasehi akan Sultan 
Husain, maka baginda lari pada avahamla baginda. Maka oleh 
Sultan Mahmud Shah anakanda yang lain pula di-anugerahakan 
ka-pada. Sultan Husain. -Maka Sultan Husain tiada man, kata-nya, 
“ Tang ini saudara hamlba, tiada hamba anau, hamlba hendakkan 
isteri hamlba jugaA Maka sembah Benclahara pada S,ultan Mahmud 
Shah, “ Tuanku, mengapa-tah maka Yang-di-pertuan turutkan 
kehendak paduka anakanda tiada man akan (Sultan Husain itu? 
Jikalau tuanku tegaii pun, 27 p. IT (1-85) apa-tah akan bunyi-nya 
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di-dongar orang?” tMaka titah .Sultan Malmmd Shah, Benar-lah 
saperti sembah Bendahara itu ”, maka di-suroh baginda bujok Baja' 
Puteh, di-suroh (pada) 28 kemlbali pada Sultan Husain. Sa-telah 
itu, maka Raja Futeh pun pulang-lah kapada Sultan Husain, maka 
terlalu sukachita baginda, maka Sultan Husain dengan Raja Puteh 
pun terlalu berkaseh-kasehan. Maka Sultan Husain 20 berkira-kira 
hendak kernbali ka-Haru, maka kata Sultan Husain, “ Haniba tiada 
•dapat dud ok di-Ben tan ini, dengan sebab tiga perkara: pertama, 
.sebab bdsek Hang Ainbang, 30 kedua sebab tabek 31 Tun Rana, ketiga 
sebab umpat 82 Tun Bija Sura.” 88 Ada pun akan bisek Hang 
Amibang, jikalau barang kata, baik jahat sa-kali pun, berbisek juga, 
karna pekerjaan yang hiisek itu. ada-lah rahasia dalam-nya, jadt 
shak 34 hati orang melihat dia. Akan tafcek Tun Rana, jikalau orang 
dudck dim tiga berti ndeh -tind eh paha sa-kali pun, maka. Tun Rana 
akan lain serta kata-nya Tabek, tabek ”, maka di-langkah-nya. 

Akan Tun Bija Sura pula, jikalau ia sa-lagi belli m 

orang mem an dang ka-pada-nya 35 juga eharek-ehaxek 80 

dengan kain orang hingga niemaii dang ka-pada-nya. Maka dari 
sebab tiga orang ini-lah, maka Sultan Husain tiada dapat cliam 
di-Bentan, maka baginda motion -lah ka-pada Sultan Mahmud Shah 
hendak kem'bali ka-Haru, Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, 

“ Baik-lah ”, maka Sultan Husain pun berlengkap-lah. 

Sa-telah sudah lengkap, maka Sultan Husain pun menjunjong 
duli Sultan Mahmud Shah sama-sama dengan Raja Puteh, isteri 
baginda., maka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah kedua anakda baginda 
di-pel ok di-ehiiun. Maka bunyi orang menangis dalam istana 
Sultan Mahmud Shah itu saperti kematian bunyi -nya, maka Sultan 
Mahmud Shah memiberi pakaian dan alat kerajaan akan Raja 
Puteh, terlalu banyak, tiada terjkira-kira lagi, sbahadan emas juga 
sa-bahara, Labis segala pakaian baginda, baginda anugerahakan 
akan Raja Puteh, yang tinggal lagi pada Sultan Muda batil temhaga 

suasa Or^. Alan sa-bilah pedaiig' kerajaan yang ber- 

naga. 87 iMaka sembah Bendahara pada Sultan Mahmud Shah, 

“ Tuankii, paduika anakda Sultan Mu da akan di-raj akan, sakalian 
babas tuanfcu anugerahakan ka-pada paduka^ anakda yang ka-Haru, 
suatu pun tiada tinggal pada paduka anakda.” Maka titah Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, ^ Jikalau ada pedang kerajaan yang sa-bilah itu 
pada Sultan Mud a, anas pun ada-lah,” yaani apabila kerajaan, ada 
tunas. 

Sia-bermula, di-anugerahakan baginda anak tuaii-tuan, empat- 
p. 18 (186) puloh laki-laki, empat-puloh perempuan, akan anakda 
bag/aida di-Ham iitu, ada yang bini-nya pergi, ada. yang tinggal 
bapa pergi, ada yang tinggal anask pergi bapa. iSa-telah itu, maka 
Sultan Husain pun hilir-lah, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun 

mengantar anakda baginda hingga ^ ^3 Sa-telah tiada-lah 
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a'ni,l»‘ hagiada, “ V'»P<>” Mr 

endah Maka sembah Sultan Hueam, Banjak-iah ja « • 

Khat e ;„l,h-«dah. tStopi tM. M J “ 4 “ fSS,, " d 

V'itT bonda ba°inda, “ Am-apa yang di-kata dua bukaxa itu. 
slut Mtan H Jd Shall “ Krt.ma, jikakm raja wm*m m* 

makau dna-tiga-puloh hidangan cnani-belas tujohdielas cr fr 
itu, ada-kah ingar hangar ? Kerekut 40 lantair pun tiada, sa-konyong- 

konyong hidangan. Bagai-mana pula besar-nya Wdangaa 
to pat dari-pada hidangan kita. Suatn lagi, segala pinggan nrang- 
kok-nva dan talam-nya bm» perak dan tembaga .suasa l >t ki^ 
Maka' bonda Sultan Husain pun hairan menengar beiita anakda 
ba-gmcla itu. 

Wa-llahu a’lamu bi-s-sawab. 

(i) 6-if ( 2 ) There seeing to be omitted some such phrase 

as sahaya langgar. 0) 0)yr O’) P^ m - < 6) ? = 

Tea- Lay am ,{j') apparently a copyist sslip. (8) Omitted in 

<9)>o (io)? omit. 00 0‘0;-O 

(14) ? m&ngirlng ( 15) ? - m)ingunjokl-an 00 1 > 00 Cs* 

(is) (j9)oAvu. 00 Omit’ ed in MS. 00 - 00 

00 6--- 00 a’/ 00 Omitted in MS 0 s) ? sa-bagai 

or sa-bahagia daiang = ‘welcome/ 00 (28) Should be 

omitted. (2D) Omitted in MS. 0o)£0 00 ^ 00 

0 3 ) here and elsewhere. 00 — *•“ (35) ? di-kesui-uya. 

00 rjjV- 00 00 r-M* 00 0*0 

(V) Al-kesah. 

Maka tersebut-lali penkataan Sultan Pahang ^tang “gida^ Sul- 
+ „ T , Mahmud Shah. Akan raja itu, 1 maka ahan tjultan 1 anan 0 , 
K diJfbil oleh Sultan Mahmud , Shah akan “ 6 »^u- Mudukkan 
. baginda dSngan anak ibaginda yang bernama Ba a HMijali, (hi 
;l di-nobatkan sa-kali., Sa-telah herapa lama-nva di-Bentau, bt e ala 
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raja-raja itu pun mohon pada Sultan Mahmud Shah, lalu Biasing- 
Biasing kembali ka-negeri-nya. 

Hata maka di-perseinbalikan orang ika-bawah duli Sultan Mah- 
mud Shah, “ Buhawa angkatan dari Goah 4 telah hadzir seikarang 
di-Melaka, kapal tiga-puloh, ghalias empat buah, ghali panjang 
lima buah, fmsta dualapan, banting dua buah, akan datang ine- 
nyerang kita.” Maka Sultan Mahmud Shah menitahkan Bendahara 
membaiki kota dan mengimpunkan segala raayat, maka baginda 
menitahkan Seri Awadana, 5 karna ia Tean-enggong, mengerahkan 
segala orang bekerja m&iegoh Kota Kara. Maka segala hamba 
orang di-suratkan akan bekerja. Maka Seri Awa p. 19 (187) cl ana u 
nienyuratkan dengan. daya-nya 7 sendiri demikian bunyi-nya. "Ada 


pun hamba Seri Awa d ana 8 9 sa-orang nama-nya, pertanda 

lag! me ml) awa tomb a k ; si S el a mat sa-orang nama-nya, berkemudi 

lagi membawa 11 sa-orang nama-nya, berkayoh 


lagi membawa pedang; 32 sa-orang nama-nya, pengiring 

lagi membawa kalamdan.” 33 Surat itu di-persembahkan pada 
■Sultan Mahmud Shah: sa-telah di-lihat baginda biuiyi sunat itu, 
maka terlalu mairka baginda, maka tatah Sultan Mahmud Shah, 
Jikalau datang pada pergiliran Seri Awadana akan jadi Ben- 
dahara, di-matikan Allah-lah kit a ! ” 

Hata maka Kota Kara ,pnn sudah-lah, maka Sang Setia ber- 
diakap menunggii Kota K ara. Akan sembah Sang Setia, "Jikalau 
Kota Kara alah, patek lmti! Jika datang Feringgi, apa hal? 
Kapal-nya kita ternbak dengan dua buah bedil ini. 1” Akan bedii 
itu pun, penghmi-nya ada besar iimau manis China, Kaga Ombak 
sa-puehok nama-nya, Katak Berenang sa-puchok nama-nya, itu-lah 
yang (li-akan-akani. 14 Hata Feringgi pun datang-lah, maka Pateh 
Suradara 1 *“ di-tiahkan. Sultan Mahmud Shah suloh, maka bertemu 

dengan Feringgi M 1U Maka ia segera kembali berkayoh 

bangs t-bang-at ; maka (li-tanya orang, “ Pnteli Suradara, apa 
khabar ? ” " Maka saliut-nya, “ Kapal-nya di-Lu ; bok, 17 gorap-nya 1 * 

Vi’ _,LCi.o 

Sa-telali ia datang ka-Kopak, maka segala pemandangan-nya 
seinua-nya di-pereembabkan-nya ka-bawah duli Yang-di-pertuan, 
maka baginda. menitahkan Paduka Tuan, menitahkan, “ Feringgi 
di-Kuala Tebing Tinggi.” iSeri Naradiraja pun datang naik ka- 
perahu Paduka Tuan hendak meshuarat. Maka Feringgi pun 
datang niud-ek, empat buah ghali ; maka perahu Paduka Tu-an ter- 
kepong oleli Feringgi, dna buah dari kanan, dua buah dani kird, 
segala kelengkapa.n Vang lain sa-bagai 19 pula datang. Maka kata 
orang pada Paduka Tuan, “ Apa l)ichara tuanku, karna Feringgi 
terlalu banyak datang.” Maka Paduka Tuan fikir, kata-nya dalam 
hati-nya, “ Jiikalaiu aku melanggar pada ketika itu Seri Karadiraja 
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a da, di-sini, tiada ctepat tiada kelihatan nama-nya, karna ia sangat 
di-kaseh Yang-di-pertuan.” Maka Paduka Tuan memanggil Hang 
Aji Maras," 0 karna ia penghulu perahu, Paduka Tuan berbiset 
clengan Aji Maras, maka Hang Aji Maras pun pergd-lali ka-lialuaru. 
Maka kata Seri Xaradiraja (pack,) Paduka Tuan, “ Drang Kava, 
mari kita langgar Feringgi ini!” Maka kata Paduka Tuan,, 
“Baik-lahA Maka kata Hang Aji Maras dari haliu-haluaii, 21 

“ P&rahu kita ^ . Maka kata Paduka Tuan, ctf Jikalau pexalra 

, undor-lab! ” Maka oleh Hang Aji Maras di-suroli-nya 

dayong* lmidek, maka sakalian orang pun mudek-lah. Maka Fe- 
ringgi. pun datangdali melanggar waktu ayer surut, maka glialias 
di-tambatkan-nya di-Kota Kara, serta ayer pa, sang, habas-lah 
berjabat, Maka di-beclil orang-lah [dari] darat kena kapal-nya 
hisab pun ia tiada. Maka didanggar-nya-lali * kota Sang Setia,. 
maka berperang-lali ter la, lu raaniai, maka banyak-lah orang mati 

dan luka. Maka Sang Set ia jfAw minta p. SO (188) bantu 

ka-safoerang. Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah pacla Tun Xara- 
wangsa bantu S,ang Setia, maka Tun Xarawangsa menyembah lain 
pergi. Sa-tekh di-la hat oleh Paduka Tuan barang orang yang: 
pergi ka-sana itn, jikalau tiacla mati bertelanjang bereiiang ka- 
saberang sini, maka vsemteh Paduka Tuan ka-bawah diili Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, a Tuan lag patek pohonkan menantu patek itu, 
karna musoh besar : siapa akan kapit patek, jikalau tiacla ia? *' 
Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, fit Balek-lah Tun Xarawangsa.” 
Maka Tun Xarawangm pun balek. 

ITata perang pun rnakin besar-lah, Sang Setia pun mati, Lak- 
sairtana pun luka, maka orang Ben tan pun pe-ehah-lah perang-nya,, 
habis lari. Ada pun akan Sultan Mahmud Shah, tiacla bergerak 
dari istana-nya, kasad begin cl a, “ Jikalau Feringgi clatang, b&ramok- 
lah aku di-sini.” Maka senibah Seri Xaradiraja, u Tuanku, baik- 
lali ber-angkat undor, karna negeri telah alah.” Maka titah Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, “Hai Seri Xaradiraja, seclia kita ketahui Bentan 
ini tanah pulau ! Oleh biehara kita, tiada akan undor, maka kita 
diam di-Bentau ini, jikalau biehara kita undor, baik-lah kita diam 
pada tanah besar, karna yang adat raja-raja itn, alah negert-nya, 
ia mati.” Maka senibah Seri Xaradiraja, “Salah titah tuanku 
itu, karna ada raja cli -negeri sakalian, jika ada hayat Yang-di- 
pertu.au, sa-puloh negeri boleh di-aclakan,” Maka titah Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, “ J angan-lalx Seri Xaradiraja berk at a lagi kita 
akan undor dari sini, tiada-lah.” Maka oleh Seri Xaradiraja di- 
tarek-nya tangan Sultan Mahmud Shah, di-bawamya turim berjalam 
Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, “ Shahid-lah, Seri Xaradiraja 
memhawa liamba lari.” Maka semhah Seri Xaradiraja., “ Seclia 
patek-lah memhawa tuanku lari.” Maka titah Sultan Mahmud 
Shall, “ Aria kita dan emas banyak tinggal, apa hal kita ? ” Maka 
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sembah Seri Xaradiraja, % Bichara 22 patek berlepaskan segala arta 

itu.” Maka Seri 23 berkata 24 pada Bendahara^ V Perlepaskan 
arta Yang-di-pertuan dalam 1st an a itu ! ” Maka sahut Bendahara, 
Baik-lain” Maka oleh Bendahara segala orang banyak semua-nya 
di-tahanimya, t'iada di-heri-ya lari, maka segala arta dan emas 
semua-nya dd-bahagi' 25 . oleh Bendahara, di-suroh-nya membawa arta 
dan emas ; maka sennm-nya habis lepas, satu pun tiada finggak 
I Maka Feringgi pun masok-kli merampas, maka orang pun lari 

eherai-beruk Maka Sultan Mahmud Shall berjalan di-hutan itu, 
per-empmm 'banyak, laki-laki hanya Seri Xaradiraja sa-orang yang 
tiada bercherai dengan Sultan Mahmud Shah. Sa-telah datang 
pada suatu tempat, maka hertemn dengan Tun Xarawangsa men- 
chari iat&ri-nya dengan segala orang-nva.. Sa-telah di-Lihat oleh 
Seri Akradiraja, maka kata-nva, “ Ada-kali Mahmud hendak ka- 
mana ? ” Sahut [Tun] Xarawangsa, “Sahaya hendak menehari 
perempnain/ 5 Maka kata Seri Xaradiraja, cc Mari tuan hamba, 
karna ini Yang-cti- p. 21 (189) pertuan.” Maka sahut Tun Nara- 
wangsa, u Yang-di-pertuan telali ada-lah. Anak isteri hamba, 
jikalau di-tangkap oleh Feringgi, ap a baik-nya?” Maka sahut 
Seri blaradiraja, “ Demikian-lah kata tuan hamba, karna adat kita 
hamba Melayu. ini man anak dan isteri, masakan sama dengan tuan ? 
Istimewa pula bapa kita, siapa nieinbunoh dia? Bukan-kah raja 
fy ini ? Slkarang-lah kita balas berbuat kebaktian ka-pada-nya. Lagi 

pun hamba b-ukan-kah eaudara tuan hamba? Sampai hati-kali tuan 
hamba nueninggalkan haaniba ? ” Sa-telah men eiigar kata itu, maka 
Tun Xarawangsa pun balek men giringkaii Sultan Mahmud Shah 
berjalan liutan itu, terpeleehok-pelechok, tiiada beroleh berjalan, 
sebah tiada kuasa berjalan. Maka di-bebat dengan kain tapak kaki 
baginda, maka baharu beroleh berjalan. Miaka titah Sultan Mah- 
mud Shah pa da Seri Xaradiraja, “ Kita belunri 0 makan dara paigi.” 
Sa-telah Seri Xaradiraja menengar titah itu, maka kata Seri Xara- 
diraja pada Tun Xarawangsa, “ Pergi tuan haamba cbarikan Yang- 
di-pertuan nasi sail tap.” Maka Tun • Xarawangsa pergi, sa-benfcar 
berjalan, bertemu dengan sa-orang peremipuan membawa nasi dalam 
bakul. Maka kata Tun Xarawangsa, “ Mari ibu, beri akan nasi 
sa dikit ! Maka kata perempuan tua itu, “ Ambil-lah, tuan!” 
r Maka oleh Tun Xarawangsa di-ambil-nva daun balek adap, ada 

berapa helai, di-buboh-nya nasi, segera di-bawa-nya pada Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, maka baginda pun santap-lah. 

Sa-telah sudah santap, maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, “Apa 
bichara S[eri Xaradiraja, karna emas pada kita sa-kupang pun 
tiada! ” Maka kata Seri Xaradiraja pada Tun Xarawangsa, 
** Pergi tuan hamba clxarikan Yang-di-pertuan emas.” Maka kata 
Tun Xarawangsa, “Baik-lah.” Maka Tun Xarawangsa pun pergi 
berjalan. Maka di-Iihat-lah oleh Tun Xarawangsa sa-orang orang 
membawa karas ada berat-nya duakati. Maka oleh Tun A T ara- 
wangsa lain di-sambut-nya di-bawa-nya lari, maka kata orang itu, 
^ “ Lihat-lah Tun Xarawangsa menyamun P Maka oleh Tun Xara- 
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waiigsa kata orang itu tiada • didiisabkan-nya, rnaka di-tuciong 
karas itu, di-hawa-nya ka-pada Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka titah 

Sultan, “ Sedang-lah ini" maka berjalan itu terns MT.Ada 

pun Bendahara mengikut Sultan Mahmud Shah; akan Paduka 
Tuan dengan segala anak isteri-nya turun di-belakang Bent an, lain 

pergi jAJT Maka Paduka Tuan berkata pada anak-nya, Tim 

Pekerma, “ Pergi engkau ka-laut, kakmpongkan segala raayat di~ 
hint marl kita pergi menjemput Y ang-di-pertuanP Maka Tun 
Pekerma pun pergi-lah mengimpunkan segala sakai, maka segala 
sakai pun berkamp ong-lali. 

Maka Tun nialmiud, anak Paduka Tuan, da tang dar'i Selangor, 

dua-piiloh kelengkapan, hertemu dengan Tun Pekerma jy}^> 

Maka kata Tim Pekerma pada Tun Mahmud, “ Mari kita pergi 
menjemput YaiigMi-pertuan." Maka p. 2& (190) kata Tun Mah- 
mud, “ Baik-lali ", maka Tun Pekerma dan Tim Mahmud pun 

. ^ 

pergi-kih inendapatkail Sultan Mahmud SJia.li 

Sa-bermula Feiinggi pun telah under -lab baharn lima-belas- 
■bath S a- telah bertemu dengan Sultan, maka baginda pun ter lain 
suka 27 baginda melihat Tun Mabmnd datang, maka kenaikan pun 
ada di-bawa-nya oleh Tun Pekerma. Maka baginda pun naik-lah 
ka-peralm, maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah pada Bendahara, “’A. pa 
biehara Bendahara sekarang ? Ka-mana balk kita pergi ? " Maka 
senubah Bendahara, “ Patek menengar kbabar da ri -pada bapa patek, 
jikalau barang ka-suatu hal negeri, hendak-lah raja fcawa ka- 
Kumpar." Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shall, “ Jikalau demikian, 
inari-lah kita ka-Ivampar ! " Maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun 
berangkat ka-lvanipar. <Sa-telah datang ka-Kampar, maka baginda 
pun diam-Iah di-I\ am par. Maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun hendak 
menggelar Tun Mahmud oleh 28 bangat datang meiidapatkan 
baginda, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah member! titah pada Benda- 
hara, “Pileh-lah gelar dua tiga perkara ini akan Tun Mahmud 
Shah, pertama Tun Talani, 30 kedua Tun Bijaya 31 Mahamenteri, 
keitaga Tun Aria Bijadiraja, 32 keempat Seri Naradiraja ; 33 barang 
yang berkenan, ambil-lah l m4e Maka sembah Bendahara, “Ada 
pun akan gelar Tun Talani itu, sunggoh pun gelar nenek 35 moyang, 

tetapi gelar c/y& 3G . Akan Tun Bijaya 37 Mahamenteii 
itu, sunggoh pun gelar menteri, tetapi tiada patut pada Tun Mah- 
mud Shall itu. 20 Ada pun akan Tun Aria Bijadiraja 32 itu, sung- 
goh pun gelar mentua-nya, ada-lah akan gelar itu gelar (itu) 38 
orang Hujong Karaug. Akan Seri Siiradiraja 39 itu, sunggoh. pun 
gelar besar, hanya gelar itu tua •amol-lah.. la pun segera datang 
mengadap Yang-di-pertuan, gelardah Seri Agar 40 Baja." Maka 
di-gelar baginda-kh akan Tun Mahmud Seri Agar Baja. Bata 
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maka Paduka Tuan dan segala orang kaya-kaya dan segala pegawai 
S'ennia-nya pun datang-lah m-cngadap Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

Sa-telah kedengaran-lah ka-IJaru, bahawa negeri Bentaii sudah 
alah, maka Sultan Husain pun datang ka-Kampar mendapatkan 
Sultan Mahmud Shah, maka terlalu sukachita Sultan Mahmud 
Shah melihat Sultan Husain itu datang. Maka mangkubumi Sul- 
tan Husain, Baja Pahlawan 41 nama-mya, itu pun datang sama-sama. 

Alcan Baja Pahlawan 41 itu raja Seri se-dia raja besar dalam 

negeri Ham . 42 Ada pun akan adat Haru, jika malcan, barang siapa 
orang besar, ka-atas makan rainum, dan barang siapa berani , 43 ka- 
atas* akan Baja Pahlawan , 41 jika makan, ka-atas, jika minum pun, 
ka-atas, karna ia orang heseri 44 lagi berani . 43 Berapa lama-nya 
Sultan Husain di-Kampar, maka baginda pun mohon kembali ka- 
Haru. Sa-telah berapa lama-nya, Bendahara pun keanbali-lah ha - 

rahmat Allah, maka di-tanamkan orang ^ 3.0 . Itu-lah di-sebui 

orang p. 23 (191) Bendahara, ^ . Maka Paduka Tuan 

jadi. Bendahara. 

Sa-bermula Seri Awadana 45 pun sudah hiking, maka Tun 
Xarawangsa-lah jadi Temenggong. Maka titah Sultan Mahmud 
Shah pada Seri Xaradi raja, a Terlalu besar jasa 40 Seri Xaradiraja 
pada kita, tiada terbalas oleh kita. Jikalau Seri Xaradiraja man. 
dudok dengaannak kita, mari-lah kita ambil akan meiiantuV Maka 
sembah Seri Xaradiraja, “ Mohon patek tuanku, karna patek hamba, 
yang anakda itu tuan pada patek. ?? Maka titah Sultan Mahmud 
Shah, “ Mengapa maka Seri Xaradiraja berk at a demikian itu? 
Jikalau tiada akan patut pada bichara kita, masakan man kita 
mengambil Seri Xaradiraja akan menantu-nya ? T * Maka sembah 
Seri Xaradiraja, “Sa-benar-nya-lah saperti titah itu: saperti segala 
manusia yang banyak ini hukan-kah dari-pada Xabi Adam ‘alaihi- 
s-salam, sa-orang pun tiada dari-pada jenis lain, ada jadi Islam, 
ada men jadi kafir, demikian-lah, tuanku, keadaan semua-nya pun. 
Kama segala orang tua-tua patek dahulu kala itu sedia hamJba pada 
orang raja yang tua dahulu kala itu. Jikalau patek dudok dSngan 
paduka anakda, nesehaya binasa-kh namsa segala Mekyu yang 
dahulu kala itu." Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, “ Jikalau Seri 
Xaradiraja tiada mau menurutkan kehendak hati kita, dorhaka-lah 47 
Seri Xaradiraja pada kita." Maka sembah §eri Xaradiraja, 
“ Tuanku empimya at as batu kepala patek ! Biar-lah patek di- 
kutoki 4S deaigan iiama yang baik, jangan dorhaka 4l) ka-bawah duli." 
Matka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, USunggoh-lah Seri Xaradiraja 
tiada mau? Supaya anak kita, kita beri bersuami lain." Maka 
sembah Seri Xaradiraja, u X aik-lah , 50 tuanku, kesukaan patek-lah 
akan paduka anakda di-beri bersuami lain." Maka titah Sultan 
Mahmud Shah akan anakda baginda tuan 51 puteri itu di-dudokkan 
baginda dengan anak Baja Pahang, raja yang asal. * 
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Plata ada herapa lama-nya antara-nya, niaka Sultan Mahmud 
Shah pun gering-lah, maka baginda nienyuroh memanggil Benda- 
hara, Pad idea Tuan dan Seri Narad iraja dan orang besar-besar dp a 
tig.a orang, niaka baginda bersandar pada balm Seri Xaracliraja, 
dahi-nya cli-pertcmukan baginda dengan dahi Seri Xaradiraja, 
maka ti tali Sultan Mahmud Shah, “Ada pun yang perasaan kita, 
balrnwa sak it ini akan mati-lah rasa-nya. Akan Sultan Mmla ini, 
peturoh kita-lah, karna ia kanak.” Maka cembali Bendahara dan 
segala orang kaya-kaya, “ Tuanku, dd>ja;uhkan Allah segala ke~ 
jaliatan dari-pada tuanku ! Tetapi jikalau layn nunput di-halaman 
Y a ng-cli-p ert nan, nesehaya saperti titah Y ang-di-pertuan itu, tiada- 
lah patek salahi/ ■ Maka terlalu sukachita Sultan Mahmud Shah 
p. 24 ( 192 ) menmgar sank ah segala ora ng kaya-kaya itu. Ada 
herapa lama-nya, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun "kembali-lah ka- 
liadzrat Allah taala, darii negeri fana ka-negeri yang baka, maka 
Stiltan Mahmud Shah pun di-tanamkan orang-lah saperti adat raja- 
raja ( ?) mangkat'^ ; baginda-Iah di-sebxit orang Marhum di-Kampar, 
Ada pun unior baginda kerajaan di-Melaka tiga-pnloh tahun, maka 

Melaka pun alah jyv^ 53 lain ka-Pahang sa-taliun, di-Bentan 
baginda dua-belas tahun, di-Kampar lima tahun. Maka menjadi 
samua-nya nmor baginda di-atas kerajaan enxpat-puloh dualapan 
tahun. 

»Sa-telah Marhum di-Kampar sudah niangkat, maka .baginda 
Sultan Muda kerajaan, gelar baginda Sultan Aiauddiii BiYyat Shah, 
maka Baja Muda Perampuan di-iixchitkan 54 oleh 55 Bendahara clan 
segala orang kaya-kaya. Maka kata raja, “ Mengapa-tah 50 maka 
beta di-nyalikan ? 57 Masakam beta ixierebui kerajaan Sultan 

Muda?” Maka kata segala orang kaya-kaya itu, “ j uga 

Baja Muda pergi clari negeri ini. v Maka kata raja, <£ Nanti-lah, 
nasi beta kgi di-dapor, belimi nxasak.” Maka kata segala orang 
kaya-kaya, “ Apia akan di-naiiti lagi, sekarang-lah tu.riin ! r Maka 
Baja Muda pun turmi-lah dengan isteri-nya Tun Terang dan anak 
baginda sa- -orang, Baja Mansur nama-nya; maka kata Baja Muda, 

“ Persenibahkan pada finehe* cA * jikalau beta mati, Mansur 

Shah haadak-lah ^ j oleh finehe’ ^>1 Maka kata 

orang kaya itu, “ Baik-lah maka Raja Muda pun menunrpang-lali 
pada sa-buah balok baginda ka-Siak, clari Saak lalu ka-Kang. r ' s 

Maka ada sa-orang Man Jong, nama-nya, din netiasa 

■beniaga clari Perak ka-Kang/ 8 maka di-lihat-nya Baja Muda 
di-Kang, 59 maka cli-bawa-nya ka-Perak. Maka" di-rajakan-nya 
di-Perak, maka baginda bernanna Sultan Muzaffar SJiah. 

Sa-bermula akan Seri Agar Diraja, sedia di-suroh Bendahara 
‘Paduka Tuan cKam di-Selangor, penaka mja-lah ia di-Selangor. 
Ada pun akan Sultan Kedah beranak sa-orang perempuan, Baja 
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Setia G0 nama-nya. maka Seri Agar Raja pergi ka-Kedah . beristerikan 
anak Raja Kedah yang bernama Raja Setia 00 itu, di-ha wa-nya ka~ 
vSelangor. Maka oleli (Sultan Muzaifar Shah dbsuroh-nya jemput 
ka-Selangor. Sa-telah Seri Agar Raja da tang ka-Perak, maka di- 
jadikan oleh MuzafMr Shah beiidahara.. Maka Sultan MuzafPar 
Shah pun beranak pula sa-orang pereinipuan bernama Raja DewL 
Sa-telah ittn, beranak pula 61 bernama Raja Ahmad, sa-orang lagi 
bernama Raja Abdul jalil, sa-orang lagi bernama Raja Patlniah, 
sa-orang lagi bernama Raja Hatijah, sa-orang lagi bernama Raja 
Tengah, senms-nya enam-belas orang anak bagiaida dengan i-steri 
bagiiida Tun Terang itu, beranak dengan guild ek 62 sa-orang laid- 
laid bernama Raja Muhammad. 

(l) This clause seems superfluous. I s 

(5) Possibly a genuine old form. It seems to make better 

sense in Sanskrit then Udana. 6) dA 3 tA^ (7) lA- 3 (8) 

(9) ? si-Nanda (10) or (ll) ? si-Tua. (12)? si-Teki 

(13) <Uf (14) JA* (15) (16) ? di-Loyam ( (ZT^ 

(18) (19) ? sa-baJiagia. (20) u~J^ A (21) O 3 

(22) >f (23) ?-Naradiraja. (24) (25 

(26) ^ (27) (28) (29) Inserted by a copyist’s error. 

(30) (31) cAf (32) (33) (34) *L*\ 

(35) o? (36) ? kShutan-liiitanan. (37) caV (38) ? omit 

(39) (40) ? Agararaja. (4l) (42) A-& 

(43) (44) (4:5) 0 3 a' ■'.(46) ^riV (47) ^ 

archaic: Skt . dr oil am (48) -JC 0 3 (49) (50) 

? error for baik-lah (51) £p (52) but something seems 

missing here (53) ? dari Mo r (54) d 3 ^- 1 ^ 3 (55) ^ 

(56) (57) aH 13 (58) ^ (59) (60) ^ ? Si« 

(61) sa-orang has been omitted. (62) 
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(VI) Al-kesah. 

p. 2o (193) Maka tersebut-lah perfcataan Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah pula. Sa-telah baginda di-atas kerajaan, maka baginda pun 
heiidak heristcri ka-Pahang, maka Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah 1 
member! titah pad a Rendahara Paduka Tuan menyuroh berlengkap, 
maka Rendahara Paduka Tuan pun s-egera berlengkap. 'Sa-telali 
sudah lengkap, maka Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah 1 pun berangkat 
ka-Pahang., Sa-telah herapa lama-nya di-jalan, maka sampai-Iah 
ka-Pahang. Ada pun pada zaman itu Sultan Mahmud Shah nania 
Raja Pahang. Berta baginda men engar Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah datang, maka Sultan 2 pun keluar nimgalu-ngalukaii Sultan 
Alauddin Riayat Shah. Sa-tMah bertemu, maka Sultan Mahmud 
Shah pun meaijunjong dull Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah, lain 
di-ha \va baginda niasok ka-negeri, di-dud okkan di-atas takhta kera- 
jaan, maka Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah pun bersuka-sukann* 
dengan Sultan Mahmud. 4 

" Sg-telah datang pada ketika yang baik, maka baginda pun 
di-kawinkan-lah dengan saudara Sultan Mahmud Shall. Sa-telah 
itu, datang ka-pada ketika Raja Pahang akan mengantar bunga 
emas dan bunga perak ka-Siam, maka baginda pun berkira-kira 
hendak mengutus ka-Siam, maka baginda menyuroli berlengkap. 
Sa-telah sudah lengkap, maka Sultan Mahnmid pun menyuroli me- 
ngarang surat pada Raja Siam dan pada Rerakelang. 5 Ada pun 
adat surat Pahang pada Keiang 6 risembahA Tatkala itu Rendahara 
Paduka Tuan pun ada hadzir di-sana, maka Sultan Mahmud ber- 
tanva pada Rendahara Paduka Tuan, u Berkirim seinbah Sultan 
pada Rerakelang ? ?? Maka kata Rendahara Paduka Tuan, “Jangan- 
kan paduka a dim] a, sedang pat-ek lagi tiada berkirim sembah pada 
Rerakelang.” Maka kata Tun Derahman, “ Orang Pahang ber- 
kirim surat a pa di-Kelangy datok?"’ Sjahut Rendahara Paduka 
Tuan, “Mau haniha berkirim surat, tetapi kirinmn hamba satu pun 
tiada A Maka sahut Sultan Mahmud, w ‘Biar beta member! kiriman.” 
Maka kata Rendahara., “Baik-Iah.” Maka Rendahara pun me- 
nyurat-lah pada Keiang demiki an bunyi-nya. “ Surat kaseli dari- 
pada Rendahara datang ka-pada Adi Rerakelang ”, sudah itu, kata 
yang lain-lali. Maka Sultan Mahmud pun mengubah surat her- 
kirim kaseh juga. Sa-telah sudah hadzir, maka pergi-lah utusan 
itu ka-Siam. Maka di-beri orang tabu pada Rerakelang utusan 
datang membawa surat Raja Pahang dan Rendahara Ujong Tauah, 
maka kata Rerakelang, “ Apa bunyi-nya surat dari-pada Rendahara 
dan Raja Pahang itu Maka sahut utusan itu, u Bunyi-nya 
dari-pada Rendahara * surat kaseh dari-pada Raja Pahang pun 
demiki an juga.” Maka kata Rerakelang, “.Surat dari-pada Ren- 
dahara Ujong Tauah itu surat 8 bawa masok, dan surat dari-pada 
Raja p. 26 (194) Pahang itu surat 8 bawa kembali, karna tiada adat 
Raja Pahang berkirim 6 kaseh ’ pada Rerakelang TJdiaA y Maka 
sahut utusan itu, “ Oleh apa maka suTat Rendahara Ujong Tamili 
di-terima, surat dari-pada Raja Pahang tiada di-terima Kama 
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Baja Pahang pangkat tuan pada Bendahara." Maika sahut Bera- 
kelang, “la di-sana 10 di-man a tabu? Ada pun di-sini yang 
istiadat-nya Bendahara TTjong Tanah ,itu leheh juga mertahat dari- 
pada Eaja Pahang., Jikalau tuan hainiba tiada perchaya, Lihat-lah 
dalam tambera. 11 Suroh ubah snnat Eaja Pahang, siipav a kil- 
ter ima S " Maka di-salin-lah oleh utusan itu, di-ubah-nya %embah ? , 
nmka di-terima oleh Berakelang, maka utusan Pahang pun kenxbali- 
lah ka-Pahang. Sa-telah samipai-lah ka-Pahang, segala peri hal 
itu semua-nya di-katakaii-nya pada Sultan Mahmud. 

Hata berapa lama-nya Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah di-Pahang,, 
maka baginda pun kemibali ka-Hujong Tanah. Sa-telah datang 
ka-Hujong Tanah, Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah pun diam di- 
Pekan Tua menxbuat KotaKarah 12 di-hulu Sungai [ ] V 

Plata maka kedengaran-lali ka-PIujong Tanah, bahawa Seri Agar 
Eaja jadi Bendahara di-Perak, maka Sultan Alauddin pun terlalu 
murka. Sa-telah Bendaliara Paduka, Tuan menengar khaibar itu, 
maka Bendahara pun membuangkan destar, maka kata Bendahara, 
“ Jikalau Seri Agar Eaja belum ku-bawa mengadap dull Yang-di- 
p-ertuan, belum aku berdestar ! " iMaka Bendahara Paduka Tuan 
rnasok ka-dalam tiada berdestar, sa-hingga keris dan baju, maka 
sembah Bendahara pada Sultan Alaauddin Eiayat SJhah, “ Tuanku, 
patek mohon ka-Perak hendak memanggil Seri Agar Eaja." Maka 
titah baginda Sultan, “ Jangan Bendahara pergi, hiar-lah Tun 
Narawangsa 14 kita titahkan! ", maka titah S-ultan Alauddin Eiayat 
Shah, “ Man-kali Tnn Yarawangsa kita titahkan pergi ka-Perak 
memanggil Seri Agar Eaja? " Maka 'sembah Tun Narawangsa, 
“ Jika tuanku titahkan mengalahkan Perak sa-kali, mau-lah patek 
pergi; hingga mennanggil dia, mohon-Mi patek, karna Eaja P'erem- 
puan di-Perak itu anak saudara patek dengan dia 15 patek." Maka 
titah Sultan, “Jika demikian, Tun Pekernia-lali pergi ka-Perak 
memanggil Seri Agar Eaja." Maka sembah Tun Pekerma, “ Baik~ 
lab, tuanku ", maka Tun Pekerma pun berlengkap. 

Sa-telah sndali lengkap, lalu pergi ka-Perak. Sa-telah berapa 
hari di-jahui, sampai-lah ka-Perak, mudek ka-hulu hingga Lahohan 
Jong, kedengaran-lah ka-Perak mengatakan, “ Tun Pekerma datang 
hendak memanggil Bendahara S,eri Agar Eaja." Maka oleh Ben- 
dahara di-suroh antari Tun Pekerma nasi dengan periok-nya, gulai 
dalam buloh: datang ka-pada Tun Pekerma, maka terlalu amarah 
ia meliliat kelakuan itu, maka Tun Pekermia pun kembali ka-Hujong 
Tanah. Sa-telah datang ka-Hujong Tanah, lain matsok mengadap 
Sultan Alauddin p. 27 (195) Eiayat Shah. Pada ketika itu baginda 
sedang di-adap orang, maka Tun Pekerma, pun datang menyemhah, 
lain dudok pada tempat-ny a, maka segala hal ahwal-nya itu semua- 
nya di-persembahkan-nya ka-bawah cluli Sultan Alauddin Eiayat 
Shah. Sa-telah Bendahara Paduka Tuan menengar khaibar itu, 
maka sembah Bendahara ka-bawah duli Sultan Alauddin Eiayat 
Shah, “ Tuanku, jikalau lain dari-pada patek di-titahkan ka-Perak, 
tiada akan Seri Agar Eaja datang. Biar-lah patek pergi ka-Perak. 
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Serta patek clatang ka-Perak, patek pegang tangan-nya Seri Agar 
Ea j a, lain patek bawa ka-perahu. Jikalau tiada man turun, patek 
h turns keris, patek tikam, ia rebali lb ka-kiri, patek repair b ka- 
kanan ! ** Maka titah Sultan Alanddin Biiayat Sliah, “ Baik-lah, 
mana kehendak Bendahara ! ** Maka Bendahara pirn pergi-lah ka- 
Perak. 

Sa-telah sampai-lah ka-Perak, maka di-snroh alu-alnkan oleh 
Sultan Muzaffar 17 Sliah- Sa-telah Bendahara Raduka Tuan datang, 
lain di-bawa baginda masbk ka-dalam istaim sa-kali, maka nasi 
sail tap pun di-kehiar 18 orang, maka titah Sultan Muzaffar Shah 
pada. Bendahara, “Mari kita makan!** Maka sembah Bendahara, 
iC Patek tuankn mohon, karna tuanku anak tuan patek, santapdah 
tuanku, biar patek terima ayapan lain/* Maka titah Sultan 
Muzaffar Sliah, TMengapa-tah Bendahara demikian? Pada hiehara 
kita, jikalau tiada paint akan beta akan bawa makan, masa akan 1 * 
beta bawa makan ? ** Maka sembah Bendahara Raduka Tuan, 
“ S-edia patut patek makan dengan tuankn, sebab i.tudah maka 
patek tiada man, karna segala orang yang tiada patut makan dengan 
segala raja-raja itu di-kehendaki-nya. makan dengan anak raja-raja, 
sup ay a akan gah-nya ; akan patek, tiada akan jadi-kalr 0 pada patek, 
karna patek sedia patut makan dengan tuanku. Tetapi mohon-lah 
patek, karna tuanku anak tuan ka-pada patek. Santap-lah, tuanku, 
biar-lali patek makan pada tempat lain/* Maka titah Sultan Mu- 
zaffar Shah, “ Mari juga Bendahara makan, karna kita lama sudah 
liereherai, den dam rasa kita akan Bendahara/* Maka sembah 
Bendahara, u Mengapa maka tuanku niengajak patek makan ? 
Tahu-lah patek akan erti-nya, * Apabila ku-bawa Bendahara makan, 
neselraya lekat hati-nya akan dak.it/ Hkir yang demikian itu 
•jangan melintas pada liati tuanku, jikalau ada lag! Saltan Alanddin 
lliavat Shah kerajaan di-Hujong Tanah, patek akan hertuan raja 
yang lain, tiada-Iah ! ** Maka titah Sultan Muzaffar Shah, lain- 
lain pula di-kata Bendahara, .lain di-tarek baginda tangaii Ben- 
dahara, di-letakkanmya pada nasi. Maka titah Sultan, “ Jangan- 
lah banyak kata Bendahara, niari-lah kita makan **, maka oleh 
Bendahara cli-ambil-nya nasi, di-buboh-nya pada daun sir eh, maka 
sembah Bendahara, “ Santap-lah, tuanku ! ** Maka Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah pun santap, maka Bendahara p. 28 (106) Raduka Tuan pun 
makan-lah, habis nasi di-daun sireh itu di-buiboh-nya pula lag] lank 
sia-lauk juga. 

Sa-telah sudah santap, maka Bendahara Raduka Tuan mohon 
pada Sultan Muzaffar Shah, lain ka-rumah Seri Agar Baja. Maka 
Seri Agar Baja pun segera mendapatkan Bendahara, maka oleh 
Bendahara di-pegang-nya tangan Seri Agar Baja, lain di-'bawa-nya 
ka-perahu turun. Maka Bendahara Raduka Tuan pun hilir mem- 
bawa Seri Agar Baja kembali ka-Hujong Tanah. Maka terlala 
sukaehita Sultan Alauddin JMayat SJhah oleh Seri Agar Baja ada 
di-bawa oleh Bendahara. 
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Plata nmka Adipati 21 Kampar pun datang membawa upeti 22 
saperti ad at sedekala, maka Adipati Kampar pun datang pada Seri 
Ntaradiraja, karna adat-nya apabila Adipati Kampar clan Raja 
Tnnggal 23 dan Miandalika 24 Kelang clan -segala orang yang nieme- 
gang negeri yang berliasil di-p§rsenbafakan-nya hasil-nya, datang 
dahulu ka-pada Penghulu Bendahari, Bendahari-lah membawa dia 
masok ka-dalam. Maka Adipati Kampar pun datang -lab pada 
Seri Karadiraja, karna ia Penghulu Bendahari. Ada pun pada 
ketika itu S*eri Kara diraja sakit, maka kata Seri Naradiraja pada 
Adipati Kampar, “ Masok-luh tuan hamba. clengan Sang Bijaya 
Patna mengadap, karna beta tiada betah." Maka masok-lah Adi- 
pati Kampar samia-sama clengan Sang Biijaya Patna, karna ia 
Shahbandar Kampar, bepersemibahkaai segala upeti. 25 Pada ketika 
itu Sultan Aland din Piayat Shah sedang di-adap segala orang kaya- 
kaya semua-nya herkamipong, maka di-lihat baginda Adipati Kam- 
par datang membawa upeti, maka. titah Sixltan Alauddin Piayat 
Shah, “ Di-mana Orang ivaya Seri Karadarajja maka Adipati 
Kampar dan Sang Bijaya Patna maisiok mengadap sendiri ? " 
Maka sembah Adipati Kampar dan Sang Bijaya Patna, “ Tuankri, 
patek itu tiada betah maka tiada mengadap ; sudah dengan kata 
patek itu maka patek masok mengadap." Maka titah Sultan 
Alauddin Piayat Shah, “ Bawa-lah keimibali sa-kali pers-embahan 
itu! Jikalau Orang Kaya lagi sakit, mengapa di-bawa masok 
dahulu setia? 26 Tiada tabu akan istiadat? Ada clarPpada sangat 
hendaik berkata-kata dengan kami.” 

Maka Adipati Kampar dan Sang Bijaya Patna pergi membawa 
segala persembahan itu ka-pada Seri Naradiraja, maka segala titah 
itu semua-nya di-katakan-nya pacla Seri Karacliraja. Maka kata 
Seri Karadiraja, Jikalau demikian, mari-lah kita masok." Maka 
S„eri Karadiraja pun masok membawa persembahan Adipati Kam- 
par. S>a~telah datang-lah ka-dalam, maka ©emibaih Seri Naradira j a, 
“ Tuanku, maka patek tiada masok, karna patek sakit. Sudah 
dengan kata patek maka ia masok." Maka titah Sultan Alauddin 
Piayat Shall, cc Bukan apa, tiada di-jadikan adat-lah 27 yang de- 
mi kian itu ! Jikalau tiada Orang Kaya masok, menjadi binasa-lalr* 
istiadat." Maka upeti itu di-serahkan pada Benclahara 29 p. 29 
(197) Paja masing-masing pada pegangan-nya. 

Sa-telah itu ,maka Sultan Alauddin Piayat Shah menitahkan 
Tun Pekerma menyerang Merbeclang. 20 Maka Tun Pekerma pun 
pergi-lah, enam-puloh kelengkapan.. iSa-telah datang-lah - ka-Mer- 
bedang, maka herperang-lah berapa hari, maka Merbedaug pun alali. 
banyak-lah beroleh rampasan. Maka Tun Pekerma pun kemibali 
ka-Hujong Tanah dengan kenienangan-nya. S'a-telalh datang, lalu 
mudek ka-Pekan Tua mengadap Syiltan Alauddin Piayat Shah, 
maka terlalu suka Sultan Alauddin Piayat Shah, maka baginda 
memberi anugeralia akan Tun Pekerma. 

Wa-llahu adanra bi-s-sawab. 
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.(1) o\A h\t-j (2) Mahmud Shah omitted. (8) 

(4) Shah omitted. (5) “ Phra (formerly Brci'h) R hieing . 

(6) , error for ~ ^ (7) giX (8) ? error for suroh 

(9) ? Ayodhia (Ayuthia), the old capital of Siam. 

(10) o'-’' 5 (11) ^ (1‘ 2 ) °X ( 13 ^ )■' or b- 

(U) jJ-jjjV; do) 

The transcription & meaning are uncertain. (16) *■ ^ O/) 
passim (18) JC>. > (19) yV (20) d^A>- , though 

jadi-lah seems correct. (21) (22) (-13) Jb>*> 


(24) A iu MendaUka ‘local (or district) officer’ occurs in 
the Trengganu inscription & in the IS a garakriagam a (25) 

(26) j.. ? = nf uti, (27) MS. reads ( 2S ) 

(29) It would appear that words have been omitted here. 

(30) y> 

(VII) Al-kesah. 

Maka tersehut-lah perkataan Sang Xaya, sedia diam di-Melaka, 
beristeri tli-Melaka, karaa dahulu kala banyak Melayu. Maka 
Sang Naya nmafalkat dengan segala Melayu yang diam di -Melaka 
itu hen dak mengamok [Feringgi] 1 tatkala ia masofc gereja;? karna 
dahulu kala -apabila Feringgi maisok gereja, 3 segala senjata-nya 
tiada di-bawa-nya., Maka segala orang yang mnafakat dengan 
Hang Xaya itu, segala kerk-nva <li-serahkan-nya pada Sang Xaya, 
maka cli-bnboh oleih Hang Xaya di-bawah karas Bandan. 4 

Sa-kali persetua datang sa-orang Feringgi minta sireli pada 
gang Xaya. Maka oleh Sang Xaya di-sorongkan-nya karas Ban- 
clan 4 itu. Maka Feringgi itu pun makan sireh; sudah makan sireli, 

maka di-angkat-nya karas itu, di-lihat-nya keris terlalu 

banyak cl ala m karas itu. Maka Feringgi itu segera member! tabu 
Kapitan, kata-nya, “Sinyor! Sang Naya banyak mengatup 5 keris. 
Apa gerangan kehendak-nya? ” Sa-telah Kapitan menengar kata 
Feringgi itu, maka di-suroh-nya panggil 6 , Sang Naya pun datang. 
Maka di-suroh-nya ambil keris dari-pada pinggang Sang Naya. 
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Maka kata Kapitan, “ Apa sebab-nya maka Sang Faya menaroh 
keris ban yak di-bawah itu?” Maka salmt Sang 

Faya, u Sedia aku lien dak membunoh engkau semua-nya.” Sa- 
telah Kapitan menengar kata itu, maka di-hawa-nya Sang Faya 
ka-atas kota tinggi, lain di-tolakkan-nya keluar. Maka Sang Faya 
j atoh terdiri, kemudian maka rebah lalu mati. 

Sa-telah itu, maka Feringgi mengutus ka-Pekan Tna member! 
talm Sang Faya sudah mati, sebab ia hendak mengamok Melaka. 
Maka oleh Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah akan Feringgi itu di-suroh 
tangkap maka naikkan di-atas pohon kayu yang tinggi, di-suroh 
tolakkan 7 ka-tanah. Maka Feringgi itu pun mati. Sa-telah ke- 
dengaran-lah ka-Melaka utusan sudah mati di-bunoh Sultan Alaud- 
din Eiayat Shah di-Pekan Tua, maka Kapitan pun terlalu mar ah, 
maka ia menyuroh berlengkap akan menyerang, tiga buah ghalias, 
ghali panjang dua buah, fusta sa-puloh, banting tengab tiga p. 30 
(198) pul oh. Sa-telah sudah lengkap, maka pergi-lah ka-Hujong 
Tanah. Maka khabar itu kedengaran ka-pada Sultan Alauddin 
Eiayat Shah. Maka haginda menyuroh menunggu Kota Kara, Tun 
Farawangsa dengan Tun Pekerma akan penglima-nya. Maka Tun 
Farawangsa dan Tun Pekerma pun pergi-lah bMmikji Rota Kara 
-dan men gator bedil dua-belas puehok, pengluru-nya ada saperti 
liman nipis, besar-nya saperti liman manis China. Maka Feringgi 
pun datang-lah, di-mudekkan-nya ghalias-nya berhadapan dengan 
Kota Kara, lain berbedil-bedilan tiada berputusian lagi, terlalu 
adzmat bunyi-nya. Maka tiada terlanggar oleh Feringgi itu. 
Maka ia pnn naik herkota di-hujong tanjong, di-naiki-nya ada 
berapa puehok bedil, maka di-bedil-nya : maka saperti tagar yang 
tiada berputusan. 

Maka Laksamana pun datang ia mendapatkan Tun Farawangsa 
'dan Tun Pekerma, karna Laksamana pada ketika itu termurka, 
ia 8 tiada bekerja lagi, berbaju hijau-lah, kain-nya di-bawah 9 hitam, 

' •destar-nya pun hitam. Maka kata Laksamana pada Tun Fara- 
vrangsa, “ Sebab Orang Kaya maka beta datang ini.” Maka oleh 
Tun Farawangsa akan Laksamana di-persalini-nya. Maka kata 
Laksamana, “ Tiga tahom-lah lamia-nya beta di-nmrkai Yang-di- 
pertuan ini, tiada bersalin, baharu-lah ini beta bersalin.” Maka 
bedil Feringgi pnn netiasa datang saperti ujain yang lebat, orang 
kena pun sa-bagai tiada terderita, ada putus tangan-nya, ada yang 
putus kaiki-nya, ada yang putus leher-nya; maka tiada-lah terdiri 
lagi di-Kota Kara. Maka kata Tun Pekerma pada Tun Farawangsa, 
Apa bidmra kita, Orang Kaya? Mari kempas yang besar ini kita 
tebang, kita buat apilan, suipaya dapat kita bertaban.” Maka kata 
Tun Farawangsa, “ Jika kita tebang kempas ini rebah-nya ka- 
•darat, apa-tah day a kita mengamlbil dia? Kalau rebah ka-laut, 
boleh kita aombiL” Maka kata Laksamana, “Mari panah.” Maka 

•di-tambatkan-nnya pada Jv*** 10 panah itu tali kail seni. 

.Maka dd-panah oleh Lalksamana pada kempas itu, tersimpai pada 
1925] Boyal Asiatic Society . 
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dalian-nya. Maka di-tamhat orang pad a tali kail itu tun da, maka 
di-tarek ka-atas; maka di-tambatkan pula selampit 11 yang seni. 

Maka oleli Jvp ka-sungai, maka di-siiroli tebang-lah, maka 

rebah ka-sungai, maka di-kerat tiga. di-perbuatkan apilan. Maka 
tebal batang* keinpas itu dapat-lah orang berdiri ; pada tempat yang 
lain tiada dapat sa-orang pun berdiri. Maka tiga hari tiga malum 
di-bedal ole-h Feringgi tiada herputusan lagb orang pirn mail tiada 
terliisabkan lagi. 

Ada pun akan Bendaliara Paduka Tuan dan Seri Karadiraja 
dan Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shah, maka sembah Bendaliara pada 
Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shall, “ Tuanku, patek motion ka-hilir 
bendak nielihat kelakuan orang perang itu," Bendaliara pun liilir 
ka-Kota Kara. Maka di-llhat Bendaliara perang itu terlalu besar. 
Maka pada liati p. 31 (199) Bendaliara, “ Alah Kota Kara ini, 
hanya jikalau. Kota Kara ini alah, Tun Karawangsa dan Tun 
Pekerma mat id' Maka Bendaliara pun segera mudek. Maka 
sembah Bendaliara pada Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shah, “Tuanku, 
pada biehara patek Ivota Kara alah ; patek itu Tun Karawangsa 
dan Tun Pekerma, jikalau Ivota Kara alah, ia mati ; sukar-lah 
Yang-di-pertuan beroleh liainba saperti patek itu ; baik-lah ia cli- 
suroh balek. Maka titah Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shah pada Hang 
Alamat pergi panggil Tun Karawangsa dan Tun Pekerma. Maka 
Hang Alamat pun pergi. Sa-telah datang ka -ivota Kara, maka 
kata Ilang Alamat pada Tun Narawangsa dan Tun Pekerma,. 
“ Orang Kaya cli-panggil." Sa-telah orang banyak menengar kata 

itu, maka bunyi orang lari, tiada terlarang. Maka kata 

Tun Karawangsa pada Tun Pekerma, “ Apa biehara kita, kariia 
senjata raja banyak? Jika kita mudek, hilang-lah senjata raja 
ini" Maka kata Tun Pekerma, “ Mari kita buangkan ka-ayer." 
Maka segala senjata bedil itu di-buangkan ka-ayer. Maka Tun 
Narawangsa dan Tun Pekerma pun mudek mengadap Sultan Alaud- 
din Biayat Shah. Maka sembah Bendaliara Paduka Tuan, “ Tuan- 
ku, baik-lah berangkat sa-Sayong.” 13 Maka titah Sultan Alauddin 
Biayat Shah, “ Peralra kita lanehang medang serai &i-kainbi K4 
dengan buloh karah Sayong takut di-ambil Feringgi perahu," 
Maka kata Tun Karawangsa, ie Berangkat-lah Yang-di-pertuan ! 
Biar— lab patek melepaskan perahu itu." Maka baginda pun mu- 
dek-lah ka-Sayong. Maka Bendaliara clan Orang Kaya-Kaya itu 
senma-nya mudek ka-Sayong. Maka Feringgi pun mengikut.. 

Maka oleli [Tun] Karawangsa di-naiki’-nya orang 

dua-puloh orang ka-atas lanehang itu di-suroh-nya kayoh dan dua- 
puloh orang memegang beliong menanti di-hulu Batu Belah. Maka. 
Tun Karawangsa mudek-lah membawa lanehang kenaikan itu her- 
turut-turut dengan Feringgi. Telah. lain Batu Belah, di-tehang 
orang kayu pexembat: itu-luh maka t&npat itu di-namai Rebut. 
Maka Feringgi. mudek liimgga Pekan Tua, glialias-nya dua buah. 
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•(8) ? should be amended termurlca'L (9) or 

^ ft ) c-Al** 02) (13) c (14) ^ & jy* passim. 

*{15) jA~- (16) U (17) gomes word is omitted. 
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Maka Sultan Alaudclin Eiayat Shah pun menyuroh member! 
surat ka-pada Kapitan Mor 14 Feringgi itu : siapa di-suroh itu her- 
balek tiada sampai, oleh bedil-nya dari gJialias-nya terlalu sangat. 
Maka Tun Ali, anak Laksamana, di-surohkan membawa surat. Tel all 
kelihatan gh alias Feringgp maka di-bedil-nya saperti liujan. Maka 
kata sakai, 15 “ finehe 5 , mari kita herbalek, karna bed.il ini lebat 
a mat/’ Maka kata Tun Amat Ali, u Aku akan herbal ek tiada-lah, 
karna apa nama-ku anak Laksamana membawa surat tiada sampai ? 
Kayoh juga,, sampaikan aku ! 99 Maka ki-kayoh-nya-lah oleh sakai, 
tetapi bedil Feringgi sa-bagai datang. Maka sakai pun habis ter- 
juh, meiainkan tinggal Tun Amat All juga terdiri sa-orang-nya. di- 
atas peraliu itu dalam pada bedil yang saperti liujan itu. Maka 
perahu Tun Amat Ali pun p. 32 (200) hanyut terdampar pada 
Feringgi. Maka oleh Kapitan Mor di-sxiroh-nya liulori ehindai 
Tun Amat Ali di-bawa-nya naik ka-atas kapal, maka di-dudokkan- 
nya atas permadani, terlalu sangat di-permulia-nya. Maka Kapitan 
Mor menyuroh ka -Melaka membawa surat yang di-hawa Tun Amat 
Ali itu. Sa-telah sampai ka-Melaka, maka di-arak-nya oleh 
Kapitan dengan saperti-nya, maka di-suroh-nya baeha di-hadapan- 
nya. Sa-telah di-ketahiii-nya-lah erti-nya, maka Kapitan menyuroh 
Kapitan Mor di-suroh-nya menyambut perdamaian itu. Sa-telah 
sampai-lah ka-Pekan Tua, maka oleli Kapitan Mor Tun Amat Ali 
di-persaliiu-nya dengan saperti-nya, di-suroh-nya kembali membawa 
surat perdamaian. Sa-telah sampai ka-Sayong mengadap Sultan 
Alauddin Eiayat Shah, maka segvala peri hal ahwal semua-nya di- 
perseinib ah kan-nya. Miaka terlalu sukachita baginda, shahadan 
member! persalin akan Tun Amat .Ali., Maka dainai-lab pada ketika 
itu dengan Feringgi. Maka Feringgi pun kembali ka-Melaka. 

Plata berapa kelamaan-nya Seri Kara diraj a pun kembali ka- 
rahmat Allah; maka. di-tan amkan di-Say on g, saperti adat orang 
besar-besar; itu-lah yang di-sebut orang c£ I) at ok Kesan Besar.” 
Maka Tun Karawangsa pula di-jadikan Penighulu Bendahari, Tun 
Pekerma pula jadi Temenggong, Tun Amat Ali, anak Hasan 
Temenggong, ia 10 pula jadi Pengliulu Abentara: — akan Tun Amat 
Ali, terlalu amat baik sikap-nya shahadan rupa-nya, tiada siapa 17 
pada zaman itu, maka pada barang kelakuan-nya tiada berbagai. 
Wa-llahu a’lamu bi-s-sawab wa ilaihi-l-marji c u wa-l-ma ’ab. 

(1) Omitted in MS. <2) ^ ^ -X*<i 

The meaning is obscure. Karas ~(a)a bark used for incense; 

(b) Karas-l'aras 6 a kind of cake or sweetmeat . 9 (5) 

(6) Sang Nay a seems to have been dropped out. (7) 
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(VIII) Al-kesah* 

Maka tersebut-lah perkataan ada batin, Sang Para Tanah Aclang* 
nama-nva, ada. berdosa pacla Sang Setia, maka hendak di-bnnoh oleh 
Sang Setia, maka Pateh Ludang 2 lari ka-Pahang dengan segala 
suku-nya pacla ketika Sultan Muhammad Shah, Baja Pahang, telah 
mangkat 3 saudara Baja Jainad-lah jacli kerajaan aka n ganti ka- 
kanda. Maka Baja Jainad hendak mengadap ka-Hujong Tanah, 
maka baginda herlengkap, maka Ludang di-bawa baginda fcerkavoli- 
kan kenaikan, kania pada biehara baginda, " Apabila kn-hawa her- 
kayoh di-kenaikan ini, tiada dapat tiada di-anugerahakan ka-pada- 
ku.” Sa-telah datang baginda, maka baginda pun miidek ka- 
Sayong*, maka di-suroh alu-alukan oleh Sultan Alauddin Ilia vat 
Shah. Maka Baja Jainad pun mengadap-lah terlalu Iiorniat. Sa- 
telah itu, maka di-gelar baginda Baja Jainad * Sultan Mnzaffar 
Shall’ ; maka oleh Sang Setia Pateh Ludang itu di-suroh-nya 
panggil, maka Pateh Ludang pun datang, karna pada hicbara-nya, 
" Tiada mau Sang Setia membimoh daku, sebab naik kenaikan 
Sultan Mnzaffar Shah.” Sa-telah Pateh Ludang datang pada Sang 
Setia, di-hunoh-nya. Sa-telah Sultan Mnzaffar Shah nienengar 
Pateh. p. 33 (.201) Ludang sudah mati di-bunoh oleh Sang Setia, 
maka terlalu a marah baginda, maka kata Sultan Mnzaffar Shah, 

" Demikian-lah dengan sebufc cAm beta pada biehara hati 

beta mengadap ini akan kebaktian beta r up a -my a, pada segala 
pegaxvai Y ang-di-pertuan tiada berkenan nipa-nya ! Benar-kah 
Pateh Ludang dari kenaikan kita di-turunkan-nya, di-bunoh-nya 
oleh Sang Setia?' Jikalau barang suatu kehendak liati pun, tiada - 
kali dapat esok lusa lagi? ” Maka kedengaran-lah ka-pada Sultan 
Alauddin Pi ay at Shah, hahawa Sang Setia membimoh Ludang di- 
panggil-nya dari perahu kenaikan Sultan Mnzaffar Shah, sekarang 
baginda terlalu amarah, hendak kembali ka-Pahang. Maka titah 
Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shall pada Laksamana, “ Pergi, Laksa- 
mana, ikat Sang Setia, haw a ka-pada abang.Y 4 

Maka sembah Laksamana, “ Baik-lah, tuanku,” maka Laksa- 
mana pun pergi-lah ka-rumah Sang Setia. Sa-telah Sang Setia 
menengar Laksamana datang di-suroh, mengikat dia, maka Sang 
Setia menyuroh menudong pintu pagar. Maka Laksamana pirn 
datang minta, " Buka! pintu, karna hamba di-titahkan- Yang-di- 
pertuan.” Maka kata Sang Setia, “ Ada pun jika Laksamana di- 
titahkan pada hamba akan niembunoh hamba, hamba terima masok ; 
jikalaii akan mengikat hamba, tiada hamba terima masok : yang 
titah itu hamba junjong, tetapi jakan Laksamana hamba lawan; 
tiada pernalr hulubalang mengikat saxna hulubalang,” Maka sab ut 
Laksamana, "Ada pun adek® hamba di-titahkan ini, hukan akan 
berkelahi dengan adek, kadar di-titahkan mengikat juga. Jikalau 
adek mau, beta ikat, jikalau tiada. beta kembali member! tabu 
Sultan.” Maka sahut Sang Setia, " Jikalau Laksamana mengikat 
hamba, sedia 7 tiada-lah hamba suka, kania Laksamana pun hulu- 
balang besar, hamba pun hulubalang besarY Maka Laksamana 
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kembali men gadap Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah, maka segala kata 
Sang Setia semua-nya di-persembahkan ka-pada Suit, am 

Sa-telah baginda menengar sembah Laksamana itu, maka 
baginda sangat [murka] 8 , maka titah Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah 
pada Bendahara, “Ikat Sang Setia.” Maka sembah Bendahara, 

“ Baik-lah, tuanku,” maka Bendahara pun datang di-rum ah Sang 
Setia. Sa-telah [Sang] 9 Setia menengar Bendahara datang, maka 
Sang* Setia segera turun mendapatkan, lalu menyembah pada kakii 
Bendahara, seraya. kata-nya, “Jikalau B:ndahara sedia 7 sa-benar- 
nya mengikat sahaya, karna datok penghulu sahaya, jangankan 
datok, jikalau. budak-budak datok pun sahaja, patut jua; jikalau- 
Laksamana, tiada-lah sahaya suka.” Maka oleh Bendahara Sang' 
Setia di-bawa-nya masok mengadap Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah, 
maka titah Sultan Alauddin, “ Bawa-lah oleh Bendahara ka-pada 
abang ” 4 Maka sembah Bendahara, “ Baik-lah, tuanku,” p. 31 
(202)^ Maka titah Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah pada Laksamana 
dan segala hulubalang, “ Pergi-lah tuan hamba sakalian iringkan 
Bendahara.” Maka oleh Bendahara Sang Setia di-suroh-nya ikat. 
dengan destar. Maka kata Sang Setia pada Sang Jaya P5kerma, 

“ Ikat hamba kendor-kendor, Sang Guna berdiri dekat beta, keris, 
adek jongkar- jongkarkan 3 0 pada beta ! Jikalau lain rupa-nya. 
ora ng itu, kelitkan-lah 11 mata beta ! Hingga Yang-di-pertuan sa- 
orang jua tuan-ku masakan raja yang lain tuan hamba ! ” 

Sa-telah itu, maka Bendahara pun pergi-lah membawa Sang 
Setia. Sa-telah datang ka-pada Sultan Muzalfar Shah, maka Sang; 
Setia berdiri di-balaman dengan segala hulubalang banyak, maka 
Bendahara Paduka Tuan jua naik menjunjongkan titah ka-pada 
Sultan Muzalfar Shah, demikian kata Bendahara Paduka [Tuan], 8 ' 
u Adinda empunya salam, ini-lah Sang Setia di-hantar adinda man a. ' 
sa-keliendak tuanku, karna ia pegawai tuanku.” Maka Sultan 
Muzalfar Shah pun tundok diam, sangat baginda marah. Maka 
kata Bendahara, “ Lepaskan Sang Setia.” Maka Sang Setia pun 
di-lepaskan orang-lah . . Maka kata Bendahara pada Sang Setia, 

€< Yaik men junjong duli.” Maka Sang Setia naik menyembah 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah, lalu dudok, maka segala hulubalang yang 
lain pun naik dudok. Maka kata Bendahara pada Sultan Muzalfar 
Shah, “ Men gap a tuanku diam cLiri ? Kama adinda menyuroh 
mengikat ^ Sang Setia, patek pula di-suroh mengantarkan dia, 
benar-kah? Demikian lagi, tuanku, karna Sang Setia itu hulu- 
balang, di-bawa paduka adinda pada hukum-nya, lagi jauh patek, 
serta tuanku den gar datang membawa Sang Setia, segera tuanku 
turun dapatkan, suroh huraikan ikat-nya ini, jikalau tiada patek 
menyuroh melepaskan dia, tiada tuanku menyuroh melepaskan, 
benar-kah? Demikian lagi-nya jangan demikian!” 

Maka sahut Sultan Muzalfar Shah, “ Beta ini haniba ka-bawah 
duli Yang-di-pertuan, yang hamba itu sa-kali-kali tiada melalui 
kehendak tuan-nya, jangan pada jahat sa-kali pun, tambahan pula, 
sa-penoh-penoh kurnia-lah junjong.” Maka kata Bendahara, “ Sa- 
benar-benar kata-lah ini, jangan lagi bersalahan mulut dengan. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, . 
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hati.” Maka Bendahara berkata pula pada Sang Setia, “Lagi- 
lagi-nya jangan demikian, karri a lain-kah Sultan Pahang dan 
Sultan Perak dengan Yang-di-pertuan ? Sakalian-.nya it it tuan 
pada kita, t et a pi pada ketika-nya baik: jikalau pada jahat-nya, 
hingga Yang-di-pertuan juga s?a-orang tuan kita.” Sa-telah itu, 
maka kata Bendahara Paduka Tuan pada Sultan Muzaffar Shah., 
Patek hendak pulang. Apa sembah tuanku pada paduka adin- 
da ? ” M aka kata Sultan Muzaffar Shah, ^ Katakan patek empunva 
seiij hah menjimjoiig auiigerali; tetapi jikalau ada di-kurniakan, 
segala sakai Fateh Ludang itu hendak di-pohonkan ka-lmrah dull.” 
Maka Bendahara pun iiiohoii-kh pada Sultan Muzaffar Shall. 

p. 35 (’203) Sa-telah datang ka-pada Sultan Alauddin Biayat 
Shah, maka segala ' sembah Sultan Muzaffar Shah itu : semua-nv a 
di-persembahkan-nya ka-bawah dull Sultan Alauddin 111 ay at Shah.' 
Maka Utah Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shah, Baik-lah, sakai itu 
kita airugerahkan-lah -pada abang.” 4 Maka sa-telah berapa lama- 
nya Sultan Muzaffar Shall di-Sayongy maka baginda iiiohon-Iali 
ka-pada Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shah, maka di-beri baginda per- 
saiin saperti-nya. maka Sultan Muzaffar Shall pun kembali-lah ki- 
Pahang. Sa-telah b'erapa .lama— nya sampai-lah ka-Paliang, 
Wa-llakii aha mu di-s-sawab wa ilaihi-l-marji hi wa-l-mabib. Wa 
katibu-liii 1 - Baja Bongs u. 

( l ) ^o\ <A"» 

as elsewhere in this MS. U) (5) (6) ? alrm 


jjpb M (%) <0 \3 ( 3 ) 


{/) (8) Omitted from MS. (9) *6. (10) JxA>* 

(11) (l.2) aA;3^ an obvious error. Baja Bongsu 

is the writer. 
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Malay Customs and Beliefs as Recorded 
in Malay Literature and Folklore. 

By H. Oveebeck. 

Part II. 

Early Youth and Education. 

The duties of parents towards their children are laid down- 
in the Mahkofa Segala Baja (Chapter XIV) . For a wet nurse they 
should choose a virtuous honest and healthy woman as the child will 
be influenced by her character. When the child has reached its 
sixth year, it should he circumcised, taught manners and good be- 
haviour, and given a good name in place of its nursery name. When 
it has reached its seventh year, it should be allotted a separate 
sleeping-place and taught to" pray. In its thirteenth year, it must 
be made to attend the prayers, and brought back if it runs away 
from them. When a son has reached his sixteenth or seventeenth- 
year, he must be given a. wife. 

Abdullah bin Abdul-Kadir (Singapore, 1907, I p. 11 seqq) 
relates that from the fourth month after his birth he was always- 
sick. “And the people said: ‘If such is the hoy’s fate that he- 
never -ceases to be ill, his parents perhaps are not fit ( tiada sa-rasi) 
to bring him up, and it woxrld be better to sell him to other people 
who have many children.’ For that was done by the people in 
former times.” “But the custom of selling children was not 
identical with the selling of a slave ; it was nominal, and the price- 
only a wang or five duit. That money was spent by the child’s 
parents on cakes. The child remained in their care, and they only 
called it ‘ the child of N. X.’ As they loved me so greatly, my 
parents allowed everything to he done for my good and thanked God 
if I remained alive. I was sold by my mother to six or seven 
families, and I had about fifteen or sixteen nurses.” _ 

Abdullah adds : “ People further believed that if a' boy had a 
high-sounding name it would bring sickness or death.” In the 
Hikayat Hang Tnah (III, p. 65 sq.) the hero is sentenced to death 
by the Raja of Malacca. He warns Hang Jebat, who, he foresees,, 
will succeed him in the king’s favour, that on no account must he- 
bear the title of P-aduka Raja. Tun Teja, the king’s favourite 
consort also warns the Raja that the title of Padnka Raja belongs 
to the members of the family of the Bemdahara, who miay resent 
its gift to an outsider. “Perhaps Hang Jebat will not be able 
to bear the (high-sounding) title of Paduka Raja.” In spite of 
her warning the Raja confers the title on Hang Jebat, who soon 
becomes presumptuous and loses his life. Another passage (Lc. 
IV, p. 208) implies that a “ lucky ” title will avert ill-luck decreed 
by fate or inherited. A son of Hang Jebat went to Inderapura 
after the death of his father and found favour with the ruler. 
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When (the king wants to confer a title upon him and hears that lie 
is the son of a rebel, he thinks; a; What a pity his father was a 
rebel! It will be well to give him the title of Orang Kara Sang 
Si-Tuah, or c Sir Lucky OneV' Nevertheless the youth meets 
■with an' unhappy death. 

The duties of parents towards their children are often 
alluded to in the Eihdyat Awang Sulorig Me rah Miida. When the 
hero u can discriminate ' between profit and loss, rotten and good, 
dear and cheap,” Batin Lllam his guardian arranges for him to 
study the Koran (p. 49) and later (p. 68) to provide hint with 
n wife. He was delivered to a learned Ivadzi to learn to read the 
Koran and to write Arabic, and then taken to Malim Reehil to 
study grammar (nahu) and logic (mantel y). His foster father 
next (p. 5.5) teaches him skill in arms and charms for invulner- 
ability (penchek d eng an silat , a pong dengan lethal)* 

When 'the hero of the Hikayat An g gun Che Tung gal (p. 20) 
reached his seventh year, he was taken to a learned man to learn the 
Koran. When he has finished the thirty chapters of the holy book 
and has done with 

** Grammar and syntax, (Tam mat samf dengan nahu , 

u Logic and meaning, Tam mat mantek dengan maana. 

* L Explanation and commentaries,” Tam mat inf sir dengan ha pan) 

he is sent to a warrior to be taught skill in arms and charms for 
invulnerability and strength ( Penchak dengan silat , apong dengan 
pMimbul , kebal dengan knat ) „ Next he learns the customs, con- 
ventions and manners (idVadat, lembaga 3 resam, bahasa) and the 
plays and pastimes of princes, such as chess, draughts ( jogar ) and 
football (sepak ruga ). 

Baja Btyarig Selamat, the cousin and brother-in-law of the 
hero of the Ilikayat Baja Mu da when he is twelve years of age is 
taught (p. 3) to read the Koran and to learn 

“ Grammar and logic, (Nahu dengan mantek , 

Pronunciation and meaning.” Lafath dengan maana). 

How princes are treated in school we read in chapter of the 
Be jar ah Malay u. Baja Mntlaffir, grandson of Sultan Mahmud of 
Malacca, is given a line pandanus-mat with coloured flower-pattern 
(tikar pachar ), spread on the top of a carpet under which lies a 
common floor-mat (hamparan) . On the pandanus-mat is placed 
a low seat (peterana) on which the Raja sits during the lesson. 
When later a son is born to Sultan Mahmud, the seat (peterana) 
is taken away, and when the new-born prince has his head shaved 
and has received his nursery name, the carpet also is taken away 
and Baja Mntlaffir sits on the floor-mat. 

Abdullah in his autobiography complains bitterly of the lack of 
schools for teaching the Malay language, and in his" account of his 
voyage to Kelamtan he says (p. 16) : — 
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Malay Customs and Beliefs. 

“ It is the custom in all Malay countries that the people do not 
study their own language, but from childhood begin to read the 
Koran, without, however, understanding it. Perhaps among a 
thousand there is not one who understands the Koran thoroughly.” 

Of punishments and customs in the usual Koran-school Abdul- 
lah gives a good description (I p. 18) : — 

There is the apit China , four pieces of rattan hound together 
on the lower end. The upper ends have holes through which a 
string is passed. The fingers are inserted between the pieces of 
rattan and the tops are bound together, so that the fingers are badly 
pinched. It is the punishment for boys who have stolen some- 
thing or have beaten their school-feilow r s. The Icayu palat is a 
round piece of wood, half the width of a man’s chest, with three 
holes in it. Strings are put through the two outer holes and the 
loose ends are passed through the middle hole. If a boy has run 
away from school or has climbed a tree or has kicked his school- 
fellows, both his feet are passed through the ropes and turned up- 
ward, while his soles are beaten with a rattan. There is further 
the iron-chain, about a fathom or more in length. One end is nailed 
to a large piece of timber, and the other end can be closed with a 
lock. If a boys runs away every moment or often quarrels with 
his school-fellows or does not listen to the words of his parents, 
or is very slow at learning, he lias the chain locked round his waist 
and is ordered to carry the piece of timber, -around the school room. 
Sometimes they are left, when the school closes, fastened to the chain 
.and are not allowed to go home ; their food is sent to them. Then 
there is the sengkang , a punishment for boys given to contradicting 
and of naughty disposition. They have to hold their left ear with 
the right hand, and their right ear with the left hand, and are made 
to sit down and stand up without stopping. There is another 
punishment for boys who are lazy or otherwise offenders. A smok- 
ing fire is made of dried coconut-husks, and the boy is held upside 
down over the smoke : sometimes red pepper is put into the fire, and 
the smoke makes eyes and nose smart much more than usual, so 
that they water. A hoy who is very wicked and offers resistance 
or is in the habit of running away or stealing, is hung up by both 
hands with his feet off the ground. Another punishment for very 
wicked boys or those who constantly run away is to lay them 
face downward, and beat their posteriors with a cane. Boys who 
are great liars or use bad language have their mouths rubbed with 
red pepper. ci All these punishments can be inflicted by the 
teacher in school, whether the child is the son of a prince or a high 
dignitary. He can heat a boy in the school till the blood flows, and 
no lawsuit can be brought against him, as long as his teaching is 
good.” 

When a child is to enter a Koran-school the father or the 
mother comes first to pay obeisance to the teacher, bringing a salver 
with betel, a tray with cakes and the prospective pupil. The 
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parents say to the teacher : * e Sir, there are only two things I beg 
of yon, that yon do not hurt the boy’s eyes, and that you do not 
break bis arms and legs; otherwise you may do with him what you 
like.” The hoy pays obeisance at 'the teacher’s feet, and the 
teacher prays for a blessing on him.. The cakes are distributed 
amongst the schoolboys, the teacher takes the money, and sandal- 
blossoms are also distributed. In the Hikayaf Sang Kanchil 
(Singapore, 1915, p. 21) when lie brings his children to Sir Mouse- 
deer (Sang Kanchil), who pretends to teach the Koran, the Tiger 
says: “ There are only two things your servant begs of you, firstly 
do not break, and secondly do not blind (perfama pafah, Icklmi 
Inifa ) : otherwise do with them whatever you like.” 

"When a boy has finished his studies, ' a feast is given by his 
parents, and often he is circumcised. 

-My parents” writes Abdullah (I, p. 2.1) ^agreed with 
their relations that I should finish my study of the Koran and be 
circumcised at the same t fitted Invitations were sent out, and there 
was a large assembly. I was dressed in beautiful garments, silver 
and gold, and brought before the. company. I was ordered to read 
out of the Koran whatever any one wanted to hear. My teacher 
was present. There were many clever men, who put me questions, 
about the reading of the Koran, the pronunciation and so on; when 
I' had answered, the priest or the', preacher read the prayers. After 
that my parents gave the. teacher a change of raiment; on a metal 
plate they placed a sarong, a coat, a handkerchief and a pair of 
shoes, together with ten or twenty dollars. These presents they 
put down in front of the teacher doing obeisance and asking him to 
discharge me from my studies. In the evening my nails were 
stained with henna, as it is done with bridegrooms. For the 
following day hundreds of persons were invited and entertained 
with food and drink; at night time I was carried round the town in 
procession, seated in a carriage, with hundreds of people and music- 
following me; On the next day guests were again invited and 
entertained. After prayers the eireumeiser got ready. Severn days 
later I had my first bath and could walk about. A change of 
raiment was then given to the eireumeiser, together with his fee of 
three or four dollars.” 

When Awang Sulong had learned to read the Koran and other 
sciences as well as fencing and the secrets of Invulnerability, his 
foster-father sent for the officers of State and ordered them to pre- 
pare :%* his circumcision. When seven days and seven nights of 
feasting had passed, the mudin was fetched. Awang S along is 
dressed in Arab clothes. The Maharaja Menteri takes him on his 
shoulders, the Kadzi calls to God three times, and everybody 
answers. To the thunder of cannons and other fire-arms, accom- 
panied by fencers, dancers and fakirs who try to stab themselves 
with awls to show their invulnerability, Awang S along is carried 
seven, times round the town and then to the landing-place, where 
he dons bathing clothes and is shampooed, powdered with cosmetics, 
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sprinkled with sacrificial rice-paste, rubbed, with limes and bathed 
by the mudin. In his Arab dress he is then carried back in pro- 
cession to the palace, and when he arrives at the .stairs, soaked rice 
(herds basahan) is scattered over him. He sits on a golden throne, 
and the wives and daughters of the high dignitaries sit in front of 
him on chairs, eight to the right, eight to the left, all with the 
yellow silk-cloth on their shoulders. The sons of the high digni- 
taries carry swords and spears with tufts of horse-hair; the Kadzi 
sits to the right, the Malim Kecliil to the left of Awang S along. A 
meal is served, the Ivadzi recites prayers, and betel is brought. 
Awang Bulon g rises from his golden throne and opens liis garments. 
Night comes, and the singers and dancers continue their songs and 
dances, the fakirs their tricks and the fencers their fencing until 
midnight, when the mudin dresses Awang Sulong again in his 
clothes. The fencing-master approaches and in ceremonious, 
theatrical steps presents the henna ( inenanlcan hincti) to stain 
Awang Sulong A nails, while tambourines and castanets are sounded 
(seria memubul rebana lagu cherachap Mnai ) . When dawn ap- 
proaches, a banquet is served and the guests return home. Only 
the mudin stays with Awang Sulong, who at the time of the early 
morning-prayer sits in cold water ( berendam ), where a meal is 
served to him. Returned to the palacfe he changes Ms bathing- 
clothes for his usual garments. The mudin places him on a banana- 
stem, puts on the nippers (sepit) and performs the operation, utter- 
ing the confession of faith. He applies medicine to stop the bleed- 
ing and prevent blood-poisoning, blows into the air a charm against 
the influence of spirits and fairies ( di-hembiiskan tangkal liantu 
pari) and dissolves in water a charm against the spirit of the water 
( ta-nghil liantu ayer pun di-tawarkan ) . All people pray three 
times as a sign that the flesh and blood of the son of a great king 
has been thrown away. • 


The Red and White Flag Societies 

By W. G. Stirling. 

( With text figures ). 

While stationed in the Customs and Cliandu Monopoly Depart- 
ments in Perak from 1911-1913 I was able to gain information from 
the local Malays and Chinese, about the Red and White Flag 
Associations, better known as ce Bandera Merah and Bandera Puteb 
Kongsfs ” which existed there in 1887 and down to 1890. The 
following brief notes give an outline of these two parties. 

These two secret societies were obviously branches of the 
notorious Ghee Hin and Ghee Hok (Triad Societies). The White 
.Flag Society came into prominence about 1889, its aims being at 
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first religions : to assist at religious ceremonies, circumcisions, 
weddings, and funerals, to help a brother when in need, and to assist 
him to redress his wrongs. The Bed Flag Society was established 
a little later. 

Their activities were mostly in the Native States. 

Allied with the Ghee If in and Ghee Hok these two societies 
were chiefly composed of Malays, Javanese, Boyanese, and Tamils 
as well as some Chinese whose business it was to keep an eye on 
their Muhammadan sworn brethren unknown to them. At the 
outset, like the Ghee Kin and Ghee Hok, the Bed and White Flag 
societies were mutual benefit societies and only men of deserving 
character were admitted. Later any rascal could join and the 
societies were often in fierce conflict. Like the Ghee Him and 
Ghee Hok they lost their religious object and resorted to all sorts 
of malpractices, the cause of their downfall. 

No brother might interfere with the wife or property of 
another member, no brother might give evidence against another : 
if forced, he had to perjure himself in favour of his sworn brother. 
No brother might take action against another even if wronged by 
him: lie had to refer the matter to the Head-men of his particular 
Branch of the Society. No brother might steal from another 
brother, and if called on by a sign to assist another (even to commit 
murder) he was to do all in his power to help. He was not to 
disclose a brother culprits name, and if possible was to facilitate 
his escape. 

One of the test questions of the Bed Flag Society was, “ Has 
your mother old iron?” The exact answer I am unable to give. 
Some say it was, “ She has three cash,” possibly an allusion to the 
three cash used in the Triad Bitual. If the person asked could 
not give the correct answer, he was beaten. Another test question 
was, “ Who is your mother ? ” the answer begins, “ The Bed Flag 
Society.” 

The entrance fee to the Bed Flag was $1.25 and the White 
$8.25. They terrorized districts and forced poor people to join. 
When feasts were held, or a lawyer had to be engaged to defend a 
brother, each member had to pay 80 cents. In this way sums of 
$300-400 were collected, a portion being taken by the Headman 
and the remainder used to pay the lawyer, witnesses, travelling 
expenses and at times to buy evidence! 

In. the Bed Flag Society, as Malays shake hands, the grip was 
as follows. The thumb was placed with a distinct pressure on the 
knuckle of the forefinger and in withdrawing the hand, the tips 
of the fingers were drawn lightly along the tips of the fingers on 
the other man’s hand. Members of the White Flag Society on 
shaking hands pressed the point of the forefinger slightly into the 
palm of the other man’s hand and withdrew it sharply.. As the 
Chinese do not shake hands, the following method was adopted 
for Chinese members. On meeting a stranger the hand was raised 
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to just below the ear, thumb upright: if the person tested was a 
member he did the same but raised the forefinger. If a murder 
had been committed by a member of the White Mag Society and he 
desired the assistance of the Society, placing his queue then worn 
by Chinese over his shoulder he made a bight in it, passed the 
running end round his neck and made a slip knot in the bight; the 
tassel end he held in his hand and gave it a tug. If the offence is 
■one of grievous assault he released the queue by a sharp tug, pulling 
it clear. A Malay member made a similar sign using a cloth round 
his shoulders. Illustrate I. If assistance was asked in a quarrel, 
the hand was raised to just below the jawbone, the arm lifted to the 



full extent and brought down in a circular motion, the first and 
fourth fingers being extended. If the member carried a stick, the 
■sign was given by reversing the stick. When a member introduced 
a non-member to a Society feast he warned members present by 
taking a cup of water or tea and spilling a little of it on the floor. 
(This is a Chinese custom. A cup of tea is presented by Chinese to 
a visitor and if he does not want to drink it he takes a little and 
spills it on the ground) . Were the person introduced a member of a 
friendly society, a little of the drink was poured into the plate or 


on the table. 

When a candidate had been sworn and taught the pass grips 
and desired further instruction, he was told to fold a square of 
paper into different shapes. There were 5 different ways of fold- 
ing the paper, each called by certain names. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

I). 

E. 


Meja 
Baju 
Seluar 
Sampan 
Kasut 


Table 

Coat 

Trousers 

Boat 

Shoes 


Chinese candidates at initiation held 3 sticks of incense, swore 


secrecy on them and extinguished them by plunging the lighted 
ends into a bowl of water or wine, saying “ So may my life be 
extinguished, if I divulge the secrets of this society. 
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Tliese societies being branches of the notorious Ghee H in and 
Ghee Hot Triad Societies, it was necessary for the Chinese Triad 
members to have some members of the mother Lodge join the Bed 
and White Flag societies in order to spy on them, keep covertly in 
touch with their doings, and detect possible traitors. 

The oath of secrecy for the Chinese was literally : fcV If I betray 
my oath, may the devil get me when I am dead/' The middle 
finger of the candidate's right hand was pricked and a drop of blood 
squeezed into a. cup of wine. A white cock was decapitated and a 
drop of its blood also was mixed with the wine. A sip from this 
gruesome cup was taken by all the members and newly initiated 
candidates and in this way' they became sworn blood brothers. In 
swearing in Malays, the Koran was placed on the candidate's head 
and with arms held aloft he repeated the following oath, "If I 
betray the secrets of this Society, may the Koran devour my en- 
trails/' A cup of “blood from the drops taken from candidates' 
fingers was sometimes mixed with milk, as emblematic of mother's 
milk and foster brotherhood. 



There can he no doubt that the Bed and White Flag Societies 
were created at the instance of the Headmen of the Ghee Him and 
Ghee II ok Triad Societies and were used to deal with the local police 
(the majority of whom are still Malays) and such other Malays a $ 
headmen, schoolmasters, bailiffs and other Government employes. 
The word Red " signified e righteousness ' and the word “ White 
* loyalty.' For Righteousness and Loyalty were the two watchwords 
of the Triad Society. The colour of the flags, which were trian- 
gular in shape were Red and White, such flags are in common use 
among Muslims. Votive flags of these colours are often found at 
sacred spots, where spirits are supposed to reside. 

The existence of these societies was purely local. Their mem- 
bers were mostly bullies and were engaged by the Chinese Triad 
Society to do work, which the Triad Society did not want brought 
home to it. The two societies were never recognized or registered 
by the Government in the same way as the Ghee II in, Ghee Ilok, 
and other Triad Societies were recognized before 1890, when all of 
them were declared unlawful and dangerous and compelled to hand 
over their seals and insignia to the Government. These Malay 
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bodies had no political aims like the original aims of the Triad 
Society. From first to last they were appendages and conveniences 
of the Triad Society. Some time after the suppression of the latter 
they became insignificant though at odd times they caused trouble 
by levying blackmail and fostering disturbances. Rut their acti- 
vities never caused serious concern and I suppose they no longer 
exist to-day. The formation of secret societies is rather alien to the 
Malay character and must depend generally on a religious motive. 
The Red and White Flag Societies were only kept alive by the 
knowledge that they had in the Triad Society a powerful organiza- 
tion behind them. 

The Diploma of the White Flag Society was an oblong piece of 
yellow silk with a diamond on one side round which was written 
the oath of secrecy : on the other side appeared the name of the 
member. The Red Flag Diploma was a ticket on yellow >or red 
paper. On one side was written the name of the member and his 
address or kampong ; on the other side a device bearing crossed Red 
triangular flags and a facsimile of the Eight Diagrams “Pat 
Kwa w which showed the influence of the Chinese Triad Society. 


A Preliminary Account of the Geology 
of Kelant&n 

By II. E. Savage. 

Preface ' ;j;' 

A discussion as to the ages and systems to which the rocks of 
Ivelantan belongs, is unnecessary. The formations are similar in 
every respect to those of the rest of the Peninsula, which have 
been determined by Mr. J. B. Serivenor to be as follows: — 

The sediments are divided into two main groups, the Raid) 
Series (calcareous), and the Quartzite and Shale Series. 
The age of the former is from Carboniferous to Permian, 
while that of the latter is Triassic. The exact relation of the cherts 
to these two series is still undecided. While at first it was thought 
that they were a distinct series occurring between the Raubs and 
Quartzites and separated from the latter by an unconformity, it 
now seems quite possible that they form a passage from the 
calcareous to the sedimentary rocks. The. Pahang Volcanic Series, 
being found in both the Raub and Quartzite and Shale Series, 
ranges from Carboniferous to Triassic in age. The granite of the 
Peninsula has been determined as Mesozoic and younger than ihe 
Quartzite and Shale Series. ■' ' * 
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I. Previous Literature, Etc. 

II. Physical Features and General Geological Sketch* 

III. The Granite and Allied Bocks. 

IT. The Raub Series. 

.. V. The Chert and Associated Bocks. . 

TI. The Pahang Volcanic Series. 

VII. The Quartzite Series. 

VIII. Tertiary Bocks. 

IX. Kecent Deposits. 

X. Old Gold and Tin "Workings. 

Literature Dealing with the Geology and General Physical 
Features of Kelantan, 

Graham, IV. A. Kelantan. Glasgow, 1908, pp. 4-13, 101-108. 
Stanley Low, V. F. Kelantan and its Natural Resources. 
The Mining Magazine, Vol. XXIV, pp. 11-20, London, 
1921. 

Swettenham, Sir F. Some Account of the Independent 
Native States of the Malay Peninsula. Journal 
Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, No. VI, pp. 161- 
202 . 

Waterstradt, J. Kelantan and my Trip to Gunong Taiian. 

Journal S rails Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, No. 
XXXVII, pp. 1-27. 

Other probable references are : — Journals Straits Branch, 
Boyal Asiatic Society, Nos. I, VI, XI, & XXIV. 

II. Physical Features and General Geological Sketch. 

The main granite range of the Peninsula forms the western 
boundary of Kelantan. Following the range north-north-east- 
wards from Gunong Yong Yap (1,090 ft.) on the Perak border, 
there are several peaks of 6,000 ft. and 1,000 ft. in height, of which 
Gunong THu Temengor (7,020 ft.), Gunong Grab (6,899 ft.) and 
Gunong Noring (6,194 ft.) are perhaps the best known. 

North of Gunong Noring, the granite outcrop of the Main 
Range bifurcates, one arm trending north-north-west into Upper 
Perak, and the other north-north-east through the north-west 
corner of Kelantan into Siam, sending out a spur in a north-east- 
erly direction into Kelantan. Trending east-south-east from Nor- 
ing there is a smaller spur containing the peaks of Gunong Ayani 
(5,030 ft.) and Gunong Belong (4,880 ft.). 

In the north, of the State there is an alluvial plain with an area 
of more than 1,000 square miles. It is bounded on the north and 
east by the China Sea, and on the north-west by the Sungei Golok, 
which forms part of the boundary between Kelantan and Siam. In 
the south, at a distance of about 25 miles from the coast, the land 
rises and small isolated quartzite and shale hills appear. These,. 
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increasing in number and height, eventually form a range that has. 
Gunong Talmn (7,186 ft.) on the Pahang border, as its highest 
peak, and thus may be identified with the Tahan Range of quartzite 
and shales in Pahang. 

In the east of the plain, about ten miles from the coast, there 
are some small granite hills, which, isolated at first, increase in 
height and run together to form a spur, the northern extremity of 
the granite range which, separating Kelantan and Trengganu, has 
several peaks upwards of 4,000 ft. in height. 

There are many large and small limestone hills and ridges in 
the south-east part of the State, which rise abruptly out of the exten- 
sive alluvial plain through which the Sungei Galas flows. They 
are obviously of the same series which, in Ulu Pahang, contains the 
Cherual Range. Between these limestone hills and the Main 
Range, there are quartzite and shale hills, which are a prominent 
feature in Pahang, where they are known as the Main Range Foot- 
hills. v. "'a. " 

Further work in this district may reveal Chert Series rocks and 
calcareous rocks between the Main Range and the Main Range Foot- 
hills. In the TIlu Sungei Betts, cherts have been found, together 
with actinolite-epidote schists, quite close to the granite. 

Strong shearing is a typical feature of the rocks older than 
the granite (i.e. Quartzite and Shale Series, Chert, Pahang 
Volcanic ’Series, and Eaub Series.) 

III. The Granite and Allied Rocks. 

The granites of Kelantan are similar to those of the other parts, 
of the Peninsula. That of the Main Range, which is the pre- 
dominant type, is usually a coarse-textured variety with large por- 
phyritic* crystals of felspar. Non-porphyritic granite and finer- 
textured granite are found in several districts. 

Bukit Kemahang and Bukit Roh, at the head of the spur that 
projects from the Main Range in the north, consist of masses of the 
coarse, porphvritic granite, with local modifications. 

The porphvritic granite has large phonoerysts of orthoclase in 
a ground mass of quartz and biotite, and occasionally some green 
hornblende. In places the outcrops are finer-textured, and differ 
considerably as to their acidity or basicity; this is due to flow in the 
unconsolidated magma. These “ gneissic ” bands and patches often 
have a width of 4 ft. 

Sometimes the granite passes into quartz-porphyry, which,, 
however, forms only small and isolated patches in the mass. At. 
Bukit Roll granite-porphyry is found. 

The outcrops on Bukit Jeli are of similar rocks. 

Gunong Noring Keehil (Noring East) is a very steep moun- 
tain. No outcrops were passed either on the ascent or the descent,, 
but boulders occur. They are of soft, decomposed biotite-gr.au ite, 
non-porphyritic but fairly coarse-textured. Granite from the hills 
close by, and in the Sungei Bala, which runs near the foot of Noring 
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Kechii, is the usual porphyritie variety, with occasional outcrops 
of finer -textured biotite-granite. 

Gunbng Setong is a mass', of similar granite capped with meta- 
morphosed limestone. At the summit the rock contains many 
secondary 'minerals, derived from contact with the limestone, chief 
among which are : — garnet, pyroxene,'- epidot?,. amphit ole and sphene. 
Granites from IJlu Sungei Betis are described elsewhere. 

The Kesial Bange, which is part of the Kemahang spur, is 
composed of typical Main Bange granite. 

The Kelantan-Trenggann ■ boundary range is granite of, some- 
what similar nature. Phenocrysts of felspar are common, and the 
dominating ferro-magnesian mineral is biotite, although there is 
nearly always hornblende in addition, and sometimes it is so abun- 
dant. that the rock becomes a hornblende granite. On the Basir 
Puteli-Kota Bharu road, Bukit Guriong, and Bukit Padang Baja are 
of coarse porphyritie biotite-granite . containing hornblende, Bukit 
Marak is biotite-granite and Bukit Mak Lipah is bioti te-hornblen de- 
granite. Bukit Jawa gives outcrops of hornblende -granite and 
hornhlende-biotite granite. They are not porphyritie and are of 
medium texture. 

On the Trunk Road, Bukit Kemiming gives two varieties of 
ho r a blende-grail i te, one coarse and porphyritie, the other of medium 
texture and n on-porphyritic, an ordinary biotite granite, and a 
biotite-horn blende granite. Bukit Batu Besar is hornhlende-biotite 
granite of coarse texture. Bukit Sabot is also hornblende-biotite- 
graiiite coarse in texture, but the felspars are pink, giving the rock 
in general a salmon colour. 

On the Pasir Puteh-Temangan road, Bukit Hangus, Bukit 
Jeram, and Bukit Ayer Tinggi Kechii are all of medium-textured 
biotite-granite. Bukit Tualang Chapa is blot i te-hornblen de~ 
granite, and Bukit Kabong is hornblende-granite. Bukit Yong is 
biotite-granite with local modifications of quartz-porphyry, and 
Bukit Batu Pengasah is porphyritie biotite-granite. 

About four miles up the Sungei Pahi, a tributary of the Sungei 
Lebir, there are extensive outcrops of hornblende-granite. The 
Sungei Lebir Kechii flows over granite country which extends to 
within three or four miles of its mouth. Biotite and biotite-horn- 
blende-granites occur, some of which also contain pyroxene. 

Hornblende-granite also occurs on the railway trace about six 
miles S. E. of Kuala Gris. 

A weathered hornblende-syenite is found at Bukit Pachat, 
•where it is intruded into rocks of the Pahang Volcanic Series. Py- 
roxene is an accessory mineral. Associated with the granite are 
dykes of aplife. These are found cutting the outcrops at Bukit 
Jeram, Bukit Ayer Tinggi Kechii, Bukit Marak, and in a stream 
at the foot of Bukit Batu Pengasah. 

Boulders of greisen are found at Bukit Taj am, a ridge about 
4,000 ft. high, north of Gunong N oring Kechii. They are composed 
of quartz and muscovite, with subordinate iron-minerals. 
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Diorite is found at Bukit Setambul, and in the Ulu Sungei 
Pergan. Those from Bukit Setambul contain abundant hornblende' 
and pyroxene in addition to felspar (albite), biotit e, pyrrhotite, and 
other iron minerals. 

A dyke of altered lamprophyre 8 ft. wide, is intruded into (he- 
limestone in the Sungei Sokor, about If miles above Kuala Liang. 
It strikes W. S.AY./E. K. E. and dips 80 K. K. AY. The fact that 
this strike is parallel to the trend of the Kemahang Spur, and the 
dip directly towards it, suggest a connection with that granite, 

I The lamprophyre consists of a gronndmass of abundant laths- 

of pla.giocla.se (oligoeiase-an desine), and biotite, with larger crys- 
tals that have been replaced bv a mixture of chlorite .and calotte. 
The shapes of these pseudomorplis ar'e typical of hornblende and 
olivine, and one or two suggest augite also. A few small crystals- 
of hornblende, partly altered to chlorite, can be seen. There is 
abundant finely disseminated black iron-oxide. 

IV. The Raub Series. 

As in the other parts of the Peninsula^ this calcareous series 
includes phy Hites and schists in addition to crystalline limestones- 
and shales. The general strike of the series, as far as has been 
ascertained, varies from E.N.E./W.S.W. to KAY./S.E. The* 
dip may be to either east or west or vertical. The majority of 
readings taken gave strike N./S., dip steep to either east or west or 
f vertical. Many gave K.K.W./S.S.E. with dip either vertical or 

steep to E.K.E.,. some gave E.N.E./W.S.W. with clip steep to 
N.N.W., and isolated readings gave N.N.E./S.S.W. dip gentle to 
W.K.W., N.KAY./S.S.E. dip steep to W.S.W., and N.W./S.E. dip- 
steep to N.E. Limestone and shale outcrops are found in Ulu 
Sungei Sokor, Ulu Sungei Liang, Ulu Sungei Pergau, in the 
country oil both banks of the Sungei Galas from the Pahang boun- 
dary to Jeram Apit, on the railway trace between Manik Urai and 
Kuala Gris, in the Sungei Aring and near the Sungei Durian. 
(Both these rivers are tributaries of the Sungei Lebir, the latter- 
in the extreme ulu.) 

Metamorphosed limestone forms the cap of Gunong Setong, 
and is evidently the remains of limestone that subsided into the 
granite when the Main Range anticline was broken up and the 
granite intruded. The rock is now a mass of crystalline caleite in 
which are streaks and patches of secondary minerals and of the- 
altered granite. The commonest secondary minerals are. melaiiite 
garnet, greenish pyroxene, epidote, greenish biotite, pale green mus- 
covite, chondrodite and sphene. 

lu the Sungei Aring are several exposures of limestone, meta- 
morphosed by intrusions of Pahang Volcanic Series rocks, (dole- 
rites), into marble. Several handsome figured marbles were ob- 
tained, the colours being : — Indian red with patches and streaks of 
white and darker red; mixture of white and pink with “ hairs ” and 
small spots of black and red; patches of blue-grey with veins of 
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pink and white and thin streaks of black and white; patches of 
Indian red, grey and pink, streaked with “hairs” of black and red. 
All the above are of very fine texture; in addition there are fine- 
text tired plain white and grey-white varieties, and a coarse saecha- 
roida 1 greyish-wh i te ma rbl e. 

A less metamorphosed limestone occurs at Gua Gelak (near 
Manik llrai ) . The colours are : — streaks of yellow-brown and blue- 
greyish white, and an ivory-like variety which is a very pale yellow- 
brown with black spots. The only Pahang Volcanic Series rock seen 
in actual contact with this limestone is a narrow band of volcanic 
.ash from four to eight inches wide. 

On both banks of the Sungei Galas, and in the river from 
just above Kuala Xenggiri to Ciiegar Panjang (near Kuala Lebiij, 
.are continuous outcrops of phyllites. They are usually of a green- 
ish colour, and are evidently strongly sheared volcanic ashes which 
were mterhedded with the original Paul) shales. In them cal cite 
is a common secondary mineral. 

Mica -schists, and hornblende-schists also occur. Some of the 
latter contain abundant zoisite. 

So far the only fossils found in Kelantan are ferns, which 
were obtained from a single outcrop of Paul) shales, dark grey in 
colour, about half- a mile up the Sungei Chiku (a tributary of the 
'.Sungei Galas, just above Kuala Xenggiri). 

V. The Cherts and the Associated Rocks. 

In Kelantan Chert Series rocks have so far only been met 
with in the Uhi Sungei Lehir, where several outcrops are exposed 
and in the Sungei Betis. The strike varies from E.X. K./W.S, W. 
to X.X.W./S.S.ih The dip may be either westerly or easterly, 
and is usually steep, sometimes vertical. 

In the Sungei Aring, about one and a half miles below 
Ivampong Berawin, they are associated witli Paul) rocks — lime- 
stones and shales — and Pahang Volcanic Series rocks. A similar 
exposure occurs about half a mile above Kampong Berawin. The 
cherts are mterhedded with shales and volcanic ashes, the beds 
■of chert having an average thickness of about 8 inches. 

Farther up the Sungei Lehir, a few hundred yards above Kuala 
Pertang, they are associated with the Quartzite and Shale Series 
and Pahang Volcanic Series rocks, the cherts being mterhedded 
with volcanic ash, shales and fine grained quartzites. The thick- 
ness of the beds varies from 2 inches to 1 ft. Other exposures 
are found south of Kuala Pertang up to Kuala Durian, where both 
Paub and Quartzite and Shale Series rocks are found. 

Some of the cherts have been more or less strongly sheared 
and breeeiated. Their usual colour is green with occasional thin 
bands of white. Some of the interbedded quartzites contain frag- 
ments of chert and apparently a certain amount of felspar. 
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It has been noticed that these outcrops usually occur in 
districts where both Eaub and Quartzite and Shale Series rocks 
are found, and usually having the same strike and dip as them. 
This suggests that they are either the oldest rocks of the Quartzite 
and Shale Series or the youngest of the Eaub Series. 

Cherts, some of them radiolarian, are found in the Sun gel 
Nenggiri near the Perak boundary, between Kuala Ivedap and 
Kuala Perias, and just above Kuala Perias. In the Sungei. Boris, 
they are found at Lata Gajah. 

VI. The Pahang Volcanic Series. 

In his memoir on the Geology of Ulu Pahang, Mr. J. B. 
Scrivener, speaking of the Pahang Volcanic Series says (p. 4-1). 
u These volcanic rocks are most numerous in country composed 

of Eaub Series rocks,.. hut are found sparingly with the 

Gondwana (he. Quartzite and Shale Series) rocks also.” This 
is not the. ease in Kelantan, where Pahang Volcanic Series ashes 
and lavas are interbed ded with Quartzite and Shale Series rocks 
over an area which extends from North to South for about 70 miles. 
The Sungei Lebir flows over the greater part of this district, and 
in this river the outcrops of the Pahang Volcanic Series rocks are 
far more abundant than those of the Quartzite and Shale Series. 
It is quite probable that Pahang Volcanic Series rocks are even 
more common in districts composed of Eaub Series rocks but the 
outcrops in the Sungei Lehir, and on the right bank of the Sungei 
Kelantan below Kuala Lebir, cannot be described as “sparing,” 
Ehyolites are most common in the north of the district, but one 
or two outcrops are found in the, south. Andesites occur in the 
south. Delerite outcrops are found in the north and south, those 
in the north, being by far the larger. 

The following are descriptions of typical rocks. 

Eiiyolite. Composed of strongly resorbed plienocrysts of 
quartz and felspar, which originally had good crystal outline, in 
ii base apparently mainly composed of micaceous aggregates, 
(derived from felspar). Flow structure is usually marked and 
spheral ites are common. Calcite is a common secondary mineral. 

Hornblende Andesite. The groundmass is usually composed 
of micaceous minerals resulting from the decomposition of felspars. 
(Me ar sections show it to consist of minute needles and laths of 
plagioelase arranged more or less parallel to each other, and sug- 
gesting flow structure. In it are plienocrysts of zoned felspars, 
commonly twinned in irregular fashion, which are mainly plagio- 
clase. (Extinction angles of labradorite have been obtained, 
although usually the felspars are too decomposed for their extinc- 
tion angles to be recognised). A few laths of brown hornblende 
are present, also a few fragments of colourless pyroxene. Seconda- 
ry epidote is common. A 
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Aucmte A x desite. Id structure similar to the above, but 
pheiioerysts of honey-coloured augite are abundant, instead of 
hornblende. Secondary epidote is common. 

Doleiutk. The structure of the rock is ophltie. It consists 
of small lath-like crystals of felspar (Carlsbad twinning clear, 
polysynthetie twinning not distinct), with larger masses and some 
crystals of augite, some of which have been altered to chlorite and 
serpentine. Cavities filled with chlorite are common; chlorite and 
secondary ealeite make .up most- 'of the -base. 

Quaktz Doleeite. Composed of abundant small idiomorphic 
crystals and laths of plagioclase (oligoclase-albitc) with interstitial 
greenish chlorite and abundant ihnenite, which is commonly 
altered to leueoxene. There are sporadic blebs of quartz, some 
colourless pyroxene and a small amount of epidote present. 

South of Man ik Crai andesitic ashes, breccias, and. tuffs are 
very common, more so than the lavas. In addition to fragments 
of lava (andesite), shale, chert, and quartz, the tuffs and breccias 
sometimes contain rounded fragments — resembling pebbles — of a 
siliceous rook which is probably similar to that described by Mr. 
E. S. Willboitrn, on page 505 of his paper The Paining Volcanic 
Series/*’ (Geological Magazine, 1917, VoL IV.) The minerals 
commonly forming the matrix of the tuffs, etc., are abundant 
laths of felspar, some quartz, colourless pyroxene, yellowish horn- 
blende, a black mineral (probably magnetite) and varying amounts 
of chlorite and epidote. 

Phyohte ashes occur together with the rhyolites in the north. 
They contain resorbed crystals of quartz, and sometimes plagioclase, 
set in. a felspathic (crypt oervstalline) base. Small Makes of 
muscovite and occasionally hornblende are present. Epidote is 
common. 

Other ashes winch cannot he classified are common over the 
whole district. 

Quartz -porphyry of the same eruptive period is found in the 
north at several places. It sometimes so much resembles the 
rhyolites as to be indistinguishable from them. 

Pyroxene-gnxnitc-porphyry — probably a similar rock to that 
mentioned by Mr. E. B. Willhourn, in his memoir on Negri Bem- 
bilan and South Belanger (p. 50), — is found on the railway line 
near Manik Ural from pegs 5641 to 366-L It is strongly sheared 
and is intruded into calcareous epidote-chlorite-sel lists and mica- 
schists which were once Paul) Series shales. No granite outcrops 
were found in the same district with which this intrusion could 
be connected, and the rock is believed to be of Pahang ‘Volcanic* 
Berios age on account of this and the strong shearing shown both 
bv the granite-porphyry and the country schists, which is at- 
tributed to the movement caused by the intrusion of the Main 
Pan go Granite. ■ 
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The intrusions of the Pahang Yoleanic Series have formed 
several hill ranges, some of them well over 1,000 ft, in height, 
generally trending X/S. on both sides of the Sungei Lebir and. the 
Sungei Kekntan between Tanah Merah and Kuala Lebir. Of 
these the T em angan 11 a n go (908 ft.) is rhyolite, '.rhyolite-ashes and 
the quartz-porphyry mentioned 'above. The Bukit Genting — 
Bukit Pachat Range is dolerite, as are also a few small hills -North- 
of the range, and Bukit Makah north of Tanah Merah. Bukit 
Mengkubang is of rocks similar to those of the Ternangan Range. 
Bukit Pina ng (1,700 ft.) gives outcrops of andesite tuffs and ashes. 
On Bukit Pa pan outcrops of augite-an desite were found; Bukit 
Kasan is of andesite ash. 

Pahang Volcanic Series rocks intrusive into the Ranh Series 
extend from just above Kuala Nenggiri, in Ulu Sungei Galas, 
to Jeram Ap it, in the Sungei Galas below Kuala Pergau, and are 
continued northwards to the Ulu. Sungei Sokor. The outcrops in 
this area are not so abundant as those in the Sungei Lebir. The 
commonest rock is a strongly sheared ash, the phv Hites mentioned 
at the end of chapter 1Y. These occur inter bedded with the shales 
over the whole district. They usually contain a fair amount of 
secondary cal cite. 

Lavas outcrop at Kuala Sungei Nenggiri ; Jeram Tras Minyak 
and in the Sungei Chiku; rhyolites, often glassy, being predomi- 
nant. Some weathered lavas may he trachytes, and one specimen 
is like a weathered quartz-dolerite. Andesites were not found. 
Extensive outcrops of rhyolites, tuffs and ashes occur in the Sungei 
Chiku. Xear Kuala Chiku they are interbedded with fossiliferous 
Raub shales, but towards the Ulu they become the country rock. 
These rocks were followed for some six miles up the Sungei Chiku. 
It is probable that they form part of, or are connected with, the 
rocks that form Bukit Kasan on the Sungei Lebir. 

The phyllites mentioned above also occur in the Sungei Xeng- 
giri, between Kuala X enggiri and Kuala Lab. 

Between Piilai and Kundor an outcrop and a boulder of ash 
occur a quarter and half a mile respectively beyond the Sungei 
Batii Papan. 

The Pahang Yoleanic Series rocks in. the Ulu Sungei Sokor 
are ashes, and ashes are also found interbedded with Quartzite and 
Shale Series rocks in the Sungei Nenggiri between Kuala Perolah 
and Kuala Kcdap, and in the Sungei Pergau near Kanipong 
Kandek. ■ 

VII. The Quartzite and Shale Series. 

The best outcrops of these rocks occur in the Sungei Sokor, 
from Kuala Sokor to Kuala Liang. Over this distance the outcrops 
are almost continuous, and all varieties of the series are found, 
ranging from soft, clayey sliales, through sandy sliales, fine-grained 
quartzites and coarse-grained quartzites, to conglomerates. Pahang 
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Volcanic Series rocks are not at all abundant, only one or two sills 
of an altered porphyry and a few beds of ash being found, but 
Bn kit Batu Mengkubang (see Chap. II,), round the base of which, 
the river flows, represents that series in this district. 

In the Sungei Lebir, although the outcrops are less numerous, 
they are found over a greater area, (from Kuala Lebir to Sungei 
Durian). 

The commonest rocks in the Sungei Kelantan, between Bukit 
Pan.au and Kuala Lebir, are soft, weathered shales, with occasional 
outcrops of quartzite (at Bukit Panau) ; sandstones (at Tebing 
Tinggi and Teinahgan); carbonaceous quartzite (Kuala Sokor); 
and fine-textured muscovite-schists, which represent . strongly 
sheared quartzites, (at Kuala Ban, Kampong Irak, Pa sir Ivlarig 
and Taku). 

The cuttings on the railway-line between Bukit Panau and 
Manik IJrai are all composed of soft weathered shales,: interbedded 
with which are occasional beds of weathered volcanic' ash, with a 
few intrusions of lava. 

At several places on the Sungei Galas, quartzite and shales 
are found, alternating with outcrops of Baub Series rocks. 

Coming down the river from Pahang, they are first met with 
at Pasir ITsir, about 12 miles from the boundary. The outcrops 
continue for about 4 or 5 miles to the Sungei Asap, when limestones 
reappear, only to give place to shales of this series about 4 miles 
downstream. These shales persist for about 8 miles, to within a 
mile of the railway-station site at Limau Kesturi. The remainder 
of the country up to the station-site is limestone. 

The Series is not met with again until one reaches the Sungei 
Kemiibu, about 25 miles below Limau Kesturi. Here, outcrops of 
sandy shales occur over a distance of about 3 miles. 

Kuala Perga u Estate is on Quartzite and Shale Series country, 
outcrops of shales and boulders of quartzite being commonly found 
in many parts of the estate. The series continues up the Sungei 
Perga u to above Kampong Ban tan Man is. 

In the Sungei Bet is, near the Perak boundary, there is a 
granite-schist (Quartzite and Shale Series) junction, just below 
Kuala Alor Mahang. The schists are continued to within two 
miles of Kuala Betis, and they outcrop again about one mile below 
Kuala Betis, after which they can be followed to Kuala Kedap. 
Excluding Kuala Betis, the distance covered is about 25 miles. 

it is probable that some of the p by Hites in the Sungei Galas 
should be included in the Quartzite and Shale Series. Bukit 
Ivuang, on the Sungei Golok, is composed of very fine-grained white 
quartzite. Shales and quartzites are also found in the river above 
the hill, almost up to Kampong Tedoh, and below, to Jeram Perdah. 
Weathered, clayey shales occur along the railway line from Bantau 
Panjang to a mile or so beyond Gual Per ink Station, where tiny 
are white and very soft, consisting almost entirely of kaolin. 
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These Snngei Go] ok rocks are on the line of strike of the 
more southerly outcrops, and are probably a continuation of therm 
Some schists, boulders of which are found near Ivampang Genian g, 
suggest that on the map the series should be carried right up to the 
granite. The same applies to Bukit Boh and Bukit Buloh. Biotite 
and quartz-schists have been found as boulders on the former hill, 
and between the latter and Ivampong Jegoh. As with the other 
rocks older than the granite, strong shearing is a common feature 
of the Quartzite and Shale Series. 

The average strike of the series is K.KAV./S.S.E. ; strikes of 
N.E./SAY. and W.Y.W./E.S.E. have been recorded. The dip is 
usually very steep, and may be either easterly or westerly, or 
vertical. 

East of the Ivela ntan-Tr enggan u Boundary Bange, near the 
coast in the Pasir Piiteh district, there are two small isolated 
hills, Bukit Peraksi and Bukit Gedombak. Bukit Peraksi, the 
larger of the two, consists of white, line-grained quartzite similar 
to that of Bukit Kuang, with some weathered altered shales stained 
brown by iron oxide. Mountains that are almost certainly compos- 
ed of quartzite are: — G among Siam (5,040 ft.), about 10 miles 
E.jSI.E. of Pulai; Gunong Sinting (about 4,000 ft.) some 12 miles 
N.X.W. of Pulai; and Bukit Senting (approx. 2,500 ft.) about 10 
miles E.N.E. of Pulai. These names and rough positions are given 
on the strength of information supplied by local Malays and Pulai 
Chinese. It will he seen that on the map, Gunong Sinting is 
called Gunong Babong, and Gunong Siam, Sinting. 

There is a range of hills (Main Bange Foot-hills) seen from 
Bukit Kubu near Pulai, which are probably between the Snngei 
Nenggiri and the Sungei Perolah and may continue as far as the 
lulls near Gunong Setong. The Sungei Betis and Sungei Neng- 
giri quartzites are believed to be part of this i*ange. 

VI fl. The Tertiary Rocks. 

As yet no Tertiary sediments have been found in Kelantan. 

Dykes of various igneous, non-granitie rocks, cutting, and 
therefore younger than the granite, will be mentioned and des- 
criptions given. At Bukit Batu Pengasah (near Bukit Yong, in 
the Pasir Put eh district), and in the Sungei Bala /a tributary on 
the right bank of the Sungei Pergau), and at Bukit Gelugor, dykes 
of dolerite occur. 

The first, from Bukit Batu Pengasah, in addition to the soda- 
lime plagioclase (basic andesine), contains abundant brown liorn- 
bl ende and colourless pyroxene. Large areas of chlorite, and fine 
needles of apatite are common. 

The dolerite from the Sungei Bala is a pyroxene-bearing 
variety. Many of the laths of plagioclase of the groundmass have 
been replaced by a black mineral. Chlorite is abundant. A dyke 
and a small vein of porphyrite cut the granite at Lata Bunga, (in 
the Kesial section of the Ivemabang Spur). 
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An altered porphyry occurs at Bukit Mak Lipati, (north end 
of the KeJanian— Tr&nggauu boundary range). 

IX. Recent Deposits. 

Tlie alluvial plain described in Chap, II. is very similar to 
that of Kedah. It is probably of marine origin, modified bv river 
action. Old sea-beaches have been seen in several places about 
5 or 6 miles from the coast, notably at Pasir Puteh and between 
Kota Bliarn and Tnmpat. The latter runs parallel to the railway 
line a few vards south-west of it. 


X. Old Gold and Tin Workings Etc. 

Gold has been worked in Kelantan by Chinese miners from 
a very remote period. Traces of old working can be found in 
several parts of the State, notably on the Kelantan-Perak and 
Kelantan-Siam boundaries, and in the Pulai district. 

Pulai was founded by a band of Ivlieli Chinese, cut-throats 
and robbers, who tied from Pahang into Kelantan, late in the 
eighteenth or early in the nineteenth century, and who, coining 
upon the beautiful open country of the Snngei Bong and Pin 
Sungei Galas, decided to stay there. They discovered that the 
district was gold-hearing, and turned their attention to mining. 
It is reputed to have quickly become a very rich settlement, into 
which, until fairly recently, people other than Khehs ventured at 
the risk of their lives. 

Early in the 20th century, from about 1904 to 1907, Europeans 
worked gold in Kelantan, and produced the greater part of the 
gold exported, from the State during the year 1900-1907, the value 
of which was about £25,000. 

About tin's time, places, which had been, or were being, 
prospected for gold by Europeans, included the Snngei .Rekii on 
the left bank of the Snngei Lebir; the Sungei Galas between Kuala 
Gris and Kuala Pergau; the Sungei Sarasa and Sungei Chikn, both 
tributaries on the right bank of the Sungei Galas; and the Sungei 
Bong in the Ulu of the Sungei Galas. Other districts worked 
mainly by Chinese for gold were as follows. 

Sunge-i Be Us, until 4 or 5 years ago. 

Sungei C 'It Hat , 25 years ago., 

Sungei Manan, 20-25 years ago. 

Snngei JundeXa (Chenero). 1913-14 and before. 

Sungei Teliming 5 

a . . / r> * \ f Long ago. 

Sungei Bujarig (Berpm) } ° . 

Sungei Kerak 5 Xear Liman Kesturi. 

Sungei Beluh ) Long a gogiMMlBM 

Sungei JRendoh. Old workings and in Kundor and Pulai 
districts. 
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In 1907 several European mining enterprises were in being, 
their concessions covering nearly all the State. The rivers Galas, 
Yenggiri, Pergau, Lebir and the Kelantan down to Kuala, Kesial, 
were all being prospected, as also were Bukit Yon g and Bukit 
Merbau, both at the nortli end of the Kelant an-T rengganu bounda- 
ry range. The latter two districts are reported to have yielded 
some tin, and tin is said to have been obtained from the Kelantan- 
Trenggaivu boundary Range, at Eukit Sabot in the nortli, and at 
the Hu Sungei, Lebir Kechil in the south, hut no tin mines were 
opened up. 

Apart from the Chinese gold-washers, the only serious attempt 
at mining was that of the Duff Development Company, at Ulu 
Liang, — a tributary of the Sungei S ok or, on the right bank. Here, 
they found deposits of sulphides, (iron, lead, zinc). In 1907 
they exported auriferous — argentiferous — lead ore to the value of 
$ 8 , 000 . 

In 1910 a Malay started boring for oil, but only succeeded in 
discovering some clay which contained no trace of oil. What 
was apparently the same land, Sungei Lemang, near Pasir Mas, 
was prospected in 1912 by a Dutch mining company, with negative 
results. 

Monazite of good quality occurs in Kelantan; assays mentioned 
in 1915 gave 5. 3% and 9. 4% thorium. 

A concentrate examined in 1920, from the Sungei Bakon 
consisted mostly of titaniferoiis iron-ore and epidote, with some 
tourmaline, zircon, apatite and hornblende (doubtful). Another 
concentrate from Sungei Lawang was nearly all zircon. 

It has not been possible to publish a map with this paper; the 
reader is referred to the Kelantan Government map for localities. 


: '■ ■ 
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Dato’ Parol, Were-Tiger. 

By Zainal Abidin - bin Ahmad. 

Dato’ Paroi, with whose name is associated the Kara mat of 
Paroi described by Dr. Winstedt i .11 Journal R.A.S., M.B. Yol. II, 
Part III, page 269, is widely believed in Xegri Semhilan to be a 
were-tiger which, wanders throughout that State, Malacca and 
Northern Johore. Though the title originated from Paroi, a small 
village about 6 utiles from Seremban on the road to Ivuala Pilah, 
the Dato 9 lives on the top of Gnnong Angsi which stands in a 
triangle formed by Kuala Pilah, Seremban and Tampin. There 
he commands an army of tigers that live in settlements like human 
beings, farming, studying, reading the Koran, performing Muslim 
religious exercises, and having regular practice in fencing and the 
art of self-defence ( hersilat ) ! Most of the tigers found in X egri 
Semhilan ate of this company. Trespass by a strange tiger into 
the domain of Dato 5 Paroi leads to the terrible and uproarious 
fights between tigers that are heard at times in jungle ad joining 
Malay villages. 

A Boy’s trip to Gunong Angsi. 

An IJlii Jempul man died and turned into, a member of this 
tiger band. One Hari Kaya eve, he came at nightfall to visit his 
former home. Finding one of his grandchildren outside, lie 
assumed his old human shape and told the boy fascinating stories 
about the wonders of the settlements on Gunong Angsi. The boy 
•consented to follow him there. Whereupon he found himself 
transported on the hack of his grandfather to Gunong Angsi. 
There he beheld with amazement the activities of the tiger 
brotherhood. Some were praying, some were reading the Koran, 
some learning and practising the art of fencing, others were cook- 
ing and singing. Dato’ Paroi' was their supreme and revered lord. 
For two days the boy was missing from home, — in fact throughout 
the Hari Raya festival. On the third day, punctually at the hour 
when he was first missed, he returned. His grandfather had taken 
him back "in the twinkling of an eye. 55 He was found sitting at 
the foot of a coconut palm, dazed and oblivious of what was passing 
around him. Taken up to the house, he gradually regained Ids 
normal consciousness of material tilings. Questioning elicited from 
him a full account of the visit of the old grandfather, of his own 
trip with the old man to the abode of spirit-tigers on Gunong 
Angsi, and of all that lie had seen. 

The Boy-Attendant of Dato’ Paroi. 

Popular belief has it that wherever he goes Date 5 Paroi takes 
with him, hidden in his left foot, a hoy-attendant who carries his 
betel-box. As proof, it is alleged that sometimes one meets a 
tiger’s footprints, each of which contains within it in clear outline 
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the small footprint of a human being. Such footprints belong to 
Dato’ Paroi. The earth where they are found is sacred. It is 
dug up and kept as a protective talisman against all demons, sick- 
ness, misfortunes and especially temporal tigers. 

The 'Meat-Buying Incident. 

In villages where meat cannot be had whenever wanted, it is 
customary for Malays to combine and kill a buffalo (never a cow 
or any other animal) or two at their mosque on the evenings before 
the Fasting Month and the two Ilari Eayas. The meat is dis- 
tributed at a fixed price among every family in the village which 
desires to buy. (Possibly this custom is a survival of a sacrificial 
rite practised in pre-Muslim days on any great occasion). It is 
regarded by villagers as essential to the welcoming of the Fast or 
the Ilari Rayas. Kot infrequently quarrels take place between 
husbands and wives, if very little or no meat is procured for the 
family. It is a time of crying and sorrowing for the mother or 
grand am of a family if her house is so unlucky as to be unable to 
secure even a slice of meat. 

Flow on a certain Ilari Raya eve when villagers were busy 
skinning, cutting and dealing out the meat of slaughtered buffa- 
loes, a stranger lad was seen among them with two huge bamboo- 
baskets (rag a) and a carrying stick slung across his shoulder. He- 
desired to buy some meat. This was granted and both baskets 
were piled high. Having paid the value in cash, he left carrying 
his burden. For some distance he followed the beaten path ; then 
he turned sharply in the direction of the forest. Those present 
felt curious, firstly 'because of the extraordinary strength with 
which he carried the two piled baskets (the weight of which would 
be too heavy even for a grown man) and secondly on account of 
his strange arrival and departure. Several persons followed him 
and watched. The boy came to a place in the forest. There on 
a raised patch of ground a big tiger was sitting. The hoy collected 
dry leaves and twigs, and setting light to them threw all the meat 
into the fire till the flesh was half-burnt and fairly roasted. The 
cooked meat he served to the tiger who devoured it in a short time. 
Knowing at once that this tiger could be no other than the I)ato r 
Paroi, and fearing lie might observe them, the watchers hurried 
hack to the mosque and told their story. Henceforward, it was 
firmly believed that Dato^ Paroi takes a hoy attendant with him 
wherever he goes, and that the boy’s footprint often seen within 
the footprint of a tiger is that of the hoy to whom the villagers 
sold meat that day. Evidently, the story is an ex post facto in- 
vention to uphold a popular belief already in vogue. The name 
of the village is unknown. 
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The War with Oato’ Gunong Ledang. 


Independent of the community under Dato’ Paroi, and 
•centring around Gunong Ledang (Mt. Ophir) there is supposed to 
be another tiger-elan. The leader is Da to 5 Gunong Ledang. The 
two clans are said to have been for ages on unfriendly terms. The, 
‘Gunong Ledang tigers were formerly all enchained (harimau 
bemntai) on account of their wildness and ferocity. 

Long ago when Bukit Pntus (between Seremban and Kuala 
Pilah) had not yet got its name one of these chained tigers got 
loose. After wandering and making depredations for some months, 
he entered the confines of the Dato’ Paroi’s domain, where he 
continued his career of plunder and destruction. The damage done 
was very great, and the insolence of the intruder intolerable. So 
lie was severely punished by a party sent by Dato 5 Parol, and bad 
to retire to Gunong Ledang with broken limbs and exhausted 
strength. His chief, Dated Gunong Ledang, was furious and deter- 
mined to avenge the slight. He released a few score of his 
enchained warrior-tigers, and led them in person into Dato’ Paror’s 
territory. His main desire was to seize and punish Dato’ Paro'i, 


his rival. All the tigers met on the way told him that Dato’ Paroi 


was then at Gunong Angsi. After a few days journey the party 
reached the place now known as Bukit Putus, on the outskirts of 
Gunong Angsi proper. There they met what appeared to them 
to he a small wild-cat. 

“ Can you tell us if you have seen the Dato’ Paroi anywhere 
about here?” One of them asked of the wild cat. “If you have 
not”, lie continued, “can you tell us where we shall find him?” 

“Why are you asking these questions, Sir?” answered the 
cat humbly; “I suppose you have some object in seeing him?” 

■“You must not question, despicable brat!’” growled the other. 
“We want an answer. Dato’ Paroi needs to be taught a lesson. 
One of us has suffered grave injuries by his orders. We have come 
all the way from Gunong Ledang to exact the penalty due. If he 
but pass within sight of us, we shall devour him whole, body and aU 
(hami niahan derigan iahi-tahi-nya )”. 

All the while the cat was growing in size and looking more 
and more dignified and formidable. In a few minutes tluf tallest 
meranti trees were under his belly. Then he shouted: 

“I am Dato’ Paroi! I)o your worst. Devour me whole!” 

Dato’ Gunong Ledang’s followers were now beginning to feel 
awed; hut at their leader’s orders and signals they took courage 
to attack the huge adversary before them. A struggle ensued in 
winch Dato’ Paroi was mostly on the defensive. One by one iris 


attackers found him invincible. At last they attacked him "together, 

tvn/i lYarV x_ x . t t i . ^ * 


and Dato’ Paroi liad to take the offensive. He seized two or 
three ox his assailants and dashed them on the ground. The rest 
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Ik* dealt smashing blows, till they took to their heels, Date" Paroi 
chasing them u as a great cat would chase mice ! ” In the scramble 
the hills on which the battle took place were cut in two. This was 
the origin oT the name Bukrl Pul ux. 

The fugitives ran for their lives to Gunong Ledang, halving 
their disabled comrades to the mercy of Dato* Paroi*. l r p to this 
day no Gnnong Ledang tiger has never ventured to come again 
within Date* ParoTs territory. 

This is, of course, an ex parte version to the- glorification of the 
mythical tiger-lord. The other side of the case, if there he one, 
has never been heard. P>ut research may yet discover many an 
unknown tale. 

The expression “ I)ato’ Paroi ” has become a bv-word through- 
out Negri Sembilan. Anything of enormous size or stupendous 
magnitude or anything very awe-inspiring, evokes the interjection 
<e 0 3 Data' Farm! ai! ” or “Sa-gedang Dale f Parol! 3 ' (he. -As big 
as Date* Paroi” ) , An imprecation such as di-langht p b a ri m a u 
pan jang tujoh , huaya pemjcmg smibilm m Perak would be expressed 
in Negri Sembilan by saying di-paiaJikari oleli Data * Farm , or 
“'■JEtisap-lah Dalo’ Parol!” (i.e. “ Drink his blood, Oh Dato* 
Paroi P). 

Even at this moment the Date’ u immortal and unchanged ” 
is supposed to be roaming the wide forest reserves of Negri 
Sembilan. 

The Keramat of Paroi. 

The sacred spot that bears- his; .name- (Keramat To * Paroi) is 
situated by a small rill a few yards towards the left of the road 
from Seremban to Kuala Pilah. The visitor will find nothing 
except a few chips of stone soiled by the red. wax of Chinese 
candles, or wrapped In strips of red and white cloth. Yet it is 
far-famed throughout the “ Nine States ” and revered by Malays,. 
Chinese and Tamils alike. The Chinese light joss-sticks (choloh) 
and red candles and offer prayers, especially during festivals. 
Malays go there from Teraehi, Jelebu, Johol, and Jernpul to pay 
their vows. One or more goats, are. . sacrificed, and with the blood 
of the animals the suppliant bathes the child or other person on 
whose account the vow is made. After the sacrificial oblation has 
been duly performed, Malays feast on saffroned rice, boiled eggs 
and curried flesh of the goats. To this feast neighbouring lebai 
and laymen are invited. Incense is burnt, toasted rice scattered 
broadcast, prayers read in Arabic, crackers fired and alms given 
in cash and kind, the former amounting from one to fifty cents 
(Straits currency) for each person present. Then the suppliant 
returns home with a clear conscience, having discharged a honnden 
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Except for the Arabic prayers, and probably the alms-giving, 
—two Muslim elements which have crept so strangely and in- 
congruously into the ritual — the ceremony is heathen, a survival of 
primitive beliefs and practices in the “Days of Ignorance” when 
the Malays were first animists and afterwards disciples of a 
superficial Hinduism. 
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The Origin of Some Malay Place-Names. 


By Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad. 

Some place-names have interesting traditions attached to them, 
-worthy of the attention of local antiquaries. Unfortunately, most 
of these traditions are unrecorded, many are forgotten or tend to 
he forgotten ; and others are improved upon by the imagination of a 
later generation. Many such traditions are only inventions to 
explain the forgotten, grandmothers* tales to satisfy the curiosity 
vf inquisitive children. In course of time, such inventions are 
added to a country’s folklore. 

Some place-names have sprung from geographical features e.g. 
Pasir Panjang, Pasir Pelangi, Batu Kikir, Bukit B era pit. Others 
like Dasun Tua, Durian Sa-batang, Batu Gajah, Ipoh, Pulau Pinang 
are from some tree, rock or other prominent landmark. Others 
■come f rom some discovery or "find” reputed to have been made at the 
founding of the place e.g. Linggi. Others owe their origin to some 
incident or superstition associated with the place when it was first 
opened. Such are Tanjong Malim, Lahu, Bembau, Sungai Ujong 
and Pengkalan Batu. Biyers, hills, and other geographical features 
also must have got their names in these ways. 

Many places in Malaya have changed their names within living 
memory. As St. Petersburg has been changed to Petrogracl and. 
Christiana reverted to its ancient name, so has Kuala Kelang been 
changed to Port Swettenham, Semujong to Seremban, Durian Sa- 
batang to Telok Anson, Pengkalan Batu to Kelang, Sungai Genta 
to Tanjong Malim. 

Taking first Malay place-names whose story of origin is recor- 
ded in literature, the traditional uncritical derivation of the words 
"Singapore” and "Malacca” are given in the "Malay Annals.” 
Again. Seremban the capital of Negri Sembilan used to be known 
as Semujong or Sungai Ujong (sometimes Sang Yang Ujong, Sell- 
ing Ujong), and is still so known among old people. Nowadays 
"Semujong” is seldom heard but Sungai Ujong is in use, -to denote 
however not the town but the whole area over which the Dato* 
Kela'na Put era has authority. To explain these two names there 
are some uncritical legends. 

Semujong is said to have originated from Jong Tersemu , a 
petrified junk ( jong ). The locality where Seremban stands was 
"in geological times” a broad expanse of water. A needy young 
man left his parents to seek fortune in foreign lands. In time he 
became a successful merchant, the owner of many ships. After a 
decade he returned in a gorgeous ship bringing a beautiful bride. 
For years the old mother had awaited news of her boy. Finally 
she had given him up for lost. When word was brought that he was 
in the harbour she hurried aboard his ship. But seeing how ugly 
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and ill-dressed she was, the son was ashamed to own her and drove- 
her ashore. In her wrath she cursed him: — "If this be truly my 
son and he has the heart, to treat me in this manner, may the gods 
turn him, his bride and his ship into stone!” Instantaneously son, 
bride and ship were turned into stone, and the expanse of water 
became dry land. To this day one can see the petrified ship in the 
shape of the Temiang hill, though now it has suffered too much 
weathering to he easily recognised. Formerly visitors could see not 
only the petrified ship but also the petrified crew, furniture, coins, 
cups and crockery ! This of course is a variant of the story of 
Xakhoda Ragam/ (J. R. A. S. 3 M. B. II p. 266 & Notes and \ 
Queries II pp. 40-46). 

In April 1916 I visited the Temiang hill which is known as- 
Bukit Jong. All that was to be seen was a sort of cave sheltering a 
rude Chinese temple, with a big bell and the wax of red candles all 
around. Unmistakably the Chinese are the greatest frequenters of 
the place as suppliants and worshippers. 

Sungai Ujong the other variant, is explained as having origina- 
ted from the fact that the principal river of the State has its “end”' 
or bead (source) in that district; or again from an enormous 
merbau tree which had its base in Bembau, and, when it fell, lay 
across a river within the now Sungai Ujong territory with its end 
(ujong) on the further side of the river. Bembau received its name 
from the base of the same tree! (J. R. A. B. XIII, p. 241). 

Mr. Blagden has given a critical account of the real origin of 
these alternative names (ib. Xo. LIII, pp. 150-1). 

Ldnggi, a village in the Coast District of X egri Sembilan on a 
inei of the same name, is said to have derived its name from the 
hnggz (the covered portions of the prow or stern) of a boat 
im earthed when the founders of the settlement were opening up- 
the place. The village is about 200 years old and according to local 
traditions was founded by Bugis settlers from Xiau. It is mention- 
eci m the Ihhayat Abdullah as one of the places where branches of 
t hi nose secret societies were found. 

TCnAU a vill - age t} ’ e main raihva y line from Seremban to- 
uala Lumpur, is said to have got its name from a gigantic pump- 

Reality. The huge StL hecZTa 
of nff, +1/-L d eacl1 pnmpkm growing from the stem took scores 
of men to lilt up. A branch of the main stem spread up-river and 

S tUn^oUX Hulu b° S“ Village Anotfer branch 

Labu Hmr. d tream > and the vil,a g e there received the name 

to old peS an |o at a U / aS f¥ '°\l “ ame ° f Klang ’ Ifc is known 
that ffiTCn P lbov P T f n fq° UIlt - f0r « name a stoi 7 is related similar to 

variation? AW though with some 
variations. Along with the mother the father also went to the shin 

b?i W but themX driWn th ® fatller left wittiout race look ml 
back, but the mother was continually easting a loving look towards 
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her son. Meanwhile, Sang Kelembai, the fairy wizard, arrived and 
accosted them, whereupon the two were transformed into mango 
trees. One of them representing the father inclined towards land 
and bore sour fruits; the other representing the mother inclined to- 
wards the sea and had sweet fruits. The ship, the sea, and every- 
thing in the vicinity were turned into stone and solid earth. All 
that was left of the sea was the channel of the K clang river. 

Kuala Lumpur has been dealt with by Mr. E, Macfadyen in 
Journal No. 72 of the Straits Branch, B. A, S. 

Tanjong Malim, according to one story, was formerly known as 
Sun gal Gen hi -so says a very old resident of the place who gives his 
age as 1 03 years. The change of name was in honour of a living saint 
{(dim or muattim , a religious teacher) who used to practise devo- 
tions and austerities in a hole dug in the ground at an angle of the 
Bern am river near the point where it is now crossed by the railway 
bridge. The spot is marked by two trees the leaves of which are 
much used for medicine. In the end, the saint mysteriously 
vanished. The new name was used first to denote the particular 
spot but as time went on, its application was extended to a wider 
area. 

According to another account, however, the old name of Tan- 
jong Malim was Berenam. Six men, all brothers, came from 
Sumatra and settled along the river where Tanjong Malim stands. 
One of them happened to choose a piece of land next to the angle of 
the river mentioned above. He was very learned in religion. When 
the six brothers died, there were six unpretentious graves by the 
river-bank. This led to the place being called Ber-emm ! Later 
the grave of the learned brother was reverenced as a sacred place 
(K era mat), and the projecting angle became one of the most fre- 
quented landing-places on the river. In course of time, the name 
Be mam fell out of use, and Tanjong Malim was substituted for it! 

Connected with these stories is the legend of Kubang Nyiru 
(Pool of the Winnowing Basket) now no longer known. The pool 
had in it a very huge winnowing basket, the habitation of a jin who 
used to step backwards and forwards to the long ranges of hills 
visible towards the north of Tanjong Malim. There he still lives. 
The Pool was in the neighbourhood of the present Sultan Idris 
Training College. Formerly it was regarded as a separate place, 
but now it is included in the name Tanjong Malim. Sickness 
resulting from the displeasure of this jin requires the offering of a 
buffalo, if death or serious consequence is to be averted. 

Ipoh, according to one account, got its name from a very big 
ip oh (or upas) tree said to have been flourishing there when the 
town was being opened up. Before that the place was called Paloh- 
a name still used by the Chinese, but which Malays apply to a neigh- 
bouring village. The giant tree was felled so recently that its huge 
.stump is still to be seen somewhere on the Laksamana Road. 
According to another account, the name Ipoh was simply due to 

.1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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the abundance of ipoh trees, big and small, found, at the time of 
opening up the town. 

Place-names like Mai ini JSTawar (Malim Mena war, or “ [he 
religious pundit who recites charms ”), Setiawan, Kota Lama in 
Perak; like Ivajang, Telok Panglinia Garang, in Selangor: Kota 
Tinggi, Bandar Penggaram, Batu Pahat, in Johor e; — all no doubt 
have some interesting folk-tales behind them, purporting to explain 
their origin. Perhaps some day curious enquirers familiar with 
those places may write about them. 
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A Kelantan Invocation to the Earth Spirit. 

,r J he Earth Genie is called also the Black Genie. He dwells in 
the cracks (sPMseh) of the earth arid controls all earth-borne (e.g. 
Vomiting and diarrhoea) and water-borne diseases. In Kelantan,. 
whence this account comes, be is invoked as follows : — 

Tied jin tanah ! Jernhalang bumi! 

If a n hi t a na h ! R o h b imi ! 

(?) Aselc tanah! ( ?)Jejoh bumi! 

Jin II it am Kelaniara ! 

Jin Hi tarn. Sang Gangga di-bumi ! 

Sang Ga ngga tengafi a n tarn ! 

Jin Ilitam , Sang Gangga di-Ian gif I 

Jin Hi lam be Ham pong tujoh ! Kepala delapan! 

Be rum a songseing! chetlit di-dahi! 

Bcvelc or pan jut! sopak di-kaki! 

Mii-dengar, den gar pesanan aku! 

Aku mint a panggil segala puak-mn ! 

Jikal.au acta iersabit-saba 
Puak mernn besnu siaJc udara 
J cm ha Ian g di-ay er. 

Ser clang pedah Untang jalan ' 

Si-r intis denai , si-rant as tan j on g, 

Ekor meleret, si-lidah pa n j an g. 

Mu-pang gil sakalian shah malilc jernhalang di-kampong ! 

Shah rnanek ibu di-bumi, 

Sang Geranclang jernhalang di-padang, 

Sang G ah ana je rnhalang hah ana, 

Seri Lengong (?) Si-padena! 

Sang Rangga, Sang Bogor! 

Panggil segala pva k pengga wa-mu halek bersenang! 

Aku ! nak hantar segala basil mahsul 
Ghukai kharajat ( ?) bob bentala : 

Tern pat makan-nya tepak kechil Pctlemhcmg mu da, 

Sangka agong iking satu, 

Jin Ilitam Seri penaalok. 

The invocation ais full of difficulties, which some student ac- 
quainted with the Kelantan dialect may be able to solve. Anyhow 
it seems worth while sawing from the white ants this address to 
Shiva in his aspect of Kala, — “ eight-headed, with seven patches 
on his skin, the hairs of his body upside down, a smear on his fore- - 
head and sldn-disease on his feet ” ! 

E. 0. W. 

A Perak Invocation to the Langsuyar. 

Bismlillahi f r-Rahmani ’r-Rahimi! 

Hai si-katok-milok, si-katamilak ! ,|. 

Aku-lah Mafia Rishi Gila! 

1925 ] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Aku bunoh. tiada herianya, 

A bu panchong tiada perebsa. 

Abu-lah hulubalang Allah dalam ilium. 

Sabtdian yang menjadi aku dapat binasaban , 

Mu ami mani, aku ami manibam. 

.[, Ah -pa l ah I ah bilah .|. 

A bu cfiabap bin. am sarnala sabalian, 

Jlai si- j a pang jupai, si-da da bidang , 

Si-nUeb gigi, si-cluing gal panjang, 

S i-g trebling ra m hub si-li ob-hmbai ! 

Ji ha la a engbau dudob di-bayu, 

Si-Perebal nama-mu; 

Jibalau engbau dudob di-jeram , 

Sang Ran gg a- n am a -mu ; 

Jibalau engbau dudob di-tunggul, 

Seri Bold nama-mu; 

Jibalau engbau inrun ba-i Uriah, 

8 er i‘ Li rn ha i n a n i a-m a ; 

Jibalau engbau naib ba-iangga, 

Seri Sila nama-mu ; 

Jibalau engbau dudob di-piniu , 

Serir Depang nama-mu; 

Jibalau engbau dudob di-alang , 

Sni Tin jan nama-mu; 

Jibalau engbau tu run ba-tikar, 

Seri Tern poh nama-mu , 

Jangan engbau mendengbi bhianat bupada anah Adam 
manmia , 

Ku-sumpah durhaba-lah engbau bapada Allah! 

This invocation, which exemplifies how the magician calls on a 
spirit by every possible name, was taken down in 1909 from IV Mek 
€hik, a'mediciue-nnan of Temengor in Upper Perak. A. translation 
is given on pp. 1 9-20 of my book, “ Shaman, Saiva and Sufi.” The 
Laugsuyar is terrified of the iban betob (puyu-puyu) . 

B. 0. W. 

Masa’lah Sa-ribu by Dr. G. F. Pijper. 

Leiden lias seen many notable theses submitted by candidates 
for a Doctorate at that University, Binkes 7 Abdoerraoef van Sing- 
Tel, Kraemerbs Den Javaansche Primbon uit de Zestiende Eeuw, 
Passers 7 De Pandji-Roman , to take a few recent examples. And 
now we have 0., P. Pijperbs II et Boek der Duizend Vragen. 

Wilkinson refers briefly to the Kitab Sa-ribu Masa’lah (or 
MimAT) in his “ Malay Beliefs” (p. 4). Dr. Pijper gives us a 
critical text and an interesting history of the book, prefacing his 
introduction “with a quotation from Dr. IT. Hirschfeld: “the ima- 
gination displayed by the writer of this little volume recalls the most 
extravagant reveries of the Arabian Nights or the “wildest fancies of 
some portion of the Quran itself. 77 In 114/3 the Arabic edition was 
■translated into Latin, and influenced mediaeval Europebs conception 
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of Islam. There are versions also in Portuguese, Dutch, Turkish, 
Persian, Hindustani, Malay and Javanese. The hero of the hook 
is hVhd Allah bin Salem, a Jew converted to Islam, whose history 
is discussed at length by Dr. Pijper (and is given shortly in English 
in The Encyclopaedia of Islam). lie asks the Prophet questions- 
concerning cosmogony and eschatology, heaven and hell and natural 
science, and the book contains these questions together with the 
Prophet’s marvellous answers. Both the Malay and Javanese texts 
purport to l)e derived from a Persian original, but according to Dr. 
Pijper the Malay text at any rate represents an older recension than 
the extant Persian version. The Javanese text is founded either 
on an unknown Malay recension or an unknown Persian or Arabic 
original. 

The thesis is representative of a line of research for which such 
well-known scholars as Braudes and Van Ponkel are eminent. It 
is greatly to be hoped that some day a scholar will tackle the large 
B us ta n u 's-S a la t in in th e same scienti fic wavy . * ■ 

H. 0. W. 


A Peculiar Custom' in Kuala Kangsar. 

By IIaji Abdul Majid bix IIaji Zainuddtx. 

There is custom among the villages of Kota Lama and Saiong 
in the district of Kuala Kangsar, Perak, called menghantar, that is, 
u the sending ” (of presents). I have not heard of the' custom 
being in vogue anywhere else in the Malay Peninsula. So far I 
have not been able to trace its origin ; but hope that, once it is put 
on record, other enquirers may get facts and data which will help 
to explain the matter. 

As a rule, the menghantar is practised during the fruit season 
and naturally fruits form the major portions of the present, cakes 
and sweetmeats being used to supplement these., The whole is 
placed in a tray and arranged in <sueh a way that it looks nlot- 
unlike a Christmas tree, with paper-birds and other animals hang- 
ing from the branches. The more elaborate the arrangement is 
made, the closer or more affectionate the relationship it signifies 
between the sender and the receiver. 

How is the tray of presents sent? With any ceremonials? 
Xo! The idea is to get it delivered at the door of the receiving* 
family without any of them knowing, and so it is always done, not in 
broad day-light, but in the evening about the time people retire for 
the night. The firing of crackers informs Hie inmates of the house 
that the tray has been placed at their door. A rush is at once made 
by the younger and more nimble members of the family to capture 
the party of senders, while the women or elderly men take the tray 
into the 'house and eagerly try to find out whence it comes. This is 
not an easy task, for though a missive is always there among the 
presents it does not say who the writer or sender is. As often as. 
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not it is written in shciir or pantuns, the purport of which is 
generally in. praise of the family to whom it is sent : it recounts all 
the good turns each of them has done to the people in the village, 
particularly to the members of the family that is now sending the 
presents. 

It is considered a disgrace if the family cannot find out 
from whom the present has come; for, of course, courtesy requires 
them to give in return, unless, happily, they succeed in capturing 
the senders before they get back home, when (the necessity for a 
return gift is removed. The captured party is then disgraced by 
having their faces smeared with soot and such like dirty stuff and 
being made to eat their own presents in the presence of the whole 
fanily of the capturing party, plus whatever food happens to be 
found in the house at the time. 

I need hardly add that if a family after receiving such presents 
has to make a return gift, its members will he subjected to the same 
treatment if they are caught in sending them. The party that 
succeeds in sending their presents without being caught (is con- 
sidered to have scored against the other party. 
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A new Ground-Gecko ( Gymnodactylus ) 
from the Malay Peninsula. 

By Malcolm A. Smith, f.z.s, 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 7). 

I am indebted to Mr. Hope S warder for the pleasure of examin- 
ing a Mniall collection of reptiles and amphibians collected by him 
in Job ore. Among them is a single specimen of a Ground -Gecko 
which appears to be undescribed and which may be recognized by the 
following characters. 

Gy m nodaetyhis sword eri, sp. nov. 

Type male, author’s number 8266, collected -about 9 miles due 
north of Kota Tinggi, Johor e, in September 19>24. 

Description. Ear opening oval, oblique, its length equal to 
one-third the diameter of the eye ; rostral large, quadrangular, 
broader than long; nostril between the rostral, the first snpralabial, 
a supraiiasal and five small granular scales : Id upper and 10 lower 
labials ; mental large, subtri angular, with a pair of large chin-shields 
in contact with each other behind it. 

Head covered above with small granules largest upon the 
snout ; occiput with small granules and larger rounded tubercles ; 
back covered with small granules and larger rounded, subtrihedral 
tubercles ; a feeble fold along the flank from the axilla to the groin ; 
ventral scales small, imbricate, about 42 across the middle of the 
belly between the lateral folds ; two rows of three preanal pores each, 
slightly diverging from each other, and a series of 10 or 1*1 enlarged 
femoral scales', pitted but not perforated, extending outwards from 
the preanal scales. 

Limbs moderate, digits rather short, the plates beneath the 
basal phalanx, roundish, convex, about half the width of the digit; 
tire forelimb pressed backwards extends two-thirds the distance 
between the axilla and the groin; the hindlimb reaches to the axilla ; 
tail (reproduced) covered with small scales. 

Dark brown above, with smallish, -irregularly-shaped white 
spots ; these extend in two series along either side of the head leaving 
the remainder of the upper part of the head uniform in colour ; 
lower parts yellowish -white. 

Length of head and body 77; tail 58; forelimb 2-0; hindlimb 
35 mm. 

Gymnodactylus sworderi is most nearly related to G. pegmnsis 
Boulenger, from lower Burma, and Siam. It differs slightly in the 
arrangement of the preanal pores and in the number of supralabials 
and, very markedly, in coloration. 

The type will be presented to the British Museum of Natural 
History., 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 


Banteng In the Malay Peninsula. 

■ By K Triwheleb* ■' 


(Records of the Raffles Museum. No. 8). 


According’ to reliable native information Banteng are not un- 
common West of Tung Song. The jungle down the middle of the 
Peninsula is continuous and suitable for them as far South as the 
Tung Song- — -Kantang railway line, and I should certainly think 
that they extend Southward to that railway in the neighbourhood 
of IT uey Yoi., I have also heard of them as far South as TTaatl Yai 
hut cannot say if this is correct. 

.Personally 1 have only been into the jungle to the East of the 
water-shed between about 8° 50' and 9 ;0 20' Y. Lat., in which area 
I have seen Banteng on several occasions in herds of eight to fifteen 
head. They keep to the same kind of ground as Gam* (Seladang)*. 
Once I saw a single Gaur bull with a Banteng herd, and another 
time a mixed herd. The two species appear quite Indifferent to one 
another and probably collect only when feeding, for mutual safety, 
but when frightened separate and miove on independently. 

The Banteng are considerably smaller than Gaur and can 
easily be distinguished by their white markings. In bulls these* 
markings contrast sharply with the black coat, and in the open, can 
easily be seen when within gun-shot. The Banteng cows are more 
red than the Gaur cow, have short black horns and white markings- 
similar to the bull, though I have never noticed these markings on 
a living cow. 


In the above area I saw a -solitary Banteng hull shot in February 
1 922. I did not take any notes, but so far as I remember he 
.differed from a Gaur in the following.- — -Smaller; colour — darker 
glossy black, legs and rump white and a white stripe from middle of 
back to base of tail; the head had no coarse light coloured hair on 
the forehead: the horns were much the same in shape and colour as 
a Gaur‘s and I should say 2'0" long measured along outside curve. 
I did not see the head after it was skinned and do not know whether 
the skull differed much in shape. 

Description of a cow .Banteng shot on the l‘2th August 1924., 
Colour — whole body a fox colour, legs from hoofs to above knees 
and hocks white with a margin 2" wide of black hairs between the 
fox and white colour, a sharply defined black stripe 1-| inches wide 
from end of dorsal ridge (middle of back) to tip of tail, rump 
whitish: Height about 14 hands at shoulder (not measured), 
dorsal ridge prominent as in a Gaur cow, tail reaching little below 
hocks head — no frontal ridge between horns, in fact rather con- 
cave; horns — sloping back from head, round in section, 7§" circunu 
at base, 8" long along outside curve, colour all black except small 
patches of yellow at base on the back of the horns. 

[Two species of wild Cattle occur in Malaysia — the Seladang 
(Bos gaums) which rantges throughout the Malay Peninsula; and a 
smaller animal, the Banteng or Tembadau (Bos laMeng syn. son- 
daicus) which occurs in J av ! a and Borneo and again in the northern 
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On the Colour-pattern of the young Malay Rusa 

half of the Peninsula as the above note shows. 

The Banteng is reported to exist in the hills between •Sentul and 
Berks, but its occurrence south of this latitude (6° 50' North) 
though at times rumoured, is so open to ‘question that it may 
fairly be said, at present, that we have no knowledge of its existence 
there. Apart from other characters, the possession of white but- 
tocks and u stockings '* easily distinguishes Banteng from Seladang. 
•C. Boden Kloss]. 


On the Colour-pattern of the young 
Malay Rusa ( Cervus unicolor equinus. ) 

By F. X. Ciiasen. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 9). 

(Plate II). 

Considerable interest is attached to the young of those mam- 
mals that display a colour pattern of bold spots or longitudinal 
stripes whereas the adult of the staime species is self-coloured.. 

At present there is a marked tendency to believe that this con- 
spicuous juvenile livery is indicative of an earlier or ancestral type 
of coloration which was common to the species throughout its life, 
and furthermore the evidence obtained by a broad survey of the 
facts, considering mammals and other animals alike, suggests that 
patterns consisting, in the main, of spots are more “ recent ” (less 
archaic) than those in which longitudinal stripes are predominant. 
Retention of these primitive types of coloration may be correlated 
with the degree of protection they afford to the wearers. 

In illustrating this idea it would he difficult to produce more 
pointed examples than those afforded by two Malayan mammals, the 
Tapir ( Tapinis indices) and the Kijang, Muntjac or Barking Deer 
(Muntiacus muntjac). In the case of the Siambar or Rusa (Cervus 
unicolor ) , published authorities are by no means agreed as to the 
colour of the fawn and it seemls just possible that the presence or 
absence of spots is correlated with limited areas in the geographical 
range of the species and therefore a snbspeeifie character. Of the 
Indian form of this deer ( C. u. unicolor) Blanford (1) and Lydek- 
ker (4 ) both agree that the young is unspotted. According to the 
latter authority u young fawns are uniformly red, without light 
spots hut apparently with a black tail and a stripe of the same colour 
down the middle of the hack A 

In the case of the Malayan Rusa (0. u . equinus ), a well-marked 
subspecies, the young are at least very frequently spotted. 

Lydekker (torn' cit. p. 215) states “ The fawns are foxy red 
in colour, with the upper surface of the tail and a line down the 
hack black or blackish and in many instances, although by no means 
invariably, they are more or less distinctly spotted on the hind 
.quarters/ A spotted fawn was born at Woburn Abbey in January 
1898 A 

.1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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’Ridley ( 5 ) declares of the same form that the young is: — 
Tebloured like the adult, hut with much softer hair. There are, 
however, faint traces of light spots on the runup which disappear 
after the first week ” 

Both authorities thus agree that it is only the hind quarters 
that are spotted. 

Turning to Borneo we find that -Charles Hose (3) was so 
impressed with the well spotted and coloured appearance of a young 
deer collected on Mt. Dulit that he described it as a new species 
under the name of Cervus broobei at the same time stating that 
young specimens of deer from other parts of Sarawak are almost or 
quite unspotted, a statement in which ‘Shelf ord (6) a much later 
authority, concurs. Hose’s statement “ young not spotted at any 
stage.” (2) published almost simultaneously ‘with his description 
of C. broobei supports the fact that the Bornean deer like the 
peninsular form may or may not be spotted. , ( Cervus broobei , how- 
ever, is still accepted by systematists on account of distinctive 
characters other than those given in Hose’s diagnosis.) An adult 
female deer of the peninsular form ( Johore) recently came into 
the possession of the Raffles Museum and was found to contain a 
well developed fawn which would surely have been horn in the course 
of a day or two. This specimen is so well spotted that it seems to 
merit notice. 

The type of C. broobei is described as being spotted not only on 
the rump but on the shoulders, hut in the specimen before us in 
addition to the spots on these parts there is a very distinct, longitu- 
dinal row of spots running along each side of the spine and the 
whole of the nape is indistinctly spotted while faint spots occur on 
the flanks also. 

This young specimen is darker and more blackened than adult 
animals, except on the nape which is huffy brown with a tawny 
median line. 

It is interest : ng to note that the pattern seen on this prenatal 
Rusa is essentially similar to that of the newly horn Muntjac which 
differs .chiefly in that the spots are comparatively larger, more 
distinct and more numerous. 

We have examined another fawn, by no means newly born 
(hind-foot about 255 mm.) hut unfortunately of unknown origin 
in which there are not only three fairlv conspicuous spots on the 
rump, but faint indications of lighter patches on the shoulders and 
even traces on the hind-neck and anterior part of the spine. 
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Notes on the Fauna of Pulau Galang*, Rhio 

Archipelago. 


By F. X. ClUSEX. 


(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 10.) 

I’ulau. Galang, one of the largest islands of the Iihio Archi- 
pelago is situated a few miles to the north of the Pan gel an Strait 
which we are disposed to think should lie regarded as a division 
.'between two minor faunal areas. 

The group of islands to the south of the Straits, or the Liimo-a 
Archipelago, well known on account of the ancient sultanate has 
tcU marked mammalian characteristics which include the presence 
of vt mnosciurus, Tana and Tupaia minor. In the northern islands 
the Jihio Archipelago proper, forms of Prasbi/H s dlbocmeren and 
bus varhatus are found. 

Furthermore it would seem that a north-western group em- 
hiacuig the islands to the west of Durian Strait can be recognised 

Tm* ham q Iatio A -nv. I Cf . * , . n 111 * v - u 


o ~ — ^ vvcol pl Diiuau or ran can he recoCTWi 
for here alone are found S minis prevosii and S. low'll . 

J. ulau Galang is separated % very narrow channels from Hem 
pang on the north and Galang Bharu on the south. 

It has certainly been visited at least once previous to tin 
present occasion hut the only record in zoological literature refer 
" S to tbe ls . land 1S !>y Lyon (Proc. II. S'. Fat. Mas. XXXYl 
iS wh « rei n Braynins perftavvs (= T. jammcus danleyunns) i; 
mentioned as having been collected on Galang hv Kioss. ' 

Much of the ground, indeed most of it, has been cleared in pas- 
years for gambler planting but with the exception of a verv smal 

vl™ l-lfj haS nm 'i bcen re I jlaced by rubber. Unlike Pulau Bulan 
iery little ground is given to coconuts and there is an interesting 

containing b?g trees!" ' ^nfortin^el^thm 

Gther , TO ? the f laD d is just like scores of others that dot the 

here^Xt? f7f 6I l ty but al »o with sandy beaches 

Here and more fringed with. ca.suarinas. 

a ib y -following short account of the mammals and birds is based 

sisKas&r kh,u ot *»» ws 

»* 

we have^^u 0 ^ 11 ^ We haTO inclllded a11 those species of which 

oommng 011 the islalld but only those of 
which we shave examined specimens are numbered. 

, Mr - Ca f lton L- Brook of Pulau Galang our best thanks arc 

dition !„t v r Y “'f onl f host to the members of the expe- 

lo “* 
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MAMMALS. 

1. Macaca Sr us Cuv. 

7 S , 3 $ 

Only two of the males are adult and the collector’s external 
measurements of these in millimetres are: 


Head and 
Tail . . 
Hind foot 
Ear 


body 


Macaques of tins species are v 
all shy. Some of the specimens li 
Xgoewal, a email island S., W. of 


4:2o, 

580, 

130, 


425 

535 

125 

31 


cry common on Galang and not at 
sted above were obtained on Pulau 
Pulau Galang Bliaru. As a series 


they .are extremely variable especially in the tone of 'the; colour of the, 
back and outer sides of the limbs and we cannot recognise that they 
are even subspecifically distinct from the form inhabiting the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra. Names for the macaques inhabiting no less 
than five islands of the Rhio Archipelago have been proposed by 
Elliot, viz. alacer (Kundur), karimoni (Karimon), lingae (Lingga) 
impudens (Sugi) and bintangensis (Bintangand Batam), and these 
are allocated to two subgenera ! The colour of the face in this 
monkey is subject to almost as much individual variation as that 
of the pelage. 

In the immature animals, the face and chin are sooty brown, but 
there is an area over the eyes (^'forehead”) which is fleshy in colour. 
The dark parts deepen with age and a dusky wash sometimes 
almost obliterates the fleshy forehead although, normally, adult 
animals retain a more or less conspicuous perpendicular fleshy stripe 
between the eyes. A strongly marked fleshy forehead is therefore 
a sign of immaturity and of little use as a character in a systematic 
sense. 

2, Presbytis crsstata pullata Thos. and Wr. 

Apparently prefers the coasts and creeks and not fond of the 
more inland districts. 

Presbytis albocmerea subsp. 

A distinct view of another langur was obtained in the jungle 
area. This was no doubt a form of P. alb ocinerca, the nearest repre- 
sentative of which is rhionis Miller, of Bintang. The Kundur form 
has also been separated by the same author (cam), 

Nycticebus coticang (Bodd.). 

Mr. Brook informs us that he has seen examples of the Slow- 
Loris captured on Pulau Galang. No specimens actually obtained 
in the Archipelago seem to -fee on record. 

- — ~ * • ' . *■. V:; . 


F. 1ST. Chasen 


Arctogalidia trivirgata subsp. 

Mr. Brook has described to us a small carnivore which his doo* 
chased from tree to tree in the rubber plantation. We are inclined 
to regard this as an Aretogalidiaii. 

Lutra sp. 

All the local inhabitants seem agreed that Otters are numerous 
thereabouts but we did not meet with any on the present occasion. 

Muntiacus muntjae subsp. 

Mr. Brook, who has done a considerable amount of big-game 
s looting and knows the call of the Jvijang quite well, is confident 
that he has on one occasion heard the call of this deer on Pulau 
balang. Its presence on Bintang has been fully established hut its 
occurrence on such a small island as Galang is unexpected . 

Tragulus javanicus stanleyanus Miller. 

^ 9. 

F.vactly like specimens from Pulau Bulan. 

4. Sus cristatns subsp. 


4 skulls. 

+, 10 » T:hree I ?. ame ® ba?e been applied to the small pigs of the “vitta- 
tus group found in tlie PJiio Archipelago. 8. rhionis Miller, was 
described from Pulau Ungar and S. andenoni Thos. and Wr., from 
7 tSp t ese forms are recorded by the latter authorities 

Island W11 > P’ m ) from Karimou Besar 

Island and Lyon (P. U. S. N. M. XXXVI, 1909, p. 480) in record-- 

Pulau Chomboi identifies an -adult male from 

tSJL “3 ut PW aS ^distinguishable from the Sumatran S . 
nitatus and quite distinct from rhionis. 

validbf r fn? aterial the islailtl is ther ^ore required before the 
m 3 + j tbeBe P l £ B can be determined. The n ailer L 

thafcomffnl 7 ^ faet that the larger lmmber of the specimens 
w t come to hanu are immature. 

5 - Sus barbatus oi Miller. 

3 skulls (2 ad., 1 juv.). 

igs are certainly less common on Pulau Galang than on Pulau 

asthe ( Tf e f 6 + apP x rentl - y ! he large S ■ ^rbatus does not occur) but 
their numiherf? 1 ' 6 t0 + the rubbe £’ ste P s have been taken to reduce 

^ etin °niys vordermanni (Jentink). 

189offr5f(Sliton)! rmaW ' !i JeDt " ^ Leyd - Mus ’ XIT > 

If (vix. ad.).- 

116 niTwPlfi m .-—Head and body 95 (100), tail 

(110 with tuft), hind-foot 21 (21), ear 12 (12.5). 
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Skull: — Greatest length 30.5 (27), nasals 8 (7), greatest 
breadth 18 (17), palate 13 (11.5), diastema 6.5 (5.5), length of 
upper molar series 6 ( 5.5). 

The measurements in brackets are those given by Jentink for 
the type of vordermanni; and the skull has been measured by a 
similar method for the purpose of making the comparison. This is 
perhaps the most interesting specimen examined . from the island. 
It was collected by Mr. C. P. Brook in April 1924. 

Compared with two Peiinowys from the Malay Peninsula (Bin 
kit Kutu, Selangor) which are, fide Thomas, phipsoni (Tenasserim 
Town) it seems more brightly coloured. 

7. Sciurus vittatus subsp. 

1 3,3 2 . 

These resemble a series of peninsulari s of J oil ore and a much 
larger series of specimens from Singapore Island in the colour of the 
upper parts, but they have the greyish tail of limans of Pulau Bulan 
rather than the warmer coloured tail of the former animals. 

On the underside the black lateral stripes are rather more 
reduced than in peninsular is. 

On the whole they seem nearest to lunar is from which they 
differ in having the upper parts not so dark and, taken as a series, 
the tail above still lighter. We leave them under a specific name 
pending examination o! material from the Karimon Islands. 

8. Rattus concoSor subsp. 

2 3,1 2 . 

9. Rattus rattus rhionis (Thos. and Wr.) . 

3 2. 

* 'Very dark above. 

10. Rattus rattus diardi (Jent.). 

House rats are very common on the island. 

11. Galeopterus temmincki pumilus Miller . 

2 ad. 

Dimensions in millimetres: — Head and body 359, tail 228, 
hind-foot 58, ear 20, 

Cranial measurements: — greatest length 69 ; greatest breadth 
43 ; least interorbital breadth 18; maxillary toothrow (alveoli) 31.5. 

Thomas and Wroughton have said (Journ. F„ M. S. Mus. IV, 
1909, p. Ill,) a we find the Flying Lemurs inhabiting the Bhio 
Archipelago, Aor Island, the Niatnnas and Borneo agree in being of 
medium size with very small teeth in marked contrast to the large 
teeth of peninsulas . But among themselves we have failed to find 
any constant local differences warranting their division into 
races — ” 


96 




' ® P. N. Chasen 

. Of the various described insular races of this species founds 
mainly mi comparative cranial characters, tiie nearest ‘um4inhio d/ 1 
.s chomboh* hyon (Proc. P. S. .Nat. Mu,. XXXnff f S 
Typo loo. Pulau t'hombol). 5 ' 1 ’ 46 ‘ • 

12. CheiromeJes torquatiis Horsf 

9. 

13. Cynopterus brachyotis (Muller). 

1 S , 8 2 . 

lhc length of the ear mimes from in f. t q 
ry. 9 Tmri rpi ^ 110111 ib to 1 8 with an average nf 

1 1 lnm * 1 he forearm averages 64.2 mm. ° e o£ 

14. Halicore dugong (Erxl.). 

3,9 Skulls. 

Puku IvaraSndth^Wle to theTe^f'pi p Galanff aBd 

island at the south-west corner of Pempang. Un3<u ^ a smaI1 

Man is javanica Desm. 

Sta ted by Mr. Brook to occur on the icslsmri vr i 
recently received a specimen from Bintang £ d have also 

birds. 

SffiS Jte, a s!f* yi* 1 ! tk ' l,Ms » f ™*u «*m 

I-nlau Gakmg g ' e of re “ rf concerning 

1- Pucula a. aenea (Linn.). 

Streptopelia chinensis tigrina (Tcmrn. and K-nin \ 

•? ^T™ P' Il0eniellr a javanica Horsf P ’ ’ 

Galhcrex cmerea (Lath.). 

Sterna sp. ( ? bergii). 

f SquBtarola squatarola hypomelus (Pall ) 
h ( haradrins mongokis subsp. * 

■>. ' tlmradrius alexandrina pmoni (Bn ) 

lieaches'rf J’San'aalmg'ma'pJaifE"?™ °S ths s “df 

feed, a* pair, >*“ ’*«•«> 

has recorded chicks in the down frrvm -R- + ‘ T i , ' ^°hnison 

This should no douM k ersil“/ lntan ^ Is i alld taken in 
rim but other forms of the same sneci 3 reside ?* * ace of alexand- 
sula in autumn and winter Th^ Mala J Tenin- 

Pulau Galaoig measure S 100 mm ^2 97 ^^° blrds collected 011 
the usual run of migrant imS J . *“?•» tA smaller than 
alex andrina. b 1 samples of dealbahis or 

Jumenius arquata lineatns Cm 
'»• Aumennis phaeopus subsp. 
inugoides hypoleucus (Linn.) '. 

-outondes striatus javanicus (Horsf ) 

Puneinna leueogaster (Cm.) ' ' 

- iamstur nidus intermedius Gurney. 
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8 . 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 

13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 


Ninox scutulata malaceensis (Eyion). 
Conurus longicauda ( Bodd .). 

Eu rystomus oriental Ls sabsp . 

Ramphaleyon capensis hydrophila 0&er7/ . 

Geyx sp. 

Halcyon chloris suhsp. eyaiiescens (Oberh.) ? 
Anthracoceros ■ .corona tns eonvexus ( Tern in .). 
Merops supereiliosns javanieus II or if. 
Carprimulgus m<acr our us bi macula t us Beale, 
H emipr ocne longipeimi s hart erti S t renew . 
Thriponax j. javensis ( Ilorsf .). 

Hi-run d o rustiea guttu ralis (8 cop, ) , 

Coracina sumatrensis (8, Mult). 

rather large. Wing 164. 

Pycnonotus s. simplex Less. 

Pycnonotus p. plumosus Blyth. 

Irides red. 

Mixorais rubricapilla pileata {Blyth). 
Copsyehus sau laris musicus Baffles . 
Orthotomus atrigularis T e/mm. 

•Corvus enca eompilator Rich m. 

Bissemurus paradiseus platurus (Vieill.). 
Gracula j. j avail a ( Guv .). 

Aplonis panayensis strigata (Ilorsf.). 

Munia oryzivora {Linn.). 

Passer montanus makiceensis Dubois. 
Aethopyga s. siparaja {Baffles). 

Leptocoma j ugularis ornata (Less .) . 

Bicaeum cruentatum subsp. 

Bicaeum t. trigonostigma (Scop.). 


Remarks on the black and red squirrels 
allied to Sciurus prevosti. 


By F. N. Chasen and C. Boden Kloss. 


(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 11). 


Most of the black and tan squirrels of Sumatra (other than 
B (Uu fa) resemble the typical Sciurus. prevosti Beam., of Malacca in 
that they possess broad white lateral stripes. Such are S. p. rafftesi 
Vi g. & Ho-rsf 8. p. melanops Miller, and 8. p. harrisoni Stone and 
Rehn. These forms inhabit the southern two-thirds of Sumatra 
and the islands .adjacent to this area also possess white-sided races 
(8. p. penialius Lyon, Penjalei Island, 8. p. condiirensis Milleiv 
K under Island, S. p. canmonensis Miller, Karimon Island). 


1925] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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F. 5T . Chasen and C. Boden Ivloss. 


neigli bourbood C of Dd^on 1 l^^^cSast’aiS™^] *5® 85 t,le 

evidently represents thp whiiS^iri x • ni i 11 ^ J cl Mature which 

* ? tll f ty r al ^vosti 

f ran form and that 4Sf is bkcT ™i rtf’ 7* “? viit * S "*»- 
^^^“.d nyariWMoesof^OTSK 1 ° U ' autl we therefore 

a ■mimber of very variable races of ^ ^ r ll0 * so Jn ® orneo where 

sw& 

tion of the prevosti sciuirrek ?■ , mdmduaI V8ri »- 

the two are only phases of the sune f ° 1 If dl ^ ield t t0 believe that 

»nd »d „i m I rZ* V iTm kZl T fl ' S T ot th « M “* 

k r ood deal more knowledge of thf 1 n stn P e - . Jt seems that a 
before we can defiTitelv nlace Sfto B f niean W rr ^ is required 
■mbed«mditi8p«®t&^if?v forms 1 ^ ieh have been des- 
Por instance 8 . baluensis Bonhofe * iem , wlB ha ve to be discarded, 
the type came from Mt Kinabalu vma n mve 1 no rea ^ existence : 

*-*•> Jf ««™ do m Mt M “^toVoS VZST ** 

■specimens from Mt. Dulit 4000 n z , , ™ e Ila¥e seen 

»iver and we con der it to be onh ° m + the banks of the B ™ 
tion of S. p. anseSat t^J 7 “ ind mdual varia- 

many intermediate specimen? 1 Pl<?S ol whleh jt is linked by 

specimens before us from that State Sarawak ”* We have no 
our series by eight exorrmW f K t> -x* ^ t ie race ls re P resented in 

«*b*V Z £ £fc S,S , „ t f„ N ° r ? Eora “ t tour £ 

north-vest coast. Of the “Sabah” - ’ an< ^ ^ TO ^ rom Kantian. 

* *• stripe ; in two it ^ 'JSS^ST^ T, SWs 130 si « n of 
the fourth shows an elongate buff?™!? 0 m 1 t^T ' ? area and 
one has a faint bronze mark tonin' °i Iu nabalu animals 
inches long between the limbs’ * T JfL r *7^ stripe about two 
with the last. S ‘ rhe two Gant mn individuals agree 
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The variation in seven skins from Labnan Island is from one 
with no trace of a side stripe through others with a small stripe to 
one with a narrow white stripe starting behind the forelimb and 
broadening out over the upper thigh. These are Sclurux rufnnu/er 
Gray, said to be from “India”. This derivation is, of 'course, 
erroneous and we select as type locality Labuan Island, X. W. 
Borneo. 

Until it can he shown by further knowledge of their distribu- 
tion and changes of colour that these two forms are races of 
S. prevosti as we suspect, and as should be the case by analogy with 
Sumatra, we must call them 8. rufoniger phitn and S, rufoniger 
rufoniger respectively. 

This is not quite satisfactory as it indicates that the Bornean 
black and red squirrel is specifically distinct from the Sumatran 
animal which it is difficult to believe owing to the extreme similari- 
ty of examples from the two islands. 

The alternative is to place pluto, piceus and nyx as forms of 
rufoniger which latter name has priority. The disadvantage of this 
course is that two species are then recognised, viz. prevosti and 
rufoniger , whereas in Sumatra the facts clearly indicate that piceus 
is only an altered form of prevosti . 

If squirrels of the rufoniger and prevosti colorations are 
regarded as dimorphic forms of one species an interesting situation 
is created. In some cases one form occupies an area to the exclusion 
of the other; in other areas the two forms exist side by side. 
Furthermore each phase of the dimorphic species is readily divisible 
into geographic races. 

The principal difference between pluto and rufoniger is that 
whereas the first has only a narrow black line between the red belly 
and the pale lateral stripe when this is present, (and which does not 
spread over the thigh) in the Labuan animal this black line is very 
broad, always far broader than the white one; further in the latter 
the inner sides of the wrists and ankles and the chin are more 
broadly blackened than in the mainland form. 

S. piceus of which we have examined specimens from Aru Bay, 
Langkat and Deli has the chin, wrists and ankles approximately as 
in pluto , although the amount of black on these is a somewhat 
variable feature, the lateral stripe completely obliterated and the 
underparts brighter than in either of the Bornean forms. 

On the Introduction of an Australian Scink 
into Singapore Island. 

By F. 1ST. Chasen\ 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 12). 

That certain species of birds, a few of them not uncommon 
locally, owe their presence in Singapore to direct human interven- 
tion is certain and it seems not improbable to attribute tbe introduc- 
tion of some other animals to the same cause. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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In 1896 (P. Z. S. p. 908) Flower wrote of the “Bull-frog” 
(Kalovla pulchra ), “I have been told by both English and natives 
that this Frog was unknown in Singapore until some nine or ten 
Years ago, when it was introduced by a half-caste, why it is not 
known, and that it rapidly spread about the island.” In a little 
popular book of “Memories” written by an old resident of Singapore 
there is mention- of- Bull-frogs having been introduced into the 
Island from Siam and the name of the person responsible, a Govern - 
xnent servant, is given but no date is mentioned. 

In 1912, Boulenger (Fauna of the Malay Peninsula ; Kept, and 
Bair. p. 264) observed that this frog is very locally distributed in 
the Peninsula and as in the southern portions of the Peninsula it is 
only found in large towns he was tempted to write that it was 
probably introduced into that area. 

The records of several species of reptiles from Singapore also 
seem doubtful, (especially a specimen of the Ceylonese Hernid- 
actylus depremis in the British Museum) and even if the statement 
as to their provenance is above reproach it seems only reasonable to 
regard them as having been artificallv introduced. Small house- 
geckos are sometimes found on coasting steamers and Flower (t c. p. 
652) mentions having caught a specimen of Lygosoma chalcides on 
board a boat on a voyage from Siam to Singapore. 

Such events must be expected to occur but perhaps it is as well 
to chronicle the early history of introduced species as the facts are 
soon forgotten. 

The well-known “Tokay” ( Gecko verticillatus) is common in 
Siam both in towns and in the country and is common as far south 
as Patani. In the southern parts of the Malay Peninsula, it seems 
to be unknown in the Federated Malay States but is recorded from 
Penang, Province Wellesley and Singapore, all large settlements on 
the coast he it noted. 

Although the species had already been recorded from Singapore, 
prior to the date on which he wrote (1899) Flower (t. c.) remarks 
that it must be very rare or local in Singapore. He did not meet 
with it himself nor did he meet any Englishman who had seen it for 
certain. 

At the time of writing this large gecko is found not uncom- 
monly in Singapore but it is very local in distribution and appa- 
rently confined to houses in one of the native quarters. Its distinc- 
tive call is unknown to most Europeans in Singapore. In passing 
it may be mentioned that CL verticillatus is very common on Pulau 
Galang in the Rhio Archipelago where it occupies 'houses and is also 
found in the country districts where its loud call made be heard in 
the jungle. One account of the introduction of this gecko into 
Singapore fixes the date at about 1898 and relates that the indi- 
viduals were brought from Java. 

We have recently examined an example of the Australian seink, 
Egernia depressa ( Gunth.) which was captured near the Tanjong 
Pagar docks in Singapore and as there are four other specimens of 
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Egernia in the Baffles Museum, three certainly, and all presumably, 
taken on the island there seems to be a. reasonable chance of this 
alien becoming established* Two of the older specimens are labelled 
as having been caught in the dock area and one was discovered in a 
cargo of sandalwood. 

Egernia depresm is roughly the size of the common garden 
scink of* Singapore, Mabitia mtdtiftisciala, hut it has a stumpy tail 
and is immediately recognised by the parallel rows of shorn, b.aek- 
wardly directed spines on the back and the yet more formidable 
armature of the tail. 

Those boats carrying timber, largely exported from the ports 
of south-western Australia., are no doubt the means by which the 
scink reaches Singapore but it is perhaps significant that it has not 
yet been recorded from outside the dock area of the city. 


Bird Notes. 

Eg F. N. G ha srn axd C. Bodex Kloss. 


(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 13). 

A. On the capture of a second example of Piprisoma 
squalidum sordidum R. & K. 

On the 14th June, 1913, an example of a Flower-pecker, then 
new to the Peninsula, was obtained at Rawang, Central Selangor, 
and was described with the name of Piprisoma sordidum , by Messrs. 
Robinson and Kloss (Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus., VII, 1918, p.„ 
239). 

The specimen remained unique until quite recently, when on 
ihe 25th. November 1924 Mr. 0. J. Wilson, 0. B. E., M. B. 0. XL 
obtained a second male at Sungei Buloh, near Kuala Lumpur, and 
also only a few miles away from the locality whence came the first , 

This example agrees exactly with the type except that it is 
perhaps a little more olivaeeus. Total length 105, tail 34, wing 60, 
tarsus 13. 5, bill from gape 11 mm. “Iris pale yellow, maxilla horn 
grey, mandible pale plumbeous, feet black”. 

This bird is a race of P. squalidum of Ceylon, India and Assam 
and has no relationship with the other Piprisoma occurring in the 
Malay Peninsula P. m o destum, a distinct species represented by 
P. m. finschii (Bartelis) (syn. remoium R & K). 

The specimen has been presented to the Raffles Museum by the 
collector. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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B. Micropus pacificus cooki (Harington) in the Malay 

Peninsula* 

Having recently been asked what forms of the White-rump ed 
Swift occurred in the Malay Peninsula advantage was taken of a 
visit to Kuala Lumpur to examine the specimens in the Federated 
Malay States Museums as material in the* Raffles Museum is very 
scanty. 

The following is the result : — 

M. pacificus pacificus 

Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 4 examples, 

Koh Pennan, East Coast, Peninsular Siam, 2 ex. 

Kha ndhuli , Cha.iv a, do do lex* 

Intermediate 

Nearer If. p. pacificus 

Seina ngko Pass, Selangor, 2500-4000 ft. 1 ex. 

Nearer M. p. cooki 

Semangko Pass, Selangor, 2500-4000 ft, 1 ex. 

Buk it Tangga, Negri iSembilan. 1 ex. 

M. pad ficus cooki 

Kedah Peak, Kedah, 3000-4000 ft. 1 ex. 

This race must therefore be included in the fauna of the Malay 
Peninsula. It- was described by Harington from Goteik, Northern 
Shan States (Bull. B. 0. G. XXXI, 1913, p. 57) and discussed at 
greater length in Journ. Bomb. 'Nat.. Hist. Soe. XXII L 1914, p. 
155. 

C. Setornis criniger. 

8 e forms criniger Less. Rev. Zool. Soe. Guv. 1839, p. 107 
(Sumatra). 

Trichophoropsis ip pus Bp. Compt. Rend. Yol. XXXY1TI 
1854 p. 59 (Borneo). 

The description given by Lesson of a supposed Sumatran 
species, Setornis criniger admirably tits the Bornean, bird later 
described as Trichophoropsis typus. 

This is lowland species, common in the neighbourhood of 
Kuching in Sarawak and in view of the large collections recently 
made in Sumatra we feel at liberty to suppose the original citation 
of the type locality of Setornis criniger as “Sumatra” to be an error. 

This was suspected by Blyth (J. A. S. B., 1845, p. 577 foot- 
note) and realized by Walden (Ibis, 1872. p. 377 pL XII) who uses 
Lessoffls name for the Bornean bird and gives a good figure of the 
species which only differs from a series of twenty we have recently 
examined, from Sarawak in being browner (less yellow) below and 
slightly deeper brown above. 

Walden notes the feet as very pale pink or flesh colour but 
figures the bird with these parts as dark bluish grey. The latter is 
no doubt correct as the feet are noted as grey or blue on the labels of 
the birds we have recently examined. 
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This bird has nothing whatever to do with Tricholestes crimger . 
Blyth, J. A. S. Bengal XIV. p. 577 (ex A. Hay, M. S.) from which 
it is sufficiently distinct, in spite of the presence of nuchal filo- 
plumes, to warrant generic separation. 

The series before os is extremely uniform varying only in the 
intensity of the subocular dark stripe which in some specimens is 
almost obsolete and in the colour of the ear coverts which show 
different shades of grey or brown. 

There does not appear to be any difference in the sexes beyond 
the -slightly shorter wing of the females. 

Wing, 10 8 95-105 mm. 

Wing, 10 9 90-98 mm. 
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Preface, 


No one who is interested in the British Empire can fail to he 
impressed by the fact that of the many books which appear every 
year on Imperial History very few deal with the Crown Colonies. 
While much painstaking research has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the self-governing Dominions, no adequate account has yet 
appeared of a very large number of the Grown Colonies. This 
book is an attempt to supply the want so far as British Malaya is 
concerned, for the period 1824 to 1867. The first four chapters 
form an introduction giving a brief account of the earlier history 
of the Straits Settlements from 1786 to 1824. The principal events 
in this period have already been dealt with by Swettenham, Egerton, 
Boulger and others, so that the introduction is intended merely to 
summarize, and in some points to supplement, their conclusions, as 
for example the account of the legal and economic history of 
Penang and Singapore. The remaining ten chapters of the book 
are almost entirely based upon my own investigations. 

In the matter of acknowledgements I have to express my deep 
sense of obligation for the assistance which 1 have received from 
Sir Charles Lucas, k.c.b., Sir Herbert Warren, K.e.v.o., Mr. C. 0. 
Blagden, Professor Egerton, Professor Coupland, and Mr. E. M. 
Mrong, by their encouragement and valuable criticisms. I am also 
indebted to Mr. Blagden for the Appendix of Malayan documents 
which he discovered and translated at Malacca. They give the 
Nailing War from the native point of view ; but unfortunately they 
did not come into my possession until it was too late to use them in 
the writing of this book. I have to thank Mr. S. C. Hill, late of 
the Indian Educational Service, for the use of his unpublished 
manuscript on East Indian piracy. It is also a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to Mr. Evans Lewin, the Librarian of the 
Loyal Colonial Institute, and to Mr. Foster,, the Librarian of the 
India Office Library, for their assistance in discovering and placing 
at my disposal a number of valuable documents. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 

June 25th, 1924. 



BRITISH MALAYA, PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


The English and Dutch in the East, 1579-1786. 

The vagueness of the term British Malaya renders it desirable 
to define exactly the area to which it applies. For the purposes 
of this thesis it includes the Straits Settlements and the British 
Protectorates oil the Malay Peninsula, south of the boundary fixed 
by the Anglo- Siamese Treaty of Bangkok in 1909, Labium and 
the British Protectorates in Borneo, viz. Brunei, Sarawak, and 
North Borneo. The Cocos or Keeling Islands and Christmas Island 
are not included. Since the thesis is primarily concerned with 
Singapore, Malacca and Penang, the other parts of British Malaya 
are dealt with, only in so far as they affected the history of the 
Strai is Settlements. 

Although, the foundation of the Straits Settlements dates only 
from 1786, British Malaya is one of the earliest fields of English 
enterprise in Asia. Within less than a generation after Drake’s 
famous voyage of 1579 in the “ Golden Hind”, trading posts were 
founded in various parts of the Malay Peninsula. They were 
soon abandoned however, and for more than a century and a half 
no attempt was made to reestablish them. For the explanation of 
this early failure and final magnificent success it is necessary to 
summarize the history of the English East India Company, its long 
and bitter rivalry with the Dutch, and the downfall of the Dutch 
’East India Company’s supremacy in India and the Archipelago. 

The initial lack of success was in no respect due to the 
Portuguese; their empire vastly imposing in its outward seeming', 
proved to he only a hollow sham which collapsed almost as quickly 
as it had arisen. Within forty years after 1596, when the English 
and Dutch made their first important attacks upon it, it had 
already ceased to be a serious rival. Although a generation more 
elapsed before it shrank to a few half-ruined trading stations, its 
fate was clearly only a matter of time, for this catastrophic 
collapse four reasons may be assigned. ( J ) 

(1) The Portuguese was essentially a commercial empire, 
which, had been rapidly built up on an insufficient territorial basis 
in Europe. Portugal, was too small a country to support the drain 
jn men and resources necessary to maintain and defend an empire 

which extended from Africa to China. 'After 1580 Spain might 
have supplied this deficiency, but its rulers were too absorbed in 

(.1) Birdwood, “Indian Records” — 175. 
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other interests, and neglected the interests of tlieir new depen- 
dency. 

(2) Of scarcely less importance was the fact that the 
Portuguese Empire depended for its existence on the command of 
the sea. It consisted only of trading stations and a few naval 
bases, like Goa, Malacca/ etc. In 1580, for example, when its 
trade was almost at the zenith, the only places where they main- 
tained garrisons in the whole of the Malay Peninsula and the East 
Indies were Malacca, Amboyna and Tidore/ 2 ) Moreover the 
Portuguese territorial possessions were small, consisting generally 
of only the few square miles immediately surrounding the towns, 
because the garrisons were too tiny to hold large areas. The loss 
for example in a foray of 12 men of the Malacca garrison was a 
disaster of the first magnitude. The empire was merely a widely 
extended chain of trading centres to which the Portuguese 
compelled the trade of the East to resort. Like the British. Empire 
its vital weakness lay in this, that it could not possibly survive the 
loss of the command of the sea. Once this was gone, the fall of 
the scattered factories and forts became only a question of time. 
And in 1606, only ten years after the Dutch first appeared in the 
East, Admiral Cornells de Jonge with eleven ships met the 
Portuguese fleet of 26 sail off Malacca and defeated it. This battle 
sealed the fate of the Portuguese Empire. The command of the 
sea had passed to Holland, and although the Empire was strong 
enough to hold out for a generation, and even to continue the 
contest for Eastern supremacy, its ultimate collapse was certain. 
There was much hard fighting still to be done before Dutch and 
English could afford to ignore their rivals, but the most important 
object of the war had been attained/ 3 ) 

(3) The “ intolerable bigotry of the Portuguese, the result 
of their wars against the Moors militated against them. They 

regarded themselves as “ above all things .knights errant 

and Crusaders ”, and every Asiatic “as an enemy at once of 
Portugal and Christ. 7 ' Even in the century of Alba and the 
Inquisition their deeds can confidently challenge comparison with 
these of Spain. In consequence the natives hated them bitterly, 
and on the arrival of the Dutcdi and English, assisted them in 
every way possible/ 4 ) . . 

(4) For a generation before the arrival of the Dutch, and 
English, the Portuguese Empire had been falling into decay. In 
1550 it was at the zenith of its power, but thereafter the growth 
of its trade and the decay of its power had progressed steadily 

(2) Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch, No. 66. p. 
60. Translation of article of Dr. Miller by P. van Papendrecht. 

(3) Wilkinson 1 * Malay Papers: History of the Peninsula Prior to 

British Ascendancy ’ 7 — 34 - 40 . ' ...... 

(4) Birdwood, “Indian Becords ’ 175. Vincent Smith, “Oxford 
History of India,” 335. 
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together. An interesting picture of the empire at the height of 
its magnificence is given 'by Jan van Linschoten, who visited Goa 
in 1583-89. He found carelessness^ incapacity, neglect of duly 
and corruption rampant amongst the officials, the majority of 
whom owed their appointment to high rank, nepotism and influence 
rather than to their own merits.!/" 5 ) The local governments were 
utterly corrupt, the man were degraded by their marriages with 
native women, and the women were given up to debauchery. (°) 

For these reasons the empire of Portugal collapsed almost as 
rapidly as it had arisen. After the command of the sea was lost 
in 1606 the Dutch and English gradually wrested from it possession 
after possession. . In spite of temporary fluctuations of fortune the 
Portuguese Empire grew steadily weaker. By 1630 its rivals had 
broken its power in India and Persia, and seized most of its 
principal settlements in the East. With the fall of Malacca in* 
1610 the Portuguese Empire rapidly sank into insignificance. By 
1661 it had been reduced to Goa and a few other towns, the trade 
of which was so insignificant that neither of its rivals troubled to 
annex them.( 7 ) 

The failure of the English East India Company to maintain 
its early acquisitions in the Malay Peninsula was thus in no way 
due to Portugal, but was caused by the bitter hostility of the 
Dutch. The earliest attacks upon the Portuguese trade monopoly 
were made bv the English ;( 8 ) but it was the Dutch who first 
effectively established themselves in the East and who did the 
lion’s share of the work of ousting the Portuguese. Holland’s 
first voyage was not made until 1596, but by 1599 she had already 
secured a firm foothold in Portugal's preserves. In this year there 
occurred an apparently insignificant event whose ultimate result 
was to be the foundation of the British Empire in India and 
Malaya. The Dutch merchants raised the price of pepper against 
the English from three shillings to six and eight shillings a 
pound. (°) This decided the London merchants to form an As- 
sociation for trading directly with the East Indies, and on 
December 31st, 1600, the English East India Company was form- 
ally incorporated. ( x0 ) An expedition was sent out which founded 
a factory at Bantam in Java, and concluded a commercial treaty 
with the King of the native state of Aehin in Sumatra. ( n ) Thus 
began the long history of the British connection with that state, 
which lasted until 1871. 

In the following years other expeditions were sent out, and 
by 1623 many trading posts had been established in India, the 

(5) J. B. A. 8. S. B. No. 66. p. 60. Muller. 

(6) Smith, “ India/ J 335. 

(7) Birdwood — “Indian Records” — 185. 

(8) Ibid., 196, 197. Danvers, “Indian Records,” I, i, 21-22. 

(9) Danvers. I, i, 22-23. 

(10) Ibid., 8. 

(11) Birdwood, “Indian Records, ” 205. 
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East Indies, and the Ear East.( 12 ) In 1610 a factory was built 
at Patani, on the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula. ( 1S ) This 
was the only English factory in the Peninsula. On the whole the 
(’oinpanv's net profits were very large, averaging between 100% 
and 200% on each expedition sent out.( 14 ) It is important to note 
that until it was ousted from the East Indies by the Dutch, the 
Company was principally concerned with developing its trade in 
the Archipelago rather than India. The trade in spices, pepper, 
cinnamon, doves, etc. — with the Moluccas was the main reason 
lor the founding of hoth the Dutch and English Companies, and. 
Hie struggle between them was really a fight for the monopoly of 
the spice trade. It was only after the English found themselves 
too weak to make head against their rivals that from 1615 onwards 
they gradually concentrated their attention upon India, and 
abandoned the East Indian Islands to Holland. 


Remarkable as was the prosperity of the London Company, 
that of the Dutch was far greater. By 1620 they had established 
a network of forts and factories in India and the Archipelago: and 
liom the point of yiew ot resources — wealth, soldiers, fortresses, 
and fleets— -they were much more powerful. The cordiality which 
had characterized the relations of the two Companies in the oarlv 
}eais of the century, when the Portuguese were still opponents to 
be feared, had long since died, and the quondam allies had already 
begun to attack one another s vessels. The Dutch superiority was 
due to several causes. The merchants of Amsterdam were far 
more wealthy than those of London, and hence were able to support 
the cost of. fleets and armies which would have been beyond their 
rivals means, even if the English had been willing to engage in a 
race of armaments. Moreover the English merchants were not 
on the whole very vigorously supported by the government of the 
Stuarts, nor did they until after the Amboyna Massacre in 1628 
attract the attention of the nation at large. So discouraged did 
the London Company become by lack of support against its rivals, 
■debt, and the injury done to its trade by English interlopers, that 
cn several occasions it seriously considered abandoning tlie East 
altogether. Ihe Dutch East India Company on the contrary was 
vigorous y supported by the States General, and could count on 
the assistance of all the wealth and power of the Netherlands. A 

ot p ls ."ed in 1602. During the first six 
years oi Dutch enterprise m the. East several companies were 

tlTsHte 0 , r 3 ' G t] \ CVG ' r S ° Hlt , eDSe <lid their rivalr y become that 
ic '-fates General realizing that this was injuring Dutcli com- 
merce, compelled them to unite and from the Dutch East India 
Company which was given a monopoly of the trade.(-) The Dutch 


(.12) Danvers, I, i, 26. 

riav T>° U f ial f * h ® Illdian Archipelago, III, 180. 

Birdwood, Indian Records," 46. 

(lo) Lirdwood, “Indian Records,” 185-86. 
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Company was the Dutch nation, the English was merely an ordi- 
nary private association of merchants. These causes coupled with 
the crippling effect of the Civil War, hampered the English 
operations for many years; and when, at last the Company recover- 
ed and found itself in a position to contest the Dutch, the Nether- 
lands supremacy in the Archipelago was too firmly established to 
bo shaken. 

In spite of inferior resources the London Company could have 
resisted the Dutch more effectually than it did/ had it been willing 
to cut down its dividends and spend more on ships and forts. It 
might perhaps have maintained its rights to a share in the trade 
of the Spice Islands, But as it was, and especially before 1(109- — 
the vital years when the foundations of the Dutch power were 
being laid — the English only sent out scattered ships' at intervals, 
while the Dutch despatched a constant succession of well equipped 
fleets which established their empire so firmly that the English 
Company with its much smaller resources had to give way.( iu ) In 
1022, for example, the Dutch had 83 ships in the East, the English 
only 2<S.( 17 ) Wilkinson refers to the East India Company’s early 
activities in scathing terms. “ It is a sordid record of unprofitable 
servants who defrauded their employers and disgraced their 
country, and of a sanctimonious Company that supplied its em- 
ployees with devotional literature, underpaid them, and sacrificed 
their lives rather than reduce its dividends. Eat her than contribute 
to the cost of the Dutch Company’s troops and fleets, the British 
Company deliberately sacrificed its share of the trade of the Archi- 
pelagoA( 18 ) The earliest Dutch traders were as much averse to 
costly fortresses, troops and territorial possessions as the English, 
and like them vastly preferred the unsafe but cheap “ factory, 5 ’ 
They soon learnt however that the unfortified trading-post was too 
dependent for its prosperity, and even for its security, upon the 
goodwill of greedy native rulers to be permanently successful. 
Early in the seventeenth century therefore they began to turn 
their factories into fortresses, and to build up a strong annv and 
navy-H 

It is only fair to the London Company to remember that there 
was another side to the question. One of the principal reasons 
for the fall of the Portuguese Empire had been its inability to 
support the constant 'drain of men and money required to maintain 
its fortresses and fleets. The Dutch also, in spite of their great 
resources, found the burden very heavy. Sir Thomas Roe studied 
the question carefully on his embassy to the Great Mogul in 16 Iff, 
and strongly advised the English Company not to adopt the Dutch 

(16) H. Wright, Early English Adventures in the East, 177-188. 

(17) J. E. A. S. | S. B. ) No. 66. H. Muller, p. 69. 

(18) Wilkinson, 1 * Malay Papers : Hist, of Malay Peninsula Prior to 
Brit. Ascendancy, ” 44. 

(19) Ibid., 44-45. 
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policy. ( 20 ) In fact of so competent an authority, and considering 
how 'inferior were the English resources, the Directors were per- 
haps wise in refusing to imitate their rivals. 

The Directors' refusal to spend large sums on armaments was- 
finally confirmed by the realization that, while it would probably 
lead to the loss of the trade with the East Indian Islands, by con- 
centrating their efforts upon India they could retain its immensely 
valuable commerce, and at the same time avoid heavy ex- 
penditure for defence. This is clearly established by the cor- 
respondence between the Directors and their agents in the East 
over the Dutch proposal of 1.615 that the two rival companies- 
should be amalgamated^ 21 ) The Dutch proposed that the English 
should assume part of the cost of carrying on the war against the 
Portuguese, and that, when victory had been attained, the two 
allies should divide tlie Eastern trade. The reason for this offer 
was that while the Dutch bad gained command of the sea and 
captured many of Portugal’s possessions, they were still compelled 
to maintain a large fleet and army to complete their conquests. 
The Portuguese were far from being reduced to impotence, and 
the 'Netherlands Company found the drain upon its resources 
caused a most serious reduction of profits. When faced by this 
offer the London Company temporised; it had profited by the 
Dutch armaments without contributing to their cost, and it desired 
that so satisfactory a state of affairs should continue as long as 
possible. This unwillingness to diminish dividends for the sake 
of security was characteristic of the Directors’ policy throughout 
the greater part of the century. They much preferred that their 
unprotected agents should be exposed to periodical insults, 
imprisonment and extortion from native rulers or the Dutch rather 
than incur the expense of troops and fortifications. ( 22 ) Further- 
more, at this time they did not believe that the Dutch would dare 
to carry their hostility beyond empty threats. ( 2S ) The Netherlands- 
-Company pressed for an immediate answer to its proposal, and its 
agents in the Indies did not hesitate to attack the English ships 
which interfered with their trade. Finally the Directors were 
informed by their agents in the East that although a refusal of 
the offer would probably end in the English being ousted from the 
Archipelago, they would nevertheless be able to maintain their 
position in India and secure a monopoly of its trade. The 
Directors therefore evaded the acceptance of the Dutch offer.( 21 ) 
Mule they realised to w hat their decision might lead, they 

(20) Salisbury, “Cal. S. P., E. Indies, 1017-21;” xviii-xix 

(21) Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: Hist, of Pen. Prior to Brit. 

Ascendancy, ” 40-41. . . . 

(22) Wright, “Annesley of Surat and His Times , ’ 1 passim. 

(23) Poster, “Letters Received by the E. Ind. Company,” III, Intro, 

xxxvi. ‘ * 

(24) Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: Hist, of Pen. Prior to Brit. 
Ascendancy,” 40-41. 
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continued to establish factories in the East Indian Islands, for they 
lioped to avoid incurring the expense of armaments and yet at the 
same time enjoy the benefits which would have resulted from them. 

During the next few years Anglo-Duteh relations grew steadily 
worse, until by 1618 the two Companies were at open war. The 
principal reason for this was the English attempt to secure a firm 
foothold in the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, the principal goal of 
European enterprise in the East. In this connection it is curious 
to note how from the time of the Portuguese, all the Western 
nations failed to realize the immense value of the Indian trade 
per se ”, and devoted their main e holds to securing a monopoly 
of the supply of cloves, nutmegs, pepper, cinnamon and other 
■spices. ( 2n ) With the exception of pepper these were to he found 
only in the Molucca and Banda Islands^ 20 ) and it was primarily 
for their possession that the wars of the Portuguese, Dutch and 
English traders were fought. It might almost be said that British 
India is the unexpected result of the loss of the spice trade. The 
situation in these islands was that by 1615 the Dutch had conquer- 
ed the Moluccas and established themselves in the Bandas after 
some hard fighting against the Portuguese. This they had ac- 
complished without any English assistance, and they refused to 
share the fruits of victory with their rivals. The Dutch attempt 
to establish a monopoly threatened to destroy the English Com- 
pany’s former lucrative trade. ( 27 ) Some of the Spice Islands were 
however still unoccupied in 1615-20 and the English made several 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain possession of them. In this they 
were aided by the Bandaese, who had been driven into rebellion 
by the harshness of the Dutch rule, and looked upon the English 
as deliverers. The Dutch first tried threats, but finding them use- 
less they drove the English by force out of Pulo Ai and Pulo Boon, 
two of the Banda Islands where the natives had invited the London 
Company to form factories. ( 2S ) The conduct of the Dutch was 
peculiarly indefensible in the case of Pulo Boon, since they had 
never even visited it before the arrival of the English, and the 
natives had ceded it to England. ( 20 ) From 1618 to 1620 there was 
open war between the two Companies in the East; and on the 
whole the English had decidedly the worst of it, as was to be 
expected from their inferior resources. ( 30 ) 

(25) Bird wood, 1 1 Indian Records, ” passim. Poster, ‘ ‘ Letters 
Received, ’ ’ passim. 

(26) Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands 
101-5. 

(27) Foster, “letters Received,’ * III, xxix-xxx : IV. xxii, 

(28) Ibid., II, xxiii-xxiv. Ibid., Ill, xxiv. Ibid., IV. xiv, xx, xxii- 
xxiii. Ibid., V. xxii-xxv. Ibid., VI. xxxv. Salisbury, “Cal. S. P., East 
Indies 1.616-21,” xlvii-xlix, li. 

(29) Danvers, “Indian Records,” I, i, 26. Foster, “Ltrs. Reed.,” 
IV. xxii-xxiii. 

(30) Foster, “ English Factories in India, 1618-21,” xxxviii-xlii. 
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A hollow truce was patched up by the so-called Treaty of 
Defence of 1619, negotiated in London between King James* 
government and Dutch Commissioners. The Dutch and also King 
James appear to have been satisfied with it, the Company was not, 
but “ fante do mieux,” had to accept it.( 31 ) Many important 
disputes of long standing had been left unsettled by the treaty, 
and furthermore the terms of the agreement itself soon gave rise 
to a host of new controversies. Both sides accused one another of 
had faith, and the so-called alliance did little more than add fresh 
fuel to the flames of English and Dutch hatred. ( 32 ) 


Finally, in .1623, came the notorious massacre of Amboyna.. 
The Dutch tortured and executed a number of Englishmen and 
their Japanese mercenaries stationed at the London Company's 
factor v of Amboyna, in the Spice Islands, on a false charge of 
conspiring to seize the Dutch fortress there.( 33 ) "With this outrage 
vanished all hopes of future co-operation between the two nations 
in the East. The President and Council at Batavia (the capital 
of the English Company’s possessions from 1620 to 1623) were 
confirmed in the decision which they had made even before the 
massacre occurred. This was that their factories in the Moluccas, 
the outlying parts of the Archipelago, and the Far East must be 
abandoned, since it was impossible for them to carry on a profitable 
trade in the face of unrelenting Dutch hostility. (; u ) By the end 
of 1623 the English Company’s factories at Patani, in the Malay 
Peninsula, Hirado, in Japan, and Siam, had been abandoned, while 


its posts in the Archipelago were reduced to those at Achin and 
Jambi in Sumatra, Japara in Java, and Macassar in Celebes.^ 3 ) 
In 1628 Batavia itself was abandoned and the seat of government 
was transferred to Bantam. ( 3e ) 

The year 1623 was one of the most important elates in the 
history of the British Empire in India for in it the Directors' 
ceased to regard the East Indian Islands as the principal field of 
their operations, and concentrated their attention more and more 
upon the development of their Indian trade. Like most great 
changes, this revolution was not the work of a single year'': the 
Directors had been gradually inclining towards it ever since about 
1615, when it became evident that they must either spend large 
sums on armaments or be ousted from the Archipelago. P 7 ) As 
long as it was possible to do so however they clung to their East 

(31) Ibid xlii-xliii. Sainsbury, “Cal S. P., E. Ind, 1617-21 ” xii- 
xvui. Danvers, “Indian Records,” I, i, ,28. ■ 

(32) Poster, “English Factories, 1618-21,” xliii. Ibid “1022-23 ” 
xxxyi. Danvers, “Indian .Records,” I, i, 29. Salisbury, “Cal. S. P. E. 

1 mlies, 1617-21, 7 9 xviii-xix. ■ ■ * 1 ’ 

(33) Foster, “ Eng. Factories, 1622-23,” xxxvi, and passim. 

(34) Ibid., xxxvi. 

(35) Ibid., xxxvii. 

(36) Danvers, “Indian Records,” I, i, 30. 

(37) Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: Hist, of the Malay Pen.” 40-41. 
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In d i an factories, and it was only the revelation that the Dutch 
were prepared to go to any lengths against them which finally 
drove them to reverse their policy. Even after 1623 however the 
Directors did not wholly abandon their trade with the East Indian 
Islands, They still retained their factories in Java and Sumatra, 
and on various occasions attempted partly to regain their former 
position in the Archipelago. The uneompromisi rig hostility of 
the Dutch however, combined with the growth of their Indian 
commerce, gradually diverted their attention almost completely 
to India, until the Company’s trade with the Archipelago became 
only a minor affair. 


Before tracing the later history of English enterprise in the 
Eastern Archipelago it is necessary to explain how the Company 
had contrived to build up so prosperous a trade in India, and why 
they were able to resist successfully the attacks of the Portuguese 
and Dutch there. Although the early Dutch victories had soon 
broken the hack of Portuguese power, they had “ scotched the 
snake, not killed it.” The might of Portugal was wanting, but she 
was still able to send new fleets to the East, and for over a 
generation after she lost command of the sea in 1606, the dis- 
membered fragments of her empire continued to oppose the 
English and Dutch, before they finally succumbed. Moreover 
Surat, the principal English factory in India, was on the West 
Coast, only about 400 miles from Goa, the principal seat of 
Portuguese power, and the London Company was thus peculiarly 
exposed to their attacks. The Great Mogul had at 'first been un- 
willing to allow the English to trade in India partly because of 
the influence of the Jesuit missionaries in his court, and in part 
because his empire possessed no navy, and its trade was at the 
mercy* of the Portuguese ships, which were considered invincible. 
In 1612 however the English fleet waylaid the Indian merchantmen 
going to Mocha and Aden, compelled them to trade, and levied a 
heavy ransom on the ships from Diu and Surat, as punishment 
for the exclusion of English vessels. In the same year the Eng- 
lish. fleet defeated a Portuguese squadron which attacked it. These 
events had a great effect in India: they broke the tradition of 
Portuguese invincibility by sea, and also showed that Indian trade 
was as much at the mercy of the English as of Portuguese ships. 
As a result, the Great Mogul granted the London Company per- 
mission to trade, and a factory was established at Surat.( 38 ) 


The embassy of Sir Thomas Poe in 1615 to the Great Mogul 
very greatly improved the position of the English merchants. In 
addition to Portuguese hostility, they had hitherto had to contend 
against the jealous opposition of Indian traders, and the extortions 
of local officials. Only the dread of English sea power and fears 
of retaliation upon native merchants had saved them from ex- 


(38) Foster, Early Travels in India/ ’ 68, 188-89, 192-93. 
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pulsion. Roe failed to obtain valuable trading privileges, but be 
accomplished three results of the highest importance. He greatly 
raised English prestige at the court of the Mogul, who had hitherto 
not been very favourably impressed by the Englishmen— merchants 
and swasbucklmg adventurers— whom be bad seen, he won over 
influential courtiers to support the Company, and he procured the 
recall of the powerful and unjust governor of Surat. Roe thereby 
4< instilled into bis successors a wholesome dread of offending the 
foreign merchants who had so powerful a friend at headquarters. 

If, after bis departure English found in India ‘a free trade, 

a peaceable residence, and a very good esteem with that King and 
people * it was due very largely to the character and ability 99 of 
Roe.H 

During the next few years the position of the Company grew 
steadily stronger. The Portuguese attacks were defeated, and in 
1622 the English carried the war into the enemy’s camp when in 
alliance with the Persians they besieged, and. captured Ormuz, a 
strong fortress of vital importance to Portugal for the safeguard- 
ing of her Persian trade, and one of the principal commercial 
centres of Asia.( 40 ) The concluding stages of the war may be 
briefly summarized. Desultory hostilities continued until 1635. 
but although the arrival of strong fleets from Portugal sometimes 
resulted in English defeats, the balance of success inclined more 
and more to the side of the Company. The Portuguese also 
succeeded in alienating Jehangir by their kidnapping of his sub- 
jects, by their slave trade, and by their plundering of Indian 
merchantmen. On several occasions he attacked them and did 
them much damage. For these reasons the Portuguese had by 
1635 ceased to be serious rivals of the Company, either in trade 
or war.( 41 ) Moreover for several years both had been feeling that 
their real enemy was the Dutch, and that instead of attacking one 
another they would be much better advised to make common cause 
against them. Accordingly in 1635 a treaty of peace was signed, 
and henceforth the quondam adversaries tended to support one 
another against Holland. ( 42 ) 

Despite the long war, English trade on the whole prospered 
exceedingly. Factories were established on both the East and West 
Coasts of India, and on the Persian Gulf, Surat being the Indian 
headquarters of the Company. Very large profits were made, and 
in 1620 the Directors recorded their opinion of Surat that “ no 
place proveth so good, so sure, nor any trade so profitable, and. . . . 

(39) Foster, 4 'Eng. Factories in India, 1618-21,” viii-ix. 

(40) Foster, “English Factories, 1622-23:” vii-xiii. 
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is in fair possibility to prove more and more profit able.”( 4a ) The 
contrast between the rapid increase of the Indian trade, and its 
comparative security compared with the precariousness of the 
situation in the Eastern Archipelago, clearly shows the reason for 
the Directors’ reversal of policy in 1623. 

Despite the victory over the Portuguese the success of the 
Company remained very doubtful. So hopeless did the out-look 
appear that on several occasions, e.g. in 1625-27, 1630-36, and 
1647, the abandonment of the trade was seriously considered. It 
was not until about 1657 that its fortunes began steadily to im- 
prove. While Dutch hostility was the principal reason, there were 
several other contributing causes. The Company was hampered 
by debt, credit was very difficult to obtain, and it received little 
support from the governments of James 1, Charles 1, and the 
Commonwealth, during its earlier years. There was dissension 
within its own ranks, and furthermore trade was gravely injured 
by the operations of interlopers, like Courteen’s Company, founded 
in 1635. Far from assisting the Directors against their rivals, 
Charles I aided in the establishment of Courteen’s association. 
During the Civil War and the first years of the Commonwealth 
conditions became even more serious. Not only did the Directors’ 
trade suffer from the war, and from the levies made upon their 
funds by both King and Parliament, but they were also unable to 
recover the £50,000 lent to Charles 1 in 1640. It is not without 
cause that Foster characterises the period 1643-57 as “ the darkest 
years in the history of the Company/^ 44 ) 

During the same period the fortunes of the Dutch were rapidly 
approaching their senith. Their war with Portugal came to an end 
in 1644, after they had annexed everything worth taking. One of 
their last and most important successes was the capture in 1641 of 
Malacca which, owing to its very strong fortifications, had resisted 
their many previous attacks. Its fall consolidated the supremacy 
of Holland in the East Indian Archipelago, for not only was it one 
of the principal trading centres of Asia, but it also occupied a very 
commanding strategic position on the Straits of Malacca, the best 
trade-route to the East Indies and China. Nearly every merchant- 
man hound for the Archipelago or the Far East either put in at 
Malacca or else passed close by. Entrenched in the great fortress, 
erected by the Portuguese, the Dutch dominated this route, and 
could interfere with or destroy the trade of all other nations at 
pleasure. ( 45 ) 

(43) Ibid. 4 4 1618-21/ ' xx, and v. introductions to all the volumes of 
the “English Factories” series ed. Foster, Vincent Smith, “ India, ’ ’ 338. 

(44) Sainsbury, “Cal. S. P., E. Indies, 1625-29,” x-xiiH Sainsbury, 
1 1 Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1640-43 . 1 ’ Intro d by Foster, 
xxv and passim. Ibid., “1646-50,” xii. 

(45) J. B, A. S. S. B., No. 66, pp. 61 and 70. Muller. 
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On comparing the relative strength of the two Companies at 
this period, it. is easy to understand why the English were not more 
successful against the Hutch, supported as they were by the wealth 
and power of Holland. The wonder is that the London Company 
succeeded in keeping its trade going although on a somewhat re- 
duced scale. The Dutch were the dominant power in the East 
Indian Islands, and scarcely tolerated English competition there. 
Bantam and the factories subordinate to it in Celebes, Java and 
Sumatra, continued to exist, but trade gradually decreased. ^The 
Commonwealth’s War with Holland afforded another proof of the 
weakness of the English Company. Bantam was blockaded, and its 
trade practically brought to a standstill. Everywhere the Com- 
pany's commerce practically ceased to exist, many ships being 
captured and others forced' to take refuge in the neutral native 
ports. In India also the Dutch were at this period much more 
powerful than the English. Their fortresses were more numerous 
and much wealthier and in 1649 they imposed terms on the Great 
Mogul himself. Without sea power he had to choose between sub- 
mission and the destruction of his trade. To contemporary ob- 
servers it seemed probable that Holland would combine dominion in 
the Archipelago with supremacy in Hindustan, and so become 
paramount in the East, from the Cape of Good Hope to the China 
Sea.( 40 ) 

The fortunes of the London Company began to improve about 
1657. In 1658 Cromwell compelled the Dutch to pay an indemnity 
for the Massacre of Amboyna, and to promise to restore Pulo Boon, 
the Spice Island which they had wrested from the English in 
1620. ( 47 ) Real prosperity however did not return until the Res- 
toration brought back public confidence and general tranquil- 
lity^ 48 ) Charles II was genuinely anxious to promote English 
trade, and the Company enjoyed his high favour. It prospered 
greatly, and established many new factories in India. ( 49 ) 

Both in India and the Archipelago however the Dutch retained 
their supremacy until towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
They continued their old policy of hostility to English trade, and 
were more than once guilty of highhanded actions in India, In 
1664 for example they ordered the English to withdraw from Porca 
because they had decided to build a factory there. ( 50 ) In the East 
Indies, the headquarters of their power, their actions were even 
more tyrannical. Despite the treaty of 1658 they retained Pulo 
Boon, and finally in 1667 -Charles II was compelled to recognise 

(46) Foster, * 4 English Factories, 3622-23/* xxxvii. Ibid., “3630- 
33/* xxxviii. Ibid., “1637-41/* xlv. Ibid., “1646-50,/* xvii-xxi. Ibid., 
“1651-54/* xiii-xx, xxxi, and 366. Danvers, “Indian Records/* I, i, 31-35. 

(47) Wright, “Early English Adventurers/* 239. 

(48) Salisbury, “Court Minutes of the E. Ind. Co., 1644-49/* in, 

vii, ix. 

(49) Cambridge Modern History, V, 697-98. P. E. Roberts. 

(50) Birdwood, “Indian. Records/* 190, 220. 
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their possession of it by the Treaty of Breda. ( r>1 ) The trade of 
Bantam and the other English factories in the Eastern Archipelago 
was hampered in every way. Finally in 1683, the Dutch expelled 
the English from Bantam. The Directors made no serious attempt 
to regain it, and ordered the abandonment of all their remaining 
posts in the East Indian Islands, and of the factories recently re- 
established in Siam, Tonquin, Amoy etc. They considered" that 
in the face of persistent Dutch hostility trade in the Archipelago 
was hopeless. ( 52 ) For over a century the Dutch supremacy in the 
Malay Peninsula and the East Indian Islands remained almost 
unchallenged. 

Considering the Dutch policy in the Archipelago, it seems some- 
what surprising that they did not try to drive the Company from 
India also, for by itself it was quite unable to resist them. ' Apart 
from an abortive attempt in 1685-90 to make it a military power, 
until about the middle of tire eighteenth century the Directors ad- 
hered to the traditional policy of refusing to build forts and 
maintain troops. At the end of the seventeenth century the Com- 
pany had only a small, though very efficient fleet of armed mer- 
chantmen, a few hundred soldiers, and the three fortresses of 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. The Directors preferred to remain 
a peaceable commercial corporation, securing trade rights and im- 
munity from oppression by making lavish presents to the Mogul 
officials. ( 53 ) The explanation appears to he that the Dutch centred 
their attention on the Spice Islands and the Eastern Archipelago 
and regarded their Indian trade as of only minor importance^ 54 ) 
While they drove the English out of the East Indian Islands to com- 
plete their monopoly there, in India they did not consider it neces- 
sary to rid themselves of a rival whose weakness they regarded with 
contempt. It was only in 1759 that, comprehending the full signi- 
ficance of Plassey, they made a desperate attempt to cheek the 
growth of English power. It was too late; the Dutch Company 
had long been sinking into decay, and the only result of its action 
was ignominious defeat, and the final withdrawal of the Dutch from 
Indian politics. ( r,D ) 

Before the end of the seventeenth century the period of violent 
collision between the Dutch and English Companies was at an end. 
Both had firmly established themselves on the whole in separate 
spheres, the English in India and the Dutch in the Archipelago. 
Three more attempts were made however by the English Company 
to gain a foothold in the Archipelago, at Bencoolen in Sumatra, and 
in. or off Borneo at Banjarmassin and Balambanga-n. Ben cool en, 
one of the most costly and unprofitable stations which the Company 
ever possessed, was founded in 1685. The Directors had abandoned 

(51) Danvers, “Indian Records,” I, i, 3.1-33, 34. 

(52) Ibid., 35-36. Rirdwood, “Indian Records, ” 191. 

(53) Smith, “India,” 449-50, 456, 466. 

(54) Smith, “India/ 341, 449. 

(55) Ibid., 495-96. Birdwood, “Indian Records,” 191. 
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hope of winning part of the trade in the more costly spices, — doves, 
nutmegs, etc., hut they believed it was possible to gain a share of 
the valuable trade in pepper. Its cultivation was not confined to 
a few islands in the very centre of the Dutch Empire, but was wide- 
spread in Java., Sumatra and many other parts of the Archipelago. 
Accordingly a fort was built at Ben cool en on the West Coast of 
Sumatra. This island had long been noted for its pepper plan- 
tations, and furthermore had few Dutch factories, since Holland 
like Portugal had rather overlooked its importance and lnd pressed 
on Eastwards to the Spice Islands. During the early period of its 
existence Bencoolen appeared to justify the high hopes entertained 
of it. For a few years its commerce amounted to over 6000 tons of 
pepper a year, and several branch factories were established in the 
neighbouring districts. The settlement however never paid, com- 
paring the total receipts with the very large expenditure required 
for its fortifications and upkeep. Several reasons can be assigned 
for this. The climate was very unhealthy, and there was a very 
high death-rate amongst the staff and the garrison. The officials 
neglected their duties consequent on their being allowed to trade 
on their own account, and the settlement was too far removed from 
the usual trade route to China to become a commercial centre. The 
Dutch greatly hampered trade, by establishing posts in the neigh- 
bourhood and intriguing with the natives. In 1760 the French 
dealt Bencoolen a very serious blow, since they destroyed the forti- 
fications and for a time reduced the settlement to ruin. The 
Company also made the discovery, confirmed by the experience of 
every other European power in the East Indian Islands, that it was 
impossible to obtain a satisfactory return from plantations worked 
by Malay labour. For all these reasons the annual yield of pepper 
gradually diminished until it became negligible. Meanwhile the 
yearly expenditure was always very high, so that Bencoolen was kept, 
up at a heavy annual loss. ( 30 ) Finally the Directors realised the 
hopelessness of the situation, and decided to establish a fort in a 
more central position in the Archipelago. ( 57 ) The subsequent 
history of Bencoolen may be told in a. few words. It continued to 
be a heavy loss to the Company, and when Sir Stamford Baffles 
came there as Governor in 1818 he described its condition as “ a 
miserable state of ruin . . . . The natives say that Bencoolen is now 
a dead land.”( r ' 8 ) Raffles with his usual energy and ability set him- 
self to restore the settlement to prosperity, and during the five years 
pi: his governorship he introduced many reforms which went far to 
attain this end. The Directors however had become utterly weary 
of Bencoolen : for one hundred and fifty years they had annually 

(56) Danvers, “Indian Records,” I, i, 32, 60-71, 73-74. Marsden 
“ History of Sumatra,” 451-52. Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 
26, 37, 40-43. 

(57) Ibid., 46-49. 

(58) Lady Baffles, “Memoir of Baffles,” 463. Egerton, “Life of 
Baffles,” 146-47. 
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expended about £100,000 on it, and in return they: received a few 
tons of pepper. At various times they bad been given forecasts of 
returning prosperity: but the result bad always been increased 
deficits and diminishing returns. Beneoolen was thoroughly dis- 
credited, and the Directors refused to sanction the further outlay 
required by Baffles’ projects. They preferred to write it off their 
books as a dead loss, and willingly ceded it to the Dutch in 1824 in 
exchange for Malacca. ( 50 ) 

The second attempt of the English Company in the eighteenth 
century to obtain a share in the trade of the East Indian Islands 
was made at Banjarmassin, in. Southern Borneo, between 1698 and 
1701. A fort was built, but in 1707 the natives attacked it and 
drove the English out of the country. In 1738 trade began again, 
but it came to an end in 1756, when the Dutch obtained from the 
Sultan the monopoly of the yield of pepper. In 1785 Ban jar- 
massin became a Dutch province, the Sultan ceding it and con- 
tinning to reign as their vassal. ( 00 ) 

Balambangan, an island in the Sulu Archipelago, was the 
scene of the Company’s third attempt. It was ceded to the British 
in 1762 by Bantelan, the Sultan of Sulu. In the following year he 
made a further cession of the northern and north eastern parts of 
Borneo, roughly the area of the present British protectorate of 
North Borneo, which the Stilus had wrested from the Sultan of 
Brunei. About 1771 a fort was built on Balambangan, but in 
1775 it was surprised and sacked by the Sulus. No attempt was 
made to revive the settlement for nearly thirty years. In 1808 it 
was reoccupied by the Company’s orders ; but it was not a financial 
success, and was therefore abandoned in 1804. ( 01 ) 

Perhaps the most significant lesson in the record of failure at 
Beneoolen, Banjarmassin and Balambangan was that in no case 
was the want of success primarily due to the Dutch, although their 
hostility to all three attempts was clearly established. Yet they 
contented themselves with covert attacks, and did not try to expel 
the English by force, as they had done in the seventeenth century. 
The explanation is to he found in the steady decay of Dutch power 
which began about, the end of the seventeenth century. The reasons 
for the fall of the Dutch East India Company in many respects bear 
a curious resemblance to those which brought about the collapse of 
the Portuguese Empire. In both cases the mother country was un- 
able to support the drain in men and money needed to maintain its 
overseas possessions. During the greater part of the sixty years 

(59) Ibid., 147-68. Boidger, “Life of Raffles,” 263-90. Straits 

Settlements Records, Yol. 186: April 18, 1805, 10. Directors * Despatch to 
Penang. ' ’ 

(60) Danvers, “Indian Records,” I, i, 97-103. Crawford, “Descrip- 
tive Dictionary of the Indian Archipelago,” 36, 37. 

(61) Danvers, “Indian Records,” I, i, 103-5. J. R. A. S. S. B., Yol, 
20, pp. 16-17. W. H. Treacher. 
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between the outbreak of the first naval war with the Commonwealth 
in 1652 and the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 Holland was at war with 
France or England, and sometimes both together. She emerged 
from the struggle with her possessions intact; but the drain on her 
resources had been tremendous, and even before the final peace signs 
of exhaustion made their appearance. (° 2 ) The situation at home 
inevitably reacted upon the position in Asia, and during the 
eighteenth century the power of the Dutch East India Company 
steadily decayed. The brilliant success of the Dutch in the East 
was to a considerable extent nullified by their victories against 
Louis XIV, Furthermore the policy of the Company in the East 
Indian Islands was a potent cause of its own downfall. From the 
earliest years of its history it looked upon the government of an 
empire as a purely business proposition. The Archipelago was 
cold-bloodedly exploited to wring from it the last florin, without 
any regard to the well-being of the natives. From this arose an 
endless series of revolts during the greater part of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. They were suppressed with great 
brutality; but the drain on the wealth of the Company was very 
heavy. The corruption and dishonesty of its employes was also a 
factor in bringing about its ruin. ( 03 ) 

During the last few decades of the eighteenth century the rate 
of decay became greatly accelerated. With waning resources the 
Company was no longer able to maintain sufficient troops to enforce 
its policy of monopolising trade. The English Company was quick 
to seize the opportunity, and by about 1770 at latest it had built 
up a flourishing and steadily increasing smuggling trade, English 
manufactures being exchanged for spices. ( 154 ) Perhaps the most 
striking instance of Dutch decay was the voyage of Captain Forrest 
in 1774. He was sent from Balambangan to obtain dove, cinnamon 
and other spice plants, from unoccupied islands in the Moluccas, 
that their cultivation might be established in English territory. In 
a Malay prau of moderate size, Forrest cruised down the East Coast 
of Borneo and through the Moluccas and Bandas. He returned to 
"Balambangan only to find it destroyed by the Sulus, and eventually 
sailed -away in his prau to Beneoolen. One hundred years before 
well-armed East Indiamen had been driven out of the Indian 
Archipelago by Dutch ships: yet Forrest in a small native boat 
cruised about with impunity in the most jealously guarded pre- 
serves of the Dutch Empire. ( U3 ) 

(6*2) Cambridge Modern History, V, 696-97. P. E. Roberts. Bird- 
wood, “Indian Records,” 192. 

(63) Temminck, “Possessions Neerlandaises,” III, 203-5. ,T. R. A. 
8. iS. B., No. 66, p. 75. Muller. Marsden ed. “Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family.” “Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” New Series, I, 141-85. 
Crawford, “Indian Archipelago,” II„ 433-43 and passim. R aides, “His- 
tory of Java,” I, 218-19. Lady Raffles, “Memoir,” 304. 

(64) Forrest, “Voyage to New (Guinea, ” 2-5. Lady Raffles, 

“Memoir,” 304, 307. 

,,(65) Forrest, “Voyage to New Guinea,” passim. 
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The next step in the Netherlands Company’s fall was the 
gradual abandonment of one group of islands after another. In 
1795, on the eve of the English capture of Malacca and the Moluccas 
the Dutch Empire had been reduced to Java, Malacca, the Moluccas, 
and a few forts in Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and some other islands. 
All the rest had been given u p qr destroyed by the natives. Even 
in the Malay Peninsula, the subjection -of the Malay Sultans, rein- 
forced though it was by the garrison at Malacca, was breaking 
down. ( 00 ) Finally, in this same year of 1795, a Commission 
appointed by the States General reported that the Company was 
bankrupt and its commerce nearly annihilated. Three years later, 
the newly established Batavian .Republic annulled the charter of 
1602, and took over the administration of the remnants of its 
empire. ( 07 ) 

The weakness of Holland was England’s opportunity. The 
foundation of Penang in 1786 was a deadly blow to the commercial 
prosperity of Malacca; hut the Dutch were too feeble to oppose It 
save by the most ineffectual of intrigues. 

(66) Baring Gould and BampfyMe, 1 1 Sarawak , 3 9 42. Lady Raffle's, 
“Memoir/* 304-5. 

(67) J. I. A., I, IS 7. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Penang, 1786-1830. 

Until 1786 the Malay Peninsula as a whole was held in small 
esteem by the Directors of the English East India Company. Like 
the Dutch, their eyes were fixed on the spice trade, and they 
pressed on past the Peninsula to the Eastwards, overlooking the 
great wealth which lay nearest to them. The Company’s factory 
at Patani which existed from 1611 until the Massacre of Ambovna 
in 1623, was the only one in the Peninsula. From Patani indeed 
great tilings were expected; it was proposed to make it one of the 
five principal posts, and the headquarters of all the Company’s 
factories in Siam, Cochin-China, Japan, Borneo etc. Hot the least 
of its advantages was the comparative security for trade. As one 
of the Directors’ agents put it, ■“ though the ruler be a woman, the 
government is reasonable good.” The rest of the Peninsula was 
dismissed as of negligible value, although Perak and Junk Ceylon 
(more correctly named U Jong Salang) an island off the West Coast 
of the Peninsula, were known to have “great store of Tinn.”( l ) 
The Massacre of Ambovna caused the abandonment of the Patani 
factory ; and no further attempt was made before 1786 to found a 
post in the Peninsula, with the exception of a small agency in 
Kedah. This was established in 1669, but does not seem to have 
prospered, and after a few years it was given up.( 2 ) 

There were several reasons which, induced the Directors again, 
to turn their attention to the Peninsula. They were not influenced 
solely by commercial motives, as in the seventeenth century, blit 
hv considerations of naval strategy as well. About 1763 the 
Directors seem to have had in mifB the advisability of obtaining 
some good harbour in the Eastjfn Archipelago, although in the 
quarter of a century which ehjfpsed before Penang was actually 
founded trade motives also beojfme very important. 

The naval motive has been presented very fully in three works, 
one by Ad mb ah (then Captain) Popham in 1805, and the other 
two apparently by officials of: the East India Company in London, 
who drew up detailed memoranda for the convenience of their 
superiors, some time between 1790 and 1810. Although written 
after Penang was occupied, they give the fullest account of the 
strategic reason for it. Popham began his book bv pointing out 
that although the West Coast of India had ceased to be, as in the 

(1) J. R. A. a a B., Vol. 54: 67, 77-81. W. G. Maxwell. 

(2) Lucas, ‘ 1 Historical Geography,” 2nd ed., 1906: I, 192. 
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seventeenth century, the centre of British power in India, yet the 
only dockyards were at Bombay. The centre of gravity had 
shifted to the Eastern coast; and naval battles were generally fought 
in the Bay of Bengal, during the period of the South-Western 
monsoon. ( s ) The whole matter is so bound up with the question 
of the monsoons that it is necessary to examine the vital role which 
they played in the days of sailing ships. During the South-Western 
Monsoon (during which the wind blows from the South) ships 
could safely remain in the Bay of Bengal; but about the beginning 
of October comes the setting-in of the North-Eastern Monsoon 
(when the wind blows from the North). This lasts from October 
to March, when it is again replaced by the South-Western Mon- 
soon. Moreover the period of change is accompanied by violent 
storms, so that it was dangerous for a sailing ship to remain on 
the Eastern Coast later than October 12, or to return before March 
at the earliest^ 4 ) During the South-Western Monsoon, that is, 
from January to September, a fleet could with perfect safety remain 
on the Coromandel (Eastern) Coast, and even undertake repairs 
in the open road-steads, although “ owing to a continued high surf 
the communication with the shore is at all times inconvenient, 
and sometimes entirely impracticable.” But in October the fleet 
had to retire* to a safe port “ to avoid the violent and dangerous 
hurricanes which generally happen in October or November,” and 
to make such repairs as could not be undertaken in an open road- 
stead.^) Furthermore if during the period of the South-West 
Monsoon a man-of-war should become so seriously disabled that 
she could not make good the damage while riding at anchor in the 
Bay of Bengal, there was no alternative save to sail for Bombay. ( ft ) 
Even during the favourable season it was “ extremely circuitous, 
tedious and difficult ” for the ded-equipped ships to make Bombay; 
and many bound: for that port were compelled to sail to Achin or 
the Straits of Malacca until the monsoon had abated. Disabled 
si ups were quite unable to reach Bombay from the Eastern Coast. 
The difficulty in their case was further complicated by the absence 
of even a good road-stead on the Coromandel Coast ; the only one 
available was at Madras, and even this was frequently dangerous.( 7 ) 

How serious the situation was, is shown by the following 
quotation. 

“ Experience has shown that a fleet cannot leave the coast 

to refit at Bombay and be at their station again before the 

(3) Popham, “Prince of Wales Island," 7-9, 11. Popham had held 
important commands in Indian waters for over twenty years, and is very 
reliable except hi his prophesies regarding the future of Penang. Like so 
many others in the -Company's service he greatly overrated its value as a 
naval base and trading centre. 

(4) ibid. 8. Trapaud, “Prince of "Wales Island," 20-21. 

(5) Straits Settlements Records, I, Captain KycVs Report on Penang. 

(6) Popham, “Prince of 'Wales Island," 8-9. 

(7) Ibid. 30. ' ' 
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beginning of April, by which means three of the most valuable 
months are lost, 'during which time -an enemy who may 
have refitted at Trincomalee or Aeheen (as the French did 
last war) ( 8 ) or any other Eastern port, will be on the coast 
to co-operate with the force on shore. But it is unnecessary 
to insist on what such recent experience has so fully 
evinced. w (°) 

That is, from October 22 at the latest^ 10 ) the most important part 
of the British Empire in India was entirely at the mercy of any 
enemy who might happen to have a squadron in the Bay of Bengal, 
unless the land defences were strong enough to resist an attack. 
That the menace was by no means theoretical the following in- 
cidents show. 

In 1758. after the naval action between the British and -French 
squadrons, the British fleet sailed to the dockyard at Bombay to 
refit, and was absent from October until April 30, 1750. .Mean- 
while a French squadron appeared in the Bay, while Lally attacked 
Madras by land and besieged it for sixty-six days. He failed to 
take it only because six of the East India Company’s ships arrived 
on February Iff, 175k.( n ) It is very significant that the earliest 
orders of five Directors to search for. a suitable port to the East- 
wards were issued in 1 !63.( 12 ) Again in 1782, the Company found 
itself at one and the same time involved in war with France, 
Holland, and Haider All, and was in a very parlous state. Five 
indecisive naval engagements occurred between Admirals Suffren 
and Hughes in which both fleets were much damaged. The Com- 
pany bogged the British commander to remain off the Coromandel 
Coast to protect them, since the French had fourteen or fifteen 
ships of the line at sea. Hughes accordingly remained until 
October 15, when his ships were severely damaged in a great 
hurricane. _ He was then forced to go to Bombay to refit, and 
mooting with adverse winds and currents on his return, he was 
unable to regain the Bay of Bengal until June. Suffren on the 
other hand refitted at Achin Boads instead of going to Mauritius, 
the French naval base, and consequently arrived off the Coromandel 
Coast much earlier than the British squadron. For some months 
be was therefore free to sweep the seas. He drove the Company’s 
commerce out of the Bay of Bengal, and almost completely block- 

(8) In ,1782. Straits Settlements Records, L Wissell, “A Memoir 
of Prince of Wales Island considered politically and commercially. 7 5 The 
MS. was given to Lord Minto to read at his request, and appears" never to 
have been returned. It was written some time after 1805, and is a pains- 
taking work, quoting extensively from government despatches, and the books 
of Leith and Popham. . 

(9) Ibid. Kyd 7 s Report oil Penang. 

(JO) Trapaud, “Prince of Wales Island, 75 21. 

,(I1) Vincent Smith “India,” 479. S. 8. R., I, Wissell, “A Memoir 
of Prince of Wales Island, 75 

(12) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula, 55 50. 
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aded Calcutta. ( 1S ) The following year, 1783, after the action 
between tbe A Arrogant and the “Victorious A, the British sailed 
to Bombay, while Sercy, the French commander, went to the 
Mergui Archipelago in Southern Burma to xofifc. From their base 
at Trincomalee, the French cruisers swept the Bay im mediately 
after the change of the monsoon, before the British squadron could 
arrive from Bombay. C 4 ) 

All tliese events bore a common moral: a naval base must lie 
established at some good harbour on the Bay of Bengal, preferably, 
of course, on the Western or Indian side. The Directors became 
convinced that Bombay was too far of}*, and in 1785-1 78S ( lr ’) ap- 
pointed a committee oL* ten, of which Popham was a member, to 
examine New Harbour, in the Hughli 1 liver. It had been re- 
eomm ended as the- best site for a dockyard, hut Popham. believed 
that Lord Cornwallis, who presided at the investigation, did non 
approve of it. Popham himself gave a very unfavourable 
verdict/ 10 ) The position was found to he too unhealthy for a 
naval base: and surveys of the western coast of the Bay of Bengal 
showed that it lacked any suitable harbour.( 17 ) 

Accordingly, search was made for a harbour somewhere to the 
Eastwards of the Bay. Penang was not immediately selected as 
the site, and for some years it was thought that a preferable 
position would be the old French base in Achin, Trinconudee, the 
Andamans, or the Nicobar Islands. By 1800 however tliese had 
been abandoned as either unattainable or unsuitable/ 18 ) It will 
therefore be observed that although Penang was occupied in 1780, 
partly for strategic reasons, the Government had not definitely 
decided that the island was the most suitable site for the projected 
naval base. It is also noteworthy that while orders were given to 
search for a harbour in the Eastern Archipelago as early as 1705, 
it was not apparently until about 1788 that the Indian side of the 
Bay of Bengal was finally held to be unsuitable. 

The Company was also influenced by motives of trade. The 
Directors wished to increase their commerce with the East Indian. 
Islands, but after repeated failures at Bencoolen they had become 
finally convinced that it was too far removed from the principal 
trade routes of the Archipelago ever to become an important centre 
of commerce. They determined to establish a factory in a more 
central part of the East Indian Islands, and make it the head- 
quarters of their stations in the Archipelago^ 1 **) 

(13) 8. S. R., I, WisselPs Memoir. Popham, “Prince of Wales 

Island, ' 7 8-10. _ " b \ ■■■ A ■ 

(14) Ibid., 8. Trapaud, “Prince of Wales Island, M 22-23. ^ 

(15) Captain Kvd gives the date as 1774 - 75 , v. his report of 1795 in 
S. S. R., I. uN .CD;..: 

(16) Popham, “Prince of Wales Island, ’ ' 9-14. 

(17) S. S. R. X, Kyd's Report on Penang. 

(18) v. this chapter, infra. , . 

(19) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula/ ’ 49. Trapaud, I mice 

of Wales Island/' 27. . .. . 1 
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Allied with this was the desire to have some port of call for 
British merchantmen engaged in the China trade, a most valuable 
branch of the Company’s commerce. The most direct route to 
the factory at Canton and the most frequently used lay through 
the Straits of Malacca, although there was a somewhat longer 
passage down the West Coast of Sumatra, and through the Straits 
of Simula. Between Calcutta and Canton, there was not a single 
British port except the isolated station of Bencoolen. The Com- 
pany’s merchantmen, if in need of supplies or disabled hv storm, 
had to seek shelter in a Dutch port. Even in times of peace the 
relations between the two rival companies were none too friendly, 
and British captains complained of the "very exorbitant ” charges 
imposed for tin* use of the Dutch harbours. ( 20 ) In time of war 
the situation was much more serious. The trade route to China 
lay through the centre of the Dutch Empire and the passage, 
'through the Straits of Malacca, was completely dominated by 
Malacca. For a time at least, the Chinese market might be 
completely cut off from India, hi a letter from MaePherson the 
Acting Governor- General, to Light, dated January 22, 1787, only 
six months after the occupation of Penang, he wrote: “ At present 
our great object in settling Prince of Wales Island (the official 
name of Penang) is to secure a port of refreshment and repair for 
the King’s, the Company’s, and the country ships, and we must 
leave it to time and to your good management to establish it as a 
port of commerce.” ( 21 ) The same consideration was emphasised 
in a, letter from Light to MaePherson conveying the offer of 
Penang from the Sultan of Kedah. He reminded MaePherson 
that lie had said that the Company wished for " some useful and 
convenient port for the protection of the merchants who trade to 
China, and for the service of His Majesty’s fleet in the time of 
war in either monsoon.” He then pointed out liow completely 
Penang satisfied these requirements. It was eminently suitable 
as (1) a harbour for refitting ships, (2) a centre for the commerce 
of the Archipelago, and (3) a mart where the ships in the China 
trade could buy the products of the Eastern Archipelago which 
were suitable for the Canton market. ( 32 ) This letter was quoted 
by an anonymous writer, apparently an. official of the Company in 
London, who drew up a memorandum on Penang some time before 
1800. Commenting on it he said: — 

"It is unnecessary to dwell upon the bad consequences 
which may in ease of any future war result from the Dutch 
being suffered, to have the sole exclusive possession of such 

(20) Ibid. 25. 

(21) Journal of flu? Indian Archipelago IV. 633-34. 

(22) The very large demand in China for the products of the Archi- 
pelago is dealt with in the chapter on Trade. It formed an exceedingly 
important part of the commerce of the Straits Settlements; and the con- 
sideration of tliis advantage appears to have had great weight with the 
Company's officials as long as they held the monopoly of the China trade. 
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important Passes as the Straits of Malacca and Sunda. Every 
means short of declared and open Hostility on the part of 
your Government should he used to encourage and support 
the natives in resistance to any attempts to enslave them, 
and to encourage them trading with iis.’ , ( 23 ) 

An attempt was first made to secure a harbour in the Straits 
of Sunda; hut hv 1766 it was decided that no suitable site could 
he found. (® 4 ) Efforts were then made to find a situation to the 
south of the Straits of Sunda, but by about 1770 it was decided 
that the enterprise was liopelcss.( 2,1 } The Government of India 
next turned its attention to the possibility of finding the desired 
position in the Straits of Malacca. The Beneoolen officials scouted 
■the idea as preposterous because of the remoteness of the Straits 
from the Company’s stations on the West Coast of Sumatra; but 
the Directors instructed the Madras Government in 1771 to; 
despatch a mission to the court of Acliin. with a view to obtaining 
permission from the Sultan for the establishment of a factory 
there. ( 2 -°) Before carrying out these orders the Madras Council, 
sought information from the firm of Jourdan, Sul i van and De 
Souza, Madras merchants who had for some years been trading 
with A eh in and the Straits of Malacca. They complied with the 
request, and. forwarded to Government several letters containing 
a proposal which they had received from the agent in charge of 
their factory in Kedah, a young ex-naval officer named Francis 
Light. ( 27 ) So impressed was the Madras Government by these 
letters that it concluded that Kedah was a much better site for the 
new factory than Acliin “because we conceive the great object to- 
be the means of supplying of the China market/’ ( 2S ) 

The Francis Light whose, proposal had so influenced the 
Madras Council had been a lieutenant in the navy, but like so 
many young men of good family at this period, he had resigned 
his commission in order to seek his fortune in India. Becoming 
the captain of a Country ship (that is, a ship owned in India and 
engaged in commerce in the Indian seas), he had made several 
voyages to Malaya. At this date, 1772, he was thirty two, and was 
known as an able man very well acquainted with the Malay 
language and countries. ( 20 ) His letters and subsequent actions 
show that he shared to the full in the prevalent dislike of the 
Dutch, and that like .Raffles he was firmly resolved, to exalt his 

(23) S. S. B. I; Anon. Memorandum on Penang. 

(24) Wright and Beid, “Malay Peninsula/* 50-2. 

(25) Ibid., 52-3. 

(26) Ibid., 53. 

(27) Ibid., 54. 

(28) Sumatra Records, XV. “The Diary and Proceedings of the 
Select Committee of Fort St. George in consequence of the orders of the 
Select Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated 8 May, 
1771, for fonning a settlement at Aeheen, etc.** 

(29) Steuart, “Francis Light/* 5-7. Wright and Reid, “Malay 
Peninsula/* 55-6. 
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own country at their expense. By his honesty and tact he had 
acquired a very strong influence over the Malays, who liked and 
t ru s t e d liii n gr e at 1 y. ( y °) 

Kedah, to which he liacl succeeded in attracting the attention 
of Government, was the most northerly of the states on the \Y est 
Coast of the Malay Peninsula, its frontier being partly -coterminous 
with that of Siam’ Burma also was not far distant. Consequently 
lvedah led a somewhat chequered career, being generally in a 
rather vague way a tributary of one or the other, usually of Siam, 
when that power was strong enough to coerce it. At this time 
however, Siam was in no position to do so, since it had been over- 
run. by Burma about 1760, and had its hands full in expelling and 
chastising its chronic adversary and the Cochin- Chinese. Burma 
was too busy tig]} ting Siam to concern itself with Malaya, and 
for the moment Kedah appears to have been practically in- 
dependent, (y 1 ) 

Other tribulations had however come upon it, since in 1771 
a rebellion had broken out, and the rebels, aided hy the Sultan 
of Selangor, had laid waste the country. The Sultan of Kedah 
was too weak to retaliate, and lie therefore offered to Light the 
port and fortress of Kedah Town if his employers would assist 
him. ( 82 ) Light wrote several letters strongly urging acceptance 
of the offer. ( 3 “) This correspondence was turned over to the 
Madras Government when they applied to the firm for informa- 
tion, and it was the perusal of it which turned their attention 
to Kedah as well as to Aehin.C 4 ) In his letters Light urged 
that Kedah was a very lucrative area for trade: it also possessed 
an excellent harbour '.-for refitting ships sailing to China, and if 
the firm refused the offer would be made to the Dutch. They 
would accept, and could prevent British vessels from passing 
through the Straits of Malacca, since with their existing fortress 
at Malacca “they would possess the entire command of the whole 
Straits.” ( S5 ) These letters, whose tone was one of great ur- 
gency and earnestness, appear to have been written by Light on 
his own initiative, and not as a consequence of his employer’s 
demands for information, although lie was doubtless aware in a 
general way of the Government’s intention of establishing a new 
headquarters station somewhere in or about the S traits. ( 30 ) 

While the port offered hy the Sultan was on the mainland, it 
is interesting to notice that Light mentioned Penang, which fifteen 
years later lie was to succeed in obtaining as a British settlement. 

(HO) Leith, “Prince of Wales Island , 1 ’ 2-3. 

(31) Anderson, “Malay Peninsula , } ’ 42-54. 

(32) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 56, 

(33) Ibid., 56-02. 

(34) Ibid., (12. 

(35) Sumatra Records, XV. Light to Be Souza, Nov. 25, 177 1. 

(36) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 61. 
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In a, letter to Ills employers, dated November 25,1 I’M, he dwelt at 
length on its advantages. It possessed an excellent harbour, and 
facilities for relitting all ships hound for China; and it could also 
become a trading-centre from which they would he supplied with 
tin. pepper, rattans, ete. He concluded hy saying that Penang 
might perhaps suit the East India Company better than his em- 
ployers^ 37 ) 

As a result of these letters the Madras Goverment sent a 
mission under the Honourable Edward Mo nekton to Kedah to 
negotiate with the Sultan. This was the more remarkable since 
the Sultan had previously made the same proposal to the Council, 
and had only offered Light the concession after it had been rejected. 
At the same time a mission was despatched to A eh in to negotiate 
for a settlement there. ( 3S ) 

In both eases the result was a complete failure. ( S{ >) In Ac bin 
this was not to he wondered at, since it had long been a settled policy 
of the A chinese Sultans not to permit Europeans to build forts in 
their country. This was the third mission sent to A chin by the 
Company in ten years, similar attempt hawing been made in 1763 
and 17(>4 with the same lack of success. ( 40 ) In Kedah the failure 
was due to a different cause, the firm refusal of the Company to 
become involved in the quarrels of the Malay rulers. When Mouek- 
ton was sent it was known that the Sultan’s offer was made on the 
condition that a force should be sent to aid him against Selangor, 
yet the Madras Government believed that it could gain the desired 
concession and not pay the price demanded for it. In this it was 
completely mistaken ; and after some months of futile negotiation, 
Monekton left Kedah. ( 41 ) 

During the next twelve years little was heard of the project 
of establishing a new settlement. The period, was a very critical 
one in the history of the Company, and Warren Hastings was too 
busy organizing the government in India and defending the British 
possessions there to spare time for such a minor consideration as 
the affairs of Malaya. ( 4a ) Light continued his trading, and made 
his headquarters on LTjong Salang (Junk Ceylon). He had not 
however abandoned the dominating aim of his early career, his hope 
of planting the British Hag* in Malaya, and he was quietly preparing 
the way for it by gaining the confidence and. goodwill of the Malay 
rajas. ( 4,i ) In i 7 iso lie came to Calcutta on a. trading voyage and 
interviewed Warren Hastings. He proved that flic Dutch were try- 

(B7) Sumatra Records, XV. Letters of Light to T)e Souza, Nov. 2.1, 
177L ■ ■ .■ v : . yiA-p 

(US) Wright and Reid, “ Malay Peninsula,” 62. 

(30) Ibid., 04. 

(40) .Danvers, “Indian Records. ’ ’ T, i, 76. 

(41) Wright and Reid, ‘ ‘ Malay Peninsula , ’ ’ 64-5. Sumatra Records, 

XV. June 25, 1772. A:::' 

(42) Smith, “ India, ” 510-47. 

(43) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 67-8. 
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i u o' to exclude the British from any share in the trade of Malaya r 
and urged the necessity of occupying TJjong Salang. This was a 
large and valuable island lying to the North of Kedah. It had a 
good harbour, and carried* on a flourishing tin trades, which was 
capable of great development, since the tin-area was very extensive* 
Light was empowered by the Governor of II Jong Salang to offer it 
to the Company. Hastings was strongly impressed, but was un- 
able to spare either men or money for a new settlement, and the 
ei i ter pr i se came to n oth ing. ( 44 ) 

In 1784 Warren Hastings again took up the project of establish- 
ing a port to the Eastwards, despatching a mission under KinJoch 
in Acliin, and another under Captain Forrest to Bhio an island in 
the Straits of Malacca, to obtain a site for the settlement. Both 
failed: Forrest was forestalled by the Dutch, and Kinloeh, after 
struggling in vain against the Sultan’s hostility for fifteen months,, 
was forced to return empty-handed. ( 45 ) 

'Light of course knew of these failures, and he now determined 
to obtain possession of Penang p’.as a barrier of Dutch encroach- 
merits ” Indore they should annex it also. lie had a great deal of 
influence over the young Sultan of Kedah, the son of the man with 
whom Monekton had negotiated in 1772. Moreover the Malay 
ruler felt his own position to be somewhat insecure : several powerful 
rajas were unfriendly to him, and lie had to fear the possible 
hostility of the other Malay States and above all Siam. Siam had 
now expelled its Burmese conquerors of 1760, and was soon to be- 
come more powerful that at perhaps any previous period of its 
history. Accordingly Light succeeded in obtaining a grant of the 
island, to be offered to the Company as a site for a settlement ; and 
lie immediately sailed for Calcutta to persuade the Government to 
establish posts there and on Iljong Salang. The Acting Governor- 
General, John MacPherson, had a high opinion of Light, and per- 
suaded the Company to establish a factory at Penang with Light 
as its Superintendent. MacPherson however decided not to occupy 
Ljong Salang, since "It would have required a greater force than 
could with any degree of convenience have been sent,” and also 
because the situation of Penang was preferable, owing to its being- 
nearer the Straits of Malacca. ( 4fi ) 

The selection of Penang rather than A chin or some other- 
position seems to have been due partly to force of circumstances, 
and partly to Light’s convincing account of the great advantages 
of the island. A port was desired somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Straits of Malacca, and there were few alternatives left from 

(44) Ibid., 69. Steuart, “ light/ ' 6-9, Anderson, x ‘Malay Penin- 
sula,” .1-9-31, and Appendix, xlvirHxv. 

(45) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 70. iSteuart. “Light,’* 
9. S. a B., I. 

(40) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 70-72. AitcMson r 
“Treaties,” 1, 398-99. Anderson, “Malax Peninsula,” 42-54. J. J. AM 
IV. 635. 
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which to choose. As-- Light wrote to thb" 'Governor-General on 
February A 1786: — 

’‘’The Dutch now possess all the Straits of Malacca from 
Point Romania | near Singapore] to the River Krian [the 

northern boundary of Perak] on the Malay side, and they 

have forts, factories and pretended claims from Biiitang' or 
Rhio to Diamond Point on the Sumatra Coast so that there 
is no part left for you to choose hut tie* small kingdoms of 
dunk Ceylon, Acheeu or Quedah [Kedah ]. ”( 17 ) 

Every attempt to obtain permission to establish a post at Aehin had 
failed ; and as Light pointed out “ To form a settlement there of 
.safety and advantage, a force sufficient to subdue all the chiefs would 
he necessary.” ( ,s ) How true this statement was is proved by 
the Company’s experiences when after Rallies 5 Treaty of 18 H>, if. 
made a further attempt to secure and establish itself there. ( 40 ) 

The reasons, naval and commercial, which led to the occupation 
of Penang were given in a despatch of MacPherson to Light, dated 
January 22, 1781. JIo wrote that Penang was founded mainly 1,4 to 
secure a port of refreshment and repair for the King's, the Com- 
pany’s, and the Country ships, and we must leave it to time and to 
your good management to establish it as a port of commerce. 55 To 
induce merchants to resort to Penang “ we desire you will refrain 
from levying any kind of duties or tax on goods landed or vessels 
importing at Prince of Wales Island, and it is our wish to make the 
port free to all nations/ 5 That the foundation of the settlement was 
somewhat tentative was shown bv his query regarding how far it 
would “ answer the ends proposed, that.. . .we ; may 'be enabled to 
judge whether it will be prudent to continue or withdraw it al- 
together/ 5 ( 50 ) 

A report on the harbour of Penang was drawn up by Captains 
Wall and Lewin, members of the expedition, on August 11, 1780, 
the very day on which the settlement was founded, in this again 
the emphasis was laid, not so much on the commercial advantages 
of the site, as on its value as a port for the warships and vessels in 
the China trade. Great stress was laid on its security, “an ex- 
ceedingly safe place for ships to ride at all times of the year, being 
extremely well sheltered, and very convenient for heaving down and 
refitting ships. . . . Provisions are plenty/ 5 It “may, we think, be 
very beneficial to all British ships passing the Straits of 

(47) 8. 8. R:., Yol. 1 : and Leith, “Prince of Wales Mandj r b2. 

(48) 8. 8. R., Yol. SL Letter of Light to the Governor-General Feb. 

15, 1780. ^ 

(49) v. chapters on foundation of Singapore, and the Anglo-Butch 
'Treaty of 1824. 

(50) J. I. A., 1Y. '633-34. The establishment of free trade at this 
early date is a very interesting anticipation of Raffles 5 regulations for 
'Singapore. As will be seen later in the chapter, it was only the insistent 
demand of Government that the revenue should in some degree compensate 
for the expenses which led to the reluctant reversal of this policy. 
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Malacca.”^ 3 ) Another strong point in its favour was that it was 
on] v one week’s sail front the Coromandel Coast. ( 52 ) Admiral 
Pool, am declared that even a disabled warship could make; the port 
in ten days from the usual scene of naval actions in the Bay of 
Bengal. ( 3a ) 

The Directors in giving their assent to the foundation of 
Penan o* a.ppear to have been influenced chiefly by commercial con- 
siderations. At least they defined the reasons for its establishment 
as being “ for extending our commerce among the Eastern islands, 
and indirectly by their means to China.” It was also intended to 
prevent the Dutch from gaining complete control of the Straits of 
Malacca find Sunda, and to “break their spice monopoly.” . War 
with Holland was to he avoided, but at the same time it was enjoined 
that the Malay States should be encouraged, and w4 every assistance 
privately be given them In resisting” Dutch attempts to enslave 
them. C” 1 ) 

On August El, 1786, Light formally took possession of 
Penang*. (•*"'’) In honour of the Prince of Wales it was named 
Prince of Wales Island; but in spite of the use of this name in all 
official correspondence the native name Penang persisted. It lias 
practically dispossessed the nominal title, and is therefore used 
throughout this thesis except where the name Prince of Wales 
Island occurs in quotations from documents. The island of Penang 
is about 15 miles long by 9 broad, and is very billy, the highest 
point being about 2,400 feet. The harbour is formed by the 
channel, from 2 to 5 miles in width, which separates it from the 
mainland of the Peninsula. Until the Company acquired Province 
Wellesley, the «tri|> of territory on the mainland facing the island, 
in 1800 from the Sultan of Kedah, it only controlled one side of 
the harbour. ( r><i ) 

The new settlement had many difficulties to contend with, and 
it was peculiarly fortunate that it possessed as its first Superin- 
tendent such a man as Francis Light. A generous tribute has been 
paid to him by Sir George Leith, who became Governor of Penang; 
some six years after his death when many merchants and officials 
who had known and worked with him were still on the island. 
Leith's description may therefore he taken as substantially correct, 
even though he himself seems never to have had any personal 
relations with his predecessor. “Mr. Light was extremely well 
qualified, by bis perfect knowledge of the language, laws and 
customs of the Malays, to discharge the trust imposed in him. He 
was also well known and much respected by the principal men in 


(51) Captain's Wall and Lewin, “Report, ” reprinted in “Essays on 
Tndo-( ’hina , J s Series 1, Vol. 1, p. 28. 

(52) Tra paint, “Prince of Wales Island,” 23. 

(53) Pophsmi, “Prince of Wales Island,” 31. 

(54) Wright and Held, “Malay Peninsula,” 73-4. 

(55) Essays on Jndo-Cliinn, •Series I, Yol. 1, p. 28. 

(56) Lucas, “Hist. Geog,” I, 201. 
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the neighbouring countries, which & had long frequented as a 
merchant ; and what, at that period, -was '.of ■still. greater coi.iseque.nee,: 
he ] jossesscd much personal influence with the King of Quedah.”( nT ) 

There is a very remarkable resemblance between Francis Light 
and his greater successor,.' Sir Stamford Raffles. They were alike 
•in their devotion to British interests, in their hatred of the Dutch, 
and in the liberal yet wise and firm manner in which they conducted 
their administration. Both had also a wide knowledge of Malayan 
languages and customs, and very great influence over the natives, 
tin* result of the respect and affection inspired by their firm but 
just and sympathetic attitude towards them. Light’s reputation 
has been much overshadowed by the more brilliant attainments and 
greater service of the founder of Singapore-; but if he had not firmly 
established British power on the borders of the Archipelago, Si?* 
Stamford could never have planted the flag at its very heart. It 
is true that Penang never attained, and never could have attained, 
the importance of Singapore; from its position on the Western 
Edge of the Eastern Archipelago this was inevitable. But unless 
Light had taken the first step, British Malaya would never have 
existed. Light’s truest epitaph is found in Kipling’s lines, 

“ A fter me comet h the builder, 

Tell him I too have known.” 

When Light’s squadron arrived Penang was a jungle im 
inhabited save by a few Chinese ; and he at once set to work to 
clear a site for a town and fort. His letters show with what energy 
he pushed forward the task, and in a few months a small but 
rapidly growing settlement had arisen. (y 8 ) The garrison was 
weak, too weak for safety, for it consisted of only one hundred 
newly-raised marines, absolutely untrained, fifteen artillerymen, 
and thirty lascars ; and Light was “in hourly dread of some mis- 
chance ” arising from a dispute between his troops and the turbulent 
Malays who came across from the mainland. (•’“) 

Settlers arrived very fast, in spite of Dutch attempts to prevent 
them. On February 1, 1787, Light wrote to bis friend and sup- 
porter, Andrew Ross; — - 

“ Did not Hu* Dutch keep a. strict watch over the Malays, 
most of them would leave Malacca: forty of them had prepared 
to come in the “ Drake,” but were stopped by order of the 
(Dutch) Government; and not a man is allowed to leave 
Malacca without giving security he will not go to Penang, . . . 
The contempt and derision with which they treat this place, 
and the mean dirty art they use to prevent people coming here, 
would dishonour any but a Dutchman.” ( <K) ) 

(57) Leith, “Prince of Wales Island,” 2-3. 

(58) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 84-5, 79. 

(59) “Essays on Indo-Phiim, ” Series I, Vol. 1, p. 27. 

(60) Ibid., 29-31. 
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The history of Penang from 1786 to 1867 fell into four periods. 
During the first of these, from 1786 to 1805, the island was a 
dependency of Bengal, and at least until about 1799 was more or less 
on trial. On several occasions it appeared not at all improbable that 
the settlement would be abandoned. From about 1799 to 1805 the 
value of Penang was recognized; and great, in some cases extra- 
vagant and ill-founded expectations, were formed of it. The 
culmination of this period of optimism came when in 1805 Penang 
was created the fourth Indian Presidency, with a large staff of 
officials. 1805 to 1826 may be described as the period of disillusion. 
The high hopes which had arisen were soon disappointed, and as in 
the case of Bencoolen, the Directors became more and more dis- 
satisfied with the heavy and unremunerative expense which the 
settlement entailed. The foundation of Singapore in 1819 
strengthened this attitude, since the commerce of Penang, and in 
consequence its revenues, which were derived largely from customs 
duties, suffered severely from the competition of the new trading- 
centre. The third period began in 1826 when Malacca and Singa- 
pore were transferred from Bengal to the control of Penang, and 
for four years more the Eastern Presidency was given a chance to 
justify its existence. Finally however the heavy and unremuner- 
ative expenditure required by Malacca and Penang exhausted the 
patience of the Directors. In 1830. the Presidency was abolished, 
the staff of officials and the expenditure were greatly cut down, and 
the Straits Settlements were reduced to the rank of a Residency. 
For a few years longer the centre of administration remained at 
Penang, but the rapid growth of the trade of Singapore soon made 
it the principal station, and in 1832 the capital was transferred to 
it. During the fourth period, from 1830 to 1867, Penang and 
Malacca gradually sank to a position of less and less importance as 
compared with Singapore, until its history became almost the history 
of the Straits Settlements. 

During the first period, from 1786 to 1805, the history of 
Penang fell into four main divisions:— 

(1) The long discussion as to whether it provided a suitable 
naval base, ending in the abortive decision that it was an 
excellent site for it. 

(2) The question of the terms on which Penang was ceded. 
This gave rise to a long and bitter controversy as to 
whether the Company were or were not bound to defend 
the Sultan of Kedah against his tyrannical suzerain, 
Siam. 

(3) The rapid growth of population and trade, which led to 
the formation of extravagant hopes regarding its suita- 
bility as a means of gaining the control of a considerable 
part of the commerce of the East Indian Islands. 

1925] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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(4) The very acute problem which was raised by the difficulty 
of maintaining law and order amongst a turbulent native 
and European population when no legally constituted 
courts were in existence on the island. This difficulty 
was not solved until the creation of the Recorder's Court 
in 1807. 

The other questions with which the administration had to deal, 
the scourge of piracy and the attempt to introduce the cultivation of 
pepper, nutmegs and cloves, in order to render Great Britain in- 
dependent oL* the Dutch Spice Islands, arc not dealt with here, but 
in the chapters on Commerce and Piracy in the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

It lias been already pointed out that while the foundation of 
Penang was dictated in considerable measure by the desire to have 
a naval base, yet the Supreme Government ( m ) was by no means 
convinced that the position was altogether suitable for this. Until 
1796 it seems to have regarded the Andaman Islands as preferable. 
Furthermore the expenditure exceeded the revenue, and the Govern- 
ment began to doubt the wisdom of maintaining at a loss a position 
of whose value it was not convinced. The settlement was therefore 
of a somewhat tentative character, and for about eight years the 
advisability of transferring it to the Andamans or some other 
locality was seriously debated. The early volumes of the Straits 
Settlements Records are filled with letters on the subject, and show 
clearly how narrow an escape Penang had from being abandoned. 
Light vigorously combatted the Government’s doubts, but bis en- 
thusiasm tended to carry him away, and subsequent events proved 
that many of his prophecies were incapable of fulfilment. He was 
on firm ground when lie contended that the island had a very good 
harbour and was well situated as a port of call for warships or 
merchantmen in the China trade. lie was wrong however when he 
claimed that Penang would soon gain a considerable share of the 
trade of the Archipelago, that revenue would equal expenditure, 
and that the island would soon produce enough food not only to 
support its own population, but also to supply ships which called 
there. The Government was not convinced by his arguments, and 
appointed several commissions to inquire into the relative merits of 
Penang and the Andamans as a naval base. The reports were all 
strongly in favour of Penang, and their authors were as much misled 
as Light himself as to the unlimited possibilities of the island. 
The Government appears finally to have been convinced by this 
flood of testimony, the more so because a settlement which had been 

(61) Throughout the period 1786 to 1867 the Governor-General of 
India in 'Council is constantly referred to in official despatches as the 
►Supreme Government. 
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established in the Andamans in 1789 was abandoned in 1796 on 
account of the un healthiness of the climate. (° 2 ) 

In 1797 the strategic value of Penang was proved beyond 
question. The army and fleet which were assembled tor the 
conquest of Manilla made it their rendezvous. Admiral Painter, 
who commanded the squadron, praised it in the highest terras 
for the excellent facilities which it possessed for refitting ships. ( bo ) 
The Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, was also there 
in 1797, and was so greatly impressed by it that he submitted 
a Deport on it to the Indian Government. His brother became 
Govern or- General in 1797, and he was no doubt influenced by 
Wellington’s opinion, ( ,M ) By about 1800 the strategic value of 
Penang was realized by the Company. The Manilla Expedition 
proved that, its possession added very greatly to India's power to 
attack; and the subsequent naval events of the war showed that 
whoever held il commanded the Straits of Malacca, and therefore 
the trade-route to China. The Company became more and more 
convinced of its great value, and regarded it as the natural centre 
of English power in the East Indian Islands. ( on ) A striking proof 
■of this was given after Malacca had been captured by a British 
force in 1795. At first the Directors prized it more highly than 
Penang, but when the superior strategic value of the latter was 
shown during the concluding years of the century, they did every- 
thing in their power to destroy the older settlement by diverting 
its trade to Penang. ( wtt ) It is possible that the Directors were not 
uninfluenced by the consideration that Malacca might eventually 
be restored to Holland, and therefore thought it wise to make 
the most of their opportunity. 

The new attitude towards the island was shown by the 
eulogistic descriptions of it in Government despatches from about 
1800 onwards,/ 7 ) and by three books which were published be- 
tween 1808 and 1805. Two were written by Penang officials. 
Captain MacAlister and Lieutenant Governor Leith, while the 
third (already quoted in the earlier part of this chapter) was by 
Captain Pophain. All throe contended that Penang was at once 
an excellent centre tor trade with the Archipelago," and an ideal 
na\al base. There were abundant supplies of good timber, water, 

((52) 8. 8. R., Vol. f, Kyd 5 s Report of 3 795 and passim. Ibid., 3; 

Despatch of Bengal Govt, to Light, Dec. 23, 1789. Ibid., 4 and 5: passim. 
Ibid., 6: Bengal Govt, to Light, July 14, 1794. Danvers, £ 4 Indian Records/ 5 
b b 118. L I. A., IV. 651. Leith, “Prince of Wales Island/ 5 6, 18-21. 
Foplmin, Prince of "Wales Island/ 5 18-29. gives at length the reasons for the 
unsuitability of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the great superiority 
of Penang. 

(63) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula/ 5 94. 

(64) Ibid., 93, 

(65) Ibid., 93-4. 

(66) 8. 8. R 186: April 18, 1805. 

(67) e. g. Wissell’s Memoir, 8. S. R.. Vol. 1: and S. S. R., 83, passim 
despatches of Farquhar, Lieu. Gov. of Penang to Indian Govt, in 1805. 
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and provisions, an excellent climate, and a large .harbour which 
was perfectly safe in all weathers. Moreover the island was within 
easy sail of the Coromandel Coast in either monsoon and even in 
tin* worst weather./**) The 'Directors and the Admiralty became 
fully convinced by these arguments; and one reason for the 
erection of Penang into a Presidency in 1 805 was the expectation 
that it would become an important naval baso*( (m ) 

The -second important question in the early history of Penang 
was the dispute which arose as t<> the terms on which it was coded 
by the Sultan of Kedah. Was the Company, or was it not, morally 
bound to defend the Sultan against his enemies, and above all 
Siam"? The matter was of more than academic interest, because 
in 1821 Siam conquered Kedah and expelled the Sultan, the 
Company refusing to assist: him. In consequence a bitter con- 
troversy arose, which raged in the Straits Settlements until about 
1845* The Sultan contended that the Company had broken its 
word, and in this he was ' supported by the great majority of non- 
official Europeans in the Straits, and also by several important 
officials. Of these the most noteworthy were John Anderson, a 
man with a wide knowledge of 'Malayan affairs, Kobert Fullerton, 
Governor of the Straits Settlements from 1826 to 1830, and above 
all, Sir Stamford Raffles. 

On the other hand, the consensus of official opinion in the 
Straits was that no promise of assistance had been given or 
implied. This view received additional weight from the adhesion 
of John Crawfurd, who after Baffles’ death was the greatest 
English authority on Malaya. It was also held by Colonel Burney, 
who negotiated the Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 1826, and by Major 
Low, who was especially concerned with the affairs of Kedah and 
Siam during his official career at Penang, which extended from 
1820 to 1840, 

The most authoritative writer on the subject in recent years. 
Sir Frank Swettenham, has investigated the question in great 
detail, and fully supports Anderson’s position. He holds that 
when the Company accepted Penang it knew tiiat the grant was 
made almost entirely with a view to obtaining its assistance against 
Burma and Siam. While the Directors refused to bind themselves 
to give aid in the formal treaties ceding Penang, yet by continuing 
to hold it they were implicitly bound to render the assistance in 
consideration of which it had been granted. The Company should 
eitlier have assumed the moral obligation which the occupation 

(68) Captain Mae.Alister, ” Prince of Wales Island/’ 1803, pp. 8-18, 
25-32. He was stationed at Penang at least as early as 1793, and eventually 
became Governor. (J. 1. A., VI. 21-24.) Sir George Leith, Lieutenant 
Governor of Penang, ‘ ‘ Prince of Wales Island,” .1804, pp. .18-21. Captain 
(later Admiral) (Sir Home Popham, 1 1 Prince of Wales island,” 1805, pp. 

18-3 1, 47-53. , , , , mwA/L-A/ 

(09) S. 8. K., 180: Directors ’ Despatch of April 18, 1805. 
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entailed, or else have evacuated the island. Swettenham stig- 
matises the Company’s conduct as “ cowardice. .. .ending in a 
breach of faith which' sullied the British name and weakened its 
influence with Malays for very many years/’ ( 70 ) 

Swettenham has dealt with the question so fully that only a 
brief account of it is given here. Moreover the main point at 
issue was settled long before 1824, the date at which this thesis 
begin s.( 71 ) The argument on which the supporters of the Company 
based their case was that from time immemorial Kedah had been 
a dependency of Bangkok. The Sultan of Kedah had therefore 
no right to cede Penang to England on liis own authority or to 
refuse obedience to Siamese orders, and the destruction of his 
kingdom in 1821 was the fitting punishment for his contumacy 
to his fi ‘ liege lord/’ ( 72 ) The principal proofs of Kedah’s 
dependence were found in the Bunga Mas, and in the forced con- 
tributions of men and money. 

The Bunga Mas consisted of two ornamental plants with 
leaves and flowers of gold and silver, valued at about £1,000, which 

(70) Swettenham, 1 i British Malaya ,’ 9 37. 

(71) The best account of the question is found in Swettenham, 
i ‘ British Malaya, pp. 36-54. The best statement of the case for Kedah was 
written in 1824 by John Anderson, Secretary to the Penang Government. 
He charged the Company with breach of faith and duplicity. It is valuable 
for its frequent and accurate quotations from the Straits Settlements 
.Records, but apart from this must be used with caution because of its 
strongly partisan viewpoint. The despatches quoted are in the first few 
volumes of the Straits Records, and in Yols. 81 (Appendix and 83). 

The book was published Under the authority of the Penang Government, 
and only 100 copies were printed. Its circulation was confined to 
Government officials. Immediately after its appearance it was sup 
and great efforts were made to recover all the copies. At least five however 
escaped, of which one is now in the library of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Fullerton, the Governor of Penang, regarded the book as very useful and 
reliable (e. g. S. S. R., 96: Dee. 16, 1824), and it seems to have much 
influence in leading him to adopt his strongly anti-Siamese policy. The 
Indian Government also spoke of the book as ‘ 1 very useful .. extremely 
•creditable 1 9 (8. S. 'JR., 100: Jan. 14, 1825). The best defence of the 
Company is by Colonel Burney, who negotiated the Treaty with Siam in 
1826 (Bunny MSS. T>. IX and B. XXVI, in the Royal Colonial Institute 
Library). It must however be used with caution, since it is even more 
partisan than Anderson ’s work. The same side is taken by Major Low 
(J. 1. A., Ill, 334-36, 486-88, and 609-13): and by John Crawfurd 
( “ Embassy to Siam,” 447-48: “Descriptive Dictionary,” 243-45, 336, 362: 
“Hist, of Inti. Islands,” II, 404). All these authorities however, and 
especially Crawfurd greatly weaken their ease by extravagant advocacy of 
the most extreme 'Siamese claims. Crawfurd for example claimed every 
state in the Peninsula as a Siamese tributary from time immemorial, 
including in this list even the great Malayan Empire of Malacca (Crawfurd, 
“Hist. hid. Is.” II, 404, and “Descrip. Diet.” 243-4-5, 336, and Bengal 
Political Consultation Jxange 123, Vol. 42, pp. 101-3). Wilkinson however 
has confirmed the truth of the ancient tradition that Malacca was not only 
independent, but also severely defeated Siam (Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: 
History of the Peninsula,” I, 22-24, 38). Other states like Perak were 
always independent during the pre-British period. 

(72) e. g. Crawfurd, “Descrip. Dictionary,” 362. 
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were sent t rieimiall y to Bangkok. • Its exact .significance was very 
differently interpreted, the Siamese and their .'English advocates 
maintaining that it was a > direct admission of suzerainty on the 
part of the Rajah who sent it”; while the Malay Sultans a entirely 
denied this "' and held that it was u merely a token of alliance 
and friendship.” .:{ TS ) Anderson regarded it as “a mere inter- 
change of civility.” ( Tl ) What may be called the pro-Siamese 
party denied this, and contended that the Bunga Mias was not 
merely a complimentary and free-will offering, but a ‘" token of 
submission and vassalage,' well-known in all the Indo-Chinese 
countries.” ( 7lV ) 

The truth appears to lie somewhere between these two 
extreme views. In some instances the Bunga Mas was undoubtedly 
an admission of vassalage: but others rather support the contention 
of the Malay rajas given above.( 76 ) Sometimes moreover motives 
besides that of submission actuated its despatch. Although Siam 
for example had long been independent of China, in 1820 the 
Bunga Mas was still sent triehnially to Pekin. The motive was 
the gifts received in return, and the very "valuable, commercial 
privileges thereby secured, the ambassadors, who were royal mer- 
chants, being exempt from customs duties. ( 7T ) The only definite 
Conclusion to which, one can come seems to be that the exact 
significance of the Bunga Mas depended on the particular 
circumstances of each case. Its despatch was an admission of the 
inferiority of the sender, either feigned or real. In the instance 
given above of Siam and China it, seems to have been purely formal 
and complimentary, a delicate piece of flattery which cost the 
Emperor of Siam nothing in actual power, but secured him sub- 
stantial privileges. ' 

I u the case of Kedah, the Bunga Mas docs not seem to have 
been sent for this reason, as Anderson contended it was.( 78 ) The 
evidence of the heavy and frequent contributions of men, money 
and supplies seems conclusive on this point. The Sultan of Kedah 
was compelled to send them whenever they were demanded by 
Siam, lie denounced them as a tyrannical breach of ancient 
custom, and in this he was supported by Anderson and Baffles. ( 79 ) 
This was denied by the pro-Siamese party, who held that the 
despatch of the Bunga Mas carried with it the obligation to fulfil 
these demands, which were “regulated only by the wants, caprice 

(73) Clifford, “In Court, and Kampong , ’ 9 13. 

(74) Anderson. 1 1 Malay Peninsula, ” 30. 

(75) Burney MSS. D. IX and IX XXL X. I. A., Ill, 609-13, Low. 
Orawfurd, “Embassy to Siam, ” 447-48. 

(76) Clifford. In Court and Kampong, ” 14. 

(77) Anderson, “Malay Peninsula,” 28-29. 

(78) Ibid., 30, <54. 

(79) Swettenham, ‘ ‘ British Malaya,” 50. Anderson, “Malay 
Peninsula,” passim. Lady Baffles, “Memoir,” 50. 
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and power at the time of the superior state.” ( 80 ) Here again the 
truth seems to lie between the two theories. The Bunga Mas did 
not, as Burney and Crawfurd thought, invariably carry with it 
the legal obligation to obey the orders of the recipient. On the 
■other hand, it did involve this, if the receiver of the Bunga Mas 
were strong enough to enforce it. Whether forced eontributions 
were made or not seems to be a fairly accurate test of whether 
the Bunga .Mas was a mere formality, or an aeknowleclgement of 
some degree of dependence. An almost exact parallel is to be 
found in the feudal oath of vassalage to the German Emperors 
taken by the great tenants- in-chief of the Holy Homan Empire. 
It depended entirely on the power of each Emperor whether the 
oath entailed obedience to his orders or was practically an empty 
form. Applying the test of the forced contributions, it seems 
that Kedah was in some way more or less a dependency of Siam. 

It remains to determine the character and extent of Siamese 
suzerainty. Was Kedah merely a province of Siam, and its Sultans 
hereditary governors appointed by Bangkok, as the Siamese as- 
serted. ( 81 ) or were the Bunga Mas and the forced contributions 
in the nature of blackmail, paid by a weaker to a more powerful 
state to save itself from destruction ? Here again there is the 
same complete divergence of opinion between the contemporary 
advocates and opponents of Siamese claims. ( S2 ) The conclusions 
of both parties are equally suspect because all have more or less 
the nature of special pleadings, emphasizing the facts which favour 
their side and minimising or ignoring those which do not. They 
are self-appointed lawyers defending their clients, not impartial 
judges. Moreover almost all the early writers made the mistake 
of applying to the relations of Siam and Kedah the same principles 
which govern the relations, between a European power and its 
subject dependencies. With the exception of Baffles and, to some 
extent Kewbold, they failed to see that there was a fundamental 
difference, and that analogies drawn from European international 
law were quite inapplicable. 

Newbold put the real situation in a nutshell when he wrote: 
*‘lt seems after all that the Lord of the White Elephant (Siam) 
has about as much original right as present power and. ancient 
aggression can give him, and no more ( 83 ) Siam was large, 
powerful and united as compared with the neighbouring Malay 
States, whh h were small, weak and generally divided. Individual] v, 
its soldiers appear to have been vastly inferior to the Malays as 
fighting men, but sheer weight of overwhelming numbers made 
them very formidable. Like most Asiatic monarchies from the 

(80) Burney MSS., D. IX and D. XXVI, 

(81) Burney MSS. D. IX and D. XXVI, 

(82) Anderson, “Malay Peninsula,” 22-24, 61-62, and passim 
Beghie, “Malay Peninsula,” 2, 24-29. Crawfurd, “Descript. Dictionary,” 
362. J. I. A., Ill, 334-36, 486-88, Low. 

(83) Xewbold, “Straits of Malacca,” II, 7. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 


-days of Sargon and T hot limes the Great, both Siam ami Banna 
were predatory states. They, were engaged in el ironic warfare to 
subdue one another, -the conqueror of one generation being the 
conquered of the next. Both moreover were ambitious to extend 
their sway over the Malay States of the Peninsula, and as soon as 
either had temporarily subdued the other, tin* attention of its 
rulers was turned to its- Malayan - neighbours. V The Malay Sultans 
had then to choose between sending' the Bunga Mas and paying 
tribute, or having their territories plundered and their people 
decimated by all the barbarities typical of Siamese, and Burmese' 
invasions. A powerful Malay Empire, like Malacca, successfully 
defied attack; but Kedah, weak and from its position peculiarly 
open to invasion, generally submitted to the victor of the moment. 
The subjection thus imposed would last just so long as the suzerain 
had strength to enforce it, and no longer. Like all Asiatic 
despotisms the power of Siam and Burma waxed and waned. The 
decay of an Eastern empire has always been the signal for its 
outlying dependencies to throw off the yoke, one of the most recent 
examples being the gradual emancipation of Thibet from Chinese 
control during the last fifty years. ( H4 ) Kedah would then enjoy 
a period of independence until one or the other of the northern 
powers was strong enough to subdue it, when the whole process 
would be repeated. lienee it was that Kedah at one time would 
send tribute and the Bunga Mas to Siam, at, another to Burina, 
and sometimes to both at once. Generally however it was to Siam, 
the more powerful and the nearer of the two northern empires* 
A small state which lay within easy striking distance of more 
powerful and predatory neighbours could not a fiord to take 
■chances. ( sc ) 

The clearest and most impartial exposition of the situation 
is found in two of Baffles* despatches. Be f erring to the Siamese 
claim that they had several times overrun the Peninsula, a claim 
unsupported by historical evidence, lie wrote 
“ This they have construed into a right of conquest, which has 
since been repeatedly asserted . . . .whenever they found themselves 
sufficiently strong and their neighbours sufficiently wcak.”( 8C ) In 
his letter of instructions to Crawford, written just before he left 
Singapore in 1823, Baffles dealt with the same subject at greater 
length. 

“ The policy hitherto pursued by us ** [of acquiescing in 
and even supporting the Siamese claims] has in my opinion 
been founded on erroneous principles. . . .These people are of 

(84) Vounghushand, “India and Thibet, 7 7 passim. For very 
illuminating parallels to the Malayan situation v. Vincent Smith, “History 
of India. 77 Hall, “Ancient History of the Near East. 77 Maspero, “The 
Struggle of the Nations. 77 

(So) Steuart, “Light, 77 12. Burney MS. I). XXVI. S. S. R., 81; 
Dec. 27, 1821. Anderson, “Malay Peninsula, 77 42-54, 

(8(5) Lady Raffles, “Memoir, 7 * 49. 
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opposite manners, language, religion and general interests, 
and the superiority maintained by the one over the other is 
so remote from protection on the one side or attachment on 
the other, that it is hut a simple exercise of capricious tyranny 
. . ' by the stronger party, .submitted, to by the weaker fro.ni the 
law of necessity. We have ourselves for nearly forty years 
been eve witnesses of the pernicious influence exercised by 
the Siamese over the Malayan states. During the revolution 
of the Siamese government these profit by its weakness, and 
from cultivating an intimacy with strangers, especially with 
ours over other European nations, they are always in a fair 
train of prosperity. With the settlement of the Siamese 
government, on the contrary, it invariably regains the exercise 
of its tyranny and the Malayan states are threatened, in- 
timidated and plundered. The recent invasion of Quedaii 
(in 1821) is a striking example in point. . .By the independent 
Malay States, who may be supposed the best judges of this 
matter, it is important to observe that the connection of the 
tributary Malays with Siam is looked upon as a matter of 
simple compulsion. . . .1 must seriously recommend to your 
attention the contemplation of the probable event of their 
[the Malay States] deliverance from the yoke of Siam and 
your making the Supreme Government immediately informed 
of every event which may promise to lead to that desirable 
result.” ( 87 ) 

When the Company .occupied Penang, Kedah was practi- 
cally independent. Siam had been overrun by the Burmese about 
1160, and although by 1786 it had expelled its conquerors, the war 
did not end until 179C. The Emperor of Siam was fully occupied 
with it, and had no time to spare for asserting his pretensions over 
the Malay states. Recovering from the Burmese invasion, Siam be- 
came more powerful perhaps than at any previous period in its 
history, and during the next generation attempted to compel the 
unwilling Malay States to abandon their independence and submit 
to its harsh and capricious overlordship.p 8 ) It was in no sense of 
the word a reiassertion of ancient legal rights, but merely an 
illustration of 

“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he may take who has the power, 

And he shall keep who can.” 

Although it must be granted that in this peculiar sense Kedah 
was a tributary of Siam, Sir Frank Swettenham has proved that 
the Company's behaviour towards Kedah is open to grave 

~ (87)" B, Pol. Range 123, VoL 59: March 5, 1824, No. 49. 

(88) Anderson, ‘ ‘ Malay Peninsula, ” 14, 42-54. Crawford, ‘ 4 Embassy* 
to Siam,” 401-6. Burney MS., D. IX. 
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censure. ( 8SI ) When the Company accepted the .cession of Penang 
in 1786, it negotiated Kedah as an independent state, although 
then or soon afterwards it knew that Kedah was in some vague 
way a Siamese tributary. "Moreover the thn eminent of India was 
well aware that the prineipaL and in fact almost the sole reason 
for which the grant was made by the Sultan, was to obtain the 
armed assistance of the Company "against.' a possible Siamese 
invasion. While the demand for a defensive alliance was referred 
to the Directors, an agreement was arrived at on the other demands 
made by the Sultan, and letters were written to him by the Acting 
Governor-General of India so worded that the Sultan could hardly 
interpret them otherwise than as assurances that the alliance would 
ultimately be granted. In 1787 the Government of India decided 
not to make a defensive alliance with Kedah. The Directors issued 
similar orders in 1793, and the policy was steadfastly adhered to 
despite many ' despatches ••• from Light urging that t ire Sultan’s 
request- should lie granted. Light found his position exceedingly; 
difficult and unpleasant: the Sultan continued to press for an 
alliance, and refused to accept a money-payment in lieu of it. 
In an attempt to retain his friendship, Light was driven to take 
refuge in evasions and delays, while he wrote endless despatches 
to the Indian Government fruitlessly urging that an .alliance: be 
granted. The Sultan became more and more distrustful and 
hostile, and finally in 1791 made an abortive attempt to expel the 
English from Penang. Warlike measures having failed, the Sultan 
agreed to make a formal treaty ceding the island in return for 
an annual money payment and without the promise of protection 
for which lie had so long contended. Swettenhanfs contention is 
that after the Indian Government decided in 1787 not to give 
assistance in case of invasion, the retention of Penang was a 
breach of an implied, though not a written, obligation. Logically, 
the refusal to form a defensive alliance should have been followed 
by the evacuation of the territory which had been ceded in the 
hope of obtaining protection. He stigmatises the conduct of the 
Company as follows: — 

k cMr. Light, who was on the spot, could make the host 
of it, for, to people in Calcutta, the whole affair was of very 
trilling importance. . . . Penang had been secured: seven years 
of occupation had proved its value, and shown that it could 
he held, without difficulty, by a small garrison against 
Asiatics:. . . .a treaty, which said nothing about offensive or 
defensive alliances, had been concluded ; the promises of 1785 

(89) Swettenham, “ British Malaya,” 36-54. The originals of most 
of the despatches quoted by Swettenham are in the Straits Settlements 
Records for 1786-1794, and in S. S. R., Vols. 81 (Appendix) and 83. Others 
are to be found in Anderson, “Malay Peninsula,” 42-46, 51-62, 71-75. V. 
also Aitchison, “Treaties,” L 398-403, Burney MS, D. IX. Despatch of 
Lord Cornwallis, Jan. 22, 1787. J. 1. A., Ill, 611-12, Low. Wright and 
Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 82, 85. 
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and 1786 were forgotten or ignored ; and the Sultan of Kedah 
might be left to settle accounts with his northern foes, as 
soon as the conclusion of their mutual quarrels should give 
them time to turn their attention to him.” ( !, °) 

The next important event in the relations of Penang and Kedah 
was the acquisition in 1800 of Province Wellesley, the tract on the 
Kedah mainland opposite the island. The principal reason for ob- 
taining it was to obtain complete control of the harbour of Penang, 
which was merely the strait separating the island from the Malay 
Peninsula. A very similar case was the acquisition of Kowloon, 
which was obtained from China in order to gain possession of both 
sides of the harbour of Hongkong. It was also hoped that the 
acquisition would make Penang independent of Kedah for its food. 
The island was unable to produce nearly enough to support its 
population, and if the supplies from Kedah had been cut off, Penang 
would have been reduced to the utmost distress. It was hoped that 
in time sufficient rice would be raised in Province Wellesley to make 
Penang independent of all foreign supplies. ( 1,1 ) 

The Treaty ceding Province Wellesley was negotiated in 1800 
by Sir George Leith, the Li eu t ena lit -Gov er no r of Penang. As in 
the Treaty of 171)1 it was stipulated that provisions required for 
Penang could be bought in Kedah without impediment or paying 
duty. All previous treaties were cancelled, and there was no 
mention of a defensive alliance. All that the Company bound itself 
to do was to refuse shelter to rebels or traitors from Kedah (Article 
VII) ; and “to protect this coast from all enemies, robbers, and 
pirates that may attack it by sea, from North to South.” (Article 
II). Province Wellesley was ceded to Great Britain in perpetuity, 
and the Company was to pay the Sultan $10,000 a year so long as 
it should occupy Penang and Province Wellesley. ( 03 ) 

(00) Swettenham, “British Malaya/* 43, 45. 

(91) Leith, “ Prince of Wales Island/* 31-33. J. T. A., Ill, 617 r 
and LY. 12, Low. 

(92) Ait eh i son, “Treaties/* I, 401-3. The annual payment of 
$ 10,000 was of so much importance in the subsequent relations of Pena lig- 
and Kedah that an account, of its previous history is given. In the letter 
of the Sultan of Kedah of 1780 in which he offered to cede Penang he 
demanded an annual subsidy of $30,000 to recompense him for the loss of 
his trade-monopoly. In the reply of the Indian Government accepting the 
island it was stated that this request had been referred to the .Directors. 
(Aitclrison, “Treaties/* T, 398-99). Between 1786 and 1791 varying 
amounts were paid to the Sultan by Light at. different times. By the 
Treaty of 1791 the subsidy was fixed at $6,000 a year (Ibid,, 1,400). At 
the same time Light promised to recommend that this amount should be 
increased to $ 10,000 annually, as requested by the Sultan. After 1791 the 
Sultan received $10,000 a year, (Leigh, “Prince of Wales Island/* 5-6 and 
34), although the payment was not authorised until the Treaty of 1800, 
when this amount was fixed as the annual subsidy for the cession of Penang 
and Province 'Wellesley together (Aitchison, “Treaties/* I, 401). The 
later history of the $ 10,000 is given in the chapter on “ Anglo-Siamese 
Relations. 
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The omission from the Treaties of THU and 1800 of any 
reference to a defensive alliance might he regarded as the abandon- 
ment by the Sultan of an untenable claim. Burney and most of the 
Company's officials did look upon it in this light. Swettenham 
however explains that the Sultan's consent to the treaties did not 
mean that he was giving up what he regarded as his right. It was 
merely a manifestation of Malay psychology. 

^ If a British officer, accredited by the British Govern- 
ment, makes, during the progress of negotiations with a Malay 
Baja, any promise on behalf of his Government, it would nut 
occur to the Malay to doubt that such promise would be ac- 
cepted, and honourably tiilftlied-.by those who sent, the envoy. 
Were such a promise given, and, on. the strength of it, territory 
ceded to the British Government, the acceptance of the cession 
would be deemed by the Malay the acceptance of the promise, 
if nothing were then said or written to him, to the effect that 
his demand could not be complied with. If, after live years’ 
occupation of such ceded territory, a treaty were concluded, 
though that treaty did not contain the fulfilment of the 
promise, the Malay would not consider that the British Govern- 
ment was thereby released from performing an engagement, 
on the faith of which the occupation had taken place, if such 
a treaty were then, or afterwards, styled “ preliminary,’’ and 
it were necessary to obtain sanction from a distant Government 
to important provisions, it is probably the Malay would be told 
that this particular request of his was still under consideration, 
and that, when instructions were received from that high and 
distant authority, a further and permanent treaty would he 
concluded with him. Under these circumstances a Malay Baja, 
dealing with British officers, would accept their advice. Lastly, 
if the British having been in occupation of a strong position 
for five years, as the friends of a Malay Baja, proposed to con- 
clude with him a treaty which was not all, or anything, that he 
could have hoped for, it is difficult to see what the Malay would 
gain by refusal." ( y3 ) 

The Company could have saved Kedah from the terrible 
fate which overtook it in 1821 at the hands of Siam by granting tbe 
Sultan “two companies of .Sepoys with four six-pounder field- 
guns."^’ 4 ) So timid and worthless were the Siamese troops that 
even this would probably not have been necessary : “ little else than 
the name of the Company will be wanted.” ( yr> ) This was Light's 
opinion in 178?, and it was fully endorsed by Crawford and Burney 
in the Beports on their embassies to Siam in 1821-26. ( 00 ) Swet- 
tenham is fully in agreement with them : 

(93) Swettenham, i 1 British. Malaya, ?? 40-47. 

(94) Ibid., 44. ■■■/■ 7 " - G-v 

(95) Ibid., 43. 

(96) v. chapter on * ‘ Anglo-Siamese Relations.” 
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u Kedah was safe "as long as Siam and Ava believed that 
an attack on Kedah might involve a trial of conclusions with 
the British ; but when it was publicly given out, that the assis- 
tance for which Penang had been ceded. . . .would not, in fact, 
be given, then the fate of Kedah became a mere question of 
time. Th e cause. . . .was the cowardice of the East India 
Company, ending in a breach of faith which sullied the British 
name and weakened its influence with Mai a vs for very many 

years.”( f>7 ) 

During these years from 1786 to 1800 the population and trade 
of Penang were rapidly increasing. Almost from the moment of its 
foundation immigrants began to settle there, and a flourishing trade 
sprang up. This seems to be traceable to three principal causes- — 
the remarkable energy with which Light pushed forward the 
development of the settlement, the great trust the natives had in 
him, and the system of free trade which prevailed until 1802. ( os ) 
The policy of free trade was established by Acting Governor-General 
MacPherson when Penang was founded, to foster a rapid develop- 
ment of its commerce, and it was only abandoned in 1801 on the 
insistent demands of the Directors that customs duties should be 
levied to produce a revenue equal to the expenditure. (°*) Light 
was strongly in favour of free trade, and defended it in many 
despatches, pointing out the success which had attended it. ( 100 ) 
Light and Sir John MacPherson deserve a share in the credit which 
has been given to Baffles as the founder of free trade irq Malaya. 

Within two years after the occupation of Penang its population 
numbered about 1,000. ( 101 ) During the following years it steadily 
increased, until by 1804 it had grown to 12,00 0. ( 102 ) The census 
returns are often incomplete, but a study of the available evidence 
reveals the name general tendencies at work as in the later history 
of Penang. From the very beginning, the bulk of the population 
was Asiatic, the majority being Malays. Next in point of numbers 
came Indians, then Chinese, and finally a varying number of half 
the races frony Burma to Celebes. The Europeans were very few, 
but as in Singapore, they were tlie mainspring of the development 
of the island. Almost all the important merchants were British, 
while the artisans, many of the small traders, and the great majority 
of the agriculturists, were Asiatics. Both Europeans and natives 

(97) Swettenhnm, “ British Malaya,” 37, 45-46. The subsequent 
History of Kedah is given in the chapter on “ Anglo-Siamese Relations.” 

(98) Wright and Reid, “ Malay Peninsula,” 84-85. 8. S. R., 179; 

Nov. 12, 1315. Leith, “Prince of Wales Island,” 39. J. I. A., IT. 25, 
Low. 

(99) Ibid., 633-34. 8. S. R., 3 Aug. 25, X7SS. Ibid., 186; April 18, 

1805. Bengal Public Consultations, Range 5, Vol. .11, March 15, 1800: and 
Vol. 13, July 30, 1800. 

(100) e. g. 8. S. !R., 5: Dec. 7, 1792. 8. 8. E., Yol. 3: June 20, 1788; 

Swettenham, “British Malaya,” 54-56. 

(101) 8. 8. R. ? Vol. 3. 

(102) Ibid., 3, 5 and 6. Leith, “Prince of Wales Island,” 29. 
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were necessary for the growth of Penang’s trade. Without the . 
British commerce would have developed much more slowly, in fact, 
the town would never have existed ; hut without Asiatic assistance 
the growth of trade would have been crippled, while agriculture 
would hardly have existed at all. 

Of all the native races the most valuable, though not the: most 
numerous, were the Chinese. The role they played iu the early 
years of Penang was a remarkable forecast of the part which they 
later took in the development of British Malaya. Looking hack- 
over the history of the last hundred and forty years, it seems pro- 
phetic that by 1788 the number of Chinese had grown from nothing 
to over two-fifths of the total population. ( 10 * { ) One of the most 
striking phenomena in the history of British Malaya lias been the 
great attraction which the justice and security of British rule has 
had for the Chinese, and the way in which the growth of British 
territory in the Peninsula and Borneo has been followed by a rapid 
influx of Chinese into countries where previously few of them had 
dared to venture. ( 10 *) It was also characteristic that by 1794 they 
were already regarded. by the government as the “ most valuable h 
part of the native population, because of their docility, industry 
and initiative. ( 105 ) 

The most vivid description of the diverse and kaleidoscopic 
character of the population is found in. a letter of Dickens, the 
Magistrate, written to the Li eu ten a nt-G over n or of Penan o' on June 
1, 1802. 

“ The greater part of this community are but sojourners 
for a time, so that the population of the island is continually 
shifting as to the individual members of whom it is composed ; 
this population includes British subjects, foreigners, both 
Europeans and Americans, people of colour originally de- 
scended from European fathers and Asiatic mothers, Ar- 
menians, Parsees, Arabs, Chooliars ( Indians), Malays from the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and the Eastern Islands, Buggeses 
from Borneo, Celebes and other islands in the China Seas, 
Burmans from Pegu, Siamese, Javanese, Chinese, with Mussul- 
man and Hindoos from the Company’s territories in 
India.” ( Kjfi ) 

The development of trade was as rapid as the increase in 
population. In 1 <86 it was non-existent, the island being an almost 
uninhabited jungle; but by 1789 the total value of imports and 
exports was Spanish $853,592. ( 1 07 ) By about 1804 the total value 

(103) 8. 8. R. ? S. 

(3(14) v. chapter on the Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 

(105) 8. S. B., 6. Leith, 1 * Prince of Wales Island, ? 1 25-20, and 65. 
8. S. R., 81 (Appendix), Farquhar's Report of 1805. 

(106) J. I. A., y, 297. 

(107) S. S. R., 3. vCYrvY Yp : 
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was $1,418,200. ( 10S ) This amount does not seem impressive when 
compared with the phenomenal growth of Singapore; but. the latter 
as will be shown, was unique in the Archipelago. 

Analysis of the trade returns shows that Penang though to 
a less degree than Singapore, owed its prosperity largely to its 
transit trade. The manufacturers of Great Britain and India were 
brought to it for distribution throughout the East Indian Islands, 
while the products of the Archipelago were collected there for 
transmission to India, China, and the United Kingdom. The prin- 
cipal imports from Britain and India were opium and piece goods 
(woollen, cotton, and silk cloths), steel, gunpowder, iron and 'china- 
ware. These were sold at Penang for the typical products of the 
Archipelago or, to use the term frequently applied to them in the 
Records, Straits Produce, e.g. rice, tin, spices, rattans, gold-dust, 
ivory, ebony, and pepper. The greater part of these commodities 
came from the countries lying near Penang, and especially Burma, 
t'lie Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. Owing to Penang’s position 
on the western edge of the Archipelago its trade with the islands to 
the East of Sumatra and the Peninsula was comparatively small, 
A large and increasingly important part of the commerce of Penang 
was carried on by native merchants, who collected the Straits 
Produce, and sold it in Penang, buying in exchange British and 
Indian manufactures^ 100 ) 

Soon after the occupation of Penang attempts were made to 
introduce the growth of spices, so that the Company might no longer 
he dependent on the supplies obtained from the Dutch possessions. 
Light’s attempts to cultivate cloves, nutmeg and cinnamon failed, 
hut he introduced the growth of pepper, which was eventually to 
become of considerable importance. It is interesting to note that 
the first man to engage in it was a Chinese, who introduced pepper 
plants from Aehin with money advanced to him by Light, ( 110 ) 
When Holland entered the war against Great Britain as an ally of ' 
the French Republic the Directors seized the opportunity for winch 
they had long been looking. It was no longer necessary to respect 
Dutch susceptibilities, and in 1796 and subsequent years agents of 
the ‘Company were sent to the Moluccas to secure pepper, dove, 
nutmeg and other spice plants. Many thousands of seedlings were 
sent to Penang. At first they throve, and about 1803 it seemed 
that the island would soon become a rival of the Moluccas^ 111 ) 
Unfortunately this early success was soon followed by failure, and 

(108) Leith, “Prince of Wales Island , n 57-59. 

(109) 8. S. R., 1: KycPs Report of 1795. Boulger, “Raffles,” 270-71. 
Ibid., 5: April 5, 1793. Leith, “Prince of Wales Island , ’ 9 57-59. 

(M0) S. S. R., 3: March 14, 1788. Danvers, “Indian Records, ” I, i, 
112. J. I. A. V. 165. 

(Ill) Leith. “Prince of Wales Island,” 30, 45. Bengal Public 
Consultations, Range V, Vols. 13 and 14. “Essays on Indo-China,” SeL 
1, Vol. I, p. 33. 
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it was not until al) 0 ut 1825 that the cultivation of spices re- 
vived^ 112 ) 

No sketch of the early history of 'Penang would be complete 
which did not refer to the very serious problem that arose owing 
to the absence until ISO? of any legally established courts or code of 
law. In 1788 and 1 7 04 the Supreme Government drew up a few 
general rules as to the mode of trial and character of punishments 
to be inflicted at Penang, but did not feel itself at liberty to do 
more without the authorization of the- Directors. ( 113 ) These regu- 
lations remained, the law of the island until 1807, and owing to 
their defects actually impeded the administration of justice. ( ru ) 
They were very vague as to the code of law to be administered and 
the sentences to be imposed, they left far too much to the discretion 
of the Superintendent of Penang, and they made British subjects 
practically independent of his jurisdiction. 

Petty civil eases were tried by the Captains of Chinese, Malays, 
and Clmlias (i.e. Tamils). These were prominent natives ap- 
pointed by the Penang Government to assist it in maintaining law 
and order amongst their own countrymen. More important civil 
and criminal eases were tried by the Assistants of the Super- 
intendent or, to give him the title introduced about 1800, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Penang. The most serious charges, civil 
and criminal, were tried by the Superintendent, who had also a 
right to revise any sentence passed bv bis subordinates. Until the 
arrival of Dickens, a Calcutta barrister and an uncle ; of the 
novelist, who was sent as magistrate in 1800, the judges were not 
trained lawyers. ( 115 ) 

Neither English Civil nor Criminal Law was in force. In 
criminal eases the magistrates punished crime in a rough and ready 
fashion by acting in accordance with the dictates of their own com- 
mon-sense, assisted by the very vague Regulations of 1794. The 
usual penalties were imprisonment, moderate flogging, and banish- 
ment from the island. Convicted native murderers were imprisoned 
pending the decision of the Bengal Government as to their sentences. 
In civil eases “ as many systems of law were in force as there were 
nationalities in the Island; and all those laws again were, probably 
tempered or modified by that law of nature, or that natural justice 
which appears to have been the chief guide of the European magis- 
trate who constituted the Court of Appeal. .. .In the midst of all 
this confusion this much, and this much only, seems to be clear, 
that so far from the law of England being in force as the law of 
the land, its most general and elementary principles were not — . 

(112) For subsequent history of the spice cultivation v. chapter on 
Trade and Agriculture. 

(113) & 8. R., 3, 6. Aug. 1, 1794. 

(114) J. I. A., Y, 294-300. 

(115) S. S. R., VI: Aug. 1, 1794. Bengal Public Consultations 
Range 4, Yol. 46: Dec. 19, 1796. J. I. A. V, 106, 166-67, 292. J. I. A., 
New Series, IV, 33. 
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enforced.” ( llG ) A report of Dickens, written to the Governor- 
General in 1803, pointed out the grave inconveniences caused by 
the indefinite character of the law. After describing how Penang 
was “ governed arbitrarily, and not by fixed laws A lie continued: 

“The law of nature is the only law declaring crimes and 

respecting property which .exists at Prince of Wales Island 

.... But as the law of nature gives me no precepts concerning 
the rights of . . . ...succession or inheritance .... or concerning 
many other things which are the subject of positive law, I have 
often been much embarrassed in the execution of my duty and 
judge....; and many cases there are in which 1 am utterly 
unable to exercise jurisdiction. . . .The cultivation of the island, 
the increase of its commerce and of its population, has made 
it necessary that fixed laws of property, as well as laws declar- 
ing what acts are crimes should he promulgated by due 
authority/’ ( 117 ) 

The most serious defect of the Regulations of 1794 however was 
that it left Europeans almost exempt from any jurisdiction, except 
for murder and “ other crimes of enormity/ 5 In these eases they 
were sent to he tried in the Bengal courts. ( 118 ) The result of this 
immunity, as Lieutenant-Governor Leith pointed out in 1804, was 
that they took advantage of it to commit many nefarious actions, 
principally against the natives, who had no legal redress against 
them. ( 110 ) The same complaint is found in a despatch to the 
Directors written in 1805 by the Penang Council soon after the 
establishment of the Presidency. “The more turbulent European 
remains on the island free from all restraint, with the power of 
committing every act of injustice and irregularity towards his 
neighbour and the most peaceable native, having set at defiance all 
authority as not legally established on the island/’ Unless radical 
reforms were introduced “we venture to predict that the prosperity 
of this settlement cannot he permanent. It will be deserted by all 
orderly, and will become an asylum for the flagitious and the 
enemies of government and law.” ( 120 ) 

Many similar despatches were sent, and finally in 1807 the 
Directors obtained parliamentary authorisation for the establish- 
ment of a Recorder’s Court at Penang. The law which was thus in- 
troduced was for both civil and criminal eases the law of England 
as it existed in 1807. The charter of justice directed that especially 

(.116) J. I. A. AN. S., I Y, 31-33. Judgment delivered in 1858 s by Sir 
P. B. Maxwell, ‘Chief Justice of the Straits Settlements, in ** Regina vs. 
Willans. >y A very valuable and detailed account of the legal history of the 
Straits Settlements. S. S. R., Vols. 3, 5 and 6: Jan. 25, 1794, Light to 
Bengal Government. 

(117) J. I. A. 1ST. S., IY, 32-34, quoted by Maxwell. 

(118) 8 .S.R., 6: Aug. 1, 1794. B. Pub., Range 5, Yol. 11: March 
15, 1800. J. I. A. N. S., IY, 31-32, Maxwell. 

(119) Leith, “Prince of Wales Island/ * 35-36. 

(120) 8. S.R., 179: !Nov. 12, 1875. 
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in the form of procedure of the Court, native religions and usages 
should be consulted so far as these were compatible with the spirit 
of E n gl i sh 1 a w. ( 1 2 1 ) 

With the year 1805 Penang entered on a new phase of its 
history. The island was then at the height of its glory: never 
before or since was such a brilliant future hoped from it. Penang 
was to be the long sought naval base in the Eastern Seas; it was to 
produce fabulous yields of spices; it was to' become one of the 
greatest trade marts of Furthest Asia.( 132 ) With high hopes the 
Directors raised it to the proud rank of a Presidency, the Fourth 
Presidency of Lidia; and almost at once disillusion began. 

The causes are not far to seek.( 123 ) An undue depreciation 
had been followed by an exaggerated over-estimate of the possibilities 
of Penang. The first great disappointment was the discovery that 
it was not suitable for the proposed naval base. The harbour was 
excellent, but closer investigation showed that it was not practicable 
to construct dockyards. Moreover the trees on the island were 
found to be unsuitable for shipbuilding, and no good timber was to 
be had nearer than Burma. In 1812 the plan to make Penang a 
naval base was finally abandoned. ( 124 ) 

The second great disappointment was the failure of the settle- 
ment to become a great trading-centre for the East Indian Islands. 
Commerce increased until 1810, but thereafter remained practically 
stationary until 1819. Soon afterwards it began to decline from 
the competition of its new rival, Singapore. This was a necessary 
consequence of Penang’s position on the western edge of the Archi- 
pelago. Native traders greatly appreciated its low duties and free- 
dom from irksome regulation, but for the great majority this 
attraction was not strong enough to induce them to sail several 
hundred miles out of their way through the pirate-infested waters 
of the Straits of Malacca when other, though from the point of 
customs duties, less attractive ports were closer at hand. As in the 
early days of its history, the trade of Penang continued to be mainly 
with the countries in its vicinity, such as Burma, the West Coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. Since the Company was un- 
alterably opposed to extending its empire in the Straits, it was 
impossible for trade with the Peninsula to develop as it did after 
Great Britain began to bring the Malay States under her control in 
1874. Finally, the spice cultivation, after its initial success became 
almost a total failure for many years. 

(121) J. I. A. N. S., IV,” 35-43, Maxwell. 

(122) S. S. R., ISO: April 18, 1805. Director's Despatch to Penang 

■Council. ^ ^ 

(123) The history of the Penang Presidency, so far as it concerns the 
period after 1824, is given in greater detail in the chapters on Aiiglo-Siameeo 
Relations, Trade and Agriculture, and the Civil Service. 

(124) S. S. R., 179: Xov. 12, 1805. J. I. A., IV, 14, 17: VI, 521-44. 
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Last ami greatest disappointment Penang proved to be a 
drain upon the Indian Treasury. Before 1805 the expenses always 
exceeded the revenue, and after that elate the annual deficit became 
much larger. The principal reason for this appears to have been 
the greatly increased number of well-paid officials who were sent to 
Penang after the 'establishment of the Presidency in 1805. ( 5 2 ’) 
Attempts were made to remedy the situation by increasing the 
customs duties but in spite of this the annual deficit grew steadily 
larger. ( 1Sfl ) 

As in the case of Bencoolon, the IP rectors came to look more 
and more coldly upon a settlement from winch they reapul nothing 
but a heavy annual loss. They repeatedly sent orders to die i Voting 
Council to reduce expenditure: hut despite fervent promises of 
economy the yearly deficit increased. During the last ten years 
of the Presidency • from, about 1820 to 183(1 the Council seem to 
have spent much of their time and ingenuity in trying to convince 
the Directors how economical they really were, and how absolutely 
indispensable was every item of their expenditure. The Directors 
for their part replied by further exhortations, and cold and sceptical 
questioning of the necessity of each new call upon their 
treasury. ( 127 ) Finally their patience became exhausted, and in 
1830 they tried to gain an approximation to their desires by abolish- 
ing the Presidency and cutting down the staff of officials to a frac- 
tion of their former number. The Straits Settlements — fur in 1820 
Malaecca and Singapore had been placed under the control of 
Penang — became a Residency subject to Bengal, and the Eastern 
Presidency ceased to exist. 

(125) S. S. fi., 186: April IS, 1805. 

(126) SfS.fi., 179: Nov. 12, 1805. J.I.A., IV, 25. 

(127) S. S, K., 1820-30, passim. There is hardly a volume which has 
not some reference to the subject, and in many it forms a large part of the 
eon tents. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Singa po re— 1 819-1 826. 

Lord Fisher remarks in his u Memories 99 that the three 
essential qualities of a great naval officer are imagination, audacity, 
and the genius to disobey orders at the right moment. Without 
the imagination and audacity to frame conceptions upon the grand 
scale, and the strength of mind to carry them out in the face of his 
Admiral's veto, as Nelson did at Copenhagen, more common-sense 
or skill in his profession will not make a seaman of the first rank. 
The same test holds good of statesmen, and especially perhaps of the. 
governors of the overseas Empire.. Nowhere can there be found a. 
ease more in point than the career of Sir Stamford Raffles in the 
East Indian Islands during the years from 1816 to 1824. Had it 
not been for his determined disobedience to orders in all human 
probability the Malay Peninsula would to-day lie a Dutch colony. 

The career of Sir Stamford Baffles is one of the most remark- 
able in British Colonial History. He first came into prominence 
in 1808 when as the obscure Assistant-Secretary of the Penang 
Presidency he induced the Supreme Government and the Directors 
to reverse their . policy . towards Malacca. His opportunity came to 
him in this wise. Malacca had been in British hands since 17 bo, 
hut the Company was afraid that some day it might he returned to 
the Dutch, since it was only held in trust for the exiled Stadthohler 
of the Netherlands until his rebellious subjects should restore him 
to his throne. In that ease it might he a serious rival to Penang, 
since it was 240 miles nearer to the centre of the Archipelago. 
Acting on the advice of the Penang Council, the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the Directors had determined to destroy the fortifications 
and divert the trade of Malacca to Penang. They hoped to reduce 
it to an uninhabited jungle, so that it would be useless to Holland 
should she ever recover it. f 1 ) In 1807 the fortifications which had 
been built by the Portuguese and were said to be the strongest in 
the East Indian Islands, were completely destroyed with the ex- 
ception of a single gate, and great efforts were made to induce the 
population to migrate to Penang. This they obstinately refused to 
do.( 2 ) In 1808 Baffles went to Malacca for the recovery of his 
health, and saw the folly of the British policy. He drew up a 
masterly report in which he pointed out that it was impossible 
either to persuade the inhabitants to leave, or to divert what was 
left of Malaccans trade to Penang. If the site were abandoned by 

( 1 ) S. 8. R,1 86: April 18, 180S. Egert on. ‘ * Raffles ^ 20^2 L 

(2) Ncwbolcl, Straits of Malacca , n l, 126*27. 
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the British, it would soon he reoceupied by some native ruler and 
eventually by a European power, because of the great strategic value 
of its position. Hence sooner or later Malacca would be re- 
established as a rival port to Penang, but with the vital difference 
that it would no longer be under British control. Raffles therefore 
urged that Malacca should be retained “ until we are actually 
obliged to give it up.”( : y) So impressed were the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the Directors by this report that they gave orders that 
the attempt to destroy Malacca should he abandoned. ( l ) 

Raffles’ action lias also another and a far more important result. 
The Governor-General of India, Lord Minto, was much impressed 
by the report, and decided that the young Assistant-Secretary was 
a man from whom great things were to be expected. Two years 
later, in 1810, M into appointed him his Agent to the Malay States, 
to prepare the wav for the expedition which conquered Java from 
the Dutch and French. ( c ) 

In 1811, at the age of thirty, lie was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Java. ■;('*) In four years the obscure official had be- 
come the protege of the Governor-General, and the ruler of a much 
more important island than Penang. His meteoric rise gained the 
undying hatred of his former colleagues at Penang, and in 1819 
their jealousy led them to do everything in their power to prevent 
the establishment of Singapore. 

Raffles’ government of Java, which lasted from the 18th 
September 1811 to the 11th March 1816 established his reputation 
as a great administrator. Indirectly it affected British Malaya, 
since it brought them into disfavour with the Supreme Government 
and the Directors. From the very beginning it was uncertain 
whether Java might not be restored to Holland. The policy which 
Raffles pursued with the strong approval of his patron is best 
expressed in the words of Lord Minto himself; — “While we are 
here let us do as much good as we can.”( 7 ) In five years Raffles 
attempted to perform the impossible task of sweeping away the 
abuses and injustices of centuries of native and Dutch misrule. 
Opinions differ as to the wisdom of his precipitancy and the 
measure of his success. Perhaps the best testimony to his wisdom 
is to bo found in the conduct of tlitT Dutch themselves. Despite 
their hatred of Raffles, they have adopted most of his plans, al- 
though it took three generations to carry* out the reforms which he 
initiated. ( 8 ) While very beneficial to the Javanese, Raffles’ 
governorship brought much trouble upon his own head. As long as 
Lord Minto lived Raffles could count upon his cordial support; 

~(3) Eger ton, “Raffles,” 0, 17-18, Boulger, “Raffles.” 03-75. 

(4) Ibid., 75-70. 

(5) Egcrton, “Baffles,” 25-37. ... 

(6) Ibid., 58. 

(7) Ibid., 59. 

(8) Ibid., 50-130. Boulger, “Baffles,” 84-245: Day, “Dutch in 
■Java,” 167-202. 
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bat unfortunately lie died in 1813, and the new Governor-General, 
Lord Moira (afterwards the Marquis of Hastings), was hostile to 
him until 1818. (°) False charges were also brought against Baffles 
by General Gillespie, who commanded the troops in Java, and he 
was under a cloud until they were disproved in 1817. ( 10 ) While 
however the Directors were at last convinced of the honesty of his 
conduct many of them were far from satisfied as to its wisdom. 
Baffles was animated by a burning zeal for reform which refused 
to be governed by considerations of profit and loss, and the Supi eme 
Government and the Directors frequently censured him because 
of the heavy demands which his Javan reforms made upon the 
Indian treasury. Hence while they cleared, his character in 1817 
from all imputations of dishonesty, they reserved their opinion as 
to the wisdom of his actions. ( 11 ) 

Raffles- very strong dislike of the Dutch also brought him into 
disfavour. Throughout his career in the East this was cnc of the 
guiding motives of his policy, and as Governor of Java he tried to 
build up a British East Indian Empire. He was animated partly 
by the desire to save the natives from again suffering the cruelties 
of Dutch rule ,and also by his realization of the great wealth which 
the Archipelago would ultimately bring to Britain. Unfortunately 
Raffles’ project called for immediate and heavy expenditure. In 
the early nineteenth century few' men had his vast knowledge of the 
infinite -possibilities of tile East Indian Islands, and the Directors 
were quite xm convinced- by his arguments.. They saw only the 
immediate expense, and had no desire whatever to have an empire 
thrust upon them. From long experience of Raffles’ masterful 
tactics however they were uneasily aware that any mail from India 
might inform them that he had carried out some daring " coup,” 
and presented them with a most unwelcome "fait accompli.” The 
Cabinet was equally opposed to any extension of British power in 
the Archipelago. It must be admitted that Raffles was a most 
inconvenient servant for a commercial corporation and a govern- 
ment which only desired to maintain the "status quo” in the 
East Indian Islands. ( ! ~) 

When Java was restored to Holland in 1816 Raffles visited 
England, and tried to convince the Directors that the Dutch would 
revive their former policy of monopolizing the trade of the Archi- 
pelago. He Avas only partially successful, hut they confirmed his 
appointment as Resident of Bencoolen, which Minto had given him 
several years before, in ease Java should he restored t.o Holland. 
They also raised his rank from that of Resident to Lieutenant- 
Governor, and instructed him to watch and report on the conduct of 
the Dutch. His despatches were to he sent to the Directors in 

(9) Egerton, "Raffles.” 106, 124: Boclger, "Raffles.” 203-4. 

(10) Egerton, "Raffles,” 115-17. 125. 

(11) Egerton, "Raffles,” 115-17. 125. 

(12) Ibid., 40-44, 63-64, 118-20, 124-25, 138-39, Boulger, "Raffles,” 
89-92, 155-56. 
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person instead of going first to the Supreme Government, the usual 
official channel. Raffles may therefore well have supposed that his 
position was more than that of a mere commercial agent; but it 
seems scarcely doubtful that his sanguine nature attached undue 
importance to encouraging words spoken in private conversation. 
He considered and indeed described himself as “ Representative of 
Dm British Government in the Eastern Seas/* a title which the 
Directors regarded as an unwarranted assumption of authority . ( in ) 

From the point of view of British interests, the situation which 
confronted Raffles on his arrival at Bencoolen in 1818 was very 
serious. At the Congress of Vienna Great Britain had restored to 
Holland all her former possessions in the Eastern Archipelago; and 
the Dutch Government lost no time in re-establishing its authority. 
The bankrupt Netherlands East India Company had been replaced 
by the Government of Holland, which could command far 
greater resources than the Company had possessed in the later part 
of. its existence. The object of Holland was to re-establish her 
.former supremacy in the Archipelago, and to recover the monopoly 
of its commerce. An essential part of this policy was that the 
flourishing British trade which had grown up with the East Indian 
Islands must be confined to the Dutch capital, of Batavia, where it 
would be easy to restrict it to such limits as Holland might think 
desirable. All other ports in the islands must be closed to all save 
Dutch ships, and the British must be prevented from establishing 
any more settlements in the Archipelago. In fact, so far as it was 
possible, Holland wished to restore the conditions of the seventeenth 
century. It was of course impossible to use the old methods of open 
force, for times had changed, and Holland no longer dared to pursue 
the policy by which she had expelled the English in the days of the 
Massacre of Amboyna. It was not through her own strength that 
.she had recovered her empire, hut solely because it suited British 
policy to restore it. At the Congress of Vienna one of Castlereagh’s 
principal objects had been to make Holland powerful enough to act 
as a barrier against a possible renewal by France of her attempts to 
secure the Rhine frontier. With the border states of the German 
Confederation Holland was Europe’s first line of defence against 
another outbreak of “Revolutionary madness”. To secure this end 
was even more important for Britain than for the other Great 
Bowers, because of her age-old policy that the Low Countries must 
he held by a weak and friendly state. Holland’s East Indian empire 
was restored to her to secure her good-will, and to make her suffi- 
ciently powerful to resist France. Furthermore British statesmen 
failed to realize the immense value of the Archipelago. It was not 
considered worth keeping, when weighed in the balance against the 
importance of Dutch friendship in Europe. Ceylon, Cape Colony; 
and other former Dutch possessions which were known to be of value 
to British trade were retained, but the East Indian Islands were 

ij§| 159-60. . ; y y y y./y. , ; . ^y , 
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restored, because they seemed to be of little importance. Holland 
clearly understood the situation, and laid her plans accordingly. 
An open attempt to expel the British from the Archipelago would 
not be tolerated; but as long as she used more subtle methods there 
was not much danger of interference. Bather than drive Holland 
into the arms of France British statesmen were prepared io leave 
her a fairly free hand in the East Indian Islands, and they would he 
far from pleased with any of the Company's agents like Baffles, who 
by openly opposing the Dutch threatened to cause strained relations 
between the two nations in Europe. The far from disinterested 
benevolence of British policy was Holland’s strongest card, and 
during the next few years she played it with great skill 

The Dutch Government sent a large Heel and army to the 
Archipelago, and reoeeupied all the settlements of the .Net berk} ids 
Company, including those which had been abandoned many years 
before it finally collapsed. New posts were also established on many 
islands which the Dutch had ne\er formerly possessed. The old 
treaties with native rulers, giving Holland the monopoly of their 
trade, were again enforced. There were many Sultans who had 
never entered into such engagements with the Netherlands Com- 
pany; but by more or less peaceful persuasion similar traciies wore 
gradually -secured from the majority, British ships were for- 
bidden to visit any port in the Archipelago except Batavia, and the 
native p rails were ordered to sail only to Dutch settlements to 
prevent them from trading with the Company. A large fleet of 
small warships was maintained to enforce these commercial 
regulations. ( 14 ) 

From the date of his arrival at Benecolen, Ilafflles combatted 
the Dutch designs; in. Sumatra. He was quite unsuccessful however, 
and only succeeded in drawing upon himself severe censures from 
the Directors and the Cabinet. ( 1R ) It seemed that British trade with 
the Archipelago was doomed, but in 1819 the tide turned. The 
Marquis of Hastings had been hostile to Baffles during his adminis- 
tration of Java, but he had gradually become convinced of his ability 
and integrity. In October 1818 he granted Sir Stamford per- 
mission to visit Bengal and discuss the future of Beneoolen. The 
result of this voyage was the foundation of Singapore. ( U5 ) 

Baffles gained the favour of Hastings and converted him to his 
policy for safeguarding the interests of British trade in the 

(14) Webster, “Congress of Vienna, 1 ’ passim. Eger ton, “Baffles,/ * 
160. Boulger, “Raffles.” 91-92,208-73,319*20. Lady Baffles, “Memoir,” 
304-7. Baring Gould & Bampfylde “Sarawak, ” 42. CV Assey, “On tlie 
Trade to China and the Indian Archipelago, with Observations on the 
Insecurity of British Interests in that Quarter.” Pub., in “ The Pamphlet- 
eer,” XIV, 518:37. London, 1819. Assey had been Secretary to the British 
Administration in Java, and was one of Baffles’ most trusted friends 
(Boulger, “Baffles,” 201, 238-39, 246). 

(15) Egerton, “Baffles,” 163-6$. Bculger, “Baffles,” 275-76. 

(16) Egerton, “Baffles,” 1C9-70. ■ 
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Archipelago. lie convinced the Governor- General that the Dutch 
“had been actuated by a spirit of ambition, by views of boundless 
aggrandizement and rapacity, and by a desire to obtain the power of 
monopolizing the commerce of the Eastern Archipelago, and of 
excluding* the English from those advantages which they had long 
enjoyed”. ( 17 ) The success of this project would also “give them 
the entire command of the only channels for the direct trade between 
(’Irina and Europe,” ( 2S ) To defeat their aims it was decided to 
concede to them their pretensions in Sumatra and the exclusive 
control of the Straits of Sunda, and to confine British efforts to 
obtaining a port at the Southern entrance to the Straits of Malacca 
For several years Raffles had advocated the establishment of a 
settlement there, to secure part of the commerce of the Archipelago, 
and as a port where ships in the China trade could obtain provisions 
and make repairs. The situation was far better than that of Penang 
for trade with the East Indian Islands, since Prince of Wales Island 
was “too far from the centre of things to be an effective station,” 
and was “so distant from the principal native ports of the Archi- 
pelago, that, under the uncertainty of the passage up the Straits, 
but few native vessels are induced to go there.” ( 10 ) 

On November 26, 1818, Raffles received his Instructions. lie 
was to go first, to A chin and establish British interests there in order 
to secure the control of the Northern entrance of the Straits of 
Malacca. He was then to go on and establish a post at Rhio, since 
this appeared to be the most suitable position for commanding the 
Southern entrance to the Straits, affording “the only effectual means 
of accomplishing the object of securing a free passage” through 
them. Raffles was appointed Govern or-GeneraPs Agent, and was 
thus made independent of the Government of Penang. The pro- 
posed new settlement was also to be independent of Penang, and was 
to be controlled by Raffles, as Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen. 
In conclusion the Instructions strictly enjoined him io avoid all 
disputes with the Dutch, and not to attempt to occupy Rhio should 
lie find on his arrival that they had already done so.( 2<> ) Rhio was 
air important native port on an island in the Ilhio-Lingga Archi- 
pelago, at the Southern entrance to the Straits of Malacca, and not 
far distant from Singapore. It was “the principal station of the 
Arab and Bugis traders on the Western side of the Archipelago.”^ 1 ) 

Curiously enough, on the very day on which these Instructions 
were signed, the Dutch secured a treaty from the helpless Sultan of 
Rhio by which they obtained control of the island. ( 22 ) The 

(17) Lady Baffles, 1 1 Memoir, 1 3 304. Minute of Lord Hastings. 18.18. 

(18) Egerton, “Baffles," 172. 

(19) Raffles “Statement of Services. " 51. Lady Raffles, “Memoir," 
306-8. Egerton, “Raffles," .162-63, 166, 171. Boulger, “Raffles," 270-71, 
295-96. 

(20) Ibid., 271, 298-301. Egerton, “Raffles," 172. 

(21) Find., 298-301. 

(22) Egerton, “Raffles," 172-73. 
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probability of their forestalling him however had been much in 
Raffles’ mind ;( 2!t ) and on December 5, doubtless at his suggestion* 
additional instructions were issued authorizing him, in case the 
above contingency should have occurred, to negotiate with the 
Sultan of J olio re for obtaining a site for a settlement. iTe was 
forbidden to do so however if the Dutch advanced claims, even of 
the slenderest, that the Sultan was their vassal. ( 24 ) 

Sir Stamford seems to have exaggerated the amount of support' 
on which be could depend from the Governor-General. In reality 
Lord Hastings does not seem to have decided anything more in Ins 
own mind than that something must be done in the Straits, and that 
Daffies was the only man to do it. He had not given him Ids entire 
confidence, and lie would have abandoned the whole enterprise at the 
first check, if his agent had not been too prompt and too strong for 
him. When Sir Stamford sailed from the Hughli in December IBIS 
the die was cast. He knew the hostility and vacillation of bis 
superiors, and he strained every nerve to accomplish his task before 
they had time to countermand his orders. ( 2n ) How true was his 
estimate of them was shown by a despatch which Lord Hastings sent 
after him before he bad set sail. It directed him to ‘‘desist from 
every attempt to form a British establishment in the Eastern 
Archipelago”. Fortunately however Baffles carried out his mission 
so quickly that Singapore was occupied before the letter reached 
1dm. (- a ) 

Sir Stamford arrived at Penang on December H, and found 
that the Dutch had already occupied Bhio. Oolonel Bannerman, 
the Governor of Penang, was bitterly jealous of Baffles, and strongly 
urged him to give up the enterprise. This he refused to do, and 
Rannerman the realtor tried by every means in his power to make the 
foundation of Singapore a failure. Curiously enough however, in 
one way his hostility proved of the greatest service. Raffles’ orders 
were that he must first carry out the mission to Aehin ; and if this 
had been done, Hastings’ despatch forbidding tine establishment of 
the new post would have caught up with him before he left Sumatra. 
Ban nerman was most insistent that the Aehin mission should he 
postponed pending certain representations he wished to make to the 
Supreme Government. Raffles knew that there was no time to lose 
unless the British were to be forestalled at Job ore as well, and he was 
therefore only too glad to find so excellent an excuse for pressing on 
with the more important part of his commission. Accordingly, on 
January 19, 1819 he sailed from Penang with his little squadron of 
six vessels. ( 27 ) 

(23) Ibid., 172. 

(24) Boulger, < ‘ Baffles, » ’ 303 -2.: 

(25) Ibid., 297. 

(26) Eger ton, “Baffles,” 183-84, 

(27) 3 bid., 374-75. Buckley, “Anecdotal History of Singapore,” 
I, 26-27. 
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Nine days later, on January 28, 1819, the ships anchored off the 
island of Singapore. Influenced by his knowledge that an impor- 
tant trading city had existed there until its destruction some four 
hundred and fifty years earlier. Sir Stamford had decided before he 
left Calcutta that Singapore would be the best site for his proposed 
settlement in case he should find on his arrival that the Dutch had 
forestalled him at Bhio.( 2S ) The only inhabitants of the island 
were the Temenggong of Johore and some one hundred and fifty of 
his Malay followers, who gained a precarious livelihood by fishing 
and offering an asylum to the pirates who swarmed in the Straits of 
•Malacca. Abdullah Munshi, a protege of Raffles who came to 
Singapore a few months later, has left a very vivid and amusing 
account of Singapore as it was in 1819 : — 

“At that time no mortal dared to pass through the Straits 
of Singapore, jins and satan s even were afraid, for that was the 
place the pirates made use of to sleep at and to divide their 
booty. There also they put to death their captives, and 
themselves fought and killed each other in their quarrels on the 
division of the spoil.. . . All along 'the beach there were 
hundreds of human skulls, some of them old, some fresh with 
the hair still remaining, some with the teeth still sharp, and 
some without teeth : in fine, they were in various stage of decay. 
Mr. Farquhar ordered them to be collected and thrown into the 
sea. They were all put in sacks and thrown in ac- 
cordingly/^ 20 ) 

Discovering that the Dutch had made no claim to Singapore, 
and that the Temenggong was willing to allow an English settle- 
ment, Baffles made a Preliminary Agreement with him on January 
30. It stipulated that the Company might establish a factory, and 
that as long as the British remained and protected the Temeng- 
gong he would not enter into relations with any other power nor 
allow it to settle in his country. In return he was to receive $3,000 
a yea r.( ;!0 ) 

Despite this treaty Baffles felt that his legal title to Singapore 
was still insecure, since it came from the “ de facto 9f and not the 
“ de jure 99 ruler of the country. That no loophole might he left 
for the Dutch he decided to secure a grant of the territory from the 
Sultan as well. The explanation of how there came to he two rulers 
claiming control over Singapore is to be found in the decay of the 
ancient Empire of Johore. In the sixteenth century it had been a 
powerful state, hut during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
its strength had steadily decayed. The Sultans had removed their 
capital from Johore City, in the present state of Johore, to Lingga. 

(28) Swettonhani, “ British Malaya, ” 66-71. Egerton, “ Raffles’ * 
176-78. Boulger, “■Raffles”— 302-5, 352-62. Lady Raffles, “Memoir.” 
370-71. 

(29) XT. A., VL 590-91. Trans, of “Hikayat Abdullah” by 

T. Braddefl. 

(30) Rueklev, “Singapore,” I, 35-38. 
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They were practically puppets in the hands of their nominal 
ministers, the Raja Mud as or governors of Ehio. The Raja Muda- 
ship was the hereditary office of the Princes of the Eugls merchant- 
pirates who had settled on the coasts of continental Johore, hut 
more especially; in the Rhio-Lingga Archipelago, during the eight- 
eenth century. The continental dominions of the Sultans con- 
tinued to form a nominal part of the Empire of Johore, and were 
ruled by their great officers of state, the Temenggong at Johore and 
the Hernia hara at Pahang. Theoretically subject to the Sultan, in 
fact, thay had gradually become practically independent. 

This was the situation when in 1810 Sultan Mahmud IT died 
leaving two sons. The elder, Hussein, was his destined successor; 
but. at the time of his father’s death he was in Pahang to marry the 
sister of the Bendahara. During his absence the Bugis Baja Mud a 
of Ehio, Rajah Jaafaiy persuaded the younger son of the late 
Sultan, Abdulrahman, to mount the throne. Hussein had been 
unable to recover his rights, and had since then been living in 
poverty at Ehio. The Dutch treaty of 1818, by which they had 
•obtained control of Ehio, was a revival of the former treaty of 
vassalage which they had imposed on Sultan Mahmud IT. in 1785. 
It was concluded with the younger brother, Abdulrahman, the “de 
facto " ruler of Johore, no attention being paid to the elder brother 
Hussein. Moreover Raffles carefully ascertained that the pro- 
visions of this treaty were confined to Ehio, and that under it the 
Dutch could lay no claim to Singapore. It was certain that they 
would oppose the British occupation of the island, and equally 
evident that their puppet, Abdulrahman, would refuse to confirm 
the Temenggong's grant of Singapore. Raffles wished to confront 
the Dutch with an indefeasible title in the diplomatic contest which 
he foresaw. In Hussein who was indisputably the lawful Sultan 
of Johore, be saw the means of obtaining what he wanted. Raffles 
saw clearly that the Temenggong was the u de facto " ruler of 
Singapore, although in theory only the Sultan's agent. While 
however Hussein's power was in practice nil, he was the te de jure " 
sovereign. If the Company's title to Singapore were based merely 
on the Temenggong's grant the Dutch might be able to overthrow 
it on the ground that theoretically he had no right to make the 
cession. But with a grant signed by both the “ de facto" and the 
“ de jure" sovereigns, the Company’s title was legally unassailable. 
Accordingly Raffles entered into negotiations with Hussein, and had 
no difficulty in persuading him to come to Singapore to be installed 
as the rightful Sultan of Johore and receive a comfortable pension 
as long as he lived. In return he was to give the Company the 
right to build a factory on Singapore. ( 31 ) 

(31) Wilkinson, “ Malay Papers. History of the Peninsula, ’ * 
45-66. ” J. I. A., IX, 68-69 T. Braddell. Newbold, “ Straits of Malacca,’* 
II, 47-51. Begbie, “ Malayan Peninsula,” 71-79, 286-87. 8. 8. B., 142: 
Minute of Fullerton of Nov. 29, 1827. Buckley, “Singapore,” T, 22-25. 36. 
Egerton, “.Raffles,” 17S-7G. Lady Raffles. “Memoir.” 398. 
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On February 6, 1819 a treaty was signed by Baffles, Sultan 
Hussein, and the Temenggong. By it the Company received the- 
right to build a factory, while the Sultan and the Temenggong 
agreed that so long as it* should be maintained they would not form 
a treaty wfth, nor consent to the settlement in any part of their 
territories, of any European or American power. The Company 
was to pay the Sultan a yearly pension of $5000, and the Temeng- 
gong $3000, while in addition the Temenggong should receive half 
of whatever dues it might he decided to levy on native vessels. 
Furthermore, as long as the Sultan and Temenggong resided near 
the Company's factory they were to he protected; but it was 
specifically stated that this alliance, did not in any way bind the- 
British to interfere in the internal affairs of Joliore, or to maintain 
the Sultanas authority by force of arms. ( 32 ) 

On the followng day, February 7, Raffles left to carry out his 
mission to A chin. A stSte so powerful in the seventeenth century, 
that even the Dutch had to treat it with some circumspection, had 
dwindled to a small district at the northern end of Sumatra. Even 
here the Sultans were too weak to restrain their rebellious vassals, 
who bad become virtually independent. Anarchy reigned supreme,, 
and each petty chief did very much what seemed best in his own 
eyes. In Raffles* opinion Achin was falling to pieces “through the 
personal imbecility and political weakness of the monarch ** and its 
break up was imminent. ( 33 ) Sir Stamford was strongly pre- 
judic'd in favour of this potentate, Alaeddin Jauhar a I- Alain Shah, 
whom he described as of “estimable qualities .... though perhaps 
weak/* He appears at least to have been dissolute and imprudent. 
In 1815 Alam Shah had been dethroned by Syed Hussain, a wealthy 
Penang merchant, who at once abdicated in favour of his son. The 
hew ruler was strongly supported by the Penang Government. ( 34 ) 
This was the situation when Raffles returned to Achin on March 14, 
1819, with instructions to establish friendly relations with the Aohi- 
nese ruler, and exclude Dutch influence. 

He insisted that Alam Shah had learned wisdom in adversity 
and was supported by the majority of his people. Rabies gained 
the reluctant assent of the other Commissioner, Captain Coombs, 
to the restoration of the dethroned Sultan. He was accordingly 
reinstated, and the usurper pensioned by the British. Raffles 
was censured by the Supreme Government for the cavalier way in 
which lie treated his fellow-Commissioner, while the treaty which 
he made was ratified as the “ best course now to be pursued,** 
although the only result certain to accrue from it was “ the expense 

(32) Aitchison, ( ‘ Treaties / } I, 424-26. 

( 33 ) Baffles, 1 1 History of Java, 7 9 I, 222-23. St. John — 1 1 Indian: 
xAreliipelago. ? ’ XL, 71. 

( 34 ) Aitchison. * ‘ Treaties, * * I. 439. Lady Raffles, ‘ * Memoir. * * 396-97^ 
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which is at once incurred/* He was also instructed that there was 
to be no further interference. ( aB ) 

By the terms of the treaty a perpetual defensive alliance was 
established between the Company and Aehin, and a British Agent 
was to be received at the Court. The customs duties charged on. 
British imports were to be. “fixed and declared ” and no one was 
to be granted a monopoly of the produce of the state. The Sultan 
also engaged for himself and his successors “to exclude the sub- 
jects of every other. .. .power. . . .from a fixed residence in his 
dominion/ 5 and not to negotiate, or make treaties without the 
knowledge and consent of Britain/ 36 ) 

If the Company had used the opportunities given by this 
treaty to establish itself in Aelun, it would have controlled the 
northern as through Singapore it dominated the Southern entrance 
to the Straits of Malacca. This was undoubtedly Baffles’ in- 
tention/ 37 ) On the other hand, having regard to the impotence 
of the Sultan, the strong hostility ol! the Aehinesc chiefs to foreign 
control, and the powerful anti-British faction in the country, it 
is quite conceivable that such a course might have involved the 
Company in a war like that which the Dutch had to wage for over 
thirty-three years when they attempted to conquer Aehin after 
1871. As it was, by the orders of the Supreme Government a 
policy of non-interference was followed. In 1825, Fullerton, 
Governor of Penang Presidency, reported that the treaty of 1819 
had “ been a dead letter from the day it was signed/’ since Sultan 
A1 am Shah never recovered his authority, Ins “ influence, or even 
his respect.” Power continued to remain in the hands of various 
chiefs who had established their independence. Fullerton declared 
that it would he “utterly impracticable ” to establish British 
influence in Aehin, without “in plain terms. .. .subjugating the 
country — an alternative which it never suited British policy to 
resort to.” ( 38 ) The Supreme Government agreed that Alam Shah 
had never had the power to fulfil his treaty obligations, while the 
Directors went even further and declared that they had “never 
approved of an intimate connection with that state,” ( att ) 

Meanwhile the “paper war” with the Dutch had begun. They 
appreciated as clearly as Baffles the significance of his latest move, 
and left no stone unturned to secure the abandonment of Singa- 
pore. Naturally the Government at Batavia could not avow the 
real reason for their hostility, that Sir Stamford had ruined their 
cherished scheme for monopolizing the trade of the East Indian 
Islands. It was therefore decently veiled under an emphatic 

(35) Egerton, “Kaliies/* 198-99; St. John < < Indian Archipelago/* 
IL, 59. 

(36) Aitchison. ‘ ‘ Treaties, * * I. 441-44. 

(37) Swettenham, 1 f British Malaya. 5 ? 111. 

(38) Straits Settlements Records. Vol. 100, March. 21. 1825, 

(39) Ibid., Jan, 28. 1825. 
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protest against Raffles' shameless violation of the sanctity of 
treaties. The Dutch contended that, their , treaty with Abdul- 
ra liman applied not only to Rhio, but to the whole empire of 
Johor e. They declared that Abdulrahman was the lawful Sultan, 
while Hussein was merely an impostor brought forward by Raffles 
to give a show of legality to his nefarious actions. Finally, they 
accused Sir Stamford of terrorising the Temenggong and Hussein 
into reding the island. ( 40 ) 

Raffles replied by bringing forward much evidence to prove 
that Hussein was lawful Sultan, and that even apart from this 
Abdulrahman was not legally the ruler, since he did not possess 
the regalia of the Sultans of J ohore, and had never been recognised 
by the Temenggong and the Bendahara. By the custom of dob ore 
his coronation, was invalid. Raffles also disproved the charges that 
he had extorted the cession of the island by foree.( 41 ) 

Colonel Bannerman, the Governor of Penang, supported the 
Dutch representations. He was actuated partly by jealousy of 
Raffles, and in part by a well-grounded fear that Singapore would 
injure the prosperity of Penang. There were rumours that the 
Government of Batavia intended to attack Singapore and expel 
the British by force. Farquhar, the Resident of Singapore, ap- 
pealed to Baimerman for reinforcements. The Colonel snot, only 
refused them, hut even urged Farquhar to abandon the island and 
return to Penang. Baimerman then wrote to the Governor-General 
bitterly attacking Raffles, and urging that Singapore should be 
restored to the Dutch, its lawful owners. ( 4a ) If the Governor of 
Penang had. been a Dutch agent, he could not have worked more 
zealously for their cause. 

When the protests from Batavia and Penang reached Calcutta, 
Lord Hastings was very angry with Raffles for involving the 
Company in a quarrel with Holland. He greatly regretted the 
occupation of Singapore; hut since it was an accomplished fact lie- 
felt that immediate withdrawal was impossible. To have with- 
drawn would have been to admit the validity of the Dutch, claims, 
and of this he was not convinced. He proposed that the matter 
should be lettered to the home authorities for decision as to which 
power had the legal right to the island. To this the Dutch 
agreed. ( 4;! ) Colonel Bannerman received a sharp rebuke from 
Hastings for his zealous partisanship which grievously surprised 
1dm, and resulted in the immediate despatch of the reinforcements 
asked for by Farquhar. ( 4i ) 

When the first news of the occupation of Singapore arrived 
in London, and the Directors and the Cabinet learned that Raffles 

(40) Egerton, ££ Raffles, 7 > 181-82. 

(41) Ibid., 182, Boulger, c 1 Raffles , 7 9 315-326. 

(42) Ibid., 316-23. 

(43) Egerton, “Raffles,” 183. 

(44) Ibid., 1 89. Boulger, < < Baffles, ” 324-25. 
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liad again involved them in a quarrel wit! i. Holland, they became 
thoroughly exasperated. On August 14, 1819, the Directors sent 
a despatch to Hastings denouncing Baffles and all his works. He 
was a mischievous- agitator, always stirring up trouble with the 
Dutch, and they were inclined to consider his proceedings at 
Singapore an unjust violation of Holland’s claims to the island. 
Before retaining or relinquishing Singapore however the Directors 
would await further explanations from Lord. Hastings. ( 43 ) 

Ominous as this despatch appeared, it granted the one thing 
which Singapore required, Time. To preserve good relations with 
Holland the Directors and the - Cabinet; might quite probably have 
given up an island whose commercial value was uncertain, even 
though they had an incontestable legal claim to it. But, as events 
were to show, when Singapore proved that it was the long-sought 
trading-centre for the East Indian Islands, they refused to sur- 
render it. The one danger had been that in the first flush of their 
exasperation the Directors might have ordered it to be handed 
over to the Dutch. That peril had been avoided and Singapore 
was given the opportunity to show its worth. 

.From the beginning Baffles foresaw the great future of Singa- 
pore, and his letters to the Supreme Government and to his 
friends are an almost uncannily accurate forecast of its subsequent 
history. With an excellent harbour, and easily defensible, the 
island commanded the Southern entrance to the Straits of 
Malacca. In the event of war it would no longer be possible for 
Holland to close the Straits and so destroy the trade to China. 
As a trading-centre the situation was preferable even to that of 
Kino, since it was closer to the trade route through the Straits. 
“ Our China trade. .. .and, every native vessel that sails through 
the Straits .... must pass in sight of it/* Henceforth British 
merchantmen would be independent of Malacca for obtaining 
shelter and refitting. Baffles also foresaw that a very large trade 
would be built up with the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Tndo-Olutni, 
and China. Most important of all however, Britain had at last 
secured a position which would give her a large share in the 
commerce of the East Indian Islands. Summing up the vast 
.■significance of bis move in one sentence, Baffles wrote: — 

u Whether we may have the power hereafter of extending 
our stations, or be compelled to confine ourselves to this 
factory, the spell is broken, and one independent post under 
our flag may be sufficient to prevent the recurrence of the 
system of exclusive monopoly which the Dutch once exercised 
in these seas and would willingly re-establish.” 

So long as Singapore remained, free from all customs and port 
dues, it “must eventually destroy the spell of Dutch .monopoly/’ ( 4 '*) 

(IS) I bid., 32(5-27. Egerton. “Ruffles” 

(46) Ibid., 181. Boulger, ‘-‘Raffles.’ ’ 305-6. J. R. A. 8. S. B., II, 
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From the very begiimi.Bg, Singapore amply justified Baffles’ 
confidence. One of his first actions after the occupation of the 
island was to order that commerce should be free from all customs 
■dues.( 47 ) As a result of this, and of the great affection which the 
natives had for Sir Stamford, the population and trade increased 
at a phenomenal rate. As soon as the news of Baffles’ action 
reached Malacca, there was a veritable exodus of Malays to Singa- 
pore, despite the frenzied efforts of the Dutch to prevent it.( 4S ) 
Besides the Malays, there soon arrived English and Scotch mer- 
chants, Bugis traders from Celebes, and the ubiquitous Chinese. 
By June 1819 the population already exceeded 5000, and by 
August 1820 it numbered between 10,000 and 12,000, the majority 
being Chinese. ( 49 ) 

The growth of trade was even more remarkable. On April 
3, 1820 Baffles wrote that the imports and exports on native craft 
alone exceeded $4,000,000 a year.( 50 ) By the end of 1820 the 
Besident Farquhar reported that Singapore’s trade “ already far 
exceeds what Malacca could boast of during the: most flourishing 
years of its long continuance in our possession.’^ 51 ) Early in 
1821, the value of the imports and exports for the preceding two 
years was $8,000,000. Of this $5,000,000, were carried by native 
ships from China, Siam, and East Indian Islands. By 1822 the 
value of the imports and exports was $8,568,151, and in 1823 it 
leaped to $13,26 8,39 7. ( 52 ) A third and most convincing argument 
for the retention of Singapore was the small cost of its ad- 
ministration. It amounted to only £12,000 to £14,000 a year, 
while the annual expense of Bencoolen was almost £100,000. 
Moreover by August 1820 the total cost of the administration was 
paid for by the revenue raised at Singapore. ( 53 ) 

The argument of phenomenal success, joined to the unwearied 
efforts of Baffles and his friends in England, finally won the day, 
and by the autumn of 1822 it was known that Singapore would 
not be surrendered. ( 54 ) After years of failure, Baffles had at last 
achieved a success which more than compensated for Iris previous 
failures. . . 

In 1822-23 Baffles came to Singapore for the second time. 
His duties as Governor of Bencoolen prevented him from visiting 
it more frequently, and the administration had been in the hands 
of the Besident Farquhar, under Sir Stamford’s general super- 

(47) Buckley, “ Singapore/ ? I, 41-44. 

(48) Hikaiat Abdullah, Trans. Thomson, i 16-19. 

(49) Lady Raffles, “Memoir,” 465. 

(50) Ibid., 444-45. 

(51) Boulger, “Raffles,” 328. 

(52) Baffles, “Statement of Services/ ? 56. 
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intendenee. His service iii the East was now drawing to a dose: 
the climate of Beneoolen had wrought havoc with his health, and 
lie had decided to return to England by 1824 at the latest. ( 55 ) 
Before leaving however he wished to carry out many measures 
necessary for Singapore’s prosperity. The amount of work which 
he accomplished in 1822-23 was as varied as it was colossal. 
Among the more important items were town-p'Janning, drawing 
up rules for freedom of trade, regulations for police and general 
security, the institution of a magistracy, and the formation of a 
code of law.( 50 ) . 

The most serious problem with which he had to deal was the 
prevailing lawlessness. The situation was much the same as that 
which had existed at Penang from 1786 to 180?. There were only 
a few officials and a mere handful of police to maintain order 
amongst a population composed of half the races of Eastern Asia. 
Moreover no courts or code of laws had been legally established. 
There were many murders, and robberies were constantly com- 
mitted in broad daylight. In most cases the offenders were never 
punished. ( 67 ) 

Baffles therefore by Regulation III of 1823 appointed twelve 
Magistrates who were to he nominated yearly by the Resident 
from among the principal British merchants. They were to try 
minor civil and criminal cases under the general supervision of 
the Resident. More serious offences were to be tried by the Resi- 
dent: but this court was never actually constituted by Raffles.( 58 ) 
The code of law which he drew up was based to some extent on 
the principles and forms of English law; but he directed that as 
far as possible regard should he paid to native customs, especially 
in matters of religion, marriage, and inheritance. Raffles’ regula- 
tions were very general in form, and left large discretionary 
powers to his Magistrates. They were to decide cases in accordance 
with their common-sense, combining with it the principles of 
English and native law as far as they were applicable. The 
legality of these regulations was later successfully challenged by 
Crawfurd, Raffles’ successor; although Sir Stamford himself does 
not appear to have realized that he was exceeding his .powers. ( 5S *) 
It is clear however that whether legal or no, some code of this 
sort was necessary to serve as a stop-gap until such time as the 
Company should provide a substitute. 

In June 1823 Raffles left Singapore for the last time, and 
returned to England. He was now, as he described himself, 6£ a 
little old man, all yellow and shrivelled, with his hair pretty well 

(55) Ibid., 284-86, 330. 

(56) Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 78-90, 95-97, 106-7, 111-24. 

(57) J. I. A., VI, 596-600. “Hikaiat Abdullah. ’ ’ trails. T. Braddell. 
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blanched.” Three years later, in July 1826, he was dead. The 
harsh, treatment of the East India Company after his retirement 
had proved too great a shock for his enfeebled constitution, under- 
mined by twenty years in the East.( 00 ) He was buried in a 
nameless grave, of which the very site remained for many years 
unknown. The city which he founded is his truest memorial, and 
it is peculiarly fitting that his statue at Singapore should bear the 
inscription : — 

Si monumentum quaeris, cireumspiee.” 

After Raffles- •. departure Singapore was removed from the 
control of Beneoolen and made a dependency of the Supreme 
Government.^ 1 ) The new Resident, who held office from 1823 
to 1826, was John Crawfurd. He was one of the most famous 
Malayan scholars of his day, an able administrator, and a fair 
diplomatist. Formerly a member of the Bengal Medical Service, 
he had spent three years at Penang as a surgeon, and had then, 
been one of Raffles 1 assistants in Java. In 1823 lie had recently 
returned from an abortive embassy to Siam and Coehin-Chma. 
As Resident of Singapore he showed himself to be a very pains- 
taking and ; capable official, and worked hard to promote its 
interests in every way. He fostered agriculture, combatted piracy 
so far as his scanty means allowed, and grappled with, the prevail- 
ing lawlessness which arose from the absence of legally constituted 
courts. With all his good qualities Crawfurd was not popular. 
He lacked the easy manners and courteous demeanour which had 
made Raffles and Farquhar so well-liked by both Europeans and 
natives, and lie was frugal to the point of parsimony. There is 
an amusing story told of him that on the occasion of a banquet 
given by him to celebrate the anniversary of the foundation of 
Singapore, the party broke up at ten because the Resident's scanty 
stock of wine was exhausted. Furthermore, so far as one can 
judge from his writings and actions, he was obstinate and dog- 
matic, and impervious to argument once he had made up his mind. 
Abdullah the Munshi, no mean judge of character wrote of him: 

“ He was impatient, and of a quick temper; hut in what 
lie was engaged he did slowly and not immediately. Further, 
it could he perceived that he was a man of good parts, Clevel- 
and profound. Yet it was equally true that he was much 
bent down by a love for the goods of this world. His hand 
was not an open one, though lie had no small opinion of 
himself. Further, his impatience prevented him from listen- 
ing to long complaints. .. .As sure as there was a plaint, he 
would cut it short in the middle. On this account I have 
heard that most people murmured and were dissatisfied, feol- 

(60) Egertou, “Raffles,” 250-62. 
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ing that they could not accept his decision with good will, 

but by force only/’ ( 02 ) 

The two most important questions with which Crawfurd had 
to deal were the negotiations for the cession of the whole island 
of Singapore, and the problem of maintaining law and order. 
Baffles treaty of 1819 as Crawfurd pointed out, “ amounted to 
little more than a permission for the formation of a British 
factory ... .There was in reality no territorial cession giving a 
legal right of legislation. The only law which could have existed 
was the Malay code. The native chief was considered to be the 
proprietor of the land, even within the bounds of the British 
factory/’ ( ca ) The cession of the island was thus necessary before 
the Company could legally set up courts of law. Furthermore, 
the Sultan and Temenggong had taken advantage of the form of 
the treaty to levy exactions upon native crafts coming to Singapore, 
oil tile ground, that it was a Malay port subject to. their laws. 
Many of their followers were notorious evil-doers, but it was 
almost impossible to punish them for their frequent crimes owing 
to the protection given them by the two Malay rulers. The Sultan 
and Temenggong also took some part in the government and in 
the administration of justice, a role for which they Were quite 
•unfitted by their character and ability.( 64 ) 

To deal with this situation Baffles had made a Convention 
with the Sultan and Temenggong on June 7, 1823. The Sultan 
was to receive $1500 and Temenggong $800 a month for life. In 
return they gave up all right to levy dues upon native trade and 
to act as judges, although they were still entitled to a seat when 
they chose to attend. .English law was henceforth to be enforced 
“ with due consideration" to the usages and habits of the people/* 
special respect being paid to Malay law in eases involving religion,, 
marriage and inheritance, when it was not contrary to “ reason, 
humanity and justice/’ Finally, the whole island of Singapore 
and the adjacent islets were declared to be “ at the entire disposal 
of the British Government,” with the exception of land occupied 
by the Sultan and Temenggong.( 65 ) 

Although this Convention abolished many of the unsatis- 
factory conditions arising from the treaty of 1819, it did not 
entirely meet the needs of the ease. In the opinion of the 
Advocate General of Bengal, it failed to give an “ absolute cession 

(62) “Hikaiat Abdullah.’ * trails. Thomson. 208. Buckley, “Singa- 
pore” I, 140-41, 155. Other parts of Crawfurd ’s career are dealt with in 
the chapters on Anglo-Siamese Relations, Trade and Agriculture, the Civil 
Service and the Transfer. 

(63) Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam.” 566. 

(64) Bengal Political Consultations, Range 12, Ycl. 59; March 5,1824, 
No. 48. Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 67-68, 160-63. Bengal Secret and 
Political Consultations, YoL 328: March 4, 1825, No. 9. 

(65) B. Pol. Range, 123, Yol. 59 : March 5, 1824, No. 52. 
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of the Bight of Sovereignty/* although there was “a near approach 
to it.** ( m ) Crawfurd also pointed this out- to the Supreme Govern- 
ment on January 10, 1824, and asked for permission to conclude 
a treaty which should place British sovereignty at Singapore 
beyond dispute. ( 67 ) On March o, 1824 he received the required 
authorization.^ 8 ) 

As he had anticipated, he found “ considerable difficulty ** in 
carrying out his orders. Owing to the remarkable development of 
Singapore the two Malay chiefs had prospered beyond their widest 
dreams. They fully realised the advantage of their position, and 
were determined to make as much as possible out of the surrender 
of their rights. Hence the Company was compelled to pay them far 
larger pensions than if the whole island of Singapore had been 
ceded in 1819„( 00 ) 

(YawfimPs Treaty with the Sultan/ and Temenggong was signed 
on August 2, 1824. The island of Singapore “together with the 
adjacent seas, straits and islets ** lying within a radius of ten miles 
were ceded “in full sovereignty and property** to the East India 
Company, its heirs and successors forever. By Article VIII the 
Malay chiefs promised that as long as they continued, to draw their 
pensions they would not form an alliance or correspond with any 
foreign power whatever, without the knowledge and consent of the 
British. Article IX guaranteed the chiefs a “ personal asylum and 
protection ** at Singapore or Penang should they ever be compelled 
to flee from their own territories; but Article X made it clear that 
there was to be no offensive and defensive alliance between the 
Company and the rulers of Johore. By this section it was mutually 
agreed that neither party should be bound to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the other, or in any political dissensions or Avars 
which might arise, or “to support each other by force of arms 
against any third party whatsoever.** By Articles XI and XJI the 
chiefs promised to do their best to suppress piracy in Johore and the 
Straits of Malacca, to “ maintain a free and unshackled trade ** in 
their dominions, and to admit British commerce on the terms ox the 
most favoured nation. . 

In return the Company promised to pay to the Sultan $33,200 
and a pension for life of $.1,300 a month: while the Temenggong 
was to receive $26,800 and $700 a month for life. The two chiefs 
were to be treated “with all the honours, respect and courtesy 
belonging to their rank and station, whenever they may reside at or 
visit the Island of Singapore.** By Articles VI and VII the Com- 
pany agreed to pay the Sultan or his heirs $20,000 and the Terneng- 
gong or his successors $15,000 for all their lands and houses at 
Singapore, should they at any time prefer to leave it and live in 

(66) Ibid., No. 15. ~ — — — V 

(67) Buckley, “ Singapore, ’ > I, 160-63. 

(68) Ibid., 167. 

(69) Ibid., 160-63, 167. M'MiM 
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some part of Johore. By Article XIY all previous Treaties and 
Conventions were annulled, except insofar as they conferred on the 
Company any right or title to the possession of Singapore and the 
adjacent islands. ( 70 ) 

Crawfurd’s despatch of August 3, 1824, had several important 
ments on this treaty. ( n ) In it he explained that the reason for 
the apparently unimportant cession of the islets near Singapore, was 
that they were absolutely necessary for the defence of the town, 
and “ towards our safety from the" piratical hordes that surround 
us, against whose incursions and depreciations there would be no 
indemnity if we were not in the occupation of the numerous islets 
which lie upon the immediate coast of the principal Settlement” 
Piratical praus were in the habit of lurking behind these islands, 
and capturing native traders almost within sight of the harbour. 

With regard to Articles VIII, IX and X, Crawfurd wrote that 
the Malay rulers were quite willing to bind themselves not to have 
relations with any other power. “ Their evident desire through- 
out ” was to persuade the Company to form an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with them. Crawfurd took great pains to word the 
treaty in such a way as to make it clear that the Company had not 
in any way undertaken to assist them in their wars. There was 
especial need for caution at this time, since the Temenggong was 
involved in hostilities with the Raja Muda of Rhio and the Dutch, 
who were trying to seize the Carimon Islands and the present state 
of Johore on the plea that they belonged to Sultan Abdul- 
rahman.( 72 ) 

Crawfurd had a very low opinion of both Hussein and the 
Temenggong and expressed in this despatch a fervent wish that 
they and their disreputable followers would leave Singapore. Of 
this he had little hope, since they thoroughly appreciated the 
“ repose and security which they at present enjoy,” The unequivocal 
cession of sovereignty however had greatly simplified the problem of 
dealing with them: henceforth their followers would be as com- 
pletely amenable to the laws as the rest of the population. 

With the ratification of Crawford’s treaty by the Supreme • 
Government on March 4, 1825, the final .seal of approval was set 
upon the Company’s possession of Singapore. This was however 
merely a formality, since it has been shown above that as early as 
1822 it had been decided to retain the island and in the Anglo- 
Dutch Treaty of March 1824 Holland had already withdrawn her 
objections to the British occupation. ( 7S ) 

The second important problem with which Crawfurd had to 
deal was the absence of any legally constituted courts at Singapore* 

(70) Aitchison, 1 ‘ Treaties , 9 9 I, 428-31. 

(71) .Bengal Secret and Political Consultations. Vol. 328: March. 4, 
1825. No. 9. 

(72) V. Chapter on Treaty of 1824. 

(73) Ibid., 
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For two reasons the Company was unable to create them. In the 
first place it did not obtain the rights of sovereignty over the island 
until the Treaty of August 2, 1824, although in the opinion of the 
Advocate-General of Bengal Baffles’ Convention of 1823 was “ a 
near approach to it,” so that henceforth English law could “he 
made to operate with effect and without injustice.” ( 74 ) Even after 
this obstacle was removed however there remained the difficulty that 
the cession of Singapore had not been ratified by Parliament. This 
was not done until 1826, and hence it was only in 1827 that the 
Directors were able to establish courts of law in the settlement. ( 75 ) 

In an important trading-centre it was of course necessary that 
some form of law should be administered unless trade were to be 
hopelessly trammelled; and the Resident was therefore compelled 
to assume an authority which by la.w he did not possess. ( 70 ) Every 
decision given by him or his subordinates was technically illegal, 
and he was open to prosecution in the Indian courts by anyone on 
whom he had inflicted a penalty. Granted the justice of his 
decisions, there seems no doubt that in such a ease the Government 
would have protected him by an Act of Indemnity; but to a man of 
Crawford’s cautious disposition the situation was intolerable. 

Soon after his arrival he consulted the Becorder of Penang on 
the legality of Baffles’ Regulations.- The judge’s opinion confirmed 
Crawford’s suspicions as to their illegality and to rid himself of 
part of his responsibility he abolished the office of magistrate created 
by Baffles. Since it was plainly necessary that some kind of tribunal 
should exist, Crawfurd substituted for Baffles’ judiciary a Court 
of Bequests, or small debts court, presided over by his Assistant, 
and the Resident’s Court. This, the principal court of Singapore, 
decided all civil and criminal eases “ on the general principles of 
English law,” so far as local conditions and the u character and 
manners of the different classes of inhabitants ” permitted. Craw- 
furd and his Assistant acted joint juclges.( 77 ) Trial by jury did 
not, yet exist at Singapore, and the procedure was very summary. 
The penalties inflicted were light flues or floggings, or imprison- 
ment np to six months. The only penalty for a conviction for 
murder or piracy was indefinite imprisonment. From this it would 
appear that while the form of the courts differed from that institute 
by Raffles, the law administered in them was much the same as 
that which he had prescribed. 

As at Penang the Europeans were the most difficult class of the 
population to control, since they were aware of the legal weakness 
of the Resident’s position, and the more turbulent took full ad- 
vantage of it. In Crawford’s despatch to the Supreme Govern- 

(74) B. Pol. Range, 123, Vol.59: March 5, 1824. No. 14 and 15. 

(75) Ibid., No. 15. Ibid., VoL 65. May 21, 1824 No. 37. 

(76) Ibid., Crawfurd ‘ £ Embassy to Siam.” 557. 

(77) J. I. A., VIII, 330-34. T.Braddell. Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 
155. Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam/’ 557-58 
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ipent of July 1 , 1823, he wrote that they were “at present amenable 
to no authority at this place and the ill-disposed had it always in 
their power to set the authority of Government at defiance, and to 
render themselves a bane to the peaceful inhabitants. There 
exists no means whatever in civil cases of affording the natives any 
redress against them, nor in criminal cases any remedy short of 
sending them for trial before the Supreme Court of Calcutta.” ( 78 ) 
The harassed Resident received little help from the Government of 
India. All that it could do was to advise him to make the natives 
pay their debts by selling their property or by occasionally im- 
prisoning them. Europeans however, be was recommended only to 
banish from Singapore. ( 78 ) 

Conditions remained substantially unaltered until the establish- 
ment of the Recorder’s Court in 1827, although Crawfurd con- 
trived to make the administration of justice more effective after 
the cession of Singapore by his treaty of 1824. The police force, 
maintained by voluntary contributions from the principal European 
and native inhabitants, became very efficient. About 1826 the 
leading merchants as well as the government officials were appointed 
Justices of the Peace, with power to try civil and criminal cases. ( 80 ) 

On March 20, 1827, the long-sought charter of justice arrived 
and the courts existing at Singapore were abolished. The charter 
was “ in all essential respects” similar to that of 1807, and merely 
extended the jurisdiction of the Recorder’s Court of Penang to 
Malacca, Singapore, and all present or future dependencies of the 
Straits Government. The court could hear civil, criminal and 
•ecclesiastical eases, hut by some unaccountable omission it did not 
possess Admiralty jurisdiction. Until this was grantd in 1837, all 
captured pirates had to be sent to Calcutta for trial, with the result 
that often they were not tried at all. The Recorder’s Court was 
peripatetic, two sessions of Over and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, 
and two sessions of the peace being held in each of the three settle- 
ments every year. In the intervals the Resident Councillor of each 
settlement tried civil and minor criminal cases. The judges of the 
Court were three in number: the Recorder, a barrister appointed 
by the Crown, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, and the 
Resident Councillor of the town where the assize was being held. 
Only one of the three was a professional lawyer, and the two 
officials took precedence in rank over the Recorder. In each settle- 
ment there was also a Court of Requests, or small debts court, 
presided over by civil servants entitled ^Oommissi oners. ;The" 
Justices of the Peace continued to exist. They were nominated 

(78) J. I. A., VIII, 330-34. T. Braddell. B. Pub. Bange 11, Vol. 32: 
Jan. 13, 1825. Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 163-64. 

(79) Ibid., 165. 

(80) Crawfurd “Embassy to Siam.** 558. 
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by tlie Recorder’s Courts largely from the principal European in- 
habitants* and tried minor offences. ( 81 ) 

A few months before the arrival of the charter Crawford was 
transferred to Rangoon. With his departure in 1826 the history of 
Singapore as a dependency of the Supreme Government came to an 
end, and it entered upon a new phase of its existence as part of the 
Penang* Presidency. Only seven years after its foundation it was 
already clear that the island was rapidly becoming the principal 
British port in the Eastern Seas ; and more and more the history of 
the Straits Settlements tended to become the story of the expansion 
of Singapore. 


(81) Ibid., 559. 8. 8. R., 117: Aug. 9, 1827. S. ,S. R., 119. Dec. 27 
1827. 8. 8. R., 167 : Nov. 16, 1827. 8. 8. R., 184 : May 20 j 1828. S. 8. R. 
194. March 20, 1827. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


The Angio-Dutch Treaty of 1824. 

In the history of British Malaya few events have been of more 
momentous importance than the Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1824, and 
few have been decided with so little attention to the importance of 
the local interests involved. By this treaty the British Cabinet 
completed, the work begun at the Congress of Vienna-, and by further 
cessions of territory made it impossible to build, up another British 
Empire in the East Indian Islands* 

The reason for this policy was largely the same as that which 
had dictated the retrocession of the Dutch possessions in the Archi- 
pelago in 1815. The Cabinet wished to make sure of Holland's 
friendship and support in Europe. Ministers failed to realize the 
value of the territories which they surrendered; and in any case 
they considered the loss was well repaid by the strengthening of 
good relations with Holland. Conditions had somewhat changed 
since 1815; the danger to he apprehended was not so much a fresh 
outbreak of u Revolutionary Madness in France as the Holy 
Alliance. The policy of the French Government was becoming in- 
creasingly reactionary, and by 1824 it was a fully accredited member 
of the Holy Alliance. During the last years of CastlereaghV life 
Britain had been steadily drawing away from her late allies, and at 
the Congress of Verona in 1822 the breach had become irrevocable. 
The events of the next few years served to show the complete 
divergence between the policy of Britain and that of the great 
European monarchies. V) 

Under these cricumstances, the Cabinet was very anxious that 
the friendship of Holland should be assured. However cordial the 
relations between the two governments might be in Europe, there 
was continual friction between their agents in the East, and there 
was always a danger that this might estrange the two powers in 
Europe. The foundation of Singapore for example had greatly 
angered the Dutch, and Raffles' whole career in 1818-19 had on 
several occasions threatened to cause trouble with Holland. British 
hostility to the Dutch in Asia was a traditional policy, dating from 
the seventeenth century. Originating in the high-handed action's 
of the Dutch Company to secure control of the trade of the Archi- 
pelago, it had been kept alive by the commercial rivalry of the 
two great Companies wherever they came into contact, as in 

(1) Egerton, 264-66. Alison Phillips, “Confederation of 

Europe: ” pp. 58-275. 
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Sumatra. The records" of Beneoolen and of the Dutch factories in 
Sumatra, for example, are full of charges and countercharges' of 
intrigues, plots, violence, etc.( 2 ) With the restoration of the Dutch 
East Indian Empire in 1816, and the monopolistic policy which 
Holland immediately reintroduced, the dormant antagonism at 
once sprang again into life. Almost every reference to the Dutch 
in the records of the Penang Presidency for the years 1818-21 shows 
that the Council regarded them with inveterate suspicion and 
hostility. The British Government decided to try and put an end 
to the constant friction in the East by settling all matters in dispute, 
and by dividing the Dutch and English spheres of influence, so 
that their agents would no longer come into contact. Negotiations 
were begun about the end of 1819, and although interrupted in 1820 
by necessary reference to the East Indies they were resumed and 
successfully concluded in 1824*( 3 ) 

The treaty was signed in London on March 17, 1821, and was 
accompanied by an exchange of Notes, in order to define more 
clearly certain Articles. ( 4 .) The territorial provisions were contain- 
ed in Articles VIII to X V. Holland ceded to Britain all her factories 
in India, and “ renounced all privileges and exemptions enjoyed or 
claimed in virtue of” them. In the Malay Peninsula she withdrew 
her objections to the occupation of Singapore, ceded to Britain the 
“ town and fort of Malacca, and all its dependencies,” and engaged 
“ never to form any establishment or any part of the Peninsula of 
Malacca (the Malay Peninsula) or to conclude any treaty with any 
native Prince, Chief, or State therein.” For their part the British 
ceded to Holland Beneoolen and all the Company’s possessions in 
Sumatra, and promised that “ no British settlement shall be formed 
on that island, nor any Treaty concluded by British authority with 
any native Prince, Chief, or State therein.” They also engaged 
that they would neither make settlements nor treaties in the Cerimon 
Islands (a small group to the South Westward of Singapore), the 
Ehio-Lingga Archipelago, “ or on any other islands south of the 
Straits of Singapore.” All ceded territories were to be handed over 
on March 8, 1825; and their inhabitants were to be allowed six 
years to dispose of their property and go wherever they chose “ with- 
out let or hindrance.” Article XV contained a stipulation which 
in later years became one of the main causes of the Malacca land 
problem. It provided that none of the ceded territories should be 
“ at any time transferred to any other Power. In case of the said 
Possessions being abandoned by one of the present Contracting 
Parties, the right of occupation thereof shall immediately pass to 
the other.” Article VI engaged that British and Dutch officials in 
the East should be ordered “ not to form any new settlement on any 
of the islands in the Eastern Seas without previous authority from 

(2) Marsden, “Memoirs of a Malayan Family, ’ ’ 81-82. 

(3) P. P. Command Paper 1771, (1854), pp. 60-61, (Vol. LXXII). 

(4) Aitehisori, “Treaties,*’ I. 68-73, 382-85. 
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their respective governments in Europe/’ The principle underlying 
these provisions was that the British and Dutch spheres of influence 
should, be separated by the cession of all territory lying within one 
another’s spheres, and that by a mutual self-denying ordinance 
neither power should interfere in the area of the other. The 
British Cabinet hoped by this means to avoid disputes such as those 
for example which had arisen in 1818-19 because of the conflicting 
claims of Baffles and the Dutch in Sumatra. 


The Treaty also attempted to settle the commercial rivalry. 
The general principle underlying these Articles was that while the 
right of Holland to control in her own interests the trade within 
her sphere was fully recognised, she agreed to make no attempt to 
monopolise the commerce of the Archipelago, She also promised 
never to discriminate unfairly against British trade as she had often 
done in the past. The two powers mutually agreed to grant each 
other “most favoured nation” treatment in India, Ceylon, and the 
Archipelago, and laid down general rules as to the amount of duty 
to be charged. Article III was aimed at a very common manoeuvre 
of both countries in hampering one another’s trade. “No treaty 
hereafter made by either with any native power in the Eastern (Seas 
shall contain any article tending either expressly or by the imposition 
of unequal duties to exclude the trade of the other party from the 
ports of such native power ; and that if in any treaty now existing 
on either part any article to that effect lias been admitted such 
article shall be abrogated upon the conclusion of the present treaty.”' 
By Article IV both powers promised that they would in no ease 
“impede a free communication of the natives in the Eastern 
Archipelago with the ports of the two governments respectively, or 
of the subjects of the two governments with the ports belonging to- 
native powers.” By Article VII the Moluccas were expressly ex- 
cluded from these provisions, and Great Britain recognised the 
Dutch right to retain the monopoly of the trade with the Spice 
Islands. This concession was of far less importance than it would 
have been two centuries earlier, because the value of the spice trade 
with Europe was much less than it had been in the seventeenth 
century. The British Note accompanying the treaty contained 
a clear declaration of a very important principle, for it recorded 
“ the solemn disavowal on -the part of the Netherlands Government, 
of any design to aim either at political supremacy or at commercial 
monopoly in the Eastern Archipelago.” 


The third subject dealt with by the Treaty was Piracy. By 
Article V the two powers bound themselves “ to concur effectually 
in repressing it.” As will appear this agreement was more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. 

In the Notes which accompanied the Treaty the British and 
Dutch plenipotentiaries indulged in the pious hope that thence- 
forward there would be the most cordial friendship and cooperation 

East. This expectation was pre~ 


between the two powers in the 
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mature by at least a generation. Traditional hatreds die hard, 
and no one can read the despatches of Straits officials, and especially 
the Singapore newspapers, without realising how strong was the 
dislike of the Dutch. The separation of the Dutch and British 
spheres however prevented the rise of territorial disputes, and thus 
one great cause of friction was removed. The Dutch commercial 
regulations however remained for many years a very sore point with 
both officials and civilians in the Straits Settlements. The British 
contention was that the Dutch evaded the articles of the Treaty* 
and hampered British trade with the Archipelago wherever possible; 
The Dutch on the other hand denied the charge, and declared that 
the complaints were entirely unjust. A long and at times acri- 
monious correspondence ensued, and continued with intervals for 
over twenty-five years. JNo attempt is made to deal with it here, for 
to establish the rights and wrongs of the case would require a 
volume as long as the present. Moreover it was not merely the 
trade of Singapore which suffered, and the inquiry would resolve 
itself into the history of the whole of British commerce with the 
East Indian Islands. All that can be said is that the despatches on 
the subject scattered through the Bengal Beeords seem on the 
whole to make out a fairly strong “prima facie” ease for the 
British charges. Tightly or wrongly, belief in Dutch duplicity and 
dishonesty seems to have been a cardinal article of faith with every 
British merchant in the Straits. ( 5 ) 

The commercial value of the Treaty to British commerce is 
uncertain ; but on considering the relative value of the territorial 
cessions one returns to solid ground. "Regarded purely from the 
point of view of British interests in the East Indian Islands, there is 
no doubt that Britain surrendered far more than she retained. The 
retrocession of territory in 1815 had deprived her 1 of the chance of 
building up in the Archipelago an empire which in wealth would 
have been a worthy second to India. There still remained however 
Sumatra, whose great latent resources were pointed out to the 
government by Baffles. ( 6 ) Furthermore many other islands in the 
Archipelago were as yet unoccupied by the Dutch. Great Britain 
had still the opportunity to form a very large Malayan empire. 

(5) For a statement of the British ease, v. P. P. Command Paper 
1771. (1854), pp. 60-61 (Vols. LXXII), Earl “Eastern Seas,” 242-50, 
423-26. Moor “Notices of the Indian Archipelago.” 5-10, 13-14, 172-4 
reprint of articles otherwise unobtainable from the “Singapore Chronicle 
of May 12, 1825, October and November 1827, and November 1820. 
Davidson — “Trade and Travel,” 88. 8. S. R., Vol 184, May 28, 1830. 
S. 8. R. 195: Directors 1 Letter of Sept. 30, 1829. Public Letters to Bengal, 
No. 34 of 183.1 — dated May 4, 1831. “Appel de la Hollande «i Ja dust ice 
et la Raison de la Grande Bretagne.” La Haye. 1836 — a Dutch reply to 
the ediarges. B. Pub. Range 12, Vol. 68, Nos. 6 and 7 of July 10, 1832. 
This has no pretensions to being an exhaustive list of references to a 
subject which, as said above, it has not been attempted ot investigate 
thoroughly; it merely indicates some of the sources from which material 
can be obtained. 

(6) Egerton, “Raffles,” 146-70. 
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valuable as British Malaya- has become, a more aggressive policy in 
18.24 would have secured an East Indian empire of far greater* im- 
portance. The opportunity was thrown away, and it has never 
returned. 

Regarding the British policy from the wider point of view, 
there is much to be said for it. It was important to retain the 
friendship of Holland, and a policy of territorial expansion in the 
East Indian Islands might well have alienated it. Furthermore, 
there was a, somewhat vague but by no means negligible danger 
that a more grasping policy would eventually have provoked 
dangerous jealousy on the part of the other Great Powers. Great 
Britain could not pursue an indiscriminate Forward Policy and run 
the risk of uniting the world against her. 

Furthermore, the Treaty proved to be of service to Britain fifty 
years later. By the withdrawal of Holland from the Malay Penin- 
sula, Great Britain found herself quite unhampered by rival 
European claims when, after the Treaty of Pangkor in 1874, she at 
last began to bring the Malay States under her control. Even if 
Holland had not ceded all her rights it is improbable that in the 
intervening half-century the whole Peninsula would have become a 
Dutch colony, considering her limited resources, and the extent of 
her commitments elsewhere in the East Indies. Having regard 
however to the usual Dutch policy of establishing their suzerainty 
over the native rulers, there seems little doubt that the same course 
would have been followed in the Peninsula. This indeed as .will 
he seen, had already been done in Perak, and a few states of the 
Negri Sembilan. Rash though it may be to prophesy, it seems that 
had it not been for the Treaty of 1824 part of the Malay Peninsula 
would to-day be a Dutch colony. 

The Dutch sphere in the Malay Peninsula in 1824 was confined 
to the Negri Sembilan, Selangor and Perak. Malacca was still, 
as it had been since 1641, their capital in the Malay Peninsula, but 
it had sadly fallen away from its ancient glory. Owing to the 
silting-up of the harbour and other causes, its trade had gradually 
declined, although there was a temporary revival from about 1779 
to 1795. Its commerce suffered very severely from the foundation 
of Penang, and from the deliberate attempt made by the East India 
Company to ruin it after the British conquest of 1795. Malacca 
remained fairly prosperous however until 1819. The foundation of 
Singapore gave Malacca its death-blow, and by 1824 it retained 
only a fraction of its former commerce. (4) Furthermore the former 
strategic value of Malacca was almost nullified. It could no longer 
dominate the sea-route through the Straits of Malacca, since both 
entrances were now commanded by Penang and Singapore. It is 

significant that Holland regarded the moribund station of Bencoolen 
■ — — _ . — . — — . — — — — — . — — 

(7) »Swettenliam British Malaya, * * 1849, v. Chapter on Trade and 
Agriculture. 
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as a fair exchange for Malacca and the few hundred square miles 
of territory known as the Malacca Territory, which surrounded it. 
The inheritance of the East India Company was a decayed port, 
a chronic deficit, a costly native war, and a land problem which 
defied solution for over forty years. 

The Butch trade with the Peninsula consisted mainly in tin, 
and the constant object of their policy was to secure a monopoly 
of the output. Although the quantity of tin produced was far less 
than in the later nineteenth century, it was of considerable im- 
portance, the largest mines being in Perak. ( s ) Butch connection 
with Perak dated from about 1648, when they obtained from Achin, 
of which Perak was then a dependency, a treaty giving them the 
monopoly of the tin-output*. The Malays of Perak refused to 
submit, and it was only after a generation of desultory warfare that 
they agreed to the Butch monopoly in 1681. On several subsequent 
occasions the Malays made further vain attempts to expel the Dutch. 
On the conquest of Malacca in 1795 the Dutch fort in Perak surren- 
dered to the British. ( 9 ) 

The East India Company did not seek to continue the Butch 
monopoly, and until 1818 Perak remained free from European 
control. A trade in tin grew up with Penang. On the restoration 
of Malacca to Holland in 1818, Timmerman Thyssen the Governor 
sent a mission to Perak to renew the former treaty. The Sultan 
refused, although far too weak to resist a Butch attack. No attempt 
was made to overcome his reluctance, probably because the Govern- 
ment at Batavia knew that the exchange of Malacca for Bencoolen 
was already in contemplation. ( 10 ) 

Selangor was also under Dutch control. It had been colonised 
about 1718 by Bugis pirates from Celebes, who established them- 
selves along the coast and rivers. Making Selangor their base of 
operations they raided the whole West coast of the Peninsula, and 
the 'state bore a very bad reputations for piracy. In 1783 the Bugis 
of Bhio and Selangor made an abortive attack on Malacca, but were 
badly defeated. As a result, in 1786 the Dutch .compelled Sultan 
Ibrahim of Selangor to sign a treaty which acknowledged Dutch 
suzerainty, gave them a monopoly of the tin, and undertook to expel 
all other Europeans from Selangor. ( 13 ) 

On the capture of Malacca in 1795 the Company allowed this 
treaty to lapse, and until 1818 Selangor was entirely independent. 
In 1819 Governor Thyssen of Malacca compelled the Sultan to sign 

(S) J. R. A. a 8. B., LX VI, 64-65, Muller. 

(9) Ibid., 65-68. Ibid., X: 246-67. Wilkinson: “Malay Papers: 
History of the Malay Peninsula Prior to British Ascendancy,” 61-62. 

(10) 8. a R., 83. Jan. 39, 1819. 

(11) Wilkinson: “Malay Papers: History of the Peninsula,” 63-6 A 
J. It. A. S. 8, B., XXII, 321-24. W. E. Maxwell. Begbie, “Malay 
Peninsula,” p. 86-87. Anderson, “Malay Peninsula,” 32. B. 8. and P. 
330: No. 12 of May 13, 1825. 
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a treaty which was practically the same as that of 1786. Sultan 
Ibrahim of Selangor was now an old man but his hatred of the Butch 
was as bitter as ever. He also cherished a very great liking for the 
British, and before accepting the Butch demands he made a vain 
attempt to secure the Company's assistance against them. The 
Batavian Government however refused to ratify the treaty, for the 
same reason probably as in the case of Perak. Selangor was there- 
fore allowed to declare itself independent. ( r -) 

Dutch suzerainty also existed over some of the petty states 
of the Negri Sembilan, although there is some doubt as to the exact 
number of principalities affected, and the extent of their subjection. 
The Negri Sembilan (literally, the Nine States), formed part of the 
Empire of Johore, and was colonised in the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries by Malays from Menangkabau in Sumatra. The im- 
migration seems to have been peaceful, the newcomers intermarrying 
to some extent with the wandering tribes of aborigines who then 
inhabited the country, instead of exterminating or expelling them 
after the usual Malay practice. By successive waves of immigra- 
tion a number of petty principalities arose. During the first half 
of the eighteenth century the power of the Emperors of Johore 
steadily decayed, and their control over the Negri Sembilan appears 
to have been little more than nominal. They were therefore quite 
willing to grant titles and concessions to any chiefs who would 
acknowledge their supremacy. In this way the petty rulers obtained 
from the Emperors of Johore the recognition of their hereditary 
rights as Bajas of their respective states, and the insignia of their 
rank. The Emperors could not however confer any real power, 
and there were constant wars between the newly created dignitaries 
and rival claimants to their rank. Although Negri Sembilan 
means literally Nine States, the number of principalities varied at 
different times. Moreover there was no real confederacy, but 
merely a congeries of small chieftaincies. ( 13 ) 

The overlordship of Johore grew steadily more nominal, and it 
is therefore not surprising that in 1757 the Emperor of Johore ceded 
to his allies the Butch his unprofitable rights of suzerainty over 
Bembau. It is uncertain whether the grant referred to Bembau 
alone, or whether, and this is more probable, it also included Sungei 
Ujoiig and several other principalities. ( 14 ) 

The Butch, following their usual policy in the Malay Penin- 
sula, never attempted to conquer the Negri Sembilan. Their object 
was tin, not territory. Controlling as they did the sea-coast and 
the river-mouths they were able to enforce their monopoly pretty 
effectually without incurring the expense of sending large forces 
into an unknown and almost pathless jungle, to carry on an endless 

(12) Ibid., a a ,'B., 1027 ' ! 

(13) Wilkinson — c 1 Malay Papers: Notes on Negri Sembilan,” 6-15 % 

(14) S. S.B., 102. Begbie, i 1 Malay Peninsula,” 64. J. B. A.S. S. 
B., LXVI, 75 Muller. 
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campaign with such experts at guerilla warfare as the Malays. 
Moreover, none of the petty rulers would gratuitously have offended 
the Netherlands Company. ( lfl )v Rembau, being on the border of 
Malacca Territory, was perhaps more fully under Dutch control 
than the other states. In 1759 the Dutch made a treaty with 
Rem ban, by which the state gave the Netherlands Company a mono- 
poly of its tin, and acknowledged, itself to he a dependency of 
Malacca. ( u; ) The Dutch appear also to have exercised the right 
to confirm the appointment of the nominal overlord of the Negri 
Sembilan, the Yamtuan.( 17 ) 

During the British regime, from 1?95 to 1818, no attempt 
was made to enforce the Dutch rights. In 1818 however Governor 
Thyssen of Malacca renewed the Treaty of 1759 with Rembau. 
Batavia refused to ratify the treaty, but retained u - a sort of para- 
mount power over its chiefs” ( 18 ) This vague suzerainty passed 
to the British in 1824. 

In 1823 the Dutch attempted to bring under their control the 
part of the ancient Empire of J chore which now forms the modern 
state of that name.. Holland’s treaty of 1818 with Sultan Abdul- 
rahman applied only to Rhio; but when Raffles produced Hussein as 
the lawful Sultan, the Dutch instigated Abdulrahman to wrest 
from Hussein the present state of Johore. This territory was the 
hereditary fief of the Temenggong of Johore, and he and Hussein 
appealed to Raffles for protection. This Sir Stamford was quite 
willing to grant, so far as he could without embroiling himself with 
Holland; and in February 1823 he allowed the Malay chiefs to 
hoist the British flag in Johore, in order to ward off any attack by 
Abdulrahman. His reasons were that the Tenxenggong’s “ here- 
ditary and legal” right had never thitherto been questioned, and 
that self-interest required it, as without the Hinterland of the 
Peninsula Singapore was valueless. ( 19 ) The Dutch protested 
strongly, and the Supreme Government ordered the flag to be 
removed, strongly censuring Raffles’ conduct. ( 20 ) Grawfurd, who 
succeeded Raffles at Singapore in 1823, regarded Johore as entirely 
worthless, and after protracted discussions compelled Hussein anil 
the Temenggong to remove the British flag. This they were most 
unwilling to do, and advanced the entirely untenable claim that 
tlie Treaty of 1819 ceding Singapore bound the Company to defend 
them. (■ 21 ) This contention was entirely false, as Article II of the 
Treaty expressly declared that the British were not bound to inter- 

(15) Begbie, “Malay Peninsula/* 62. 

(16) Ibid., 62-63. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca/* II, 437-40. B. S. 
and P. 363: No. 70 of Nov. 25, 1831. 

( 17 ) Wilkinson, f 4 Negri ’Sembilan, * * 18-22. 

(18) Newbold, “Straits of Malacca, * * II, 439-43. 

(19) Buckley, “Singapore/* I, 157. B. Pol. Bange 123, Vol. 65: 
No. 21 of May 21, 3824. Ibid., No. 24 of May 21, 1824. 

(2G) Ibid., No. 21 and No. 251 of May 21, 1824. 

(21) Ibid., May 21, 1824 and No. 23. 
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fere in the affairs of Johore. ( 23 ) Nothing however came of the 
Dutch manoeuvres, since by the Treaty of 1824 Continental Johore 
fell within the British sphere of influence. 

Pahang, although nominally a part of Johore, does not appear 
ever to have been interfered with by the Dutch. ( 22 ) The Benda- 
hara, the hereditary and practically independent official of the 
Sultan of Johore who governed Pahang, was the brother-in-law of 
Hussein, and at first supported him against Ahdulrahman. Ap- 
parently realising the hopelessness of Hussein’s prospects, he seems 
to have given his allegiance to Ahdulrahman about 1812. ( 24 ) No 
attempt was made to make the overlordship effectual, and until 1824 
the Bendahara continued to he the nominal vassal of Sultan Abdul- 
xahman. After this date the Dutch withdrew from all participation 
in the affairs of the Peninsula, and since unaided Sultan Abdul- 
rahman was quite unable to assert his supremacy, the Bendaharas 
of Pahang gradually abandoned even their shadow of allegiance, and 
assumed the position of independent sovereigns. When the British 
finally intervened in the affairs of Pahang, they recognised the real 
situation by creating the Bendahara Sultan of Pahang. ( 25 ) 

The inevitable result of the Treaty of 1824 was the dis- 
memberment of the Empire of Johore, which was divided between 
Ahdulrahman and Hussein, The former was known in the docu- 
ments of the time as the Lingga or Bhio Sultan, because his capital 
was at Lingga, and he ruled over the island possessions of Johore, 
such as the Bhio-Lingga Archipelago, which lay within the Dutch 
sphere of influence, Hussein, from his residence at Singapore, 
was known as the Singapore Sultan. Nominally the overlord of 
Pahang and the present state of Johore, in point of fact he was 
practically an emperor without an empire, since the Temenggong 
and the Bendahara would not allow him to interfere with their 
rule. The Dutch supported their protege in enforcing his authori- 
ty over his island possessions, but they were unable to give him 
any assistance in dealing with Pahang and Johore, which lie was 
quite unable to subdue without their help. They also secured 
for him the Carimon Islands, a group which occupied an important 
strategic position to the South-Westward of the Straits of Singa- 
pore. They were indisputably a possession of the Temenggong, 
the source indeed of much of his revenue; but they lay within 
the Dutch sphere, and were therefore claimed by Holland, as part 
of Ahdulrahman’s sultanate. Sultan Hussein refused to give 
them up, but in 1827 Hussein's followers were attacked and 
expelled by Abdulrahmai/s Malays with the assistance of a Dutch 
force/ 26 ) The Penang officials maintained an attitude of strict 

: ' (22) 1 ■ Aitgfeisdiq: ^Treaties, J ’ 1, 1 424. ■ ' AAA'O 

(23) J. B. A. S. 8. B., LXY1, 74. 

(24) Wilkinson : “Malay Papers: Hist, of Malay Peninsula/' 66. 

(25) Ibid., 66. 

(26) B. 8. and P. 328: No. 12 of March 4, 1825. 8. 8. B., 142: 
Aug. 30. and Nov. 29, 1827. 
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neutrality, partly on the ground that the Treaty ceding Singapore 
did not require them to aid the Malay chiefs, and partly because 
of the Directors' orders. Just before the annexation a despatch 
from the Directors arrived which declared that the Dutch could 
do as they chose with the Oarimons, since by the Treaty the islands 
had come within their sphere of influence, and that the Company 
must not interfered 27 ) 

The Treaty of 1824 radically changed the Company's relations 
with A chin, as settled by Baffles’ treaty of 1819. During the five 
years which had elapsed since his mission, conditions in Achin had 
grown steadily worse. The restored Sultan Alam Shah, never 
regained his authority, the central government had almost com- 
pletely broken down, and the country was in a state of general 
anarchy. From the day of its signature Raffles’ Treaty had been 
“a dead letter”, since the Sultan was powerless to carry it into 
effect. The Company had not tried to enforce its rights, since 
to do so would have involved an expensive war, and the conquest 
of the whole country. Moreover, curiously enough, Penang’s trade 
with Achin was more flourishing than ever before, since all the 
independent Rajas had thrown open their ports to British trade, 
whereas the policy of the Sultans had been to confine it to the 
capital, Achin. ( 28 ) 

Baffles’ treaty was referred to in the IsTotes interchanged when 
the Treaty of 1824 was concluded, and was declared to be in- 
compatible with it, as it was designed to exclude Dutch trade 
from Achin. It was therefore to be replaced by a “ simple 
arrangement for the hospitable reception of British vessels and 
subjects.” The Dutch promised to respect the independence of 
Achin. ( 2:f ) A A 

The Directors fully approved of the proposed alterations, 
true to their usual policy of refusing to form alliances which might 
involve them in Malayan wars. In a despatch to the Supreme 
Government they remarked that even if the Anglo-Dutch Treaty 
had not affected Baffles’ arrangement, alterations in it would have 
been necessary, since “ we have never approved of an intimate 
connection with that state.” Whether a “mere commercial arrange- 
ment ” should be made with Achin was left to the diseretion'of 
the Indian Government. f°) The Supreme Government forwarded 
the despatch to Penang, and left it to the discretion of the 
Council whether a “ mere commercial arrangement ” should he 

: (27),' & 8. B., 142 : : Aug. 30, -and 'Nov. 15, 1827. ’ 8, 8. B;, 144: Feb.. 
1828. S. S. R., 173: Nov. 23, 1827. Despatches to Bengal, 104 

Directors ’ Despatch of April 10, 1827. J. B. A. S. S. R., LXIV, 59-60. 

(28) S. 8. B., 94: Feb. 19, 1824. S. S. R., 100: Jan. 28, and 

March 21, 1825. 

(29) Aitchison, “Treaties,” I, 69, 383-84. 

(30) 8. 8. R., 100: Aug. 4, ,1824. 
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made or not. It was also impressed upon Penang that “ our 
political interests in connection with Aeheen have now ceased.” ( 31 ) 
The Penang Council decided that a commercial treaty was 
unnecessary, since to negotiate it with the powerless central 
government would be labour wasted, and to do so with the 
independent Rajas was unnecessary, as they had shown their entire 
willingness to trade freely with the British. The only danger 
was from Holland, whose good faith the Council strongly suspect- 
ed. They feared she would establish her influence in Achin and 
^embarrass if not put an end to “ British commerce there by 
imposing the Hutch tariff. They therefore recommended that a 
sharp watch he kept on her actions. ( 32 ) 

The subsequent British policy towards Achin followed Pe- 
nang’s recommendations: after 1824 all diplomatic and political 
relations with Achin and the whole of Sumatra ceased, and the 
intercourse was purely commercial. C 2 ) The only exception was 
that occasionally as in 1837' 'and 1844 British warships visited 
Achin to punish piratical rajas and exact compensation for injuries 
done to traders.( 34 ) 

On November *2, 1871, a Convention was concluded between 
Great Britain and Holland by which the Dutch were given a free 
hand in Achin in exchange for their colonies on the West Coast 
of Africa. By the Treaty of 1824 Holland had agreed to respect 
the independence of Achin ; but by Article I of the Convention of 
1871 the British Government promised to make no objections to 
the extension of the Dutch dominion in any part of Sumatra. 
The interests of British trade were safeguarded to some extent, 
for Article II stipulated that “ in any native state of Sumatra 
Unit may hereafter become a Dutch dependency”, British com- 
merce should “ enjoy all rights which are or may be granted to 
Dutch trade.” But whereas hitherto British merchants had paid 
only the moderate Achinese customs duties, they were henceforth 
to he subject to the much heavier Dutch dues.( 8r> ) Great Britain 
resigned valuable trading privileges, and threw away what faint 
chances still remained to her of ultimately securing Achin. It 
will be remembered that British control of Achin had been an 
essential part of Baffles’ policy in 1819, since together with Penang 
it dominated the Northern entrance to the Straits of Malacca. 
Thie ultimate result of the Convention was that Great Britain 
became involved in the Ashanti War, while the Dutch, entered 
light-heartedly upon a war for the conquest of Achin which lasted 
over thirty-three years. (*<*) 

■ (31) B. 8. and P. 1 of Jan. 28, 1825; -N." A- 

(32) 8, S. R., 100: March 21, 1825. 

(33) Aitehison, “Treaties,” I, 439-40. 

(34) Ibid., 439. Despatches to Bengal and India, 19: Jan. 4, 1839. 

(35) Aitehison, “Treaties” I, 440, 450-60. 

(36) Caveuagh, “Reminiseenees” 340. Swettenham, “British 
Malaya, ? ’ 108-11. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Civil Service in the Straits Settlements, 1786-1867* 

The subject of the present chapter is the Civil Service as it 
existed during the "first eighty years of British rule in the Straits, 
the nature and powers of the personnel, the method of appoint- 
ment and promotion, and the character of the training given to 
cadets. No attempt is made to deal with municipal government 
at Singapore, Penang and Malacca. Whether copies of the muni- 
cipal records were ever sent home from the Straits is unknown, 
H so, they were apparently destroyed, and only a few scattered 
references to local government can now he found. ( s ) 

The administrative history of the Straits Settlements falls 
into four distinct periods. From I486 until 1805 Penang* was a 
Besidency subject to the control of the Governor of Bengal. In 
1805 the Directors constituted it the Fourth or Eastern Presiden- 
cy, on an equality with the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, and, like them, subject to the general control of the 
Governor-General of India. Until 1826 Singapore and Malacca 
were independent of Penang.. During Baffles’ term of office, from 
1819 to 1823, Singapore was a dependency of Beneoolen: and 
from 1823 to 1826 it was under the direct control of the Governor- 
General of India. 

Malacca was also a dependency of the Supreme Government 
from its cession in 1824 to 1826, In 1826 they were combined 
with Penang in a single Presidency, the headquarters of the 
government remaining at Prince of Wales Island. In 1830 the 
Eastern Presidency was abolished, and the Straits Settlements 
became a Residency under the control of the Governor and Council 
of Bengal. The capital of the Straits remained at Penang until 
1832, when it was transferred to Singapore, as the most important 
of the three settlements/ 2 ) No further change was made until 
1851, when the Straits Settlements were removed from the super- 
vision of Bengal to that of the Governor-General of India/ 3 ) 

(1) Letters Received from India and Bengal, XX: May 20, 1839. 
B. Pub., Range 12. Vol. 69: Oct. 30, 1832. Nos. 10 and 13. B'. Pub., Range 
13. Vol. 27: May 2, 1838. No. 8. Ibid., Vol. 77: June 13, 3849, No. 
24-26. Ibid., Vol. 78: Sept. 5, 1849, No. 9-14. Ibid,, Vol. 79: Oct. 17, 
1849. Nos. 3-4 Buckley, ( 1 Singapore. * * I, 196, and a few other brief entries. 
P. P. Command Paper 3672, (1866) p. 11. (Vol. LIT.) 

(2) Buckley, * * Singapore, ’ ’ I. 226. Despatches to Bengal, Vol. 117: 
July 27, 1831. 

(3) Buckley, “Singapore/* II, 553. P, P,, Command Paper 3672. 
(1866), p. 32 (Vol. LIT.) 
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The powers hitherto exereised by Bengal were vested in the 
Governor of the Straits, but a study of the records seems to show 
that his authority remained substantially unaltered. The change 
was more nominal than real : British Malaya continued to be a 
Residency and nothing more. The difference was that instead of 
being a dependency of Bengal it was henceforth under the direct 
control of the Governor-General. The abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858 had no effect upon the form of administration 
in the Straits Settlements. They automatically passed under the 
control of the India Office, which replaced the Company, and 
remained subject to it until 1867, when they were transferred to 
the Colonial Office, and became a Crown Colony. 


The staff at Penang during the first nineteen years of its 
history was exceedingly small. Captain Light, the founder of 
the settlement, was its first Resident. His appointment was 
contrary to the usual policy of the Company since he had been a 
merchant and not a member of the Indian Civil Service. He was 
selected because the island had been secured solely through his 
exertions, and his influence amongst the Malays made him uniquely 
fitted for the post. In some of the records he is referred to as 
the Superintendent, and in others as the Resident of Penang. He 
had only a single Assistant, although there were several minor 
members of the staff, a Storekeeper, a Beachmaster, a Writer, etc. 
The members of the administration formed part of the Bengal 
Civil Service, During this period the officials were allowed to 
engage in trade and both. Light and his Assistant availed them- 
selves of tin's permission. Captain Light frequently pointed out 
to the Bengal Government the nn desirability of this arrangement, 
but said that much as he regretted it he was compelled to take 
advantage of it because his salary was insufficient to pay his 
expenses. He urged the (3(>ivi}>an the salary of the 

Resident sufficiently to free him from tiffs necessity, and to forbid 
its officials to trade. ( 4 ) No attention was paid to his requests 
however until shortly after his death in 1794, when the Resident’s 
salary was doubled, and he was forbidden to trade. At the same 
time his title was changed to that of Superintendent, and two 
additional Assistants were appointed. ( 5 ) In 1798 the number of 
Assistants was reduced to two.( tt ) No further change appears to 
have been made until 1800, when the title of Superintendent was 
changed to Lieutenant-Governor, and a new post was created, 
that of Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor.( 7 ) At the same 
time the Licmtenant-Govemor’s powers were extended. ( 8 ) Sir 
George Leith, who was selected for the post, was not a member 


(4) S. 8. B., Vote* I-VT, passim. X I. A., IV, 652-5$. 

(5) jflml., Wright & Beid, “Malay Peninsula > 90. 8, 8. B., Vol. 
1, and VI, Aug. 1, 1794 

( 6 ) S. 8. B., Vol. I. 

(7) Ibid., 

(8) XI. A., V, 156, 166. B. Pub., Range 5, Vol. 11: March 14, 180 
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of the Company's Civil Service. When the Directors were in- 
formed of these proceedings they approved of the administrative 
changes, but ordered the removal of Leith on this score.f) He 
was succeeded in 1803 by Robert Farquhar, who later became Sir 
Robert Farquhar, the Governor of Mauritius. Farquhar was a 
Madras civil servant who had been employed in the Moluccas and 
in the abortive attempt to .establish a factory on Bahnnbaiigan.f 10 ) 
It was probably his previous service in the Archipelago which 
gained for him the governorship of Penang. 

Owing to the extravagant hopes which were entertained of 
the future of Penang, it was in 1805 elevated to the rank of a 
Presidency. It thereby ceased to be a dependency of Bengal and 
stood on an equality of rank with the three Indian Presidencies. 
Like them Penang was subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Council or, to use the term so often applied to it in 
contemporary documents, the Supreme Government. Penang 
could not engage in war, or make treaties with the native states 
without the permission of the Supreme Government and had to 
send it regular reports of its proceedings. ( 11 ) Since the Directors 
hoped that Penang would become the greatest trading centre in 
the East Indies, they felt that the staff of the new Presidency 
should he worthy of its future greatness. Accordingly, in place 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and three Assistants there arrived 
at Penang some fifty or sixty officials. There was a Governor, 
with .three Resident Councillors to assist him, the Colonel 
commanding the garrison, a chaplain, Secretaries, Accountants* 
and a host of other Covenanted Civil Servants from India. There 
were between thirty and forty Uncovenanted civil servants to fill 
the minor posts. The salaries of the twenty or twenty-five 
Covenanted officials amounted to about £42,700. ( 12 ) With the 
additions which were from time to time made to it, this sum went 
far to explain why the annual account of revenue and expenditure 
always showed a large and increasing deficit, amounting on the 
average to £81.448 a year.( Ui ) 

The Covenanted Civil Servants were most of them members 
of the Bengal service, although a few came from Madras, and two 
from Bombay. They were forbidden to trade, or, if they bought 
spice plantations (as at first they were eneouraged to do) to sell 
the produce for export. The prohibition against trade was always 
strictly enforced in the Straits Settlements, and about 18 10 the 
Indian Government also forbade its officials to own plantations^ 14 ) 

(9) 8. 8. R„ Yol. I. 

(10) J. I. A., V, 400. 

(11) Vincent Smith, “ India. ? J 521. 

(12) s. a R., Vol. 186 . April IS, 1805. 

(13) Brad dell, “Statistics,” 35: ,8. 8. R., passim. 

(14) Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 231. Anson, “About Others and 

Myself,” 285. 8. 8. R., Vol. 110: July 31, 182(5. Ibid., 194; Feb. 2, 

1825, B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 34: Aug. 19, 1840. No. 7-13. 
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Since the Directors' hopes never materialised the number of 
officials was much larger than the needs of the island required. 
E allies, who was himself a member of tile Penang establishment 
from 1805 to 1811, was strongly of this opinion. He urged the 
Government of India to abolish the Presidency and reduce the 
island to the rank of a Residency with a reduced staff of offi- 
cial s.( ir ’) By 1810 the Directors admitted the failure of their 
expectations, and ordered that the expenditure at Penang be 
reduced . ( Ln ) The Council promised to comply, but by 1829 expenses 
were as great as they had ever -been.( 17 ) The records of the 
intervening years are an endless series of expostulations and 
excuses, the Directors /and the Supreme Government urging 
economy, and the Penang Council explaining how hard it was 
trying, and why it never succeeded. ( 1S ) 

During this period only two events of importance occurred, 
the incorporation in the Penang Civil Service of the Beneoolen 
staff in 1824, and the union of the three Straits Settlements in 
1826. When the Company's factory of Beneoolen was ceded to 
Holland by the Treaty of 1824, it became necessary to provide 
for the officials who thus lost their employment. Of the Covenant- 
ed Civil Servants, those who were members of the Bengal service 
returned to their Presidency, the remainder were incorporated in 
the Penang service according to their rank. This was determined 
by their length of service. If thus happened that some of the 
Company 5; officials who had already spent several years in the 
Straits suddenly saw their prospects of promotion deferred, be- 
cause they were inferior to the new arrivals in point of seniority. 
Of the Cncovenanted Civil Sonants from Beneoolen, the more 
deserving were given positions in the Straits, the remainder were 
pensioned. Several of those who thus unexpectedly found them- 
selves in the Straits Settlements later on played a very important 
part in their development. ( u, j 

The incorporation of Malacca -and Singapore under the govern- 
ment of Penang also introduced some changes into the civil 
service. Malacca had hitherto, since it was formally handed over 
by the Dutch in March 1825, been in charge of Craeroft, a Penang 
Civil Servant detached for this duty. He was responsible only 
to the Supreme Government. In Singapore the whole adminis- 
tration had been carried on by a Resident, aided by two Assistants 

(15) J. EL. A. S. S. R. LXXIII, 192. Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 190. 
Lady Baffles, “Memoir,” Appendix, 4-5, and 13-18. 

(!(}) Braddcdl, “Statistics” — 35. 

(17) Ibid., 35. / ; .y. g-..ycy ; y : :,-e . 

(18) 8. ;S. B., 1816-1829, passim: e. g. Yol. 86: Aug. 1, 1822, and 

Vol. 195: March 27, 1829. .• A. 

(19) J. B. A. R S. B., LXTV, 19-20. R S. B,, Yol. 102: June 30, 
July 21 and 29, 1825. Ibid., 105: .Dee. 15, 1825. Ibid., Yds. 109, 110: 
passim. Ibid., 117: July 12, 1827. Yol. 194: Oct. 12, 1825. Despatches 
to Bengal. YoL 97: Aug. 4, 1824. 
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ami two nr three clerks. The Resident in 1826 was John Craw* 
funl. formerly a inoiuber of the; Bengal Medical Service. Me had 
been one of .It allies' subordinates in Java, and in 1822 had been 
i he head of the abortive mission to Siam, Mis term of service 
in the Straits had now drawn to a -close, and in 1827 lie was sent 
as ambassador to Banna. About 1 880 he retired from the 
Company's sendee, and returned to 'England. Throughout the 
runamder of his long life he was indefatigable in forwarding the 
interests of the Straits. lie played an important part in the long 
and .successful struggles to prevent the Directors from imposing 
customs duties on the trade of the Settlements, and in the agita- 
tion which resulted in the severance from the control of India in 
1S6DC-) The name of John Crawfnrd is written large on the 
early history of Singapore. 

To return to the events of: 1.82.6, the Directors took the 
opportunity of the incorporation of Singapore and Malacca in the 
Penang Presidency- to. reduce the number of official positions in 
the Straits. At this time there were fifteen (Covenanted Servants 
in Penang alone, a number of vacancies having' remained unfilled, 
it was directed that henceforth there should he nine at Penang, 
three at Singapore, two at Malacca, and four supernumeraries' to 
11 1 1 vacancies. With the Governor this made nineteen in all. 
Owing to the presence of unemployed Beneoolcn officials, this 
total was exceeded by three. It was decided however that they 
should remain and he given positions as vacancies occurred. The 
duty of the Governor was to exercise a general control over the 
administration, and visit each of the settlements from time to 
time. There were three liosident Gouncillors. one in charge of 
each town. Their actions could he vetoed bv the Governor, and 
reference had to be made to him in all matters of importance.^*) 
These arrangements however lasted only four years. 

The Directors had become utterly weary of a Presidency from 
which they reaped nothing but heavy annual deficits. Since 1826 
then 1 had been ominous hints that sweeping reductions were 
. impending, ( 34 ) but when the blow fell in 1829 it surpassed 
Penang's most pessimistic forebodings. The Directors ordered 
that the Eastern Presidency should he abolished, and the Straits 
Settlements reduced to the rank of a Residency under the control 
of the government of Bengal. Whether the three towns should 
continue to form a single administrative unit, or should be divided 
into three distinct Residencies was left to the discretion of the 
Governor-General. All other details were also left to be settled 
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by hint;- but it was suggested that ^ eight Covenanted assisted by 
a few TTncovon anted officials, were sufficient to carry on the 
government. ( 2, ~) 

Final arrangements were not made Until November 1830. 
In 1820 the Governor-General, Lord Bentinek, visited the Straits 
Settlements, and discussed the proposed change's with the 
Governor, Full erton.( 2C ) After Lord Bentinek' s departure there 
followed twenty months of correspondence between India and the 
Straits, before the matter was decided. It was considered that 
to separate the Straits Settlements would be inadvisable, and that 
they should form a single Residency, subject to Bengal. As the 
Directors had suggested, the number of Covenanted Civil Servants 
was reduced to eight. Penang and Malacca ' were .each to be in 
charge of a Deputy Resident, and Singapore of an Official with 
the same powers, but with the title of First Assistant. There 
were also to be one Assistant at Singapore, one at Malacca, and 
two at Penang and Province Wellesley. Several offices were held 
by each official. The three Civil Servants at Singapore for 
example divided between them the duties of Superintendent of 
Lands, Ghiof of Police, Superintendent of the Convicts, Magistrate 
and Coimuissioner of the Court of Requests (the small debts 
court), Superintendent of Public Works, etc. They also served 
on the Committees which managed municipal affairs. The 
office of Governor of the Straits Settlements was retained, al- 
though the title was changed, to Resident. As before, his duties 
were to supervise the administration, and to conduct foreign 
relations with the Malay States of the Peninsula and Sumatra, 
lie visited the three settlements periodically, and had the right to 
overrule the arts of his subordinates. His headquarters remained 
at Penang, until 1832, when the capital was removed to Singapore. 
F ullertoirs proposal that Malacca should he made the capital was 
rejected. ( 37 ) The Resident and the Deputy-Residents retained 
their positions as judges, and when the Recorder went on circuit, 
they had the right to sit with him and hear cases. The Resident 
was empowered to make local regulations for the Straits Settle- 
ments, but these did not have the force of law until they had been 
approved by the Government of India. The principle that the 
civil power was supreme in the Straits, and that the officers of the 
garrison could not override its orders, was unaffected by the 
reforms. On the other hand, the Government was required not 
to .interfere unnecessarily with military -affairs. Tin's rule was 

(25) Despatches to Bengal, Vol. 110: April 7, 1829. 

( 26 ) The Honourable Robert Fullerton was a Madras civil servant, 
and had been a member of Council there before becoming Governor of 
Penang* Presidency. He was the Governor who took so prominent a part 
in the Anglo-Siamese negotiations of 1824-27, and in the Malacca Land 
Problem. In 1880 he retired to England and died in 1831. (Buckley — 
‘^Singapore, I, 194.) 

(27) S. S. R., VoL 133: dune 30, 1830: and v. Chapter on “ Malacca 
Land Problem. ’ 3 
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established during the regime of Captain Light at Penang, and 
lias ever since been one of the fundamental principles of the 
government of the Straits Settlements. The supreme legislative, 
judicial and executive authority was thus centred in the same 
persons. In addition to the Covenanted there were also a number 
of Pncoven anted civil servants who filled the minor posts, e.g. the 
Harbour-Masters, who had charge of shipping and harbour regula- 
tions, the Superintendent of Xaning, etc.( 2S ) Four surgeons and 
three Anglican chaplains were also members of the civil service. 

Two years later, in 1882, the former titles of Governor and 
"Resident Councillor were restored. When the Penang Presidency 
was abolished, on June 30, 1830, ( 2(> ) it was held — erroneously it 
would appear — that by the abolition of the old names of Governor 
and Resident Councillor their legal right to serve as judges ceased, 
since the charter of 1826, by which the Straits’ judiciary had been 
established, gave them the right under these titles. The Recorder 
could not legally try cases alone, and he had returned to England 
and no successor had yet been appointed. All courts except those 
of the magistrates were closed. ( 30 ) The result was chaos. Xo 
criminal or civil eases were tried, and it was no longer possible to 
compel anyone to pay his debts, or carry out his legal obligations. 
The trade of Singapore was X almost entirely suspended.” ( 31 ) The 
situation was so serious that on his own responsibility the First 
Assistant at Singapore, Murchison, tried the more important cases 
himself. The merchants of the city agreed to abide by his 
decision, and the Government of India approved his action. ( 32 ) 
The matters remained in this condition until 1832, when the 
Directors restored the former titles of Governor and .Resident 
Councillor. A new Recorder also arrived, and the regular courts 
were reopened. ( 32 ) ' The ’Straits Settlements remained only a 
Residency, hut owing to this incident the titles of the chief 
officials were those which they had borne in the days of the 
Eastern Presidency. 

The reforms of 1830 are of importance because the number 
and distribution of the civil servants determined by them remained 

(28) Despatches to Bengal, Vol. lit): April 7, 1829. Public Letters 

to Bengal, 1880-31: Vol. 14: Feb. 23, 1831. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 46: 
Sept. 1, 1829. Ibid., Vol. 59: April 12, 1831, Nos. 5-13. B. Pub., Range 
13, Vol, 24: June 21, 1837, No. 6. P.P., 1831-32, IX, 778-S2 (being Vol. 

I of the Report of the Select Committee on the affairs of the Bast India 
Company) S. S. R., Vol. 110: July 31, 1826. S. S. R., Vol. 127: March 7, 
8. 17 t IS, 1829. ibid., 133: April 29 and June 3(1, 1830. Braddell, 

I I Statistics, ’ ’ 36-37. Newbold. “Straits of Malacca,” I, 6-7. 

(29) S. S. JR., Vol. 184: June 30, 1830. 

(30) S.S.R., Vol. 133: June 30, 1830. B. Pub., Range 12, 'Vol. 59: 
March 29, 1831, Nos. 2 and 3. 

(31) Ibid., Vol. 56: Dec. 7, 1830, Nos. 38 and 39. 

(32) B. Pub., Range 12, VoL 56: Dec. 7, 1830, Nos. 38 and 39. Ibid., 
Vol. 59: March 29, 1831, Nos. 2 and 3. 

(33) Ibid., Vol. 65: Feb. 14, 1832, No. 1. Ibid., Vol. 07: May 1, 
1832, Nos. 21-23. Despatches to Bengal, Vol. 117 : July 27, 1831. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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substantially unaltered until 1867. It would seem that the 
reductions made in 1830 were too drastic, and that whereas before 
the officials had been too many, they were afterwards too few.( 84 ) 
■One of the clearest proofs of this was to be seen at Malacca, where 
the land problem was in no small degree due to the lack of a 
surveyor. ( 3r> ) 

Between 1830 and 1867 the history of the civil service in 
the Straits resolved itself largely into a struggle between the local 
administration to increase, and the Government of India still 
further to decrease, the existing staff. In 1837 for example when 
Young was appointed Commissioner to settle the Malacca land 
problem, he was instructed to devise measures for a sweeping 
reduction in the number of officials. This proposal was combatted 
by Bonham, the Governor of the Straits, and apparently, after 
examination, by Young himself. ( 3C ) Nothing more was heard of 
it. A few years later, the Straits Government secured a few 
additional appointments. In 1844 an officer of the Madras army 
was made Superintendent of Convicts at Singapore, and in 1848 a 
similar post was created at Penang. ( 37 ) Since there were between 
1000 and 1500 convicts in the Straits, and most of the roads and 
public buildings were constructed by them, the necessity for men 
who could devote all their time to this duty was very great.( 3S ) 
Owing to the lack of proper survey and registration the land 
tenures in all three settlements had become involved in an 
inextricable tangle. The situation at Malacca was the worst but 
in all three settlements the services of a Government Surveyor 
were urgently required. After countless applications the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned the creation of these posts in 1843 at 
Singapore, in 1846 at Penang and in 1858 at Malacca.( 3J) ) In 1851 
a Secretary and Aid eM e-Camp to the Governor was appointed. ( 40 ) 
hi 1856 the office of Commissioner of Police was created at Singa- 
pore, and Deputy Commissioner-ships at Penang and Malacca. ( 41 ) 
Hitherto the duties had been performed by the Resident Coun- 
cillors. Especially at Singapore, the position was one of great 
importance, owing to the activities of the Chinese Secret Societies, 
.and for many years tiie Europeans had demanded that the office 
should he tilled by a man who could give his whole time to the 
work. The first Commissioner at Singapore was Thomas D unman, 
.an Unco veil anted civil servant who bad been a member of the 


(34) Braddell, “ Statistics”— 37. B. Pub., Range 13, Yol. 65: July 
28, 1847, No. I. I. Pub., Range 188, Yol. 39: Oct. 24, 1856, Nos. 40-45. 

(35) v. chapter on i 1 Malacca Land Problem. ’ ’ 

(36) B. Pub., Range 13, Yol. 25; Nov. 1, 1837, No. 2. Despatches to 
Bengal and India, Yol. 28: Sept, 1, 1841, pp. 942-57. 

(37) Braddell, “Statistics”— 37. 

(38) McNair, “Prisoners Their Own Warders,” passim. 

(39) Braddell, 4 4 Statistics ’ 37. L • - 

(40) Ibid., 37. . 

(41) Ibid., 37. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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police since 1843, and for many years had practically controlled 
it. lie had great influence amongst the leaders of the (ffiinese* 
and to this, coupled with his wide knowledge of their customs, his 
great success in dealing with gang-robberies and the activities of 
the Hues was due. Owing to their confidence in him the Chinese 
frequently gave him valuable information denied to others. Dun- 
maids appointment was an exception to the Directors’ general 
rule that important positions could be held only by members of the 
Covenanted serviced 42 ) In addition to several minor posts, two 
further offices were created in 1858, the Chief Engineer for the 
Straits Settlements, and the Post Master of Singapore^ 4 ' 5 ) 
Hitherto these duties had been performed, by the Superintendent 
of Convicts and other officials. The Chief Engineer had charge 
of the construction of all public works; and owing to the growth 
of trade the Post-Mastership required a man who could devote 
his whole time to the work. With these minor exceptions the 
number of officials in the Straits Settlements remained, in 1867 
the same as it had been in 1837, although the volume of work had 
increased manyfold. 

The actual degree of independence possessed by the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements from 1830 to 1867 is difficult to 
estimate. It is nowhere clearly defined, and must be deduced 
from a study of the records. Apparently it was very limited. 
The Company’s form of administration was highly centralised, and 
a detailed account of everything great and small was made to the- 
Government of India. AIL matters of importance were referred 
to it for decision, and even in the most insignificant local affairs — 
such as the construction of a twenty ton gunboat for use against 
pirates- — action was usually deferred until India’s sanction had 
been, received. This rule was strictly enforced, especially in eases 
where the policy proposed by the local government would increase 
the expenditure. Until 1864-5 the Straits Settlements had a heavy 
annual, deficit which was met from the Indian Treasury, ( 44 ) and 
as the Company had derived no profit from Malaya since the 
cessation of its China trade in 1833, it was always unwilling to 
sanction proposals which seemed likely to add to the drain upon 
its resources. If any project involved an increase in the annual 
expenses, the Governors could not obtain approval for it, much 
less undertake it on their own initiative, unless they could show 
that it was of the greatest importance to the prosperity of the 
Straits/ Most of the few problems which required to he dealt 
with during this period did involve directly or indirectly an 

(42) Buckley, * { Singapore, ? J I, 394-97. 

(43 ) Bra (Id ell, ‘ ‘ Statistics J J — 37. 

(44) Bengal and India Public, and Political Consultations passim. 
No small part of the despatches from the Government of the Straits. 
Settlements to India deals with the unavailing attempts of the Straits admi- 
nistration to make revenue balance expenditure. Oavenagh, “Bemi- 
niseenees ’ f — 372. 
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Increased expenditure. Hence they were usually left unsolved 
and handed on as a legacy to the Colonial Office, or else their 
solution was long delayed. Cases in point were the suppression of 
piracy, the Malacca land question, the extension of British power 
in the Malay Peninsula, and the increase of the civil service. The 
Governors were well aware of the Company's attitude, and usually 
refrained from urging projects which they knew would not he 
sanctioned. They contented themselves with pointing out how 
hard they were trying to reduce the deficit, and how much they 
were doing with the limited means at their command. During 
this period the problem of finance conditioned almost every action 
•of the Straits government. 

When a matter was referred to India, a year or more frequently 
•elapsed before the decision was received, because of the enormous 
volume of work with which the Indian administration had to deal. 
Owing to these delays, the interests of the Straits Settlements 
suffered at times; hut on the whole the results were not serious. 
Of the problems which arose between 1826 and 1867, very few 
were of importance,- so that, the injury caused by the delay in 
settling them was not great. The Straits Settlements had 
practically no foreign relations, while the population was small, 
•only 273,231 in 1860, ( 45 ) and on the whole law-abiding. Since 
farming was a minor industry, agricultural problems were much 
more of a side-issue than in most of the Indian Residencies. 
Moreover there were practically no taxes, and such as existed, as 
for example that on opium, were most of them sold by auction to 
Chinese tax-farmers. The task of the Governors was to preserve 
law and order, to construct what roads and public buildings the 
limited revenue would allow, and to sell the tax-farms for as 
large an amount as possible. They had also to cope with piracy 
ns far as their scanty means permitted, and to foster trade and 
agriculture, largely by letting the merchants take care of them- 
selves. 

In the field of foreign affairs the principal duty of the 
•Straits administration was to watch Holland and Siam, and to 
report to the Government of India if they appeared to be taking 
unfair measures against British trade. The government of the 
Straits Settlement had no power to make representations itself. 
In emergencies however, when immediate action was clearly 
imperative and there was no time to await instructions from India, 
the Governor could act on his own responsibility. It was on this 
ground for example that Cavenagh justified his bombardment of 
Trenggami in 1862. Foreign affairs were of much less importance 
than they had been in 1818 to 1826. After 1827 the aggressive 
policy; of Siam in the Peninsula was practically confined to 
Kelantan and Trenggami, where British trade interests were small. 
'Even there it: was much less high-handed than formerly. In the 

(45) P. P., IT. O., No. 259 of 1862, p. 55: Braddell, < ‘ Statistics * } — 2 . 
19.25] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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Malay Peninsula the Company was wedded to a policy of strict 
non-intervention, and the Governors were practically precluded 
from taking any steps to increase British influence or protect 
British merchants there. Since the Directors" attitude was well- 
known, it was rarely that the Governors even proposed a more 
aggressive poliey.( 4C j 

During the period 1786 to 1867 training and selection of the- 
Covenanted Civil Servants was very different from the system 
which prevails at the present day. Between 1786 and 1805 the 
small staff was composed partly of Bengal officials without previous 
experience in Malaya, and in a few cases of men who, like Captain' 
Light, had not formerly been employed by the Company, but were 
appointed because of their local knowledge. When the Penang 
Presidency was established in 1805 the Company decided to build 
up a “ distinct ’" Straits Civil Service separate from that of India,, 
and composed of men specially framed in local conditions who 
were to spend their official careers in Malaya. Ten Covenanted 
Servants were sent out as writers, the junior grade in the Com- 
pany's service, and as they were promoted the vacancies in their 
ranks were filled by fresh appointments. Following the custom 
of the Company from this time onwards promotion was usually by 
seniority, determined by length of service. The rule however was 
not always strictly enforced. After 1805 the higher posts were 
usually no longer filled by officials detached from the Indian 
Presidencies, but by the promotion of civil servants who from long 
residence at Penang were acquainted with Malayan conditions. 
The four exceptions to this rule were Governors Bamierman, who 
opposed the foundation of Singapore in 1819, Fullerton, (1824- 
1830), Butterworth (1843-1855), and Cavenagh (1858-1S6T). 
Colonels Bamierman, Butterworth and Cavenagh were Indian 
army officers, and Fullerton, a man of unusual ability, had been 
a member of the Council of the Madras Presidency. (* 47 ) 

Civil Servants destined for the Straits received their 
preliminary training at the Company’s college of Ilaileyhury, 
which was founded in 1806. The principal subjects were Greek 
and Latin, Mathematics, Law, Philosophy, Political Economy., 
English History and Geography. Little attention was paid to 
Oriental studies, since the object of the course was to give a liberal 
education, and leave the special training until the student arrived 
ill the last. Owing* to the influence of the Directors, the standard 
of excellence at this period was not liigh.( 48 ) Graduates of 

(46) v. chapter on “Native Policy. 

(47) 8. o.R. Vol. 186: April 18, 1805. Ibid., Yol. 86: July 25, 1822. 
I bid., Yol. 94: Feb. 19, 1824. Ibid., Yol. 95: Aug. 20 and 26, 1824. Ibid., 
Yol. 99: March 10, 1825. and passim. Ibid., Yol. 110: July 31, 1826. Ibid., 
Vol. 194: Oct. 12, 1825. B. Pub., Range 13, Yol. 44: Oct. 9, .1843, No. 3. 
Anson, “About Others and Myself, * ’ 285. Lowell, “Colonial Civil 
Service . ’ ’ 8-9. Bueklev, “Singapore, ?? II, 616-18, 676. 

(48) Lowell, “Colonial Civil Service , 1 * 11-14. 
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Haileybury who were sent to India were required to study 
Oriental languages and law at the colleges established at Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta before beginning their work.( 40 ) No similar 
institution existed in the Straits for the study of Malay, Siamese 
and Chinese, and the Civil Servants learned them on their own 
initiative in their spare time. The records do not contain much 
information on the subject, but it would seem that a knowledge 
of the languages was not compulsory, and that information regard- 
ing native laws and customs was gradually acquired in the course 
of their duties. The language of which a knowledge was most 
essential was Malay, since it was the u lingua franca ” of the 
Straits. By 1828 however very! few of the Civil Servants knew it, ( r, ° ) 
Those who had studied Siamese were far fewer: indeed the only 
officials who spoke it appear to have been Captain Burney and 
Lieutenant Low, officers of the Madras army who gained a laiow- 
ledge of it while stationed in the Straits. ( 5l ) After 1830 a few 
of the officials learned Chinese, especially Bonham, Governor from 
1837 to 1843, who devoted himself to the study of the Chinese 
language and customs. ( 52 ) The importance of a knowledge of the 
languages was however recognised by the Penang Council, and at 
least after 1826 an effort was made to encourage their study. 
Absence from office during regular hours for this purpose was 
forbidden: but an allowance w'as generally made to the student for 
paying his “ munslii ”, or native teacher. The examination in 
Malay, which was held by senior members of the civil service, 
embraced the subjects of Malay grammer, conversational Malay, 
translation from English into Malay, and Malay into English. 
Successful candidates were given a bonus of Bs 2000 (at that time 
about £225). For proficiency in Chinese or Siamese the bonus 
was Es3500 (about £394). The most successful candidates were 
appointed Translators of the native languages, and were given an 
increase of salary above the fixed office allowance of from about 
£22 to £28 a month. In some cases a much larger bonus was 
granted. Lieutenant Low for example was given £450 in 1824 
for proficiency in Siamese.( r>y ) When the Penang Presidency 
ceased to exist in 1830 these regulations were abolished, and no 
further reward was given for the study of native languages.( 54 ) 
It appears uncertain whether a knowledge of them was now made 
compulsory, but in 1867 Sir Hercules Eobinson reported that all 
the Indian officials in the Straits knew Malay. ( r,r> ) The failure to 

(49) Ibid., 10. American Historical Review, Jan. 1899, p. 267 — H* M, 
-Stephens. 

(50) S.S.B., Vol., -184: April 15, 1828. 

(51) Ibid., Vol, 94 passim. K' ■' 

(52) *‘Amer. Hist. Review* * — Jan., 1899, pp. 256-58, H. M. Stephens. 

(53) Yol. 94: Passim, Ibid., Yol. 95: July 22, 1824 Ibid., 
Yol. 110: July 31, 1826. Ibid., Vol. 119; Nov. 20 and 29, 1827. Ibid., Vol. 
184: April 15 and Nov. 24, 1828, and passim. 

(54) B. Pub., Range 12, Yol. 56: Dec. 7, 1830, No. 13. 

(55) P. P., Command Paper 3672, (1866), p. 15, (Yol. LIT). 
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make a knowledge of native languages compulsory was of less 
importance than it would otherwise have been since until about 
1855 the Straits G overrun ent was mainh composed of ex-meinbers 
•of the old Penang and Bencoolen Civil Services, many of whom 
knew the Malay language well. 

The survival of these officials was of great importance in the 
history of the Civil Service after 1830. Without their long local 
experience the depleted staff would have found the task of govern- 
ment vastly more difficult. When the Eastern Presidency was 
abolished in 1830 there were 'about twenty Covenanted officials 
in the Straits, while the number of positions was reduced to eight. 
The Directors refused to allow those who were thus deprived of 
their posts to he transferred to the Indian Civil Service, but gave 
them the alternatives of retiring on pensions or of being retained 
in the Straits as unemployed supernumeraries. Their salaries 
were to be small but as vacancies occurred they would be re- 
appointed to the Straits Civil Service. The Directors also decided, 
that no further cadets should be sent out from England to join 
the Straits administration. All vacancies which should occur 
after the last of the supernumeraries had been reappointed were 
to be filled by members of the Bengal Civil Service. ( 5tt ) Several 
of the ex-officials retired on the pensions offered, but over half 
preferred to remain. It thus happened that until 1855 practically 
all the more important positions, and until about 1845 every post 
was held by former members of the Penang Civil Service. ( r>7 ) As 
late as 18(50 there was still one survivor of the old regime, W. T. 
Lewis, the Resident Councillor of Penang.p 18 ) It was only about 
1845 that Bengal civilians began to be appointed. 

Four typical cases may be quoted as examples of how long 
ihe men trained in the Penang Civil Sendee continued in office 
in the Straits. Samuel George Bonhaui, who entered the Ben- 
coolen Civil Service in 1818, was transferred to the Straits 
Settlements in 1824, and became Assistant Resident of Singapore. 
From 1837 to 1843 he was Governor of the Straits Settlements. 
Owing to his knowledge of the Chinese language and customs he 
was appointed Governor of Hong Kong from 1848 to 1854. He 
played an important part in the early history of Hong Kong, and 
on his retirement was made a baronet. ( 50 ) Another example was 
E. A. Blundell, a graduate of the Company's college at Ad dis- 
cerning who came to the Straits as a Writer in 1820. lie gradually 
rose in rank, becoming Resident Councillor of Malacca and Penang, 

(56) Despatches to Bengal, Voi. 110: April 7, 3829. P. P., 1S3 1-32, 
IX, p. 7S2 (Voi. 1 of Evidence on Affairs of the E. Ind. Co.) 

(57) Stephens, “Amor. Hist. Review , ’ 1 Jan. 1899, p. 255, 262. 

■ (58) P. P., H. of (X, No. 259 of 1862, p. 19 (Voi. XL). 

(59) Stephens, 1 c Ainer. Hist. Review , , } Jan. 1899, p. 256, 258. S. S. K., 
Voi. 394: Oct. 32, 1825. B. Pol. Range 123, Voi. 59: March 5, 1824, 
Xo. 49. Buckley “Singapore,” I, 383-84. 
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and finally Governor, from 1855 to 1858. ( G0 ) Church, who was 
Resident Councillor of Singapore for nineteen years, from 1837 
until his resignation in 1856, joined the Beneoolen Civil Service 
in 1815, and was transferred to the Straits in 1824. ( 01 ) Samuel 
Carling, who entered the Beneoolen service in 1809, was trans- 
ferred to the Straits in 1824. From 1833 to 1855 he was 
successively Eesident Councillor of Malacca and Penang, and 
Assistant Resident at Singapore. After forty-six years’ service, 
he retired on a pension of £250 a year. ( 02 ) 

The Madras Army also supplied the Straits with some of its 
ablest officials. From an early date the garrison was drawn from 
Madras, and a number of the officers studied Malay as a hobby. 
Those who became proficient were often detached from their 
regiments for administrative work.( GS ) Captain Burney, who made 
the treaty with Siam in 1826, entered the Straits service in this 
manner. (° 4 ) Another typical case was that of Colonel James Low, 
an officer' of Madras ' Native infantry, who joined the Penang 
establishment in 1818. He studied both Malay and Siamese, and 
was several times sent as envoy to native states in connection 
with Burney’s mission to Siam. ( 05 ) From 1823 to 1840 he was 
in charge of Province Wellesley. He then became Assistant Eesi- 
dent at Singapore, and in 1850 returned to Europe. (®°j In 1860 
six out of the nineteen members of the administration, including, 
the Eesident Councillor of Malacca, were officers of the Madras 
Army.( 07 ) Between 1830 and 1867 two of the Governors of the 
Straits Settlements were also Madras army officers, namely Colonel 
Buttervvorth, Deputy Quartermaster General of the Madras Army, 
who was Governor from 1843 to 1855, and Colonel Cavenagh, 
Governor from 1858 to 1867. Neither had had any previous 
experience in Malaya, since their whole careers had been spent 
in India. The appointments were for this reason unusual, hut 
Butterworth and Cavenagh proved to he two of the most capable 
governors sent to Malaya. ( ({N ) 

(60) S'. SLR., VoL 94: Feb. 5, 1824. Ibid., 110: Aug. 7, 1820. 
Biicklev. “ Sin gupore,” II, 507, 619, 666. P. Pub., Range 13, VoL 69: 
April 12, 1848, No. 7-8. 

(61) Buckley, “Singapore”— I, 325-27. S.S.B., Vol. 102: June 30, 

1825. Ibid., Vol. 194: Oct. 12, 1825. 1. Pub., Bang* 188, Vol. 39: Oct. 24, 

1856, No. 40-49. 

(62) S. S.B., Vol. 194: Oct 12, 1825. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 44; 
Oct. 9, 1843, No. 3. India Financial, Range 210, Vol, 53: June 15, 
1855, No. 116. 

(63) Stephens, 1 1 Anier. Hist. Review , 3 1 Jan. 1899, p. 255. 

(64) y. Chapter on ‘ * Anglo-Slamese Relations.’ * 

(65) Ibid. 

(66) S. S. R., Vol. 66: Jan. 1, 1818. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 34: Aug. 
19, and Nov. 18, 1840. Buckley. 1 ^Singapore,” I, 366. 

(67) P. P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862, p. 19 (Vol. XR). 

(68) B. Pub.. Range 13. Vol. 44: Oct. 9, 1843, No. 3. Buckley, 
“Singapore,” II, 616-18, 676. 
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The ITncoven anted Civil Servants in the Straits were usually 
residents of Malaya employed as the Government had need of their 
services. The Company’s rule that only the less important and 
less lucrative posts were open to them was on the whole observed, 
hut on several occasions it was broken. The reason was that it 
was very difficult to find Covenanted servants qualified to deal 
with the peculiar problems of Malaya, so that the administration 
was compelled to use the services of local residents.^ 10 ) The rule 
was most completely broken in the case of W. T. Lewis, an Ini- 
covenanted official at Bencoolen from 1806 to 1824. He was 
transferred to the Straits, and obtained the favour of Governor 
Fullerton, who made him head of the Land Department at 
Malaeca.( 70 ) In 1840 lie became Assistant at Penang, then Resi- 
dent Councillor of Malacca, and finally, in 1855, Resident 
Councillor of Penang, one of the most important posts in the 
.administration. Lewis held this position until he retired in 
1860.( T1 ) This case appears to he unique in the early history of 
the Straits Settlements. Another Un covenanted official who held 
an important office was I) unman, who was Commissioner of Police 
at Singapore from 1856 to 1871, and Assistant Resident. ( 7 ~) 
Wester bout, a Dutch inhabitant of Malacca, was in charge of 
Naming after its conquest in 1832, and in 1837 was appointed 
Assistant at Malacca. In each case the appointment was avowedly 
made because no one else could be found equally competent to 
undertake the work.( 73 ) A fair number of other instances are to 
be found of Uncovenanted officials holding important positions. ( 74 ) 
The Civil Service in British Malaya was thus, as the Governor- 
General of India wrote in 1859, “ nearly as mixed in its material 
as the population which it governs.”( 75 ) The disappearance of 
the members of the old Penang Service did not lessen the efficiency 
of the government. So thoroughly had they trained their sub- 
ordinates that their influence lasted long after their disappearance. 
In 1867 the Government was conducted by a very competent body 
of officials, with splendid traditions of duty. Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, who was sent to report on the conditions existing in the 
Settlements just before the transfer to the Colonial Office, paid 

(69) India Home Consultations. Range 187, Yol. 57: Jan. 1S,“~1854, 
No. 50-55. 

(70) v. Chapter on “Malacca Land Problem. ’ 7 

(71) P. P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862. p. 19 (Yol. XL). B'. Pub., 
Range 13, Yol 34: Sept. 18, 1840, No. 11. L Pub., Range 188, Yol. 6 : Aug. 
18, 1854, No. 11. Ibid., Yol. 13: Feb. 2, 1-855, No. 8. 

(72) I. Financial: Range 210, Yol. 53: June 15, 1855, No. 116-21. 
Buckley, “Singapore/ 7 1, 394-97. 

(73) B. Pub., Range 33, Yol. 64: June 2, 1847. 

.(74) P. P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862, p. 19, (Yol. XL). 

(75) P. P., H. of No. 259 of 1862, p. 12, (Yol. XL). 
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high tribute to the calibre and qualifications of the Straits Civil 
Service. ( 70 ) 

Only in one respect, the absence of a separate Malayan Civil 
Service, did the establishment fail to meet with his approval. In 
1830 the Directors bad decided that in future no graduates of 
Hailey bury should be appointed directly to the Straits, but that 
when vacancies occurred they should be filled by men detached 
from Bengal. The result did not answer their anticipations, 
Bengal civilians began to be appointed to Malaya about 1845. 
They were given subordinate positions, and it was intended to 
advance them to the higher offices when they had gained a know- 
ledge of local conditions. Governor Bntterworth supported the 
experiment, but in 1854 he informed the Government of India 
that it bad failed. Owing to the small number of important 
positions the chances of promotion were very few compared with 
those of Bengal. Everyone therefore after a short experience 
wished to return to India. The requests were granted, and Butter- 
worth predicted that this would always be the attitude a with 
every civil servant possessing energy and ambition/’ The ad- 
ministration lost their services just when their local experience 
was making them valuable. ( 77 ) The Governor-General of India,. 
Lord Canning, in 1859 described the situation in even stronger 
terms. He wrote that since India “ now. . . .has no Chinese ser- 
vice in which its officers can look for advancement as they rise 
in standing, in truth, it has come to this, that no officer of the 
Indian Civil Service will willingly go to the Straits /for a 
permanency, except in the position of governor. To be transferred 
there at the beginning of his career, on the understanding that 
he shall remain attached to the Straits throughout the whole or 
even the greater portion of it, would involve so large a sacrifice of 
prospects on the part of a young Indian Civil Servant, that he 
cannot reasonably be expected to make it/’ ( 7S ) 

Lord Canning also emphasized the “ absolute necessity ” for 
the Straits officials receiving a special training instead of being 
left to gain their knowledge in the course of their work. He 
described the existing system as “ a positive evil.” “ Indian 
officers have no opportunity of acquiring experience of the habits 
or the language of either Malays or Chinese, and accordingly, 
when officers are sent to the Straits, they have everything to learn. 
The Government of India is unable to keep a close watch upon 
their efficiency; the field is so narrow as to afford little or no room 
to the Governor of the Settlements for exercising a power of 

(76) Stephens, * * Amer. Hist. Review, ’ 7 Jan. 1899, 264. P. P., 
(3672,) 1866, p. 15, (Yol. LII). 

(77) B. Pub., Range 13, Yol. 65: July 28, 1847, Ho. 2. Ibid., Yol. 
66: Oct. 27, 1847. India Home Consult. Range 187, Yol. 57; Jan. 13, 1854, 
Ho. 50-55. 

(78) P. P., H. of C., Ho. 259 of 1862, p. 13 (Yol. XL). 
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selection in recommending to a vacant office; and there is 
consequently so complete an absence of stimulus to exertion, that 
it may well he doubted whether Indian civil officers sent to the 
Straits ever become thoroughly well qualified for, or heartily 
interested in the duties they have to discharge. The character of 
the Chinese, the most important and at times a very unmanage- 
able part of the. population of the Straits Settlements, is quite 
different from that of any people with which Indian officers have 
to deal. . . .{Tiny are) the very opposite of our Indian fellow sub- 
jects.'’ ( 70 ) Sir Hercules Robinson agreed with Lord Canning, 
and advised the Colonial Office that cadets should be sent out to 
learn the languages and customs, of the Chinese and Malays, and 
a separate Straits Civil Service built up, composed of men specially 
trained in the peculiar conditions of Malaya. (*”) -From the ac- 
ceptance of tin's, policy has arisen the Civil Service in British 
Malaya as it exists to-day. 

(79) Ibid. 

(SO) P. P., Command -Paper 3672, (1806), p. 16, (Vol. LII). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Malacca Land Problem 1825-1884. 

The most serious problem with which the Government of the 
Straits Settlements had to deal at Malacca was land settlement. It 
has been aptly described as Tone long history of want of know- 
ledge on one side, and fraud and evasion on the other.” f 1 '* In 
order to understand the peculiar difficulties it is necessary to 
describe briefly the Malay form of land-tenure, according to which 
the Dutch land-holders of Malacca held their estates in 1824. By 
the Malay code all land was the property of the Raja, who had the 
right. 

(1) l.o dispose of all waste (i.e. uncultivated) lands as he 
chose ; 

(2) to receive a percentage, usually one-tenth, of the produce 
of all cultivated lands ; 

(3) to exact forced service from his raayats or peasantry. It 
was unpaid, and neither its nature nor amount was defined 
by Malay law. 

The raayat also had certain rights which were as inalienable 
as those of his feudal superior. 

(1) He was usually permitted by his Raja to take up without 
interference as much waste land as he could cultivate. 
The reason for this was that the population was small, 
while the land area was large and covered with such heavy 
jungle as to be useless until it had been cleared. 

(2) He could not he ejected from his land as long as 

(i) he rendered the forced service demanded, and paid a 
percentage of his produce, usually one-tenth, to his 
Raja; 

(ii) he did not let liis land go out of cultivation. In the 
case of rice fields, for example, the proprietary rights 
lasted as long as the area was under cultivation, and 
for three years thereafter; while in the case of 
orchards, they lasted as long as any fruit tree survi ved 
as evidence that the land had formerly been cul- 
tivated. The rules for other varieties of farm-land 
followed the same principle. In all cases, when the 
land went out of cultivation the former owner ceased 
to have any claim to it. It then became Waste Land 
(lanah mail, u dead land ”) and could be granted by 
the Raja to whomsoever he chose. 

(1) J. K. A. S. S. B., XIII, 100. W.E. Maxwell. 
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It will be observed that despite the Baja’s nominal right to all 
the land, as long as the raayat complied with the conditions under 
which he held it he could not be ejected. 

When a Baja granted lands to a favourite— whether waste or 
cultivated, or both— he did not thereby surrender his own title to 
it, nor did he in any way interfere with the rights of the cultivators. 
All that he gave up to the grantee was the power to exercise the 
royal privileges of 

(1) disposing of all waste lands, and 

(2) collecting the tenth from the raayat s. 

In other words, the apparent owner of a tract of land was not a 
landlord in the English sense, but was really, to use the Indian 
term, a sort of Zemindar. He could not claim the ownership of his 
land — that lay with the Baja — nor dispossess his tenants; his sole 
right was to collect from his estates, a revenue the amount of which 
were fixed by custom. The exact position of what one may call 
the Malay Zemindar is a point of the utmost importance, since this 
was really the status of the so-called Dutch Proprietors who in 1825 
were in possession of Malacca Territory. ( 2 ) 

The reason for this was simple : the Portuguese, and after 
them the Dutch, on their conquest of Malacca, simply retained the 
unwritten native land-tenure unchanged. In the other Dutch 
possessions, even in Java, the centre of their power, they consistently 
followed the same policy. Furthermore the Dutch archives at 
Malacca show that they upheld the customary rules of native land- 
tenure there, and did not draw up any other system of land-laws. 
About 1824 the Government of Holland considered the advisability 
of enacting a code of regulations which was founded in all respects 
upon native custom and had nothing in common with any European 
system. Owing to the approaching transfer of Malacca the project 
was dropped. From these considerations it is clear that the so- 
called Dutch Proprietors who in 1825 claimed to be the landlords 
of their estates in the English sense of the term were really nothing 
more than Malay Zemindars. The title to their lands remained 
with the Government, as the inheritor of the rights of the ancient 
Sultans of Malacca whom the Portuguese 'had expelled in 1511; 
and all that they bad received from the Dutch Company was the 
right to collect and enjoy the tenth from their lands. This they 
did through Chinese farmers Le. individuals who bought from them 
the right to collect it, just as they bought the opium, and other 
farms, in Penang and Singapore. These concessions must have 
been of very little value to the Dutch Proprietors owing to the 
restrictions upon agriculture, and it is probable that they never 
lived on or visited their lands. They were absentee Zemindars, 
taking no interest in their estates beyond trying to secure as high 
a price as possible for the sale of their privileges. The Proprietors 

(2) IbicL, 77-93, 105-110. 
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undoubtedly understood their own position, although the British 
officials did not, and for some years they tried to deceive the Straits 
Government into treating them »ais “ bona fide” owners of the 
soiL( 3 ) As subsequent pages show, it required much toilsome 
investigation of the archives of Malacca before the new adminis- 
tration ascertained that their real status was the one outlined above. 

When the Company’s officials arrived from Penang in 1825 
they found that with the exception of the small state of Nailing, 
the whole of Malacca Territory outside the limits of the town was 
in the possession of a, few individuals, the majority of whom were 
Dutch, who claimed to be, not Zemindars, hut the absolute owners 
■of their property, jungle as well as cultivated land. The raayats 
they declared were merely their tenants. ( 4 ) The “ Proprietors,” 
as they called themselves, were trying to succeed in a colossal game 
of bluff, trusting to British ignorance of local conditions to alter 
their status from that of Zemindars to absolute owners of the soil. 
It might have been expected that since Malacca had already been 
held by the Company’s troops from 1795 to 1818, much information 
would have been acquired about local conditions. The earlier 
■occupation however had been military and of uncertain duration. 
The administration appears to have continued much as it had been 
under the Dutch Company, the British Resident not interfering 
or interesting himself greatly in it. The only changes seem to have 
been the removal of the restrictions on trade and agriculture and 
Lord Minto’s abolition of judicial torture. ( 5 ) The Company was 
therefore unable to secure any enlightenment from this source. 

Governor Fullerton at once ordered an investigation to be 
undertaken, in order to discover whether the Proprietors’ claims 
were true. To obtain reliable information was by no means easy. 
Those best qualified to explain the situation, the Proprietors them- 
selves, were the last persons to wreck the game which they were 
playing; and the only other source of information, the Dutch 
archives at Malacca presented many difficulties. Two centuries of 
neglect, and. white ants had utterly destroyed many of the records, 
while of those which survived some were almost indecipherable. To 
cap the climax, when the Dutch administration left Malacca it 
carried off part of the archives, including all the original deeds 
granting their lands to the Proprietors. Dnder these circumstances 
progress was slow, and between 1825 and 1827 meetings of the 
council held to settle the land question had several times to be 
postponed in order that a further investigation of the records might 
be made.(D It was not until 1828 that the matter w as finally 

(3) .Ibid., 93-95, 148-52. S.S.R., Vol. 168- Jan. 30, 1828. Fullerton's 

Minute. A A ; : v A':'-/ VvA A IV'AVVcA Ac 

(4) J.R.A.S.S.B., XIII, 152. J. I. A., II, 736-40. Hon. E. A. 
Blundell, later Governor of the Straits. S. S.B., Vol. 172, July 5, 1827. 

(5) J. R. A. S. S. B., XIII, 148. 

(6) Ibid., 152, 6. S. R., Vol. 168. Jan. 30, 1828 and S.S.R., Vol.,172. 

July 5, 1827. Av.;; 
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settled, and even then serious mistakes were made through- 
ignorance. 

The first important meeting held to consider the Malacca land- 
problem appears to have been on July 5, 1827. The discussion was 
summed up in an able Minute of Governor Fullerton. (' ) He 
pointed out that since all the original deeds granting land had been 
taken away bv the Dutch in 1825, it was very difficult to ascertain 
the exact" rights of the Government, the -Proprietors* and the 
Raayats. What evidence had been obtained from the archives 
however contradicted the claims of the Proprietors that they were 
not Zemindars but absolute owners of the soil. F urthermpre the 
evidence appeared to show that the grants had been made in order 
to encourage certain forms of agriculture, and that the government 
had the right to resume uncultivated land. The Proprietors had 
used their privileges and neglected all their obligations, so that the 
Government seemed to have a legal right to take away their estates. 
On their part, the Proprietors did not question the legality of this 
attitude, but contended that it was unjust since they were unaware 
that the possession of their land involved any liabilities — presum- 
ably because they had never taken the trouble to find out the terms 
of their grants, and the Dutch Government had been equally lax 
in enforcing them. 

When an attempt was made to discover the relations existing 
between the Proprietors and the Raayats, confusion and con trad ic 
tion became even more marked. The Proprietors claimed to be the 
absolute owners of their estates, both waste land -and cultivated; 
yet in the next breath they admitted that while there was no law 
fixing rent the general custom was for the landlord to receive one 
tenth of the produce. They also admitted that as long as the 
tenant paid it he could, not be evicted, and could sell, mortgage or 
bequeath Ms farm, or increase it by taking up waste land at will. 
Fullerton saw the inconsistency in such statements, and made a 
shrewd guess at the Proprietors’ -real position. He was already 
strongly inclined to believe that the tenth described as the usual 
rent, was not a land-rent at all, but a tax — the immemorial right 
of the Malay Raja to one-tenth of the produce of his lands. The 
Dutch Company, as the inheritor of this right, had granted it to 
the Proprietors, who were therefore, he suspected, not the absolute 
and unfettered owners of their land, but merely individuals who 
had the right to a percentage of the produce, fso decision was made 
however, and the question was postponed pending further investiga- 
tion. ■ yt Dy; 

On March 7, 1827, the Resident Councillor of Malacca reported 
to the Penang Council that so far as he could ascertain the wording 
of the grants did not warrant the conclusion that they were irrt-voc- 

(7) S.S.R., Vol. 172, July 5, 1827. 
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•able, as the Proprietors contended. ( s ) About the same time a 
document was discovered in the archives which proved that Fuller- 
ton's surmise was correct, and that the “Proprietors” were not 
land-owners, but Zemindars. This was a® proclamation issued by 
the Butch Government in 1819, referring to one in. 1778 which 
expressly forbade Proprietors to demand more than one-tenth of 
the produce from their tenants. The Council met on January 30, 
1828, and agreed that the proclamation proved that the Dutch 
'Company had given up, not the absolute right of ownership to the 
soil, but merely the government's right to collect from it one-tenth 
of the produce. The Dutch Proprietors " had no other claims upon 
the produce, nor upon the occupiers, not founded in abuse." 

The cultivators were the real proprietors of the soil. (°) It 
was therefore clear that to take over the lands would not be an 
act of high-handed spoliation, but would be perfectly justifiable, 
provided the Proprietors were compensated. That to do so was 
desirable, the Governor and his Council did not doubt for a 
moment. In the first place, the Proprietors had done nothing to 
encourage agriculture, and did not even take sufficient interest in 
their estates to collect the tenth, preferring to farm it out to Chinese. 
So negligent were they that they did not even know the amount 
which was due to them, so that in practice they received from the 
.Chinese far less than one-tenth. a The Proprietors will neither 
cultivate the land themselves or allow others to do so. Few of 
them have ever quitted the town of Malacca or visited estates not 
fifteen miles distant.” ( l0 ) Despite the great fertility of the soil, 
only 5000 acres were under cultivation in the whole of Malacca 
Territory, and a district which could easily be self-supporting had 
to import over half of its grain. The Council felt persuaded that 
if the deadening incubus of the Proprietors were removed, agri- 
culture would greatly increase. ( u ) The second consideration, which 
strongly influenced the Council, was that the Malay raayats suffered 
great oppression, because of the Proprietor's practice of annually 
auctioning the right to collect the tenth to the Chinese. The 
Proprietors made no attempt to protect their raayats from extortion, 
and the tax-collector “ having only one year’s interest in the 
country, extracts from it the most lie can, and it appears. . . .that 
moreover their services are required, and labour exacted from the 
tenants: in short they are kept in a state of vassalage and servitude 
quite inconsistent with the encouragement of cultivation. The 
right of levying the government rent carries with it all the real 
power of the state; that right vested in the Dutch proprietors, 

(8) S. 8. R., Yol. 116, 8. 8. R., Yol. 195, Directors Letters to Penang, 
June .17, 1829. 

(9) S. S. R., Vol. 168. S. S. R., Yol. 171. Directors' Letter to Penang, 
Sept. 30, 1829. 

(10) 8.S.B., Vol. 172, July 5, 1827. 

(11) Ibid., S. a R,, 168: Jan. 30, 1828. 
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by them transferred in the inass to Chinese, has established a power 
and influence in that class too great even for the officers of Govern- 
ment to hold in cheek.” ( 12 ) 

* ■ k 

Last, but by no means least, the Council confidently hoped that 
eventually as a result of the increased cultivation which they 
believed would follow the elimination of the Proprietors, the revenue 
would increase sufficiently to pay the cost of the administration of 
Malacca. Hitherto there had always been a heavy annual deficit,, 
for while the expenses of government were large, only a small 
revenue was obtained from a decaying settlement with a rapidly 
decreasing trade and a stagnant agriculture. ( 18 } 

A further consideration however influenced the Governor more- 
than any of the foregoing : he wished to make Malacca the capital of 
the Straits Settlements. As the former centre of Malay, Dutch 
and Portuguese power in the Peninsula, it had amongst Malays a 
prestige immeasurably greater than Penang or Singapore. The 
central position, within two days* sail of Singapore and four of 
Penang, made Malacca more suitable than either of the other two- 
towns for the headquarters of the garrison in the Straits, “ fn a 
political point of view it is conveniently situated for combatting” 
the intrigues of Siam in the Malay states, and “it is besides near 
enough to the south end of the Straits to watch the proceedings of 
the Netherlands Government.” Knowing that the soil of Malacca 
was fertile, and that eleven-twelfths of it were uncultivated, Ful- 
lerton was convinced that with “unremitting zeal and exertion” on 
the part of the government, agriculture would, as in India, prosper 
exceedingly under the security and justice of British rule. To deny 
the possibility of this “seems a perfect libel on British adminis- 
tration.” Fullerton saw that with the competition of Penang and 
Singapore, Malacca’s days as a great trading-centre were over, and 
that “it must look entirely to its own lagri cultural resources for im- 
provement.” In this it had a great advantage over the other two- 
settlements because far more land was available for cultivation,. 
Fullerton believed that the agriculture of Malacca could be in- 
creased to such an extent that it would not only provide sufficient 
revenue to cover the cost of administration, but would also grow 
enough rice to feed the whole population of the Straits Settlements. 
They would thus no longer be dependent for the greater part of their 
"food upon Kedah, Sumatra, and Java*, which being outside the con- 
trol of the Penang Presidency, sometimes caused much distress by 
raising barriers against export. ( 14 ) Because of very inaccurate 
information, Fullerton’s terms to the Proprietors were too liberal,, 
but at least, his actions were not clue to blind and reckless extra- 
vagance. 

(12) S.aR., Vol. 168. Jan. 30, 1828. 

(13) S.S.R., VoL 127, July 5, 1827, Vol. 195: Directors’* : 

Letter to Penang, June 17, 1829. S. S. B., 128: April 7, 1828. 

(14.) S.S.R., 127: July 5, 1827. 128: April 7, 1828. 
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For all these reasons The Council decided to buy back from 
the Proprietors their right to levy the tenth on all cultivated lands, 
about 5000 of the 64000 acres in Malacca Territory. It declined 
to recognize that they had any title to the Waste Land, and at once 
resumed possession without ■■ compensation. ( 15 ) The Proprietors 
acquiesced in the justice of this step, and made no demands for 
compensation. They were also willing to sell their right to the 
tenth . ( Uj ) Many of the titles were questionable, and a large 
number of the estates had grown by dubious means. Nevertheless 
the Council decided to treat the Proprietors generously ; “ the 
circumstance of their having been long in possession of the rights* 
such as they are , is the main argument to induce the offer of 
pecuniary compensation for then resumption.” ( 17 ) It therefore- 
decided that the Proprietors should surrender all their rights in 
return for annual pensions, “ the full equivalent of what they now 
receive. . . .payable as long as the British Government shall remain 
in possession of Malacca.” ( 18 ) 

Lewis, the Superintendent of Lands at Malacca, was ordered 
to negotiate with the Proprietors. On June 13, 1828, he reported 1 
to the Council that the tenth on almost all the lands had been trans- 
ferred to the Company, in return for a total annual compensation 
of about £1735.11.0. ( 10 ) The transfer of the lands was not com- 
plete, a few small estates, amounting in all to four or five square 
miles, being left unredeemed because their Proprietors were absent: 
from Malacca, or legally incapable of making a contract. In 1884 
they were still unredeemed. ( 20 ) As a temporary measure, the 
tenth was farmed from July to December 1828 ; but on December 
11, 1828, the Penang Council ordered that in future it should not 
be farmed, but collected by the Malacca Land Department^ 21 ) 
Full information of the Government’s land-policy was sent to the 
Directors, and in their reply they expressed themselves as “ex- 
tremely glad” that the Proprietor’s rights had been redeemed. 
They also approved the CouneiPs proposal to manage the lands- 
directly. ( 22 ) 

In the same despatch the Directors gave their approval to the- 
code of land-laws which had been submitted to them. Pending 
their decision, the regulations had already been in force as a 
temporary measure since 1828, ( 23 ) This code, Regulation IN of 

(15) Ibid., S. & B., 168; Jan. 30, 1828." ~ 

(16) Ibid. 

(17) Ibid. 

(18) Ibid. 

(19) S.S.R., 168: June 13, 1888. Probably through a copyist's 
error, the compensation in Lewis' Report is given as £15,370 and Bs 17,100*. 
Both are wrong, the right amount being Bs 17,354 (B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 
42: Jan. 25, 1843, No 1; J. LA., II, 740, Blundell: Braddell, ‘‘Statistics," 1 
11, 55. 

(20) J. B. A. S. S. B., XIII, 164. Sir W. E. Maxwell. 

(21) S.S.R., Vol. 168: June 13, June 25, and December 11, 1828. 

(22) S. S. R., 195: Despatch of Sept. 30, 1829. 

(23) S.S.B., 168: June 25, 1828. 
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1830, was largely responsible for the creation of the Malacca land 
problem. ( 24 ) ' Yet in many respects the laws were admirable, and 
showed that the Penang Council understood Malay land-tenure. 
The Government was declared to have the right to one-tenth of 
the produce of all cultivated lands, while the raayats were also liable 
to the excise and to all other duties which might he established. 
Whether the tenth was to-be paid in money or in kind was left 
undecided for the time. The tax of each district was to be collected 
by its Penghulu, or headman, under the supervision of the Land 
Department, The Penghulixs, as formerly, were to act as police 
and revenue officers in their districts. The Government also re- 
served to itself the “full and absolute right over all waste reserved 
to itself the “ full and absolute right over all waste and forest lands 
not cleared and cultivated ” within the memory of man, or twenty 
years, “ with power to make for their future occupation .... such 
terms as they see fit.” 

The raayaPs rights over the cultivated lands were declared to 
be “ the privilege of transfer by sale, gift, or bequest according to 
the will of the holder, subject always to the tenth,” The Company 
promised not to interfere with lands already under cultivation, 
except that all lands left uncultivated for ten years reverted to it. 
A great boon was conferred upon the Malays by the provision 
abolishing the Company’s right to forced labour, except for such 
public necessities as repairing the roads. Henceforth payment was 
to be made in all such cases. Another provision declared that a 
complete survey was to he undertaken. Hitherto no survey appears 
ever to have been made. Titles describing their holdings were to 
be given the raayats, and these, as well as all future la net- transfers, 
•were to he registered. ( 25 ) 

The fundamental mistake of Regulation IX of 1830 was that 
it was an attempted compromise between two entirely different 
systems of land- tenure, English and Malay. The Company should 
have decided whether it intended to retain the ancient Malay system, 
or to sweep it away and replace it by English land-law. The 
mistake is all the more strange because the Penang Council was well 
acquainted with Malay tenure, and knew how utterly different it was 
to the English system. The history of the OoimeiPs negotiations 
with the Proprietors, and the provisions of Regulation IX of 1830, 
all show this. If further proof were needed, it could he found in 
the Recorders decision in 1829 in. the case of Abdullatif vs. 
Mohammed Leh. The judge correctly described Malay land-tenure, 
mentioning every essential feature of it. ( 28 ) Yet the Company, 
while retaining Malay tenure for the lands then under cultivation, 
decided that for all lands disposed of after 1830’ grants and leases 
should be issued in accordance with the forms of English law. The 

(24) J. R. A. 8. S. B,, XIII, 153. W. E. Maxwell. 

(25) S.S.K., 168: June 25, 1828. S.8.R., 122: March 25, 1830, 

S. S. R., 195: Directors * Despatch of Sept, 30, 1829. 

(26) S.S.R., 171: March 24, 1830. 
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result of combining two utterly different systems of land-tenure 
was “ incessant eonfiision. ?J ( 27 ) Even if the survey contemplated 
by Regulations IX of 1830 had been made, the Land Department 
would have found its task difficult. The survey was however never 
carried out, owing to the sweeping reduction in the Straits Civil 
Service made by the reforms of 1830. In 1831 the Governor of the 
Straits asked that a surveyor he appointed, but in spite of re- 
presentations the Government of India refused to comply until 
1858. ( 28 ) As a result, “the old lands cultivated and liable to 
tenths before 1830 remained subject to the native customs, hut they 
were not identified by registration or survey. Lands taken up and 
brought into cultivation after 1830, could not therefore in sub- 
sequent years be distinguished from them.” The raayats could 
always plead that they had held them prior to 1830, and the Govern- 
ment lacking the records of a survey, could not disprove the claim, 
even when it knew that it was false. ( 29 ) 

As if the situation were not complicated enough already, in 
1835 the Eeeorder ruled that the Singapore Land Regulations of 
1830 were illegal, because they were not a law for imposing taxes, 
the only purpose for which the Straits Government could legislate. 
Since the Malacca Land Regulations had been passed by the same 
authority, they also were illegal. ( 30 ) Moreover in 1834 the Re- 
corder had ruled that the Charter of Justice of 1826 had 
introduced the law of England, except in certain specified cases,, 
and had abrogated any law previously existing. ( 31 ) 

The result of these two decisions may best be shown by a 
Minute of Governor Fullerton of May 18, 1829 which can fairly be 
called prophetic. Owing to the Recorder’s decision the Straits 
Government had no power to pass new land laws ; and if payment of 
the tenth were refused, it had to enforce it through the Recorder’s 
Court, which acted in accordance with the rules of English law,, 
witli all its alow and cumbrous procedure. In the words of Fuller- 
ton’s Minute, the case was “tried under principles that have no* 
relation or resemblance to the local situation of the country and its 
inhabitants .... The land tenures at Malacca bear no analogy or 
resemblance to any English tenure; yet by such they must in case 
of doubt be tried.” Until these two hindrances were reformed it 
was “ quite useless to attempt the realization of any revenue what- 
ever.’^ 32 ) ' ' 4 

Almost immediately the consequence feared by Fullerton began 
to show itself, but to a much more serious extent than he had 

■ (27) JJ. A.S.S.L XIII, 153-57, W, E, Maxwell. Public Letters, 

to Bengal, 1830-31, Yol. 14: June 2, 1830, and Feb. 9, 1831. 

(28) B. Pub., Range, 12, Yol. 59: April 12, 1831, Xo. 27. Braddell, 

“Statistics,” 37. ' Y ' , yYAvAXA 

(29) J. 11. A. S. S. B., XIII, 153-57. Maxwell. 

(30) Ibid., 155, Maxwell. B. Pub. 1834: Passim. 

(31) J. R. A. S. S. B'., XIII, 155. Maxwell. 

(32) Ibid., 156-57. Document not traceable in the records. 
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anticipated. The reason for this was as follows. Soon after 1830 
efforts were begun to induce the raayats to accept title deeds to their 
land drawn up in accordance with the forms of English law. A 
decision of the Court declared the earliest form of lease, technically 
illegal ; and the Directors ordered new leases to be prepared which 
satisfied the technical requirements of English law. Raayats with- 
out valid titles co theii land: .were to be compelled to accept and 
register them.( 33 ) Unfortunately the disallowance of the first 
leases by the Court had been interpreted by the ignorant raayats as 
meaning that henceforth they were to hold their farms rent free, 
or else on payment of a merely nominal amount. ( S4 ) Moreover 
about 1832-33 the Government of the Straits Settlements issued 
orders that the raayats of Malacca and Naning were to be induced 
to pay their tenths in money instead of in kind. ( 35 ) The con- 
servatism of the Malays made them averse both to title deeds and 
money payments, since they were altogether different from anything 
to be found in Malay land-tenure. The principal cause of their 
opposition however was the intrigues of the former Dutch Pro- 
prietors, who for ten years persuaded the ignorant raayats that the 
Government had merely bought the farm of their privileges, and 
not the rights themselves. The Dutch thus preserved most of their 
former authority, and used it to oppose the efforts of the adminis- 
tration. Their manoeuvres were not discovered until in 1837 
Young was appointed Commissioner to examine the affiairs of the 
Straits Settlements. ( se ) 

The assertions of the Proprietors were false ; but the terms of 
the deeds under winch their lands had been redeemed in 1828 lent 
plausibility to their falsehoods. It will be remembered that these 
were to the effect that in return for ail annual payment they 
surrendered all their rights to the Company as long as the British 
should retain possession of Malacca. ( 37 ) Incidentally this wording 
added yet another element to the Malacca land-problem. A few 
years after 1828 it was discovered that the Company could not give 
a full title to any of the land which it had redeemed at such a heavy 
loss, not even to those which were Waste. There was no reasonable 
ground for belief that the British would ever evacuate Malacca, but 
owing to the phraseology of the deeds an intending purchaser could 
only be given a title to any lands he bought for so long as Malacca 
remained under British rule. The result was that capitalists were 
unwilling to invest their money in the settlement and for many 
years in spite of the richness of the soil few plantations were formed 
for the growth of sugar, coconuts, etc., as in Province Wellesley and 
Penang. Land remained undeveloped, and the prosperity and 

(33) Public Letters to Bengal, Vol. 14. June 2. 1830 and Feb. 9, 1831. 

(34) Ibid. 

(35) B. Pub., Range 13, YoL 2: July 22, 1833. 

(36) Despatches to Bengal and India. YoL 28, pp. 957-60. Sept. 1, 
1841. 

(37) S.S.R., 188: Jan. 30, 1828. 
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revenue of Malacca suffered. ( 3S ) This was not remedied until 
1861. 

The result of all these unfavourable conditions was that the 
revenue realized from the tenth, far from yielding a surplus, was 
always much less than the annual payment to the Proprietors. Up 
to 1836 the average annual loss was Bs. 10,000 or about; £100-0’. ( 39 ) 
Incessant references were made to Bengal, and the Bengal Public 
.and Political Consultations of 1830 to' 1840 record constant dis- 
cussions of the subject. It is no exaggeration to say that there was 
scarcely a single meeting of the Bengal Council at which the affairs 
of the Straits were considered in which some reference was not made 
to the Malacca land question. 

Finally in 1831 the Indian Government repealed the land 
laws of 1830 and appointed W. R. Young Commissioner for the 
Eastern Settlements; to investigate land-tenures and the general 
situation in the Straits Settlements. ( 40 ) Far from improving con- 
ditions at Malacca, his intervention seems if anything to have 
made them worse. The two problems with which he had to deal 
were the refusal of the raayats to commute the tenth into a money 
payment or to accept English title-deeds to their lands, and the 
powerlessness of the Straits Government to compel them owing to 
the Court’s decisions of 1834 and 1835. The alternatives before 
Young appeared to be to recommend either the formal enactment 
as law of the Malay customs for the collection of the tenth, or, if 
English land-tenure were desired, the grant to the Straits Govern- 
ment of power to deal with its recalcitrant tax payers. He did 
neither : he deprecated legislation and advocated reliance on patient 
explanation and persuasion to overcome the Malays’ objections. ( 41 ) 
Young himself appears to have used this method successfully^ 42 ) 
and it might perhaps have succeeded if he had not retained the 
idea of compelling the raayats at the same time to receive a title 
to their land drawn up in English legal terminology. 

“ The idea started in Regulation IX of 1830 that each 
cultivator was to have a title deed for his holding seems to have 
taken complete possession of that generation of Land Revenue 
officials, and the object of every succeeding administration 
seems similarly to have been to force documents of title upon 
an unwilling population.” ( 43 ) 

At the same time Young urged that the system which by the 
Directors’ orders had prevailed in the Straits Settlements since 

* (38) II, 743-4 E. A. Blundell. BracMell, “ Statistics/ * 55. 

Cavenagh, * 1 Reminiscences/* 265, 

(39) XeVboM, 1 1 Straits of Malacca/* I. 166-8. 

(40) B. Pub., Range, 13. Vol. 24: June 21, 183", No. 8. J. R. A. 
S.S.B., XXII, 158. Despatches to India and Bengal, XXYITI, 931-6. 
Sept. 1, 1843. 

(41) Ibid., 957-60. 

(42) Ibid. 

(43) J.R.A.S.S.B., XIII, 158. W.E. Maxwell. . 
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mi intelligible jumble of words. . ... . To secure therefore the 

payment (often of a few annas only per annum) the tenants 
( ignorant Malay peasants) were sent for in shoals to put their 
marks to these sheets of foolscap paper filled with writing. 
They naturally got alarmed and evinced the greatest reluctance 
to affix their signatures.” 

Blundell concluded by a description which was true not only of the 
period before 184?, the date at which he wrote, but also clown to 
1861. 

u To overcome this reluctance and to induce a general 
signing throughout, seems to have been the great and* almost 
sole object of the Land Department from that time to the 
present. All the ingenuity of Residents and Assistants has 
been exerted to this end, and all the principles of political 
economy have been exhausted in endeavouring to explain the 
advantages of the system, but in many parts without success. 
Threats, coaxings and explanations have been set at defiance, 
and an obstinate determination evinced not to sign these legal 
papers.” ( 47 ) 

Finally, in 1843 or 1844, the Resident punished those who refused 
to sign by farming; the collection of their tenths to the Chinese. It 
will be remembered, that it was partly to do away with the farm that 
the lands had been redeemed in 1828. ( 48 ) • This system of punish- 
ment was still, in use about 1858. ( 40 ) 

From 184? to 1861 the situation remained almost unchanged. 
In many cases no tenths were collected after about 1841. ( B0 ) So, 
at last till 1853, in every year the amount of land revenue received 
was much less than the cost of collecting it and paying the Pro- 
prietors. Between 1842 and 185.2 the yearly receipts amounted to 
only a few hundred pounds, being sometimes less even than the costs 
of collection alone, which varied from £200 to £250. ( S1 ) Frequent 
complaints were made to India regarding the refusal of the raayats 
to accept titles and pay the tenth, and the inability of the Govern- 
ment to grant a clear title to purchasers, owing to the wording of 
the agreement of 1828 . 

The Governor of the Straits also pointed out repeatedly that a 
survey of Malacca was a- vital necessity. It was impossible to 
estimate accurately the area and population of the interior, and 
districts existed which had never been visited by European 
officials. ( r, “) The Malays however found the situation much to 

(47) J.I.A., II, 741-12, E. A. Blundell. 

(48) Ibid., 742. 

(49) ( avenagh, “Reminiscences,” 266. 

(50) “Annual Report of the Administration of the Straits Settle- 
ments, 1861-62.” p. 17, ‘ 'g c:y;VA;;':y. :: . 

(51) Braddell, “ Statistics. ” 11. 

(52) J. I, A., II, 745. E. A. Blundell. Cavenagh, “Reminiscences” 

262 . 
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their liking. Since 1830 they had brought various tracts of jungle 
under cultivation ; but as no survey had been made, and many 
raayats had refused to register their holdings or accept title deeds, 
the Government found it impossible to prove in Court that any piece 
of land had been occupied since 1830, even when it knew this to be 
the case. Much revenue was thus lost, because while land cultivated 
prior to 1830 paid a fixed and unchanging tenth, holdings taken 
up after that date were subject to a. revision of the tenth every 
twenty years. ( 58 ) The only solution of the problem was a survey of 
Malacca by which the status of every person claiming to have title 
to land should be ascertained and declared. ( 54 ) 

Finally, in 1856 the Indian Government made an attempt to 
remedy the situation. A surveyor was appointed at Malacca { 55 ) 
and in 1861 a Land Act was passed. The measure summarily 
settled the ridiculous claim of the Proprietors that the Government 
had merely rented their privileges by vesting the land in fee simple 
in the Crown. Since it was believed that they were willing to sell 
their annuities for fair compensation, the Governor of the Straits 
was empowered to negotiate with them. The greater number 
availed themselves of tins offer. In the second place the Act pro- 
vided a scheme of survey and settlement, analogous to the Indian 
system, so as to ascertain and record the rights and liabilities of 
every cultivator. The surveyors w r ere empowered to require the 
attendance of raayats and the production of documents, and to 
decide questions of title, subject to an appeal to the courts. Other 
provisions of the Act divided the landholders into two classes : — 

(1) Those who held their farms by Malay customary tenure 
were liable to the tenth in money or in kind. 

(2) All other cultivators were to be treated as squatters, 
without legal right to their holdings, and must either pay whatever 
rent the Government might fix, or vacate their farms. The vexed 
question of the alteration of the tenth in kind to a money rent was 
dealt with in a clause which empowered the Government to com- 
mute the tenth to an immediate payment and an annual quit-rent. 
The Malacca Land Department drew u-p a scale of assessment for 
the land-tax very favourable to the raayats, which relieved them 
from the oppression of the Chinese farmer. Provision for the 
future growth of agriculture was made by empowering the Straits 
Government to dispose of the Waste Lands at its discretion, either 
in perpetuity or for any term of years and subject to any quit-rent 
agreed on with the purchasers. The Malay custom of taking up 
Waste Land and acquiring a proprietary right over it by cultivation 
was abolished. Every raayat however was allowed to increase his 
holding by obtaining from the Government Waste Land adjoining 

(53) J. B. A. 8 .. 8 . B., XIII, 161. Maxwell. 

(54) Ibid. 

(55) Braddell, * 1 Statistics . 3 ’ 37. 
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his farm in the ratio of one part of jungle to every tour of land 
cultivated by him. ( 5(i ) 

Maxwell, the leading authority of Malayan land-tenures, con- 
sidered that if this Act had been properly carried out by the local 
•officials, it should have settled the land problem of Malacca 
satisfactorily^ 57 ) Owing to the Malacca Land Department it did 
not, While a fairly good survey was made of the coastal region, 
(about one-fourth of the settlement), no complete survey was 
made of the whole Territory; and on the departure of Quinton, the 
Surveyor-General, in 1867. systematic work in Malacca came to 
an end. ('"*) Furthermore the Land Department, undeterred by its 
failure in 183*0-60, still tried to make the raayats sign their laud- 
leases, although the Act distinctly aimed at making them pay 
their regular annual rental whether they had signed title deeds 
or not.( 59 ) This of course roused the opposition of the Malays. 
They also resisted the application of the Act, partly from Oriental 
dislike of change, and partly- because they believed that the new 
arrangement would benefit the Government and injure them. 
This impression Governor Cavenagh thought, was “no doubt 
mainly caused by reports circulated by the Revenue farmers" 
Chinese who had profited hv the old order of things. ( 60 ) More- 
over, as in former years, the raiyats were reluctant to abandon the 
tenth in kind for the payment of a fixed rent in money. ( 01 ) 

The result of these various factors was the failure of the Act 
of 1861. The Malays refused to sign leases, they evaded the 
payment of the tenth, and they opened up new waste lands in 
defiance of the provisions of the Act. The situation was accurately 
described in a speech of Braddell at the Straits Legislative Council 
in 188*2. 

“The cultivators, finding themselves better off under the 
Penguins, with whom (when they had no written titles 
registered in the (Land) Office, and followed by regular de- 
mands for the rent expressed in the title deed), they were 
able to evade payment of the tenths, still refused to take titles, 
and continued to occupy old lands and to open up other lands 
with impunity, owing to the weakness of the Land Department; 
which was provided with so few, and such inefficient officers, 
that there was no regular supervision, and when any person 
was found encroaching on the Crown Lands he was all ready 
with the excuse that the land was prescriptive tenant land.” ( 62 ) 

(56) "a x A. a S. B., XIII, .161-62, W. E. Maxwell, Braddell. “Sta- 
t Lsties , 3 3 55-56.* Cavenagh, 1 i Reminiscences , 3 3 265-66. 

(57) J It A S S B XTil 162 WCC-CC 

(58) ,7. R. A. a a B.*’ Xlil, ? 362. w. E. Maxwell. Straits Settlements 
Administration Reports, 1860-61. (pp. 21-22), and 1862-63 (pp. 12-13,34;). 

(59) J. ». A. S, a B., XIII, 162. W. E. Maxwell. 

(60) Cavenagh. ‘ 1 Reminiscences . 3 3 266. 

(63) S. S. Administration Report, 1862-63, pp. 12-13, 34. 

(62) *• ‘ Proceedings of the Straits Settlements Legislative Connell, 

.3 882.” p. 68. - 1 4 ^ ’vVw "‘V A""' , - 
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One of the principal objects of the Act of 1801 had been to 
end this practice; but the failure to make a complete survey 
defeated this aim, since the number and extent of the holdings 
existing in 1861 were not ascertained. It was therefore impossible 
to cheek the encroachments on the Waste Lands which were made in 
subsequent years 

Tlie Malacca land -problem was still unsolved a quarter of a 
century after the passage of the Act of 186 L Sir William MaxwelPs 
comments on the situation us it existed in 1884, the date at which 
he wrote, showed that from the point of view of obtaining revenue* 
the position of the Government was not much better than it had 
been in' 1830; The fundamental cause of the trouble be ascribed 
to tli is, that the Malayan system of land tenure and revenue in 
Malacca had never been properly ascertained and codified. As a 
result it bad always been, and in 1884 still was* more or less 
unworkable under English law.( cs ) The situation was still what 
Fullerton feared .it might become when he wrote his prophetic 
Minute of 1829 already quoted. Owing to the absence of a survey* 
the condition was steadily extended over the Waste Lands. To 
quote Maxwell again: 

“ though the native revenue system cannot be satisfactorily 
worked, for want of power to exact the tenth, the officials 
have been unable to oblige the people to adopt the English 
tenure., because lands, really only recently brought under 
cultivation, cannot always lie proved not to be old holdings 
under the native tenure.” ( 04 ) 

This concludes the history of the Malacca land problem, so far 
as it lies within the scope of this thesis. It was born of miscon- 
ception, it lived in travail and tribulation, and it closed in failure. 
Consistent throughout, it was one unending chronicle of excellent 
intentions and faulty execution, of disappointed hopes and con- 
tinual losses — the most depressing chapter in the historv of British 
Malaya. 

(63) J K. a". 8. 8. B m X H I, 160. WJE. Maxwell. 

(64) J. R. A. S. & K, XIII, 166. W. E. Maxwell. 
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CHAPTER. VI I. 


The Naming War, 1831-32. 

Aj>art from the perennial land problem, the Nailing War was 
the only event of importance in the history of Malacca during the 
period 1824 to 1867. The episode was an egregious blunder. 
Hasty action based on insufficient and in correct information led 
to two military expeditions whose exploits bordered on the farcical. 
The result was that after nine months’ campaign twelve hundred 
Indian troops overcame a few hundered badly-armed Malays, and 
obtained for the Company an annual revenue of perhaps $100' at 
a cost of £100,000. While the disloyal intrigues of Dutch 
merchants at Malacca were partly responsible for the war, an 
almost equal share of the blame must be borne by Fullerton, the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, and Lewis, the Superintendent 
of Lands at Malacca. 

Xaning was a ismall inland state of about 200 square miles, 
between Eembau and Malacca Territory, and only about ten miles 
from the town of Malacca. By the census of 1829 the population 
was estimated at 4875 Malays, of whom some 120’0 i were men able 
to bear arms. (A Crawfurd described it as “ a poor unprofitable 
possession, for the most part covered with jungle ”(~) It produced 
rice, tin and such typical iStraits products as rattans, gambier and 
fruit. The annual revenue was about $3,000. ( s ) 

This little state was one of the first to be founded by the 
great influx of Malays from Menangkabau in Sumatra in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and was one of the earliest 
members of the loose confederacy which later became known as 
the Negri Sembilan. like its neighbours, it acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Johore.( 4 ) During the eighteenth 
century Naning became virtually independent of Johore, like the 
other principalities in Negri ‘Sembilan; and in 1757 the Sultan of 
Johore ceded his nominal rights of suzerainty to the Dutch. ( r> ) 

Over a century earlier however Naning had become to some 
extent a Dutch dependency. How complete the subjection was 
is still uncertain, owing to the ravages of time and white ants 
in the Dutch records at Malacca. The evidence which is available 
however seems to prove that it was more nominal than real. In 

(T) 8. S.K., Vol. 169: Aug. 8, ]82<b 

(2) < ’rawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary / '* 290. 

(8) 'Moor “Notices of the India Arehipeligo, 5 * article by Lieutenant 
Xewbold, 246-54. 

(4) Wilkinson, “Malay Papers; Notes on Negri Sembilan,” 12. 

(5) J. K. A. S. S. B., LXVI, 75. Muller. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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1648 a Dutch- force invaded Mailing and obtained a treaty by which 
the Malays bound themselves to pay a yearly tribute of one tenth 
of their produce. The chiefs were to come arm u ally to Malacca 
to do homage, and were to accept Dutch advice in carrying on the- 
government. Despite this treaty however, the Dutch of Malacca 
seem to have lived in no small dread of the “ traitorous and 
merciless M-enangkahows.”( <? ) In the eighteenth century the 
chieftainships became hereditary in the family of Abdul Said, the 
ruler against whom the war of 1831-32 was fought; but each chief 
before his accession was confirmed by the Dutch. ( 7 ) 

In- spite of the Dutch rights their suzerainty was apparently 
much more nominal in practice than in theory. The. Malays- 
bitterly resented the necessity of paying a tenth of their crops at- 
tribute, and the Dutch found themselves unable to coiled by 
peaceful means more than a small fraction of the full amount. 
They did not attempt to enforce their legal rights by conquering 
Xaningy because, they saw that no revenue which could possibly 
be obtained, from such a small and poor state would repay the cost 
of a war. About 1765 the Dutch commuted the tenth to a nominal 
yearly tribute, of 400 gan tangs or quart measures of paddy, about 
one thousandth of the total crops. ( s ) Braddell, a Straits official 
who made a careful study of the Dutch records at Malacca, believed 
that they rarely interfered with the internal government of Mailing, 
which was exclusively managed, even to matters of life and death,, 
by its Malay chiefs. In support of his contention Braddell pointed 
out the significant fact that while the whole of Malacca Territory 
was granted out io the Proprietors, none of Mailing was thus 
treated. (°) Wilkinson agrees with BraddelPs opinion of the Dutch 
position in Mailing/ 10 ) In short, while the Dutch described 
Mailing as part of Malacca Territory, in practice they seem to have 
contented themselves with a nominal suzerainty. At the same 
time the legal rights given to the Dutch by the treaty of 1643 to 
control the administration and receive the full tenth continued to 
exist on paper. The mistake made by Governor Fulleiton and his 
Council was that they failed to realize that these rights had become 
obsolete from long disuse, so that the Malays had forgotten that 
they had ever existed. 

During the first British occupation of Malacca, from 1793 to- 
1818, Mailing was regarded as part of the conquered territory hut 
little attention was paid to it except that in 18:01 a treaty was 
made with Abdul Said, the new Penghulu or chief of Mailing, by 
Colonel Taylor, the British Resident at Malacca. By this engage- 
rs) Begbie, “Malay Peninsula/ 7 51-59. Newbold, “Straits of 
Malacca / > I, 198-222. 

(7) Ibid., I, 235-36. Begbie, “Malay Peninsula/ 7 60-62, 

(8) S. 8. and P., VoL 863, Nov. 25, 1831, No. 69-70. J. K. A. 8. >8. B.,. 
XIII, 98. W. E. Maxwell. 

(9) N.S. I, 198-200. T. Braddell. 

(10) Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: Notes on Negri Sembilan/’ 26-27. 
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inent Naning promised that it would be faithful and obedient*, 
would commit no act of hostility against the Company, and would 
trade only with Malacca. Article III distinctly affirmed the right 
of the British to receive a tenth of all produce, although on account 
of the poverty of the people it was commuted to a yearly payment 
of BIO gantangs of paddy, (the same tribute which the Butch had 
received). This was to be paid as a token of submission when 
the Penghulu or one of his chiefs came to Malacca to pay his 
annual homage. ( 11 ) It was also declared that whenever the post 
of Penghulu became vacant, the British could either confirm the- 
Malay candidate or appoint some other person instead. This treaty 
was later regarded by Governor Fullerton as a clear proof that 
Nailing was an integral part of Malacca; but Braddell took an 
opposite view. He contended that it showed that “Nailing was 
treated rather as a protected state than as part of Malacca, as the 
European governments in these countries do not make treaties with 
their own subjects.” ( 12 ) The Penghulu “continued to exercise- 
exclusive jurisdiction in Nailing, even to the power of life and 
death as before, till 1807.” when Farquhar, the British Resident 
at Malacca, deprived him of the power of passing the death sentence. 
Apart from this no change was made. ( 18 ) There appears to be no- 
evidence to show that the Penghulu or his chiefs came to Malacca 
during this period to pay their yearly homage. 

Matters remained in this condition until 1827, when Governor 
Fullerton began Iris investigations into the land questions of 
Malacca Territory. His attention was naturally attracted to 
Naning, and since little was known about it he ordered Lewis, the 
Superintendent of Lands at Malacca, to make inquiries into* 
its status, and the form of land-tenure prevailing there. ( 14 ) Lewis 
was the well-intentioned evil genius of the Naning War. An 
examination of the Straits records from 1828 to 1831 shows that 
he was one of the warmest advocates of the .full exercise of every 
British legal right in Naning. He was also stirred to indignation 
by the tyranny which the Penghulu practised upon his subjects*, 
and urged British intervention to protect them. He completely 
misjudged the Malays* attitude for he believed that there would 
be no resistance, and that they would welcome liberation from their 
tyrant. As a matter of fact, this was the very last thing they 
wanted, and they fought hard to prevent it. Lewis unfortunately 
had great influence with the Governor, and his advice overbore the 
opinions of the members of the Penang Council, who opposed the 
rigorous enforcement of the Company’s legal rights. ( 15 ) The- 

(11) Aitchison, i 1 Treaties , ' } I, 395-96. 

(12) New Series : I, 199: Braddell. 

(.13) Ibid., 199. 

(14) S.S.R., Vol. 172: July 5, 1827. Fullerton ? s Minute. S. S. R., 
Vol. 116: Feb. 28, March 7 and March 13, 1827. 

(15) For Lewis' character and influence v. especially his despatches 
in S. S. K., 169; passim, and B. Pol., Range 126. Vol. 4: Oct. 23, 1829* 
No. 2-5. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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personality of Governor Fuller 1 . on seems also to have mu *h influence 
in shaping the course of the negotiation with Xaning. Fullerton 
was a man of vigorous and determined character, who preferred an 
aggressive to a passive policy : whenever- possible. He ' was also 
something of a legalist : once he had ascertained, that the "Dutch 
had possessed certain theoretical rights, he regarded it as sufficient 
reason for the Company to exercise them ; and he waved aside as 
irrelevant the fact that they had not been enforced for an indefinite 
period. Another factor which contributed largely hi the (‘muiciPs 
mistaken policy was insufficient information. Ida w is began his 
investigations into the status of Xaning in 1827. but his Anal 
report was not submitted until March 11, 1F21M 1,: } Meanwhile 
the Council had to decide on its policy by means of the partial 
reports which lie submitted from time to time. Hu fortunately his 
information was not only incomplete, but was also misleading, 
in 1881, after tin* war had broken out, Ihbetson, Fullerton’s 
successor, had the Dutch records reexamined, lie then found that 
Lewis and Fullerton had been mistaken in contending that Xaning 
was an integral part of Malacca Territory, and was fully under 
'British sovereignty. FullertoiFs opponents on the Pen mg Council 
were shown to have been correct when they opposed the Governor’s 
policy.( 17 ) If the facts discovered in 1831 had come to light three 
years earlier, the Xaning 'War would never have occurred. 

Abdul Said, the Penghulu of Xaning, was not the man to 
submit to the curtailment of his powers. He enjoyed the reputation 
of being a man of unusual sanetity, both among his own people and 
the Malays of the neighbouring states. Arrogant and ambitious, he 
exploited the veneration of the Malays, and aped the titles and 
practices of Mansur Shah, the great fifteenth century Sultan under 
whom the Empire of Malacca had reached the height of its 
glory. ( JH ) Furthermore Abdul Said was deceived to his own un- 
doing by designing counsellors, some of whom were Dutch 
merchants of Malacca. They encouraged him to refuse the demands 
of the Company, persuading him that Fullerton's orders were the 
irresponsible actions of a subordinate official, whose superiors would 
never allow him to go to war. They wished to bring on a. war, be- 
cause of the great profit which they would make by selling stores 
to the troops. pH 

The. first important discussion of the status of Xaning took 
place at a meeting of the Penang Council on January 3d, 1828. 
Lewis submitted a report on the Dutch archives so far as he had 
examined them. The irreconcilable division of opinion as to the. 
position of Xaning, which continued throughout the next three, 
years, manifested itself at this .first meeting. G aiding, the Resident 

(HO S. 8. R,, 169: Mjm-h .11, 1*29. 

(17) K 8. and 1% 363: Xov. i\>, 1831, Xo. 69-70. 

(18) Begbie, “Malay Peninsula A ' 61-62, 1 50, 157. 

(19) 8. S. R., 169: July is, .1X29. J. T. A., X. S., I, 210, T. Braddell. 
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Councillor of Malacca, argued that the evidence, incomplete though 
it was, “ rather favours the independence of Nailing/* He could 
see no ground on which tire Company could claim the sovereignty, 
demand the tenth, or extend the jurisdiction of the Recorder’s Court 
to Nailing. Fullerton was convinced that Naning was as completely 
under British sovereignty as Malacca Territory. Far from being 
a tributary ruler, the Peughulu was, like the other Penghulus of 
Malacca Territory, a petty revenue and police officer for his own 
district. Tire Governor believed that the Company had full right 
to levy the tenth, and to extend to Naning the jurisdiction of the 
Recorder’s Court. For the time being however he decided to let 
matters remain as they were, -and to refrain from attempts to levy 
the tenth or assert the Court’s, jurisdiction. ( 2,v ) 

For several months this policy was adhered to ; but in July 1828 
Lewis, the Superintendent of Lands at Malacca, urged that for 
financial reasons Naning should no longer he exempt from the 
tenth. The tenth levied on the crops of Malacca Territory was 
collected when the Malays brought their produce to the town of 
Malacca for sale. The crops of Naning came to the same market, 
and it was hard to distinguish between them. In consequence, 
much Malacca produce was likely to escape the tax.’ Furthermore 
he estimated the Naning tenth to be worth abort $4500 a year, a 
welcome addition to the revenue. He therefore advised that small 
pensions he given to the Penghulus and minor chiefs of Nailing, to 
induce them to act as the Company’s local revenue-officers. ( 21 ) 
This despatch persuaded Fullerton to alter his Naning policy* 
owing to Lewis’ representations that Naning could be brought under 
the same system of administration as Malacca Territory by amicable 
arrangements with the Peughulu. ( 22 ) The Governor therefore 
directed that Lewis should levy the tenth on Naning, and that small 
pensions should be given to the Peughulu and Sukus (the four 
assistant-chiefs). In return they were to perform the duties of 
the other penghulus in Malacca Territory, viz., to collect the tenth 
and maintain order in their own districts. ( 22 ) 

Lewis was sent to Naning to carry out the desired arrange- 
ments. The Peughulu and the other chiefs were anxious that their 
jurisdiction should not be interfered with, and were strongly opposed 
to the tenth. Lewis held out no hopes of their prayers being 
granted. He discovered that the raayats were ground down by an 
incredible degree of tyranny and oppression, and felt a persuaded 
that the inhabitants will quietly acquiesce in the order.” ( 24 ) On 

(20) S.R.R., 168: Jan, 30, 1828. 8. 8. R,, 130 : Aug. 24, 1829. 

(21) S.S.R., Yol. 168: July 24, 1828. 

(22) S.S.R., Yol. 130: Aug. 24, 1829. Ibid., 184: Patters to the 

Directors of April 18 and Alav 2, 1829. K. Pol., Range 126, Yol. 4: 
Oct. 23, 1829, Nos. 2-5. * ■ ' 

(23) 8.8. K., Yol. 124: Aug. 14, 1828. Ibid., 168: Aug. 25, 1828. 

(24) Ibid., 169: January, 1829. Ibid., 168: Oct. 10, 1828. Lewis * 
Report. 

1925] Royal A sialic Society. 
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November 10, 1828 the Straits Government approved Lewis* com- 
munications to the Penghulu. ( 23 ) 

Lewis himself was too much occupied with the Malacca land- 
•settlement to return to Naning, but he sent his agents to collect the 
tenth. They met with such opposition that they asked that sepoys 
might be sent for their protection. There was a division of opinion 
in the Penang Council on the advisability of sending troops, some 
of the members being as before far from convinced that the Company 
had any right to levy the tenth. It was decided that the Land 
Department should try to persuade the people to pay, but should 
not use troops to compel them. If the Malays refused to do so, 
the matter was to be left in abeyance until the arrival of Fullerton 
.at Malacca in a few weeks* time. ( 2,t ) Braddell considered that 
this delay and hesitation had a bad effect, as it inflamed the mind 
•of the Penghulu, and laid the foundation for the resistance which 
was afterwards experienced.** ( 27 ) 

Shortly before this time, in December 1828, an event occurred 
which made the Governor and Lewis still more determined to bring 
Nailing under the complete control of Malacca. A murder was 
■committed in Nailing, and the Penghulu vindicated the ends of 
justice by fining the family of the victim. ( 2S ) The Penang Council 
regarded his action as illegal, since at various times the Dutch had 
forbidden the Penghulus of Nailing to try eases of numb r, and in 
1807 Farquhar, the Resident of Malacca, bad repeated the pro- 
hibition. ('" ) No action was taken however, because it would pro- 
bably have led to further injury to the family of the murdered man, 
since the Company had no -officials in Naning; but the Penghulu 
was informed that in future such cases must be tried at Malacca. ( 30 ) 

On February 2, 1820, another meeting of the Council was held 
to decide what policy should be adopted in view of the refusal to 
pay the tenth and the Penghuln’s usurpation of judicial func- 
tions. ( 31 ) The only result was to reaffirm the sharp cleavage of 
‘Opinion which had already shown itself, and to make it evident that 
no one knew the exact relation in which Naning stood to Malacca. 
Both Garling and Anderson, members of Council with much greater 
experience of Malaya than the Governor, were inclined to believe 
that the records might not tell the whole story. They felt that as 
in many Malayan states, the chief might possess certain customary 
■or understood powers which had never been enshrined in a legal 

(25) Ibid., 168: Nov. 10, 1828. 

(2(5) Ibid, 169: Jan. 6, Feb. 11, and March 11, 1829. 

(27) ,T. I. A. N: &, £, 203. T. Braddell. 

(28) 8. S.E., Vo'S. 168: Bee. 11, 1828. 

(29) Newbold, “Straits of Malacca.” Vol. I, 213-14, 217-19, 225. 
a S.B., 168: Bee. 11, 1828. 8. S. R., 125: Bee. 80. 1828. 

(30) Ibid., 1(58: Bee. 26, 1828. B. Pol Range 126, Vol, 4: Oct 23, 
1829, Nos. 2-5. 

' (31) S.S.B., 127: Feb. 2, 1829. Ibid, 169: Feb. II, 1829. Ibid., 

184: Letters to Directors of A pill 18 and 'May 2, 1829. 
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document, but which were none the less genuine. They doubted 
whether the Company had the right to levy the tenth, or to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Straits Court over Xaning. Even if the 
chiefs' powers were usurped, it would appear that they had been 
enjoyed for about a century without interference from either the 
Dutch or British beyond "a trifling or merely nominal tribute." 
Allowance should therefore be made for the chiefs' recalcitrance, 
and for their objections to a policy "which would at once deprive 
them of all the authority hitherto possessed by them, and level 

them with the common stipendiary officers of police in the 

Malacca District." 

Fullerton refused to consider anything except the actual 
documentary evidence which Lewis had collected. From this he 
concluded that Nailing was an integral part of Malacca Territory, 
entirely subject to the Company's sovereignty, and the Pengliulu 
a glorified villi age headman. Whatever additional powers he might 
be exercising were due not to "the supposed existence of certain 
hereditary feudal rights," but to usurpation. The Governor pro- 
posed to take away these " usurped " powers, and retain the Peng- 
hnlu and his four Siikus in office as revenue collectors and constables 
in their own districts. Pensions might perhaps be given them by 
way of compensation ; but if they proved disobedient, or unwilling 
to serve under the new conditions, they would be dismissed, and 
•others appointed. This policy was not to be enforced immediately; 
but the raayats were to be informed that the Pengliulu no longer 
possessed jurisdiction over them, and encouraged to appeal to the- 
Courts. It could then he settled whether it was the Company or 
the Pengliulu who possessed the rights of jurisdiction and of levying 
the tenth. 

In March ls*29 Lewis submitted the dual report on his in- 
vestigations of the Dutch, archives, and another meeting of the 
Council teas held. The report convinced Fullerton that his previous 
•convictions were correct, and that his colleagues were in the wrong. 
IFe deekhd however to leave the existing state of affairs unaltered 
until the death of Abdul Said, and to refer the question of the tenth 
to the Directors. ( ;j ~ ) A despatch was sent detailing the difference 
of opinion which existed in the Council, and asking the Directors to 
decide whether Xaning was an integral part of Malacca, and there- 
fore subject to the tenth and to the jurisdiction of the Court. In 
the meantime the collection of the tenth was suspended. ( 33 ) 

During Fullerton’s visit to Malacca he summoned Abdul Said 
to meet him, but the Penghulu refused to come. The Governor was 
now forced to return to Penang to meet the Governor-General of 
India, the .Penghulu still remaining recalcitrant. ( 34 ) In May 
Abdul Said advanced a step further in his opposition to the Govern- 

r (32) ibid., 269: March Il7l829. 

(33) .Ibid., 184: Letters to the Directors of April 18 and May 2, 1829. 

(34) ibnL 1(59: March 1.1 and 20, and May IS, 1829. 
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merit, and began covertly to impede the process of taking the census,, 
and to other attempts of the Land Department to intervene in the 
internal administration of Nailing. ( 33 ) By the Governor’s orders 
Church, the Deputy-Resident of Malacca, was sent to Nailing in 
July 1829. with a guard of sepoys. A body of troops was also 
held in readiness. He was instructed to tell the Pe.nghulu that 
disobedience would entail his deposition, and to insist that the 
census he taken. Abdul Said was to be reassured if possible that 
the Company had no desire to interfere with his personal liberty;, 
but he was to he told that Nailing was an integral part of Malacca,, 
subject to the same regulations. For the time being the collection 
of the tenth was deferred, but no guarantee was given that this 
policy would be continued. Church was also instructed not to- 
agitate the vexed question of the Court’s jurisdiction, and the con- 
sequent continuance or otherwise of the chiefs’ hitherto sovereign 
authority. He was to inform the Penghulu that the Company 
would not interfere needlessly in Nailing, but that if it were com- 
pelled to do so he must obey. ("'*') 

Church’s mission was on .the whole satisfactory. He reported 
that there was reason to believe that the Penghulu’s insubordination 
had been chiefly caused by inhabitants of Malacca, who took every 
opportunity of deluding him with exaggerated stories of the in- 
tentions of Government, until he became terrified, fearing that his- 
liberty was in danger. Church believed that he had succeeded in 
allaying Abdul Said fears. The Penghulu was also dissatisfied 
because he feared that the Recorder’s Court in tended to destroy hi s 
authority by taking away liis judicial powers. Should this be at- 
tempted, Church anticipated resistance, since the Malays’ veneration 
for him was so great that they would rise to a man. Temporarily 
however, good relations were reestablished, the Government’s orders 
were obeyed, and the census taken. So complete was the change 
that Church was able to travel through Nailing and collect much 
information, which he submitted with his report. ( aT ) Fullerton 
was unable to revisit Malacca until October 19, 1829 ; and by that 
time the efforts of the Penghulu’s evil advisers had succeeded, in 
undoing the good results of Church’s mission. Abdul Said refused 
to come to Malacca, and meet the Governor, thereby putting himself 
in open opposition to the Company. He. also sent embassies to the 
adjacent states, and prepared for war. Fullerton collected an ex- 
peditionary force to invade Nailing; but at the last moment he 
eontermanded it since the dissentient members of the Council 
refused to agree with him. They were still unconvinced that the* 
Penghulu was so entirely subject to the Company or that his con- 
duct warranted an invasion, and they recommended negotiations. 

* (85) Ibid.," 3 29: May 3 8, 1829. 

(36) Ibid., 169: June 22 and 25, 1829. Ibid., 129: June S and Julv 
7, 1829. 

(37) B. Pol. Bange 126, Yol. 4: Oct. 23, 1829. 8. S. B., Yoi. 169 1 

July 11 and July 18, 1829. Ibid., 130: August 18, 1829. 
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The Governor laid the matter before the Supreme Government, 
expecting a reply within two months. The Indian Government 
however referred it to the Director’s, so that almost two years 
elapsed before an answer was received. ( as ) 

The change of policy made war inevitable. The destination 
-of the force had been well known, and when the attack was counter- 
manded Abdul Said interpreted it as a sign of weakness. Braddell 
commented as follows. 

a The English power had not been directly exercised in 
these seas for ages. It had been taken on trust, as reflected 
from India and very recently from Burundi ; and now on the 
first appearance of opposition the authorities hesitated. That 
this hesitation, arose from any cause but fear, was not con- 
sidered for an instant as possible, and in consequence, 

the Penghulu became so elevated that he threw off 

the air of reserve and respectful assistance which he had 
hitherto worn. 55 ( ;55) ) 

It was not long before Abdul Said signalised his new attitude 
by openly flouting the Company. In October 1830 he seized the 
fruit of certain trees claimed by inehe Surin, a Malay Proprietor in 
Malacca Territory who had recently transferred his holding to the 
•Government under Fullerton's land-redemption scheme of 1828. 
Inehe Suriids holding lay outside the boundaries of Nailing, and 
there were documents to show that SurhPs ancestors had held it 
from at least as early as 1723. Abdul Said however claimed the 
particular trees and the ground on which they stood, and when the 
Straits Government ordered him to withdraw lie refused to obey. 
Had the Court been sitting at the time, this open and contemptuous 
defiance would have at once precipitated a crisis, since when judge- 
ment had been given, the administration must have protected the 
officers of the court sent to evict the Penghulu 5 s followers. As it 
happened however the Eecorder had left for England, and no 
successor had yet arrived. Moreover the Directors 5 reply to Fuller- 
ton's despatch of 1829 had not been received, and the Penang 
Presidency had recently been abolished. Ibbetson, the new 
Governor could not undertake so heavy a responsibility as the 
ejection would involve without orders from India, and therefore no 
•active steps were taken. ( 40 ) 

The despatch from the Directors with instructions regarding 
the policy to be pursued towards Nailing was not received until the 
following year, 1831. The Directors 5 letter, which was dated June 
2, 1830, supported Fullerton 5 s view that the Company possessed 
sovereign rights over Nailing. It was therefore subject to the levy 

(38) J. I. A.N. 8., I, 203-4. T. Braddell. The original documents 
.-untraeeable in the Straits Settlements and Bengal Archives. 

(39) UA.XS, I, 204. T. Braddell 

(40) ibid., 204. Begbie, i ‘Malay Peninsula, , * 160-61. B. Pol., Bange 

126, Yol. 27: April 2, 1831. y ■ 
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of the tenth and to the jurisdiction of the Straits Court. To avoid 
the possibility of war however the Directors approved Fullerton's 
policy of not insisting upon these rights for the time being, ( 41 ) 

On January 17, 1831, Ihbetson wrote to the Supreme Govern- 
ment that it was now too late to follow the Directors* instructions to 
preserve peace by remitting the tenth during Abdul Said's lifetime. 
His successful defiance would encourage the natives of Malacca to 
refuse to pay the tenth, and furthermore the concession would he 
useless, since he had now gone too far to retreat, and had been 
obdurate to all the Government's overtures. Ihbetson advised that 
troops be sent into Naning to collect the tenth, and put an end once- 
and for all to the Penghulu's disobedience, a course to which he 
believed the Malays would offer no resistance^ 42 ) The Supreme- 
Government replied on April 2, 1831, giving the Governor discretion 
to act as he thought best.( 48 ) A last unsuccessful attempt was 
made to persuade the Penghulu to give way but he refused all 
terms short of actual independence. ( 4i ) 

Preparations were then, in July 1831, publicly made at Malacca 
for the despatch of an expedition to Taboh, Abdul Said's capita 1 . 
No serious resistance was -(anticipated. So the force consisted only 
of 150 sepoys, and two six-pounders drawn by bullocks. The troops 
were almost entirely ignorant of the topography of Naning, and 
were too weak to leave detachments to keep open the line of com- 
munications. Nailing proved to be an undulating country covered 
with dense jungle except in the valleys, where the sepoys had to 
wade through marshes and rice-swamps. There were no roads, 
and only an occasional path so narrow that hours of work were 
required to get the guns along. The Malays followed their usual 
tactics of refusing a pitched battle; but harassed the column from 
ambush, and finally cut the line of communications. Supplies ran 
short, and the troops retreated to Malacca. The Malays attacked 
the retreating column, felling great trees across the path, and the 
two guns had to be spiked and abandoned. ( 45 ) 

The British defeat was in large part due to the assistance 
which the Penghulu had received from Bembau, a small state in 
the Negri Sembilan which lay on the borders of Naning. Abdul 
Said had deceived Baja Ali, its ruler, into believing that the 
Company intended to conquer Eembau as soon as Naning had; 
been overcome. Accordingly Baja Ali sent his son-in-law Saiyid 
Shaaban, and several hundred Malays, to help the Penghulu.( 4( ‘) 

(41) Public- Letters to Bengal, 1830-31. Yol 14: June 2, 1830, No. 18* 

(42) B. Pol., Range 12(5, Yol. 27: April 2, 1831. 

(43) Ibid. 

(44) Bengal Secret and Political Consultation, Yol. 362: Oct. 14, 
1831, Nos. 16 and 21. 

(45) Begbie, “ Malay Peninsula," 162-89. B. S. and P., 362: Oct. 
14, 1831, Nos. 16 and 17. 

(46) Ibid., No. 17. Ibid., 363: Nov. 25, 1831, No. 71. Begbie, 

“Malay Peninsula," i.62-79. 
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So startled was the Governor of the Straits Settlements at this 
unexpected event that he at first believed that he was faced by a 
confederacy of all the neighbouring states. ( 47 ) There seems to 
be no evidence however that Naning was joined by any state except 
Eembau. Ibbetson asked for reinforcements, and for permission 
to form an alliance with Eembau in order to detach it from its 
ally.( 48 ) 


This unexpected reverse also stimulated the Straits Govern- 
ment to further researches into the Malacca Archives. The results 
were enlightening, but not altogether pleasant, since they showed 
the policy of Fullerton and Lewis had been in the wrong, while 
thfir critics G ailing and Anderson had been correct. It was dis- 
covered that by about 1765 the Dutch bad decided that it was too 
expensive to conquer Nailing in order to exact the tenth, and bad 
commuted it into a small annual tribute. When the British 
attempted to collect the full tenth the Malays looked on it as a 
breach of faith, and feared that after Nailing had been conquered 
the same tax would be levied upon the adjacent states. As a result 
Eembau joined Nailing in resisting the British attack. ( 45> ) 


When the Indian Government learned that the blunders of the 
Straits administration had provoked an expensive and unprofitable 
war, it took no pains to conceal its displeasure. Ibbetsoifis pro- 
posal to form an alliance with Eembau was approved and the 
necessary reinforcements were sent, since the Bengal Council 
realized that to restore British prestige the campaign had to be 
carried to a successful conclusion, “worthless as the object” was. 
“We have hitherto been entirely misled by the erroneous infor- 
mation in those Settlements, otherwise we should never have been 
drawn into this useless warfare for a worthless object. We cannot 
now in policy recede from it without establishing our supe- 
riority/^ 50 ) 

From September to January the rains made campaigning im- 
possible, and the time was spent in negotiations -with Eembau. 
Eaja Ali was finally convinced that the Company had no desire 
to attack him, and he realised that in the end it would win. On 
January 28, 1832, a treaty was made between the Company and 
Assurances were given that neither would attack the other, 
and the Company renounced whatever claims it might have 
had to suzerainty over Eambau by virtue of the old Dutch rights. 
Eembau was thus recognized as an independent sovereign state. In 


(47) B. 8. and P., 362: Get. 14, 1831, No. 16, 

(48) B. S. and P., 363: Nov. 25, 1831, Nos. 69 

(49) B. 8. and P. Yol. 363: Nov. 25, 1831, No 

(50) Ibid., Nos. 74-77. B. 8. and P. Yol. 3f 
17-22. B. 8. and P. Yol. 367: July 9, 1832, No. 1. 
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return Baja Ali withdrew his contingent from Xaning whose force 
was thus reduced to about 600 men, and a few months later sent 
it to join the British troops, (y 1 ) 

In March 1882 the campaign reopened. From Malacca to 
Taboh, the capital of Xaning, was twenty-two miles, for the last 
twelve of which there was no road. The strategy of Colonel 
Herbert, who commanded the British force, was not brilliant, 
though it was solid and slow. He cut a road 600 feet wide all the 
way to Taboh felling trees, burning the undergrowth, and filling 
up* the swamps. The rate of advance was about three to four 
miles a month. The Malays rarely made a stand, contenting them- 
selves with harassing the covering parties who were sent into the 
jungle to protect the pioneers and convicts engaged in cutting the 
road. Neither side suffered much loss. The Penghulids force 
never exceeded a few hundred at most, and was greatly inferior 
in numbers to the invaders who had 1200 to 1400 men; but Colonel 
Herbert, who might perhaps he charitably described as nenous, 
painted gloomy pictures of his perilous condition, harassed by 
^prodigious numbers” of the enemy, and with his force reduced 
to the defensive. At the end of April Saiyid Shaaban, the son-in- 
law of Baja Ali, arrived with a force of Malays, and in a few 
weeks transformed the situation. Well-informed ‘by his spies of 
the enemy’s movements, he was able to capture their stockades 
when they were left temporarily undefended, owing to the Malays’ 
habit of making periodical trips to their farms. In June Taboh 
was captured, Abdul ‘Said and his chiefs took to flight, and the 
resistance of Xaning collapsed. ( 52 ) The troops were gradually 
withdrawn, and by April 1884 the garrison of the Straits had been 
reduced to the same strength as before the war. ( 53 ) 

The Government was by no means anxious to retain Xaning, 
since it was clear that the revenue would not equal the expenses 
for many years if ever. ( r ' 4 ) The country was offered to Baja Ali 
of Rembau in return for his services, but he refused it, saying that 
he had enough land already and preferred to receive his reward in 
a more tangible form. ( 55 ) It was therefore decided to make Xaning 
an integral part of Malacca Territory, subject to the Recorder’s 

(51) Begbie, ‘ 1 Malay Peninsula/' 155-59. Aitchison, 1 1 Treaties 1 1 

I, 415-20. X I. A. I. N. S., 210. T, Braddell. B. S. and P. VoL 363 : Nov. 
25, 1831, Nos. 23, 71, and 72. Ibid., 365: Feb. 20, 1832, Nos. 4-6. Ibid., 
366: June 4, 1832, No. 17. 

(52) B. 8. and P. VoL 366: April 30, 1832, Nos. M0, 13-16. Ibid., 
366: June 25, 1832, No. 6. Ibid., 367: July 0, 3832, Nos. 4 ff. Ibid., 368: 
Sept. 3, 1832, No. 3. Ibid., 368: Oet.l, i832, No. H. Begbie, “Malay 
Peninsula," 200-260. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca," I, 195, 228-31. 

J. I. A. I. N. 8., 208-234. T. Braddell. 

(53) B. S. and P. Yol. 369: Nov. 19, 1832, No. 6. B. Pol., Range 127, 
Yol. 13: April 3, 1834, No. 54 A. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca," t, 234. 

(54) B. Pol. Range 327, VoL 24; ,Sept. 13, 1824. No. 19. Ibid., 29: 
Aug. 24, 3835 Nos. 3-3. 

(55) B. S. and P. Yol 371: Jan. 28, 1832. Nos. 2-7, 
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Court and the tenth. The offices of Penghiilu and Suku were 
abolished, .and the country was placed tinder a Superintendent, who 
was a gentleman of Dutch descent in Malacca. He was assisted 
by fifteen village headmen, each of whom collected the taxes and 
maintained law and order in his own district^ 50 ) 

Abdul Said fled on the fall of Taboh to the neighbouring 
states, but willingly .surrendered on the promise of pardon. The 
Company gave him a house and gardens, a pension of Its. 100 
a month, and liberty to live freely in Malacca so long as he did 
not intrigue or try to run away. ( n7 ) By the unique expedient 
of involving the Company in a war which cost it £101), 000 Abdul 
Said obtained an assured income of larger amount than he had 
ever had before. The Malays still regarded him with deep 
veneration, and the old man turned it to good account be setting 
up in business as a farmer, trader, and doctor. His ventures were 
successful, and in 1849 he died in the odour of sanctity. ( M ) It 
is said that the generous treatment of Abdul Said did more to 
strengthen British influence in the Malay states than the successful 
issue of the war.( r>0 ) Save for a small revenue which did not 
cover the cost of administering Hailing, this was all the Company 
had to show for an expenditure of £1O'O,O0'(X( 00 ) 

(56) Ibid.. 2-7. Newbotcl, “-Straits of Malacca j” I, 232-35. j. I. A., 
N. S., I, 218. T. Braddell. 

(57) B. Pol. Range 127, Yol. 13: April 13, 1834, Nos. 55-56. India 

Political and Foreign Consultations, Range 198, Yol. 57: Oct. 27, 1849, 
No. 57. r : . ;■■■■■■:.. \ 

(58) J.I.A., IT, 733-34. E. A. Blundell. J. I. A., N. S., I, 216-17, 
T. Braddell. 

(59) Ibid., 217. 

(60) J.I.A., II, 733. Blundell. Swettenham, “British Malaya” 83* 
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AngSo-Siamese Relations in the Malay Peninsula, 
1824 - 1867 . 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century the Gover- 
nors of Penang feared, and with reason, that a great part of the 
Malay Peninsula would come under the yoke of Siam. By about 
1800 Siam had completely recovered from the Burmese invasion 
and, more powerful perhaps than at any previous period of its 
history, at once resumed the traditional policy of establishing its 
supremacy over the Malay States of the Peninsula. Over some of 
them, as* for example Kedah, the government of Bangkok could 
claim a vague but undeniable right of suzerainty, based on “ancient 
aggression and present power.” ( 1 ) Siam was also determined how- 
ever to extent its authority over states like Perak and Selangor 
which had never been under its control. The policy of Siam was, 
in short, to conquer the whole Peninsula, ( 2 ) acting on the time- 
honoured principle of Asiatic monarchies that the stronger has the 
right to subdue the weaker power. 

The East India Company was wedded to the policy of non- 
intervention.in Malayan affairs, ( 3 ) and for as long as possible it 
refrained from interfering with ‘Siam’s designs. The logic of 
•events however proved too strong for it, and at last the Company 
with great reluctance found itself compelled to intervene. The 
causes of this change of policy were twofold, the Siamese conquest 
of Kedah in 1821, and the unfair treatment of British merchants 
at Bangkok. 

Kedah, from its situation on the Siamese frontier, was 
naturally the first state to suffer from the policy of Bangkok. The 
Sultans were the allies of the Company, and between 1786 and 182 1 
they frequently complained of the heavy and — as they said — un- 
precedented demands for men and supplies periodically made upon 
them. Owing to the weakness of Kedah they were unable to resist, 
and they pressed for the defensive alliance which they contended 
the Company had promised in return for the cession of Penang in 
1786. (*) The Supreme Government however denied that any 

(X) For tin examination of the Siamese claims to Kedah v. chapter 
on Penang. 

(2) Burney MSS. I). IX. Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam, 1 * 401-6. 
An dm son, “Malay Peninsula/* 14 and passim. 

(3) v. chapter on Native Policy. 

(4) For the history of Kedah ? s relations with the Company until 
1800 v. chapter on Penang. Anderson, “Malay Peninsula/* 82-83. 6. S. K., 
Vol. 88, the Sultan’s letter to the Governor-General of India in 1810. 
•Quoted by Swettenham, “British Malaya/* 47-52. Burney MBS. D. IX 
and I). XXVI. 
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pledge to this effect had ever been given. It felt that it could 
not interfere between a suzerain and a dependent state, and thereby 
encourage the Sultan “to renounce bis vassalage.” The Sultans’ 
demands for an alliance were therefore rejected, and the Penang 
Council was forbidden to protect Kedah against Siam.( 5 ) At the 
same time it was authorised to negotiate with the government at 
Bangkok when it should judge the occasion propitious to secure 
a revision of the Siamese demands on Kedah u on principles of 
equity, with reference to the resources of the kingdom.” (°) The 
Council did not avail itself of this permission. ( 7 ) 

In 1818 the Sultan of Kedah was compelled by Siam to conquer 
Perak and force it to send the Bunga Mas to Bangkok. This was 
an act of pure aggression, since Perak had always been entirely 
independent of Siam, and there was no cause of quarrel between 
it and Kedah. The object of the policy was to weaken both states 
so that they would fall an easy prey.( s ) 

Three years later Kedah’s own turn came. As long as the 
government at Bangkok feared that an attack on it might involve 
war with the British, Kedah was safe. Once assured however that 
there was nothing to fear in that quarter, there was no further 
hesitation. (°) The Sultan of Kedah had been remiss in sending 
the Bunga Mas, and he had not complied with various demands for 
supplies and money. He was also accused by his brother and other 
enemies of intriguing with Burma. The Sultan received orders to 
come to Bangkok and justify himself, hut fearing for life he 
prudently refused to obey. ( 10 ) In 1821 a Siamese army made a 
sudden attack upon Kedah, and conquered it after a short campaign. 
The country was laid waste, and the atrocities committed were 
barbarous to a degree. Thousands of fugitives fled to Province 
Wellesley, while the Sultan himself escaped to Penang. ( 11 ) The 
Siamese pursued the refugees into Province Wellesley, but the 
despatch of a company of Sepoys sent the whole army hurrying 
back to Kedah. ( ia ) The Raja of Ligor, the Siamese commander, 
sent an insolent letter to the Governor of Penang, demanding the 
surrender of the Sultan, with the veiled threat to attack the island 
unless he complied. ( 13 ) The Governor firmly refused, and there- 

(5) Ibid., S. S.B., 66: June 22, 1818. Ibid. 83: Jan. 31, 1811. 

(6) Ibid., 81: Feb. 25, 1814. 

(7) Ibid., 66: June 22, 1818. Ibid,, 83; Sept. 21, 1818. 

(8) Ibid., 66 June 22, 1818. J.I.A., IV, 108, Low. Anderson, 
“Malay Peninsula,” 83-85. For further proofs of Perak's independence 
of Siam. v. infra. 

(9) Swettenham, “British Malaya,** 45-46, 

(10) Aitchison, “Treaties,” I, 388. Burney MS. D. XXVI. 

(11) S.S.K., 83: Nov. 28, 1821. Anderson, “ Malay Peninsula,” 
4-5, 16-17. 

(12) Ibid., 7. aaE, 83: December 1821. 
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after the Baja was much more humble in his behaviour towards the 
Company. ( 14 ) 

The dethroned Sultan asked the Company to restore him, 
-contending, that it was bound to do so by the agreement under 
which it had secured Penang. ( 3n ) The Supreme Government was 
’willing to assist him by negotiations with Siam, but it; refused to 
restore him by force. The Sultan was too weak to regain his throne 
unaided, and finding that he could expect no armed assistance 
from the British, he began to intrigue with Burma. The Court 
of Ava eagerly embraced the opportunity of wresting Kedah from 
its ancient enemy, and preparations were made for a combined 
attack on Siam by Burma, Kedah, Selangor and other Malay states. 
In return Kedah was to Income a tributary of Ava. The Penang 
Government learned of these negotiations and was greatly dis- 
pleased, since the Sultan had intrigued against Siam -while under 
British protection, and also because Burma was regarded as an even 
less desirable neighbour than Siam. The Council sent the Baja 
of Ligor full information of the proposed attack. ( 10 ) Owing to 
i his disclosure and to the Anglo-Biirmese war which soon afterwards 
broke out, nothing came of these intrigues. The only result, as 
will be seen, was that they still further embittered the government 
■of Siam against the Sultan, and destroyed whatever slight chance 
there might have been of its restoring him to his throne. 

While the restoration of the dethroned Sultan was one of the 
motives which led the Company to enter into political relations 
with Siam, this was far from being the most important cau^e. 
The reasons for the step were primarily economic. In the first 
place, the Penang Council was afraid that the Siamese conquest 
•of Kedah would interfere with the food supply of Penang. The 
attempt to make the island self-supporting had. failed, and it was 
dependent for the greater part of its food upon Kedah. The 
Council was always Very sensitive to any change which seemed to 
threaten this source of supply, and it was greatly perturbed, by the 
possibility that Siam might place obstacles in the way of obtaining 
food. The Malay government had been a at times froward and 
troublesome,” but it was al ways “ kindly disposed ” and a easily 
dealt with.” The Council seems greatly to have overrated the 
power of the Siamese, and it anticipated much trouble from them 
because, through their “insolence and haughtiness,” they “ could 
only be held in check by the strong arm of power.” ( 17 ) 

The Council also wished to secure the revision of the Siamese 
commercial regulations, since they greatly hampered the develop- 
ment of trade. The commerce of Penang with Siam began about 
1817, and in 1820-21 was valued at $207,750, an increase of almost 

(14) Ibid. 

(16) S.S.R., 86: Oct. 17, 1822. Ibid., 94: Feb, 5, 1824. Bengal 
Political Consultations, Range 123, Vol. 30: Jan. 14 and Feb. 21, 18*23. 

( 17 ) S.S.R., 81: passim. Ibid., 83: Nov. 28, 1821. 
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39% in three years. The principal import from Siam was sugar, 
while the most important exports were opium and piece-goods (he, 
cotton and other cloths) from India. The Penang Council rightly 
judged that under more favourable customs regulations the Irade 
was capable of great expansion. In addition to the direct trade 
with Bangkok, Penang had an important trade in tin with Perak, 
Patani, ITjoiig Salang, and other Siamese dependencies. Siam 
greatly hampered the trade with TJjong SaJang, the principal source 
of supply, and the Penang Council wished to improve conditions 
by sending a mission to Bangkok. ( 18 ) 

With the permission of the Supreme Government letters and 
presents were sent to Bangkok in 1818 and 1819 expressing the 
profound Veneration which affected the East India Company 
whenever it thought of the “ Lord of the white Elephant/’ and 
diplomatically suggesting a revision of the conditions under which 
trade was carried on at Bangkok. ( 19 ) As a result of representa- 
tions from Penang the Government of India gave permission to 
send an envoy to Bangkok for commercial purposes only.( 2l> ) In 
1821 Phillips, the Governor of Penang, sent to Bangkok a Singa- 
pore merchant named Morgan, ostensibly as a private trader, but 
really as a secret agent of the Company, to collect information and 
sound the Siamese ministers on the possibility of improving com- 
mercial relations. The Siamese were inordinately suspicious of 
Europeans, and it was felt that this mode of procedure was the 
least likely to awaken their hostility. ( 21 ) 

At the time of Morgan’s despatch the Supreme Government 
was preparing to send a mission to Bangkok and Cochin-China. 
The envoy selected was John 'Crawfurd, a member of the Bengal 
jjMedical Service who had been many years in the East Indies, 
and was one of the leading authorities of the day on Malayan 
affairs. ( 22 ) The ob j ects of the mission were primarily commercial, 
the political aims, such as the restoration of the Sultan of Kedah, 
being emphatically minor points. In his Instructions to Crawfurd 
the Governor- General emphasized that the first object of the 
mission was to allay the “ very general fear and distrust of 
Europeans, highly detrimental to the interests of commerce/’ which 
was “ predominant ” in the countries of Indo-China. Crawfurd 
was absolutely forbidden to ask for any of, the privileges which had 
formed so important a part of the commercial treaties of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, such as the erection 
of forts or factories, extra-territorial jurisdiction, monopolies 
ete.( 23 ) While the establishment of a good understanding was to 

(18) Ibid., 66: June 22, 1818. Ibid., 83 : Bee 27, 182). 

(19) Ibid., Vols. 66, 81 and S3: passim. 

(20) Crawfurd, il Embassy to Siam, 5 ’ 593. 

(21) 8. S.R., 81: April 24, 1821. Ibid., 83: April 24, 1821. 

(22) For Crawfurd ? s career v. chapters on Singapore and on the 
Administration. 

(23) Crawfurd, i( Embassy to Siam,” Appendix B: 589-90. 
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be CrawfimPs principal object, he was to try and place commerce 
u on a defined and permanent footing, so as to expose the British 
traders to the least possible vexation.”- The Government of India 
wished for example to substitute a fixed and known scale of duties 
for the unknown and often exorbitant fees which were then levied. 
The Government wished to benefit not merely the trade of Penang, 
but also that of India and Great Britain, by reviving the extensive 
commerce which had existed in the seventeenth century. While 
it did not expect that this initial attempt would be entirely 
successful, it trusted that (Tawftird would make a beginning J>v 
removing the Siamese distrust and dislike of the British. ( 24 ) 

Crawford was also directed to collect as much information 
about -Siam and Cochin-China as could be obtained without alarm- 
ing the Siamese. ( 25 ) For this purpose a surveyor and a botanist 
were attached to the mission. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century Indo-China was practically a “ terra incognita/ 5 
and in spite of every effort, the Supreme Government was a ole to 
supply its envoy with only the vaguest details. An incident told by 
Crawford throws a Hood of light upon the ignorance regarding 
Indo-China which prevailed even in the best-informed circles. 
While at Penang he met the captain of a Siamese trading-ship, 
and gathered from him “ more useful and practical knowledge 
than all he had before obtained from printed sources/ 5 ( 2(i ) 

As to the restoration of the Sultan of Kedah, the Government 
left it entirely to Crawfurd's discretion whether the subject should 
lie mentioned at all or not. It was impressed upon him that the 
improvement of commercial relation must not he jeopardised by the 
introduction of matters distasteful to Siam. Should he however 
perceive a favourable opportunity for securing the -Sultan's resto- 
ration “by a friendly and unostentatious representation 55 he was 
instructed to take advantage of it.( 27 ) 

Before sending the mission the Governor-General asked the 
Penang Council to inform him of the objects which it thought 
desirable of attainment. In its Minute the Council concurred 
with the Supreme Government in regarding the restoration of 
the Sultan of Kedah as rather a minor matter to be mooted only 
if Crawfurd should judge that it would not endanger the 
establishment of improved commercial relations. The Penang 
Government regarded it as much more important to obtain from 
Siam a recognition of the Company's right to Penang. Since the 
island had been ceded by Kedah, it was clear that the grant was 
invalid, as Kedah was a dependency of Siam, and the Sultan's 
action had never been confirmed by his suzerain. The Minute 
emphasized however that the objects whose attainment the Council 

(24) Letters Received from Bengal, Vol. 86: Despatch to Directors of 
Xov. 23, 1821. Crawfurd, 1 i Embassy to Siam, ’ y 133, 589-91, 595-96. 

(25) Ibid., 592-94. 
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had most at heart “were economic. These were the development of 
the growing commerce with Siam, and especially the tin-trade, by 
the revision of the customs regulation, and the continuance of the 
free importation of supplies from Kedah, “on which indeed the 
■existence of this establishment almost depends.” ( 28 ) 

Crawford’s mission was almost a complete failure, apart from 
the fact that he obtained much information which was of great 
value in subsequent negotiations. Be also secured a title of a sort 
to Penang with which he and the Supreme Government were much 
pleased. The reasoning by which Crawford convinced the Govern- 
ment and himself that the Company had obtained a clear title to 
Penang was sufficiently curious. Wherever possible, the Siamese 
Ministers avoided all reference to Penang, but when they were 
compelled to mention it they spoke of it as a British possession. 
Crawfurd was quite convinced that their acquiescence in the British 
occupation was prompted solely by the knowledge that they were 
powerless to prevent it. On the grounds however that the Company 
had for thirty-six years held undisputed possession of the island, 
and that the Siamese had not questioned the validity of the 
occupation. Crawfurd and the Supreme Government agreed that 
he had u established a virtual acknowledgment of our right of 
: sovereignty in Penang.” ( 20 ) 

Crawfurd tried to persuade the Siamese government to restore 
the Sultan of Kedah, but failed completely. The Ministers at- 
tempted to gain from him a promise that the Sultan should be 
handed over to them, and that the annual payment of $10,000 for 
Penang and Province Wellesley should in future be made to a 
Siamese nominee. Crawfurd utterly refused to agree, and declared 
tiiat the Company would continue to protect the Sultan and to pay 
him the annual subsidy of $10,000. He also discovered that the 
•conquest of Kedah in 1821 was due to the intrigues of the 
Prahklang, and of Prince Kromehiat, the leaders of the most 
powerful faction in Siam, in alliance with the influential Baja, 
-or Governor, of the Siamese province of Ligor.( 30 ) 

The most important result of Crawford's mission was the 
valuable information which he collected about the geography, 
population and resources of Siam, the character of the government, 
and the weakness of its power. ( 31 ) lie wa v s much impressed by 
the great field which it presented for British commerce; but he 
pointed out that trade would be very seriously handicapped by the 
corrupt policy of the Ministers. European commerce to Bangkok 
was under the control of the Prahklang, or Minister for Trade and 
Foreign Affairs, of Prince Kromehiat, who soon afterwards became 

(28) S. S. B., 81: Dec. 27, 1821. -C . ‘ 

(29) Ibid., 87: Nov. 28, 1822. B. Pol. Bange 123, Vol, 27: Jan, 15, 
1 823. Crawfurd, ‘ ‘ Embassy to Siam, 7 7 ICQ. Anderson, c ‘ Malay Peninsula, 7 7 
157. 

(30) S. S.B., 87: Nov. 28, 3822. 

(31) Crawfurd, P Embassy to Siam, 7 7 309-455. 
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king, and of a group of able and unscrupulous Mohammedans- 
descendants of Indian immigrants. This faction was the most 
powerful party in the state, and made a very large profit out of the 
trade by such expedients as exorbitant duties whose amount varied 
with the wealth of the merchant, forced gifts, and open demands 
for bribes. Crawford stigmatised their proceeding as “ most 
indelicate” One of their favourite practices was to compel the- 
merchant to sell them his cargo at a very low' figure, and buy 
Siamese goods from them at a very high price, by the simple but 
effective expedient of forbidding all other traders to deal with him.. 

This powerful faction was in charge of the negotiations with 
Crawfurd, and since his object was to put an end to the very state 
of affairs from which they drew such large profits, he believed 
that their hostility was the principal reason for the failure of his 
mission. After months of tedious and evasive negotiations, in the 
course of which Crawfurd was subjected to as much humiliation 
and disrespect as the Ministers dared to inflict on him, all that 
he could secure was a written promise that the (unknown) amount 
of the duties would not he increased, and that in future British 
merchants should be assisted by the benevolent exertions of the 
Prahklang and his satellites. In other words, traders would con- 
tinue to be as much in the power of these rapacious and un- 
scrupulous officials as in the past. ( 32 ) 

Crawfurd did not regard the presence of the Siamese in Kedah 
as in any way a menace to the safety of Penang, and he entirely 
dispelled* the illusions of the strength of Siam which were held by 
both the Penang Council and' the Supreme Government. In sup- 
port of his contention he gave a description of the Siamese character 
which was most uncomplimentary. Its truth however was vouched 
for by the testimony of Burney, and every other Englishman of this 
period who was brought into contact with the Siamese. The 
national character was a peculiar blend of overweening vanity,, 
suspicion, and. an astonishing degree of cowardice. (< To a charac- 
ter of venality and corruption we found super added a remarkable 
degree of national vanity, yet with an extraordinary jealousy and 
distruct of all strangers, and especially Europeans” “Although 
essentially weak and pusillanimous,” they were “ vain and arrogant 
to such an extreme as to fancy themselves nothing less than the 
very first nation on the globe. . . .It is scarcely safe even to attempt 
to conciliate them, and thus the most moderate policy on the part 
of other nations will always be in danger of being construed by them 
into timidity, and apprehension for their own power.” Yet de- 
spite its bravado, the government secretly entertained “ very serious 
apprehensions of the power of the English.” Crawfurd was con- 
vinced if the Company had opposed by force the invasion of Kedah 
in 18.21, “the fears of the Siamese Court would have induced it 

(32) Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam,” 133, 170-74, and passim. S. S. R., 
87: B. Pol. Range 123, YoL 36, April 3, 1823. 
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- . * .to have withdrawn its forces from Qneda (Kedah), and even 
forborne in future from meddling in the affairs of that state.” 
The Siamese army was “extremely contemptible,” being an undisci- 
plined and ill-armed mol) raised from a “ cowardly and timid 
people.” The fortifications of Bangkok, the centre and most 
vulnerable part of the empire, were “feebly and unskilfully con- 
structed. Two small gun-brigs would destroy it ”( 33 ) The 
Supreme Government was strongly impressed by C'rawfurd’s report, 
and his views had great influence on its policy towards Siam during 
the following years. ( 84 ) " 

From July 1822, the date at which Crawfurd left Bangkok, l/ 
until 1824, there were no further negotiations with Siam. Several 
•causes co-operated to bring about the despatch of the second mission 
in 1825. One was the desire of the Indian Government to remove 
the grievances of British merchants trading at Bangkok. ( 35 ) The 
outbreak of the Anglo- Burmese Wa r in 1824 also contributed, to 
this end. Shortly before war was declared the Supreme Govern- 
ment wrote to Penang pointing out how advantageous it would 
be if Siam could be induced to declare war on its ancient enemy 
■and thus create a diversion. ( 3 °) During the early stage of the 

campaign the troops made very slow progress, and the generals in 
command strongly urged the great desirability of obtaining the 
•co-operation of a Siamese force. ( 37 ) In 1824 two missions were 
therefore sent to Ligor to persuade the Baja to send a Siamese 
contingent, and whatever small boats he had for service on. the 
Irrawaddy. The mission were a failure, except in so far as they 
cleared up a serious misconception under which the Government 
of Penang had been labouring. The Council had been inclined 
to regard the Jtaja of Ligor as a semi-independent ruler, and had 
negotiated with him as such. Lieutenant Low, one of the envoys, 
.ascertained that he was merely a Siamese official, one of the most 
powerful in Siam it was true, but still unable even to let the 
British have the use of a single boat without authorization from 
Bangkok. ( 38 ) The Siamese refused to declare war, and by 1825 
the Supreme Government no longer needed their assistance. The 
campaign was progressing well, and India had also come to the 
■conclusion that Siamese troops might he “ an accession of weak- 
ness ” owing to their jealousy and arrogance, their inferiority to 
the Burmese soldiery, and their “cruel and barbarous mode of 
warfare.” This view had been strongly urged by Crawfurd, the 
late envoy, and by the Penang Council. When therefore Burney 

(33) S.S. R., 87: Xov. 28, 1822. Crawfurd, 1 1 Embassy to Siam/' 
344-46, 396-97, and passim. 

(34) B. Pol. Range 123, Yol. 27: Jan. 15, 1823. & 8. R., Yol. 89. 

(35) Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago , f ’ 222-23. 

(36) Yol. 94: Jan. 27, 1824. 

(37) Ibid., 96: July 28, 1824. 

(38) Ibid., 94: April 26, 1824. Ibid, 95: June 11 and 25, 1824. 
Ibid., 96: July 28, Sept. 6, 1.3 and 24, and Nov. 19, 1824. Ibid., 98. 
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was sent as envoy to Siam in 1825, he was instructed to tell the 
Siamese Ministers that while the Indian Government was quite- 
willing that they should declare war on Burma, there must he no- 
co-operation between the two armies, and that the Siamese force- 
must not operate in a district in which there were any British 
troops. ( 80 ) 

The Indian Government had by this time abandoned another 
idea which it had held in the. opening months of the war. This 
was that the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah and the- 
negotiation of a favourable commercial treaty might be obtained 
from Shun in return for ceding to it part of the territory on the- 
Tenasserim Coast which the Supreme Government intended to take 
from Burma. The Company had at first no desire to retain these 
conquests, and it felt that /Siam might be willing to make con- 
cessions for their restoration, as they had been Siamese territory 
until annexed by Burma sixty years before. ( 40 ) By the time that 
Burney was sent as envoy to Bangkok in 1825 the Supreme Govern- 
ment had changed its mind, and decided not to cede any of its 
conquests to Siam in return for concessions. India felt that it was 
impossible to hand over the conquered Burmese to their barbarous 
enemies, and it had also realised that the Tenasserim Coast was an 
important strategic position. The French had used it as a naval 
base in the eighteenth century ; and the country lying on the 
frontiers of Burma and Siam, also provided a strong base of 
operations against both. Since it was no longer possible to avoid 
relations with Siam, in cause of eventualities it was well to hold 
a position which would menace its security. ( 41 ) The Supreme- 
Government was undecided as to which parts of its conquests should 
he retained. As a temporary measure they were in 1825 to 1826- 
placed under the control of Penang, which was orderd to organise 
the administration and to collect information about them. Of 
the Penang officials who were sent to the Tenasserim Coast, several 
remained permanently in its administration. ( 42 ) 

While the Burmese Y ar had caused the Supreme Government 
to take a much greater interest in Siam than had hitherto been 
ilie ease, it seems highly improbable that the desire for Siamese 
assistance or for a favourable commercial treaty would have led 
to the despatch of the Burney mission to Bangkok in 1825. Even 
before India decided to send it, it had determined not to ask for a 
Siamese contingent; while as for obtaining a commercial treaty, 
CrawfurcPs failure had brought the government to the conclusion 
that undue precipitation was likely to defeat its own ends. The 

(39) Ibid., 96: May 31, July 28, Sept. 6, 13 and 24, and Nov. 19, 1824. 
Ibid., 99: Oct. 4, 1824. Ibid., 305: pp. 444-54. Ibid., 102: May 13, 1825. 

(40) Ibid., 94: Jan. 67, 1824. Ibid., 99, Nov. 39, 1824. ''ibid., 96: 
May 31, 1824. 

(41) Ibid., 102: May 13, 1825. Bengal Secret and Political Consul- 
tations, To! 330: May 13, 1825, No. 3. Burney MS. C. IX 

(42) S. S.R., 102: May 13, 1825: B. S. and P. Vols. 341-47, passim.. 
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importance of the war and the desire for commercial concessions lay 
in this, that they predisposed the government of India to pay more 
attention to the representations of the Penang Connell than would 
otherwise have been the case. The most important cause of the 
despatch of the Burney mission was that Siam’s attempts to sub- 
jugate Perak and Selangor happened to coincide with the arrival 
at Penang in August 1824 of Robert Fullerton, a Governor of 
decidedly different temper from his predecessors. Hitherto the 
Governors of the Penang Presidency had acquiesced in the Siamese 
claims to overlordship in Malaya. The bare official records of the 
proceedings of a Council are not an ideal source for evidence of 
character; but Governor Fullerton was a man of such strong per- 
sonality that it stands out clearly even in the dry accounts of the 
meetings of his Council. He was able, energetic and determined,, 
and in foreign policy his guiding principle was to protect British 
interests in the Malay states wherever possible. Moreover, when 
the orders of the Supreme Government ran counter to his plans, 
he was in the habit of interpreting them in a somewhat liberal 
spirit, so that in the end he often got his own way. Fullerton was 
very strongly influenced by Anderson, the leader of the anti- 
Siamese party at Penang — many of the Governor’s despatches 
paraphrase or dally almost word for word with Anderson’s 
oft-quoted pamphlet — and like him contended that Kedah was 
“de jure” an independent state. Fullerton set himself the task of 
restoring it to what he considered its legal rights, and he firmly 
opposed Siam’s attempts to subjugate Perak and Selangor. ( i3 ) An 
incident which occurred in May and June of 1825 gives a more 
vivid picture of the Governor’s character than pages of description.. 
The Raja of Ligor had collected a fleet to conquer Selangor, and 
the Penang Council obtained some evidence — later shown to be- 
erroneous- — that he intended also to attack Penang. The town 
was put in a state of defence, but Fullerton was far from satisfied 
with such passive measures. Only the most vehement expostula- 
tions on the part of his Council induced him very reluctantly to- 
forego his intention of sailing to Ligor and destroying the Siamese- 
fleet before it left harbour. ( 44 ) 

Soon after Fullerton’s arrival he wrote on October 19, 1824,. 
a despatch to the Supreme Government which foreshadowed his 
Malayan policy of the next three years. He strongly advocated 
the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Ivedah as a measure “not less 
supported by strict justice than by sound policy,” and urged in its 
favour arguments which read almost like an abstract of Anderson’s 
pamphlet. Referring to the rumours that the Eaja of Ligor was- 
about to attack Selangor, the Governor insisted that it was 
“ indispensable to the future peace and tranquillity of the Malay 
Peninsula” that Siam should renounce all claims to sovereignty 


(43) S. S. R., Aug. 1824-1827. Vols. 95-121 and 138-142, passim. 

(44) Ibid., 101: May 32 and 19, 1825 and passim. Ibid., 102: passim, 
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Hassan began to plunder the Perak merchants; but much as the 
Sultan of Perak desired to be rid of him, from fear of ‘Siam lie 
endured him as the lesser of two evils. Meanwhile the Ba] a ot 
Ligor, supported by the faction in Bangkok which Crawfurd had 
criticised so bitterly, began to make preparations for the conquest 
of Perak and Selangor. To secure a pretext, he forced the Sultan 
of Perak to sign letters asking for Siamese protection against 
Selangor. The weakness of Perak compelled its ruler to obey, 
although the last thing he wanted was to see the troops of Ligor 
in his country. Sultan Ibrahim of Selangor, who hated the 
Siamese as fervently as he admired the British, began to prepare- 
for war, regardless of the fact that his weak and anarchical state 

was quite unable to resist an attack. ( 47 ) 

Although rumours as to the intentions of the Baja of Ligoi 
reached Penang, the Governor did not receive reliable information 
about them until January 1825. He then learned that the Baja 
was secretly preparing a fleet to conquer Selangor and Perak. ( " ) 
Fullerton had a difficult game to play. From the Indian Govern- 
ment’s recent despatch he knew that it would refuse to go to war 
to protect Perak and Selangor, and he had no authority whatever 
to threaten the Baja of Ligor with hostilities if he persisted an 
his policy. ( 40 ) Fullerton however knew' that the Siamese did not 
know this ; and he counted on their timidity and fear of the British 
power to prevent matters from coming to a crisis. He tliemore 
engaged in an elaborate and completely successful game ot blult. 
Towards the Malay states his attitude was scrupulously correct. 
He ordered C'raeroft, the Besident of Malacca, to confine his re- 
. lations with them “as much as possible to general expressions ot 
good-will and friendship, and avoid every measure calculated in 
any way to commit the British Government to any new < 
or '^obligation of defence or guarantee,” <") Towards the Ja o 
Ligor Fullerton assumed a very different tone He ^rned him 
that the British, as the inheritors of the old Dutch Ireatj -rights 
with Perak and Selangor, would be far from indifferent to an attac^' 
on them, and hinted darkly that an invasion inv< i q 2 5 Z 

in war with the Company. ( 51 ) Finally, when m May lS2o ‘ in- 
formation was received that the Baja’s 300 galleys ^® r ® a p a 
sail from the Trang Biver, Fullerton sent the gunboats at Pena g 
to make a feint of blockading the river mouth. (-) This su P reme 
effort of bluff was successful, and the fleet n ever lett port. 

(47) Ibid., 96: Oct. 19,1824. Ibid., 103: Anderson’s Reports of Aug. 
26 and Sept. 15, 1825. Newbold, “ Straits _ of xAXalacea H, 
Wilkinson, ‘‘Malay Papers: History of the Peninsula, 63-6 . 

\%] 104: sept. 2 and 16, 1825. 

sg X;t: m, *&■*&**'».■*« 

(52) Ibid., 101: May 3, 1825, and passim. 
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Meanwhile an event had occurred which did much to convince 
the Indian Government of the necessity of sending a second embassy 
to Bangkok. This was the mission of Captain Burney to Ligor 
and the neighbouring Siamese provinces in J anuary 1825. Captain 
Henry Burney was horn about 1190, and was the nephew of the 
famous Fanny Burney, Madame d’Arblay. Appointed ensign In 
1809 in a regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, he took part in the 
■conquest of ^ Java in 1810-11, and in 1811-14 was stationed at 
Penang with his regiment, the Twenty-fifth. He then returned to 
India, hut in 1816 he came hack to Penang, and was Military 
Secretary to the Governor from 1818 to 1824. He spent his 
leisure time in learning the Siamese language, and in collecting 
information about the politics and geography of the Malay Penin- 
sula^ 53 ) With one exception, he was the only official at Penang 
who could speak Siamese, and he also submitted to the government 
some maps and reports of the Malay Peninsula. The Penang 
Council sent him on several missions to Kedah and Ligor, and 
had a very high opinion of his abilities. ( 54 ) The Indian Govern- 
ment was also impressed hy the valuable information which Burney 
had collected, und considered that in the event of a second mission 
to Bangkok, he was peculiarly fitted to act as envoy. ( 35 ) Fullerton 
held him in high favour owing to his anti-Siamese views, and in 
182>5 sent him to Calcutta to advocate the despatch of a mission 
to Bangkok. Partly as a result of his “ able and interesting 
reports," the Indian Government decided to do so, and appointed 
Burney himself *as envoy. ( 5<J ) His conduct of the negotiations was 
perhaps as successful -as was to be expected considering the great 
difficulties of his situation; but it gained him the enmity of 
Fullerton and the anti-Siamese party at Penang. On Burney’s 
return from Bangkok in 1826 he was bitterly attacked, and pre- 
served amongst the Burney Manuscripts is a challenge to a duel 
from an official at Penang. Burney was then in India, so the 
challenger suggested that it would be 'equally convenient for both 
if the duel were fought at Rangoon. The Indian Government had 
been greatly pleased by Burney’s conduct of his mission, and in 
1828 it appointed him one of the Commissioners for the adminis- 
tration of the Tenasserim Coast. ( 57 ) Here his courage saved a 
British detachment from annihilation during an insurrection. 
Owing to his unique qualifications he was in 1830 appointed 
Resident at the Burmese Court. He remained there until 1837, 
and did valuable work in fostering the development of British 
trade, and investigating the history and geography of Burma. ( 53 ) 

(53) Burney MSS. passim. -HTw:' . 

(54) a S. lb, 95: pp. 357-82. Burney MSS. 

(55) S. S. B., 99: Nov. 19, 1824. 

S.S.E, 102: May 13, 1825. 

Ibid., 141: April 18, 1827. B. S. and P. 354: Jan. 9, 1829. 

>8) Ibid., 357: Jan. 8, 1831, No. 28. Burney MSS. H. Yin cent 
, c 1 India , 9 7 652. 
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In 1841, now a Lieutenant Colonel, he is found in London warmly 
defending the Company’s Kedah policy against its critics. The 
Directors highly approved of his efforts, and based their attitude 
towards the restoration of the e.v-Sultan of Kedah in 1842 largely 
upon his recommendations. ( 50 ) 

Returning to Burney’s mission to Ligor in 1825, he was sent 
there at the recpiest of the Indian Government to ascertain the 
attitude of Siam towards the Burmese war and the recent British 
conquests on the Tenasserhn Coast. He was also instructed to 
discover the views of the Raja of Ligor on Kedah, the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty with Siam, and the despatch of a mission 
to Bangkok. Furthermore he was to find out whether the Baja 
was a semi-independent ruler, or a mere official "implicitly bound 
and actually obeying the dictates ” of his superiors. ( 00 ) 

Burney entirely confirmed the report of the mission of .1824, 
that the Raja of Ligor was not a semi-independent chieftain, hut 
merely an official appointed by the Emperor of Siam. His power 
indeed was great, hut on pain of death he dared not negotiate with 
Europeans. The attempts of the Penang Council in previous 
years to restore the ex-Sultan of Kedah by negotiating with him 
had been doomed to failure. The only chance of success lay in 
dealing directly with the Emperor of Siam. Burney also con- 
firmed Crawfurd’s reports from Singapore that the timid and 
suspicious government of Siam was not yet, in J antiary 1825, 
convinced that the British were really at war with Burma, much 
less that they had gained victories, f 1 ) This mission was of great 
importance in clearing the tray for the preliminary negotiations 
which led to the treaty with Siam in 1826. It showed that the 
only means of securing the objects desired by the Penang Council 
was to deal directly with the Court of Siam. Accordingly, 
Fullerton urged upon the Indian Government that a mission to 
Bangkok was " indispensable/’ and that Burney was the man best 
fitted to conduct it. To convince the Governor-General, Burney 
was sent to Calcutta to lay Ills “ valuable information ” before 
hi m. ( ,i2 ) 

During July and August 1825 events occurred which greatly 
furthered Fullerton’s anti-Siamese policy, and led directly to the 
despatch of a mission to Bangkok. Burney returned to Ligor, 
and entered into negotiations with the Raja. The Raja said that 
he had abandoned his intention of attacking Selangor by sea, but 
that he was determined to send 3,000 men by land to _ give the 
Sultan of Perak the assistance for which he had asked against 
Sultan Ibrahim, Burney adopted a firm attitude, refusing to 
recognise Perak as a Siamese dependency, and warning the Raja 

(59) Burney MBS. and v. infra. 

(60) S. S. R., Vols. 94-98 and 99: Jan. 4 and 18, 1825. 

(61) S. S. R., 99 and 100: passim. 

(62) Ibid., 106: April 7, 1825, and passim. 
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that the Company, as the inheritor of the Dutch treaty-rights* 
would not be '"indifferent " to an attack on it or Selangor. To 
send the army might involve the Raja in a quarrel with the 
British, and on Burney's report of his conduct the issue of peace 
or war would probably depend. All of which was pure bluff; but 
the Raja was greatly impressed, and promised not to send his 
troops to Perak. ( cs ) 

The final result of Burney's negotiations was a Preliminary 
Treaty with the Raja of Ligor which was signed on July 31, 182.5. 
Burney was to take the treaty to India, and if the Governor- 
General approved of it he was to return to Ligor and go with the 
Raja to Bangkok. The* Preliminary Treaty was then to serve as. 
the basis of negotiations with the Siamese Court for a settlement 
of all the questions at issue between the Company and Siam. 

The terms of the Treaty were as follows: — 

(1) The Raja of Ligor promised that no Siamese force should 
go to Perak or Selangor by land or sea, or should settle 
there. The Company declared that it had 44 no desire 
to occupy Perak or to interfere with its government,"' 
and promised to remove Raja Hassan, to prevent the 
Sultan of Selangor from disturbing the peace of Perak, 
and to settle the quarrel between Selangor and Ligor. 

(2) The Company declared that it “ entertained no desire 
to interfere with the Government of Queda." If the 
ex-Sultan were restored, the Penang Council promised 
that he should send the Bunga Mas triennially, and 
$4,000 annually, to Bangkok. The Raja of Ligor pro- 
mised that if the Emperor of Siam restored the Sultan, 
he would withdraw his opposition, and would not attack 
Kedah by land or sea. In this treaty, as throughout the 
course of his mission to Bangkok, Burney adopted the 
policy of frying to restore the ex-Sultan by securing the 
co-operation of the Raja of Ligor, the man who had been 
chieliy instrumental in dethroning him. 

(3) Other clauses of the treaty provided for mutual assistance 
in suppressing piracy, and for the negotiation of a com- 
mercial. treaty at Bangkok^ 04 ) 

In a despatch to the Penang Council Burney defended his 
departure from the Company’s former policy of strict non-inter- 
vention in Malayan affairs. He pointed out that this course could 
no longer he followed with advantage, and predicted that 
interference would not entail a war with Siam or the other 
complications feared by the Indian Government. Future events 
completely confirmed Burney’s forecast.* “I feel convinced.... 
that such an evil (interference in the affairs of the Malay states) 

(63) Ibid., 102: Aug. 1, 1825. , ' 

(64) Ibid. 
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cannot any longer Be avoided, that its inconveniences are not so 
great as supposed By many, and that at all events it is not to be 
compared with the greater evil of permitting Siam to overrun the 
territories of our Selangor neighbours, to turn the inhabitants of 
them into pirates, and to disturb for many years all native trade. 

I certainly think and hope that the terms of this treaty cannot be 
very burdensome to ns.” To Burney’s mind the great point gained 
by the treaty was that henceforth the Penang Council had for the 
first time a legal right to prevent all Siamese troops and galleys 
from going to Perak or Selangor. Burney also succeeded in 
persuading the Baja, of Iigor not to insist in the treaty on a 
clause compelling Perak to send the Bunga Mas to Bangkok. 
Whether it was sent or not was left to the decision of the Sultan 
of Perak, Burney agreeing that the British would make no ob- 
jection if lie should wish to do so. Since to send the Bunga Mas 
was the last thing* the Sultan would willingly agree to, Burney 
had won a very important success for the Company. ( 05 ) 

Fullerton considered Burney’s treaty “ extremely satis- 
factory ”, and at once appointed Anderson, the author of the 
oft-quoted pamphlet, and a strong opponent of Siamese pre- 
tensions, to settle the disputes which had arisen between Perak 
and Selangor as a result of Baja Hassan’s depredations. It was 
impressed upon him that he was to act merely as a disinterested 
mediator, and must not commit the Company to military inter- 
vention. He was also to convince the Malay Sultans that the 
British did not wish to annex their territory, or to “ interfere in 
any way with their independence.” ( m ) 

Both in Perak and Selangor, Anderson was everywhere 
received with the greatest “ joy, and I may say enthusiasm.” He 
found that the Malays were as friendly to the British as they 
were hostile to the Siamese, and that they were prepared to do 
whatever the Penang Council might suggest in order to settle 
their differences and avoid a Siamese attack. The Sultan of Perak 
was especially cordial, and urged the Company to annex his state, 
allowing him only a small pension. His reason was that “ Perak 
could never be tranquil without the superintending control of a 
European government.” ( 67 ) In such an atmosphere of general 
good-will, Anderson’s mission was successful. He made a treaty 
with Selangor on August 20, 1825, by which Sultan Ibrahim 
promised to remove Baja Hassan immediately, and agreed never 
to attack Perak or to interfere in its government. The claim of 
Selangor to suzerainty over Perak was thus relinquished, and the 
Bernam River was fixed as the boundary between the two states. ( 6S ) 
Anderson also concluded a treaty with Perak on September 6, 

1 ' (65) Ibid, ' . ' f A'v; 

(66) Ibid., 102: Aug. 3 and 6, 1825. Ibid., 103: Aug. 4, 1825. 

(67) Ibid., 103: Aug. 26 and Sept. 15, 1825. 

(68) Ibid., 138: Aug. 31, 1826. Aitehison, ‘ 4 Treaties, ’ ’ I, 41344. 
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1825, by which the Sultan accepted the Bern am River as the- 
frontier, and promised never to invade Selangor or to interfere- 
in its administration. At the same time the Sultan wrote a letter 
to Governor Fullerton in which he offered, if Fullerton should 
advise it, to send the Bunga Mas to Siam. While he considered 
the demand of Bangkok entirely unjust, lie was willing to submit 
in order to escape the fate of Kedah, “ for I am a very insigni- 
ficant man, and am under great apprehension.” The Sultan left 
the decision entirely to Fullerton’s discretion, and lie, needless 
to say, did not advise that the token of subjection should be 
sent.( 60 ) 

The Eaja of Rigor however had no intention of letting Perak 
slip from his grasp. He no longer dared openly to attack it; but 
within a few weeks of the signature of the treaty with Burney 
on July 31, 1825, lie sent a small force to Perak under the guise 
of an embassy to assist the Sultan in his government. This was 
clearly an infraction of Burney’s treaty, and Fullerton peremptori- 
ly demanded the recall of the embassy. ( 70 ) 

The Baja of Ligor made evasive replies, and continued his 
veiled attack on Perak. Before the question was settled despatches 
arrived from the Indian Government which ratified the Prelimina- 
ry Treaty of July 31, 1825, approved Anderson’s mission to- 
Perak and Selangor, and announced that Captain Burney was to 
he sent as envoy to Bangkok. The Government doubted whether 
he would he much more successful than Crawfurd, since he was 
unable to bargain for concessions bv offering in return part of 
the recent British conquests on the Tenasserim Coast. It was 
clearly seen that the decision not to cede them to Siam converted 
a possible success into a very probable failure. The Indian Govern- 
ment therefore instructed Burney that ostensibly the mission was 
to he “entirely complimentary and conciliatory,” to congratulate 
the new Emperor on his accession to the throne, and to promote 
friendly relations between the two empires. The Court was in 
a state of “the utmost apprehension” at the rapid downfall of 
Burma, and it actually believed that the Company intended to 
extend its sway over Siam and the Malay Peninsula. It was hoped 
that Burney would succeed in disabusing the Ministers of this 
ridiculous notion. ( 71 ) 

The oilier objects of the embassy were regarded as of only 
secondary importance, and it was left to Burney’s discretion, to 
decide -whether they should be mentioned or not. Under this 
head came the negotiation of a favourable commercial treaty, the- 
restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah, and the safeguarding of 
the independence of Perak, S elangor and the other Malay states.. 

(69) S.'s. B., 103 : Sept. 15, 1825. 

(70) Ibid., 104: Oct. 7, 1825. Ibid, 105: Dec. 15 and 22, 1825. 

(71) Ibid., 102: May 13, 1825. Ibid., 104: .Sept. 2 and 16, 1825. 
Ibid., 105: pp. 444-54. Burney MiS. D. XXVI. 
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Tlie Indian Government was anxious to attain these objects, hut 
'Since it could offer nothing in return it was not prepared to press 
for concessions if Siam should prove obdurate. ( 72 ) 

The instructions which Burney received from the Penang 
Council were by no means identical with those of the Supreme 
Government. Fullerton had been authorized to modify its orders 
in the light of his greater knowledge of local conditions, and he 
took full advantage of the permission. His instructions to Burney 
were decidedly hostile to Siam, and emphasised as the most im- 
portant objects of the mission the very points which the Indian 
Government regarded as only secondary. The Governor held 
that Burney’s main object was to establish the independence of 
.all the Malay states of the Peninsula lying within the area which 
is to-day under British control. Siam’s claims to supremacy over 
them were “ a nullity . . . .the mere assertion of a claim which the 
asserter never had, never could establish.” Unfortunately, owing 
to the former policy of the Company, the Government had acknow- 
ledged the justice of Siam’s pretensions in Kedah, and to some 
extent in Perak. So far as these two states were concerned the 
British case for independence was somewhat weak, and all that 
could be done was to try to improve their status by negotiations. 
Fullerton regarded the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah as 
a matter of the utmost importance, dictated alike by expediency 
.and honour. As for Perak, if Burney were unable to restore it 
to complete independence, lie should try to limit the claims of 
Siam to the sending of the Bunga Mas. He was also instructed 
to prevent further Siamese aggression in the other Malay states, 
and to maintain their independence. Fullerton realised that only 
the threat of war was likely to make Siam abandon its pretensions 
to suzerainty over them, and from this Burney was precluded by 
the orders of the Indian Government. The Governor therefore 
.suggested that perhaps it would he advisable to refrain from all 
mention of the other states, and to confine the negotiations to 
the status of Perak and Kedah. The Company had never re- 
•cogniscd Siam’s claims over the other states of the Peninsula, 
.and to refrain from all mention of them would leave the Govern- 
ment's hands free to act in whatever way it chose. Fullerton 
.anticipated that sooner or later the Company would adopt the 
policy which has been followed since 1874, of “taking those states 
under our protection and effectually maintaining their inde- 
pendence.” ( 73 ) 

Burney’s negotiations at Bangkok lasted from the end of 
1825 to June 182(3. His despatches fully confirmed the very un- 
favourable picture Crawford had drawn of the Siamese character, 
and of the open dishonesty of the government. As in the case 
«of Crawford’s embassy, deliberate attempts were made to treat 


( 72 ) S. S.B., 102 : May 13, 1825. 

(73) Ibid., Ibid., 103: Sept. 24, 1825. 
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the British mission with contempt. Warned perhaps by his; 
predecessor's experiences, Burney showed far less meekness than 
Crawfurd when exposed to these affronts, and thereby secured 
more honourable treatment. Burney soon found that the British 
victories in Burma working on the natural timidity and suspicion 
of the Siamese, had intensified the difficulties of his task. The- 
Ministers had an uneasy suspicion that the Indian Empire was 
more powerful than Siam. They feared that the Company intend- 
ed to attack them, and that Burney had been sent to spy out 
their defences, yet at the same time they were most tenacious in 
maintaining every pretension of Siam. Burney was regarded with 
extreme suspicion, and every proposal he put forward was thought 
to conceal some diabolic and subtle device for the downfall of 
the Empire. If no guile could by any possibility be detected in 
his suggestions, this was regarded as proof conclusive that his 
craftiness was particularly deep. The involved and naive wording 
of the Burney Treaty of 1826 was due to this attitude of mind. 
The Siamese were so inordinately suspicious of every document 
written by Burney that he suggested that the Ministers should 
draw up the treaty in Siamese. They were much pleased with 
the proposal, and the English translation merely reflected all the 
vagueness and circumlocution of the original. ( 74 ) Burney also 
found that the Siamese were most anxious to obtain the British 
conquests on the Tenasserim Coast; and it is quite possible that 
in return they would have abandoned some of their claims in the 
Malay Peninsula. The Indian Government however had deprived 
its envoy of this as well as of his other most potent weapon, the 
threat of war. He was compelled to seek for concessions when 
he could make neither promises nor threats in return. The hope- 
lessness of his situation wrung from him the exclamation: a l 
could not wish to set my worst enemy a more difficult task than 
to send him to Bangkok, to negotiate matters connected with the 
Malay Peninsula without authority* or means for employing effec- 
tual intimidation.” ( 7r ’ ) 

Considering the difficulties of the situation, it is remarkable 
that Burney achieved even a partial success. Almost the only 
point in his favour was the timidity of the Siamese. The recent 
British victories in Burma had greatly increased their dread of 
the power of the East India Company, and Burney played skilfully 
upon the fears of the Court. He hinted darkly that unless the 
Siamese moderated their pretensions in the Malay Peninsula they 
might ffnd themselves involved in war with the British. Burney 
also received valuable support from the Baja of Ligor, in questions 
which did not affect his own interests. When however Burney ? s 
success would have meant a financial loss to himself, as in the 
ease of the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah, he secretly 

( 74) s' S. K., 138 : July 10, 1826. 

(75) Ibid: Oct. 5, 1826. 
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worked against' him. While Burney was partially aware of this 
duplicity, it would rather seem that he placed undue confidence' 
in his alliance with the Baja.( 70 ) 

One result of the mission which the Indian Government 
regarded as the greatest importance was the recovery of some 
Burmese who had been kidnapped by tire Siamese from the British 
conquests on the Tenasserim Coast. With infinite difficulty 
Burney succeeded in discovering 1,400 of the captives, whom he 
■compelled the Siamese to restore to their homes.( 77 ) 

Despite the bitter opposition of the Prahklang and his faction, 
Burney succeeded in obtaining a commercial treaty granting 
British trade somewhat more favourable terms than those secured 
by Crawford, Henceforth British merchants were to pay only the 
customary duties, and were to he free to buy and sell without any 
opposition from the Siamese offieials.( 78 ) Governor Fullerton’s 
comment, on the concessions unfortunately proved to be 
prophetic : — “They appear to be advantageous, but so little 
faith do I repose in their fulfilment that I scarcely think it worth 
while to enter into any serious discussion regarding them/’ (™) 
The engagement was “ systematically violated by the Siamese/’ ( 80 ) 

Perhaps the most interesting passages in Burney’s despatches 
from Bangkok are his accounts of the interminable negotiations 
ever the e+ntus of Trengganu and Kelantan. The question is of 
special interest, because the article of the Burney Treaty which 
•defined their position is a masterpiece of ambiguity. This was 
partly due to the fact already mentioned that the treaty was first 
drawn up in Siamese, and then translated into English; hut it 
was also in a measure the result of Burney’s deliberate policy. 
The states of Trengganu and Ivelantan are on the east coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, the more northerly, Kelantan, lying im- 
mediately to the south of the Siamese frontier. Both, and 
especially Kelantan, the weaker of the two, were thus far more 
exposed to Siamese attacks than the Malay states which lay further 
to the south. For many years before and after the date of the 
Burney treaty, the government of Bangkok attempted to establish 
its supremacy over them. The situation resembled that in Ivedah 
before 18.21, The Sultans of both Trengganu and Kelantan sent 
the Bunga Mas to /Bangkok, but they contended that by im- 

(76) The above description of the difSeulties of Burney ’s position is 
•drawn from his despatches in >8. o. R. } 308; Bee. 22, 1825. Ibid., 109: March 
.23, 1826. Ibid., 338: June 19, July 1.0, and Sej>t. 20, 3826. 

(77) For references v. Note 76, and also *S. S. R.. 141: April 18, 1827. 

(78) Aitchison, “ Treaties/ * I, 469-70, 473-75. 

(79) 8. 8. R., 138: Sept. 20, 1826. 

(80) Aitchison, “Treaties,” I, 461. Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam,” 
304-5. Jacob, “Brooke,” II, 2.1 and 32. Letters Received from India and 
Bengal, Vol. 43: July 22, 1844. Despatches to Bengal and India, Vol. 47: 
Jan. 2, 1846. India Political and Foreign Consultations, Range 198, Vol. 
24: April 22, 1848. Nos. 1148. 
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memorial custom this was the only service which, could be required 
of them, and that the periodical demands of Siam for money, and 
supplies were illegal. This was also the view of their position 
taken by 1! a flies, Swettenhanu and Cavenagh. The Sultans of 
both states resisted the aggression of Siam as openly as they dared ; 
hut they realised tlmr they woiy too weak to defy it. At variou> 
times therefore between 1?8(> and 1825 they tried to form an 
alliance with the Company, and obtain its assistance against the 
Siamese. The Indian Government always refused to depart front 
its policy of non-intervention for the benefit of two slates whose 
exact relation to Siam was unknown, and with whom British trade-, 
was unimportant^ 83 ) The Company knew that Siam claimed 
Trengganu and Kelan fan as tributaries, and that the Sultans of 
both sent the Bunga Mas to Bangkok. It also knew that Ive!antan r 
weaker and nearer to Siam, was more completely under its control 
than Trengganu. The British had been unable to find out whether 
the Siamese pretensions to complete supremacy were justified, or 
whether the two Sultans were practically independent, and sent 
the Bunga Mas merely as a token of respect, to ward off the 
attacks of a strong and predatory neighbour. Fullerton main- 
tained that the claims of Siam were no more justified than in 
Kedah or Perak. ( 82 ) 

Burney himself had scant respect for the pretensions of Siam*, 
and would have solved the problem by making offensive and 
defensive alliances with Trengganu and Kelantan. He was con- 
vinced that this course would not lead to war, for “the prudent 
government of Bangkok would pocket the affront” Since how- 
ever the Indian Government would not permit this policy, he was 
sure that Siam could not be persuaded to abandon its claims. He 
believed therefore that the wisest course was to avoid all discussion 
of its assertions of suzerainty* The Company had never admitted 
the validity of these claims, and was thus free to act as it chose 
whenever it seemed desirable. By avoiding the subject Burney 
would preserve its freedom of action unimpaired. ( 8a ) 

Nevertheless the question of the status of Trengganu and 
Kelantan was brought up during Burney’s negotiations at Bang- 
kok. The Siamese Ministers asserted that from time immemorial 
the two states had been contented tributaries. Burney refused 

(81) B. Pol. Range l&S, VoL 59: March 5, 18S4, No. 49. S. S. B», 3; 
Get. 6, 1787, Jan. 25 and Feb. 6, 1788. Ibid: 81 passim. Ibid., 83: Feb. 
24, 1787. Ibid., 86: pp. 1368-70. Ibid., 87: .Sept, 27, 1822. Ibid., 93: 
July 11, 1796. Marsden, * 4 Malay Dictionary: Praxis” 142-46, 155-57. 
Clifford, “In Court and Kampong,” 21-22. Graham, “Kelantan,” 36-44 
Begbie, “Malay Peninsula,” 88-90. Burney MS. D. XIII— (gives the 
Siamese claims). Colonial Office List, 1920, p. 402. Swettenham, “British 
Malaya,” 320-23. 

(82) S.S.R., 87: Sept. 27, 1822. Ibid., 103: Sept. 24, 1825. Ibid.,. 
108: Jan. 26, 1826. Ibid., 138: Oct. 5, 1828. B. S. and P. 334: Dec. 9. 

1825, No. 4. 

(83) S.S.R., 103: Sept, 19, 1825. 
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to admit the validity of their claims, eo> it end in g that the Bunga 
Mas was merely a “ token of respect, friendship and awe,” sent 
by two weak states to a powerful empire, and that Trenggami and 
Kelantan “ had not given np their independence. . . .The English 
cannot admit that those Malayan states are subject to Siam in the 
same manner as her own provinces of Ligorc and Singora. .(or) 
to the same extent as Prince of Wales Island is a possession of the 
English.-” ( Si ) By vague threats of war Burney tried to persuade 
the Ministers to promise that they would not attack the two states. 
In return the Company would promise not to annex them, as the 
Siamese feared it would do, and would not prevent the Sultans 
from sending the Bunga Mas. Burney defended his concession 
of the Bunga Mas on the ground that Trenggami and Kelantan 
had “ already submitted so much to Siamese pretensions,” and 
particularly because he feared if he did not do so, the Court would 
carry out its intention of sending troops there before the Company 
had time to interfere. ( fi3 ) 

After several months of negotiations Article XII of the 
Burney Treaty was finally evolved: “Siam shall not go and 
obstruct or interrupt commerce in the states of Tringano and 
Cal an tan; English merchants and subjects shall have trade and 
intercourse in future with the same facility and freedom as they 
have heretofore had; and the English shall not go and molest, 
attack or disturb those states upon any pretence whatever.” ( Slt ) 
The Article raised a storm of protest at Penang. Fullerton 
declared that it, was “so worded as to amount to the admission 
of the actual dependence of Tringano and Calantan on Siam,” 
and that the phraseology was so vague that two entirely opposite 
meanings could be drawn from it. The British might argue that 
it precluded Siam from any interference, “for every such inter- 
ference must produce confusion and interruption of trade: it 
might be construed as conveying to us the right of direct inter- 
position in case of such interference.” The Siamese however 
might contend that the article gave them “ the right of complete 
subjugation, so long as our trade is not interrupted.” If the 
article could be interpreted as giving the British “the right of ■ 
interposition in the event of the Siamese intermeddling in their 
affairs, assuming a paramount control — in short protecting them 
in their independence, — all is gained that we require.” Under 
this condition, and only under this condition Fullerton would 
recommend, that Article XII be ratified. ( 87 ) 

Captain Burney in his defence contended that this was- 
precisely what the Article did mean. Hampered as he was by the 

(84) Ibid., 138, July 10, 1826. 

(85) Ibid., 109: March 23, 1826. Ibid., 138: June 19 and July IQ* 
1826. 

(86) Aitehison, tl Treaties,” I, 471. 

(87) S.S.R., Yol. 138: Sept. 20, 1826. 
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instructions of the Supreme Government, lie had made the best 
of a difficult situation. He had himself drawn, up the article, 
■carefully wording it in such a way that while it would not arouse 
the suspicions of the Siamese, it nevertheless gave a valid excuse 
for interference with Siamese encroachments if at any time the 
Government should decide to take advantage of it. 3t would be 
impossible for the Siamese to oppress those states or to molest 
their governments without interrupting our commerce, for the 
preservation of which alone it appeared to me to be our policy 
to interpose in favour of those states. . . .Had I admitted. . . .the 
complete supremacy of Siam over these states, there would have 
been no occasion whatever for Article XII : the other stipulations 
■of the treaty fully provide for our commercial intercourse with 
all places and countries subject to the Siamese. Coupling this 
article then with the whole tenor of my communications with the 
Siamese Ministers. . . .the British Government may surely assume 
the construction desired by the Honourable Board (the Penang 
Council),: namely that the Article leaves to us the right of oppos- 
ing all forcible interference of the Siamese, as also the right of 
■direct treaty and negotiation with the Malay States, provided only 
that we do not go and molest, attack or disturb the present Malay 
Governments. '• (; ss ) 

It was a characteristic of Governor Fullerton that when once 
he had made up his mind he was very unwilling to change it, so 
when he received Burney’s explanation he merely reiterated his 
former opinion^ 80 ) In support of his view lie pointed out that 
on the return journey from Bangkok Burney had informed the 
Sultan of Trengganu that the British Government had not 
liberated him from Siamese supremacy, nor pledged itself in any 
manner to protect Inis country against Siam, to which therefore 
ho must still pay sue!) respect and attention as he had hitherto 
been accustomed to pay (i.e. send the Bunga Mas to Bangkok) ; 
but that if the Siamese interrupt trade and commercial inter- 
course at Trengganu, His Highness should send immediate notice 
to the Governor of Prince of Wales Island, who will determine 
what degree of interference the British Government may con- 
sistently use in favour of His Highness/’ ( 00 ) 

The comment of the Supreme Government on Article XII was 
guarded, but distinctly more favourable than Fullertons. The 
Indian Government ratified the Article, and discussed its future 
policy towards Trengganu and Kelantan in terms which seem to 
indicate that it did not consider that the treaty had acknowledged 
the Siamese claims to suzerainty, and therefore precluded the 
British from intervening. It approved “ of your having cautiously 
avoided to commit your government to ulterior procedures by any 

CSS) S.S.R~Vol. 138; Oct. 5, 1828. ~~ 

(89) 179 [hid: Oct. 5, 1826. 

(90) Ibid: Sept. 20, 1826. 
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of your acts at Bangkok. Should the circumstances of our more 
intimate connection with the Malay Peninsula consequent on our 
establishment at Malacca or any other causes, induce any change 
in the views of the Home Authorities in that respect, ample op- 
portunities may hereafter offer for extending the protection of 
the British Government over the states of Kelantan and Trengganu r 
and thereby relieving them from Siamese supremacy.” ( 9l ) 

The negotiations over the status' of Perak and Kedah were 
long and at times acrimonious, especially where Kedah was con- 
cerned. The Baja of Ligor, the Prahklang and their faction used 
all their influence to prevent the Emperor from giving way to 
Burney’s representations. (;*-) The Siamese Ministers made no 
claim to suzerainty over Selangor; hut they insisted that the 
Sultan of Perak desired nothing so much as to send the Bunga 
Mas to Bangkok. They proposed that the Company should adhere 
to the Preliminary Treaty of July 31, 1825, and protect Perak 
from all attacks by Selangor. In return the Siamese would not 
send an army to Perak, hut merely embassies to “ settle and in- 
struct the chief of Perak, and give him a title and great presents,, 
in the same manner as the other countries subject to Siam.” ,(*f) 
Burney was well aware that the requests of the Sultan of Perak 
for Siamese assistance has been made as a result of the threats 
of the Baja of Ligor, and he therefore firmly opposed any form 
of Siamese interference direct or indirect. He took up the- 
position that the British, as the inheritors of the Dutch treaty- 
rights, could not allow the Siamese to intervene in Perak, and had 
the right to protect it.( M ) Burney^s case was greatly strengthened 
by a very valuable piece of information which he discovered after 
his arrival at Bangkok. Through some strange lapse into truth- 
fulness the Prahklang and his friends admitted that the Sultan 
of Perak had been entirely correct in his contention that before 
the conquest by Kedah in 1818 Siam had no “ right or claim 
whatever” in *Perak.(‘ >D ) While the East India Company was 
prepared to respect time-honoured rights of suzerainty, it was in 
no way hound to recognise mere aggression without a shred of 
legal justification to support it — especially when the invaders had 
been expelled four years after the conquest. 

The status of Perak was finally settled, 6€ after several hours 
very warm discussion,” by Article XI Y of the treaty. At first 
glance it seemed to concede a great part of the Siamese demands; 
but Burney knew that the concessions were more apparent than 
real. He was sure that the desire of the Sultan of Perak to sever 

(91) S.S.K., Vol. 141: April 18, 1841. 

(92) Ibid., 109: March. 23, 1§26, Ibid., 138: Jane 19 and Sept. 20 r 
1826. 

(93) Ibid., 109: March 23, 1826. Ibid., 138: June 19, 1826. 

(94) Ibid, 109: March 23, 1826. Ibid., 138: June 19 and Sept. 20,, 
1826. 

(95) Ibid., 109: March 23, 1826. Ibid., 138: June 19, 1826. 
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&1I -connection with Bangkok, warmly supported as it would be by 
Governor Fullerton. would change his seeming surrender into a 
victory for Malayan independence.^ 6 ) The terms of the Article 
were as follows/ Siam promised not to ^ go and molest, attack 
or disturb w Perak or Selangor, while the Company gave tlie same 
undertaking as regards Perak, and bound itself not to allow 
Selangor to attack it. The Company also promised not to inter- 
fere should the Baja of Ligor or the Sultan of Perak desire to 
send to each other diplomatic missions of forty or fifty mem 
Furthermore. “ the Siamese and English mutually engage that the 
Baja of Perak shall govern his country according to his own will. 
Should he desire to send the gold and silver flowers [the Bunga 
Mas] to Siam as heretofore, the English will not prevent his doing 
as he may desire.” (® 7 ) 

This success was some compensation for Burney's complete 
failure to secure the withdrawal of the Siamese garrison from 
Kedah, or the restoration of the ex-Sultan. The influence of the 
Baja of Ligor and his faction contributed largely to Burney’s 
■defeat; but even apart from this the Emperor and all bis advisers 
were implacably hostile to the deposed ruler, because of his in- 
trigues with Burma. Furthermore, Burney was unable to offer 
the Siamese the territory which they coveted on the Tenasserim 
Coast, and lie was compelled to rely on the feeble weapons of 
.argument and persuasion. For several weeks he persisted in his 
•attempts to restore the Malay government of Kedah; but he at 
last desisted on the realisation that while he might succeed he 
■could do so only at the price of failing in all the other objects of 
Ins mission, and of preventing the establishment of cordial 
relations between Siam and the ■ Company. The Government of 
India regarded the restoration of the Sultan as a matter of only 
minor importance, and Burney did not feel justified in jeopardis- 
ing for its sake objects which the Supreme Government was more 
anxious to attain. (**) Article XIII of the treaty, which determined 
the status of Kedah, was therefore a complete victory for Siam. 
Its terms were as follows: — 

“ The Siamese engage to the English, that the Siamese 
shall remain in Quedah, and take proper care of that country 
and of its people; the inhabitants of Prince of Males Island 
and of Quedah shall have trade and intercourse as heretofore; 
the Siamese shall levy no duty upon stock and provision. . . . 
which the inhabitants of Prince of Males Island or ships 
there may have occasion to purchase in Quedah, and the 

Siamese shall levy fair and proper Import and Export 

duties. The English engage to the Siamese that the English 

(96) Ibid., ms7$ept. 20, 1S2V. 

(97) Aitchison, “Treaties,” I, 471-72. 

(98) 109: March 23, .1826. Ibid., 138: June 19. July 10, 
Sept. 20 and Oct. 5, 1826. Burney MB. D. XIII. 
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Perak. Those wore the Low Mission and the Ivurau River Incident. 
During the year which had elapsed since the signature of the 
Preliminary Treaty of July 31, 1825, the Raja of Ligor had con- 
sistently violated his engagement not to interfere in Perak by 
sending embassies and detachments of troops there. Ostensibly 
they were to . “ assist M the Sultan in his government ; in point of 
fact they were to intimidate him into sending the Bunga Mas to 
Bangkok. The Sultan appealed to Penang for protection, and 
Fullerton made strong but unavailing protests to the Raja of 
Ligor.( 10G ) By September 1826 it was evident that the Siamese 
Court had no intention of observing Article XIV of Burney’s 
treaty, by which the Sultan was to be left free to decide whether 
lie would send the Bunga Mas or not. No open attack would be 
made, but by covert interference the unwilling Sultan would in 
all probability be intimidated into professing his willingness to 
be a Siamese tributary. In September 1826 the Governor sent 
Captain Low with forty sepoys and a small warship as envoy to 
Perak. Low was instructed to explain to the Sultan that by the 
terms of the treaty he need not be tributary to Siam unless he so 
desired; and to advise him to write a letter declaring his wish to 
be independent. The Sultan was to be assured that he might 
“ rely on the assistance of the British in expelling any Siamese 
who may proceed to Perak, and resisting any interference with 
his government/’ Captain Low was also instructed to inquire 
into the objects and actions of the various Siamese bands which 
had been appearing and disappearing in Perak, and if any were 
still present, to “ warn them to depart forthwith/’ Low was 
empowered merely to make an inquiry into the condition of Perak, 
and to promise the Sultan that he could rely on the Company’s 
support in case of Siamese aggression. (? 6e ) 

Captain Low however was a member of the anti-Siamese party 
at Penang, and he interpreted his instructions in a broad and 
catholic spirit. To be more precise, he exceeded them in a thorough- 
going fashion which drew down upon himself the horrified rebuke 
of the Governor-General of India., On his arrival in Perak Low 
found that British interference was urgently needed if the inde- 
pendence of the state was to be preserved. In defiance of treaty- 
obligations the .Raja of Ligor had sent detachments of troops and 
a embassies ” to Perak which had treated the state as a conquered 
country, and had deprived the Sultan of most of his power. More- 
over the Raja had bribed the Heir-Apparent and many of the 
principal Malay nobles to oppose the Sultan and support Siamese 
designs. The Sultan himself was altogether unwilling to be a 
tributary of Bangkok; but he dared not make use of the rights 

(105) Ibid., 108: Jan. 27, Sept. 20 and Sept. 28, 1826. Ibid., 138: 
June 1 and Bept. 20, 1826. Ibid., 139 : Nov. 13, Nov. 29, Dee. 7, and Dec. 
18, 1826. 

(106) Ibid., 138: Sept. 20, 1826. 
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'conferred upon him by Burney’s treaty unless he could count upon 
British support to avert from his country the fate of Kedah. He 
was keenly desirous of a British alliance/ and was determined to 
he loyal to the Company if only it would protect him. The 
Sultan put himself entirely in Low’s hands, trusted him implicitly, 
■and without hesitation did whatever he advised. ( 107 ) 

Low’s measures were as thorough as they were efficacious. For 
the moment there was no fear of complications with Siam, since 
the three hundred Siamese troops who were in Perak hastily 
returned to Ligor as soon as they learned of his arrival. Low was 
therefore free to turn his attention to the Heir- Apparent and the 
other traitorous Malay nobles. By Ids advice the Sultan deprived 
them of all power, and appointed loyal Malays in their stead. It 
was clear however that as soon as Low and his sepoys withdrew 
the Raja of Ligor’s forces would return and restore the Siamese 
faction to office. The only way to prevent this was to make a 
treaty promising the Sultan that the Company would support him 
in such an event. The Sultan received Low’s suggestion with 
■enthusiasm, since alliance with the British was precisely what he 
had been seeking for almost ten years. ( 10S ) 

The terms of the treaty, which was signed on October IS, 
1886, were as follows: — 

(1) The Sultan promised never to have any communication 
with Siam, Ligor, Selangor or any other Malay state on political 
affairs or on the administration of Perak. He also agreed not to 
support any of his subjects who might league themselves with 
these states so as to cause disturbance in Perak. 

(2) “ Henceforth and forever” the Sultan would send neither 
the Bunga Mas nor any other form of tribute to any of the above 
states; and he would hot permit embassies from them even to enter 
Perak if their object was political. Furthermore no party from 
these states should ever he allowed to enter Perak “ should its 
strength even consist of no more than thirty men.” If “ such 
parties or armaments ” arrived, or if the above-mentioned states 
allied themselves with the Sultan’s subjects to disturb his rule, 
he would rely, “ as he now relies and in all future times will rely, 

on the friendly aid and protection of the. ...Company to be 

manifested in such a manner and by such means as may to them 
seem most expedient.” 

(3) “If His Majesty. . . .will faithfully adhere to and per- 
form all and each of the stipulations contained in this engage- 
ment. . . .then His Majesty shall receive the assistance of the 
British in expelling from his country any Siamese or Malays as 

(107) Ibid., 139: Nov. 2, 1926. Ibid., 141, Aug. 23, 1827. J. I. A., 
IV, 116 and 499. 

(108) S. S.R., 139: Nov. 2, 1826. 
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above states, who. ...may at any time enter the Perak Country 
with political views or for the purpose of interfering in any way 
with the government of His Majesty.” If however the Sultan 
failed to perform any part of the treaty, “ the obligation on the 
British to protect him assist him against his enemies shall cease.' 5 * 

(4) Anderson’s commercial and political treaty of 1825 was 
confirmed, and it was made clear that the prohibition against 
entering Perak did not apply to “bona fide ” traders. Merchants 
of every country could trade unmolested in Perak provided they 
did not interfere in its affairs. 

The treaty was to be perpetual, and the Sultan insisted on 
inscribing on it that he had signed voluntarily and * with great 
satisfaction.” ( 101) ) 

Governor Fullerton received the report of his envoy’s mission 
with mixed feelings. It was clear that Low had flagrantly violated 
his instructions, for by no conceivable effort of the imagination 
could they be held to cover Iris drastic remodelling of the adminis- 
tration of Perak, and above all liis treaty of alliance. In defiance- 
of the repeated, orders of the Supreme Government he had 
committed the Company to interference in the internal affairs of 
a Malay state, and to* the possibility— most unlikely though, it. 
was — of war with Siam. On the other hand Low’s investigations 
had conclusively proved that the Siamese had assented to the 
article in Burney’s treaty regarding Perak because they believed 
that the Company’s desire to preserve the independence of the 
state would be defeated by the u underhand ” policy which the Baja 
of Ligor was even then pursuing. Unauthorised though Low's 
actions had been, the Governor believed that they had checkmated 
the manoeuvres of Siam. The Penang Council had not the powei 
to confirm the treaty, and it was therefore referred to the 
Govemor-General.( n0 ) Beading between the lines of Fullerton’s 
despatch, one feels that lie felt much more satisfaction at his 
envoy’s proceedings than he permitted to appear in the Council 
minutes; it was a bold stroke entirely after his own heart. Most 
certainly the Governor’s next step showed no disapproval. He 
sent the Baja of Ligor a letter, phrased with careful vagueness, 
warning him that further interference in Perak in defiance of 
the Burney treaty might lead to war with Great Britain. ( ni ) 

Before the decision of the Government of India was received 
the Eurau Biver Incident occurred. The Kurau was a riven* in 
Perak some ten leagues south of Penang, which for several years 
had been the headquarters of a band of about one hundred Malay 
pirates under Xakhoda (Captain) Ivlin. He had been denounced 
as a pirate in 1822 by the Baja of Ligor; but soon afterwards the 

( (109) Aitchison, * ( Treaties , , f I, 408-11. 

(110) S.S.R., 139: Nov. 13, 1826. 

(111) Ibid. 
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two formed an alliance. Udin was allowed to pursue his piratical 
raids unmolested, and was furthermore appointed by the Baja 
Governor of the Kurau Biver District. In return Udin aided his 
patron in his efforts to destroy the independence of Perak. The 
Sultan of Perak was powerless to expel Udin; and by 1826 the 
pirate had grown so bold that he made almost nightly raids into 
Penang harbour and kidnapped many British subjects whom he 
sold as slaves. The situation became intolerable, and with the 
cordial assent of the Sultan of Perak Fullerton sent Low and a 
force of sepoys to destroy Udin's stronghold. The position was 
captured, Udin and many of Iris men being taken prisoners. Since 
the court at Penang did not possess Admiralty jurisdiction, it was 
not competent to try him, and he was accordingly sent to the Baja 
of Ligor with a polite request that he should be put on trial 
there.* 112 ) 

The Baja quite failed to see the humour of the situation* 
Indeed, he was very seriously annoyed, and when in June 1827 
Burney came to Ligor to exchange the ratified copies of the treaty 
of 1826 with Siam, he complained bitterly of the attack on Udin 
as a violation of Siamese territorial rights. He contended that 
the Kurau was part of Kedah, and not of Perak, denied that Udin 
was a pirate, and also attacked Low's treaty with Perak in 1826 
as a piece of sharp practice. Burney persuaded him to let the 
Penang Council decide whether the Kurau Biver was in Perak or 
Kedah; but lie joined the Baja in the protest which he sent to the 
Governor-General^ 113 ) It is difficult to understand Burney’s 
conduct in this matter. Before lie was sent to Bangkok in 1825, 
and even during the greater part of the time he was there, he was 
a strong opponent of Siam’s claims in Malaya. After his return 
from Bangkok in 1826 however he became one of the leading 
members of the pro-Siamese faction in the Straits Settlements. 
He seems also to have developed a sentimental weakness for his 
quondam enemy, the Baja of Ligor, and supported him as vehe- 
mently as he had condemned him before 1826. In the present 
instance Burney wrote a despatch to the Government of India 
bitterly attacking the policy of the Penang Council, and represent- 
ing the Baja as an upright and persecuted exponent of the sanctity 
of treaty-obligations. The policy of the Penang Council in Perak 
was covertly attacked as involving tire Company in a unprofitable, 
expensive and embarrassing” intervention in Malayan affairs; 
while Low had been guilty of £C questionable proceedings.” Burney 
also agreed with the Baja that Udin was not a pirate, and that the 
Kurau was in Siamese territory. ( 114 ) 

(112) Ibid., 139: Nov. 2, Nov. 13, aid Dec. 18, 1826. Ibid., 141; 
Feb. 8, March. 7, March. 28, April 18, and May 1827. Ibid., 184: Oct. 21, 
1827. 

(113) ' Ibid., 141: June, 1827. 

(114) Ibid., 141: Aug. 16, 1827. .. 
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The Government of India was convinced by Burney’s despatch 
that the Penang Council had been entirely in the wrong, and its 
irritation was not diminished by the occurrence of the Kurau 
River Incident so soon after Low’s mission to Perak. The Penang 
Council was informed that it had exceeded its powers in inter- 
fering in Perak without the previous consent of the Supreme 
Government, and was sharply warned that the action must not be 
repeated. The strictures passed upon the conduct of the Council 
were as nothing compared with those lavished upon Captain Low. 
In his mission to Perak he had greatly exceeded his instructions, 
he had given just cause of offence to Siam, and had made a treaty 
which involved the Company in Malayan affairs " to an extent 
which was never contemplated or desired.” To complete his work 
of destroying Siam’s authority in Perak he had invented the charge 
of piracy against Ildin, a Siamese official, and had invaded Siamese 
territory in order to crush him. Pending a fuller investigation 
of his conduct Low was suspended from all political employ- 
ment^ 115 ) 

Fullerton’s reply to this fulmi nation was a judicious compound 
of self -justification and humble abasement before the hand which 
chastised him. He explained that he had believed the Burney 
treaty gave him. the right to intervene in Perak for the preservation 
of its independence without previous reference to the Supreme 
Government. In future however he would take no action without 
the permission of the Indian Government, no matter what policy 
the Raja of Ligor might pursue. Low’s disregard of his in- 
structions was defended on the ground that his drastic action 
alone could have preserved the independence of Perak against the 
“ underhanded ” intrigues of the Baja of Ligor. As to the Kurau 
River Incident, Fullerton firmly denied that it had any political 
significance, or that it was an invasion of Siamese territory. He 
overwhelmed the Supreme Government with a flood of testimony 
proving that IJdin was a pirate and that the Kurau was in the 
territory of Perak. Carrying the war into Burney’s camp, Fuller- 
ton showed by lengthy quotations from that officer’s reports that 
in 1825 he had advocated the very policy which Low had carried 
out in 1826. Moreover the Governor proved that the destruction 
of Udin’s fort had been decided on because of Burney’s own state- 
ments. Fullerton produced a map and a report which Burney had 
submitted about 1824 proving that the Krian River was the 
boundary between Kedah and Perak, and that the Kurau lay in 
the territory of Perak. Burney’s charges were not merely exag- 
gerated and inconsistent; but in his blind devotion to his friend 

(115) Ibid., 141 : April 18 and Aug. 16, 1827. Ibid., 142, Sept. 0, 
1827. 
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the Raja he had deliberately made statements which he knew to 
be false.( 116 ) 

While waiting for the Government of India’s reply, Fullerton 
sent a letter to the Raja of Ligor informing him that the Penang 
Council had conclusive proof of Udin’s piracy, and that the Kurau 
was within Perak territory. The matter therefore could not be 
discussed.( m ) Apparently this despatch had the desired effect, 
since no more seems to have been heard from the Raja on the 
question. 

The incident was closed by a despatch from the Goverment 
of India on November 16, 1827. The Supreme Government was 
“ entirely satisfied ” that Udin was a pirate, and that the Penang 
Council had believed the Kurau River was within the territory of 
Perak. The destruction of Udin’s stronghold had clearly no 
political significance, and the Government revoked the censures 
passed upon Captain Low, and his suspension from political 
employment. If the'/ Raja of Ligor still persisted in his con- 
tentions, he should be compelled to disprove Perak’s long admitted 
right to the Kurau River. ( 118 ) 

No mention was made in this despatch of Low’s treaty with 
Perak in 1826, and search amongst the documents of the period 
has failed to disclose any proof that it was ratified. Fullerton 
declared that he had no power to confirm it, and all the despatches 
of the Supreme Government, far from ratifying it, condemned it 
as unauthorised and undesirable. Yet in 1844 and 1853, when 
the Sultans of Perak appealed to the Company for assistance on 
the ground of Low’s treaty, both the Government of India and the 
Directors regarded the treaty as binding. In 1844 the request 
of the Sultan was granted /and although aid was refused in 1853, 
the reason given by the Governor-General was that the terms of 
the existing treaty did not require British intervention in that 
particular case.( 119 ) No other treaty was made with Perak during 
the intervening period, and it must be presumed therefore that 
Low’s treaty was accepted by the Goverment of India as binding. 
The point is of some interest because the authority under which 
Governor Sir Andrew Clarke granted the request of the Perak 
chiefs for British intervention in 1874 was Low’s treaty.( 120 ) 

After the Kurau River Incident Siam made no further at- 
tempt to destroy the independence of Perak. Fullerton and Low 
had done their work so thoroughly that it never needed to be 

(116) Ibid., 141: July 26, Aug. 23, Aug. 29, and Sept 13, 1827. Ibid., 
142: Sept. 13, Sept. 20, Oct. 15, Oct. 25, and Nov. 6, 1827. Ibid., 184: Oct. 
21 1827 

(117) Ibid., 141: July 18, 1827. 

(118) Ibid., 173: Nov. 16, 1827. 

(119) Despatches to India and Bengal, Yol 43: pp. 632-33. India 
Political and Foreign Consultations, Eange 200, Yol 41 : Nov. 4, 1853, Nos. 
99-102. 

(120) * ‘ Treaties Affecting the Malay States/* p. 19. 
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repealed. Bettered though they were by the orders or the bupreme 
Government, with no weapons "save Siamese timidity and British 
prestige, they saved Perak from the fate of Kedah, and brought 
to an* end the southward advance of the Siamese Empire on 
the West Boast of the Peninsula. c * Perak instead of Salangore 

thus hecame the harrier to their further advance in this 

quarter.” ( 3 - 1 ) 

After 1827 the relations between the Company and Siam 
became much less strained than they had been in the pereeding 
four years. The Siamese abandoned their attempts to subdue the 
Malay states on the West (toast, and resigned themselves to main- 
taining their position in Kedah. This proved to be far from easy, 
for the Malays hated their - conquerors, and frequent revolts oc- 
curred which were suppressed with British assistance. On the 
East Coast the Siamese continued their aggressive policy in 
Keiantan and Trengganu. The Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments opposed them so far as it could; but the refusal of the 
Supreme Government to intervene in the affairs of these two states 
prevented a repetition of Fullertons policy in Perak. Apart from 
perennial trade disputes, little occurred to disturb the harmony 
of British and Siamese relations until the bombardment of Treng- 
ganu in 1862. 

The article of Burney’s treaty concerning' Kedah proved a 
great source of trouble to the Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments. The Government of India ordered that in conformity with 
its terms the ex-Sultan should be persuaded to go to Malacca, 
where a house and land would he given him. He refused however 
to leave Penang, and declined to hind himself never to attack 
Kedah or Siam. Moreover he intrigued against the Siamese in 
Kedah, and the Baja of Ligor demanded the fulfilment of the 
treaty. By December 1827 the patience of the Council was ex- 
hausted, and the ex-Sultan’s yearly pension of $10,000 was stopped 
until such time as he should obey. Although he vas reduced to 
the utmost poverty, he refused to give way. Finally in 18 31, 
when a revolt occurred in Kedah, the Straits Government com- 
pelled him to go to Malacca by the threat to remove him by force 
if he would not . leave voluntarily^ 1 . 32 ) In 1832 the Governor- 
General restored the Sultan’s original pension of $10,000 with full 
arrears. ( 12S ) 

■ (121) B. s7 and P., 369: Nov. 19, 1832, No. 2. ~~~ 

(122) S.S.R, 130: Nov. 6, 1828. Hud., 132: Jan. 30. 1830. Ibid.. 
133: May 31 and June 23, 3830. Ibid., 138: Sept. 20, and Sept. 28, 182(5. 
Ibid., 141 and 142: passim, and especially Vol. 142, Sept. 6, Sept. 13, Oct. 
4, Nov. 29, Dec. 17, and Dec, 27, 1827. Ibid., 144: Feb. 29 and No. 19, 1828 
and passim. Ibid., 184: Penang Despatches to the Directors dated Oct. 21, 
1827; Oct. 24, 1828 ; April 21, 1829; and Feb. 13, 1830. B. Pol., Range 126, 
Vol., 24: Jan. 28, 1831, Nos. 2 and 3. Ibid., Vol. 31: July 22, 1831, Nos. 
43 -46. Ibid., vol. 75, Oct. 31 1833, Nos. 15-23 and 26. 

(123) 8.8. R., 184: June 30, 1830. Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, VoL 366: June 25, 1832, Nos. 1-5. 
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The removal of the ex-Sultan was the least of the troubles 
which the Siamese conquest brought upon the Government of the 
Straits Settlements. After 1821 there was a constant series of 
attacks on the Siamese garrisons by bands of exiles from Kedah. 
They were joined hy many professional pirates, who combiner! 
a little fighting against the Siamese with a great deal of looting 
and piracy. The invariable result of these attacks was that the 
Siamese continued to remain in Kedah, and that Penang’s trade 
suffered even more severely from pirates than was normally the 
ease. The Government of the Straits was convinced that the 
Malays could never recover Kedah unaided, and regarded their 
attempts solely in the light of vexatious interferences with com- 
merce^ 124 ) 

In 1831 a very serious revolt occurred. Three thousand Malay 
refugees who were living in Province Wellesley crossed the front- 
ier, and drove the Siamese out of Kedah. The rebels were joined 
by hundreds of Malays from Penang and Province Wellesley, and 
most of their supplies were sent by sympathisers at Penang. Out- 
side Government circles the whole population of the Straits 
Settlements, European as well as native, sympathised strongly with 
the Malays, and aided them so far as possible. The attack came 
as a complete surprise to both the British and the Siamese govern- 
ments, for although the plans for the rising were made at Penang, 
and were known to hundreds of Malays, not one betrayed them. 
The police and some of the European merchants were also involved 
in the conspiracy of silenee.( l2r ') 

Throughout the rebellion the Government of the Straits 
Settlements showed itself most friendly to the Siamese, and very 
hostile to the Malays. As soon as the Governor, Ibbetson, learned 
of the rising lie ordered the gunboats and warships at Penang to 
blockade the Kedah, coast and prevent the rebels from receiving 
further assistance from Penang. The ships were also ordered to 
attack the rebel praus, and to treat as pirates any of their leaders 
who might he captured. ( 12G ) So completely did Ibbetson sym- 
pathise with Siam that he was actually indignant at the Malays 
for attempting to recover their country, and at the ex-Sultan for 
not betraying the plot.( 127 ) The Government of India did not 
altogether approve of Ibbetsotv’s measures, and declared that the 
Burney Treaty did not require armed co-operation with Siam. 
The Governor should have confined his efforts to preventing the 
rebels from securing supplies from Penang,( 128 ) The revolt lasted 

(124) S. S. B., 145: February, March, May and July 1829. 

(125) B. S. and P., Yol. 366: June 4, 1832, Nos. 11-12. B. Pol., 
Range 126, Yol. 29: June 3, 183I,‘ Nos. 30-32. Ibid., Vol. 31: July 22, 
1831, Nos. 43-46. 

(126) Ibid., B. S. and P., Yol. 362 : Oct. 14, 1831, No. 22. B. S. and 
P., Yol. 366: June 4, 1832, No. 12. Begbie, “ Malay Peninsula, ” 129-30. 

(127) B. Pol., Range 126, Yol. 31: July 22, 1831, Nos. 43-46, 

(128) Ibid., Yol. 33: Sept. 9, 1831, No. 2. 
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from April till October 1831* when the Siamese finally reconquered 
the country. The Company's blockade of the Kedah coast con- 
tributed largely to this result, since one of the principal reasons 
for the collapse of the revolt was the cutting off of supplies from 
Penang.( 120 ) 

Five years later, in 1886, the Straits Government was again 
compelled to assist the Siamese. The ex-Sultan had received per- 
mission to leave Malacca for a visit to Deli in Sumatra, on his 
promise to go directly thither and return the same way. Instead 
he went to Bruas, in Perak, and began to collect a fleet for the 
invasion of Kedah. There was no doubt as to his intention, and 
the Siamese called upon the Company to fulfil the terms of the 
Burney treaty. After vain attempts had been made to persuade 
the ex-Sultan to go either to Ileli or Malacca, two warships were 
sent to Bruas to bring him back by force if necessary. The Malays 
resisted, but after a brief resistance their fleet was destroyed, and 
the ex-Sultan captured and sent to Malacca. As a punishment his 
pension of $10,000 was reduced to $6,000 a year, the full amount 
not being restored until 1841.( 130 ) 

In 1838 another rebellion broke out in Kedah. A force of 
Malays entered the country from British territory, and for the 
second time expelled the Siamese. As in 1831, the supplies and 
many of the invaders came from Penang and Province Wellesley. 
The natives in the Straits Settlements and the majority of the 
Europeans who were not officials sympathised with the rebels and 
assisted them. The Government of the Straits, holding itself 
bound by the Burney treaty, at once blockaded the Kedah coast. 
The British warships did not attack the Malays, but by preventing 
the arrival of arms and reinforcements from Penang they con- 
tributed largely to the failure of the rebellion. The Directors and 
the Government of India entirely approved of the action of the 
Straits Government. In 1839 the Siamese reconquered Kedah 
and drove out the rebels. ( 1S1 ) 

(129) B. S. and P., 363: Nov. 25, 1831: No. 81. Begbie, “Malay 

Peninsula,” 129-30. J. I. A., IV, 363-66. * 

(130) B. Pol., Range 127, Vol. 32: April 7, 1836, No. 6. B. Pol., Range 
195. Vol. 61: Aug. 16, 1841, Nos. 15-16. India Political, Range 194, Vol. 
39: June 5, 1837, Nos. 41-45. Despatches from India and Bengal, Vol. 13: 
Oct. 20, 1837. Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 10: Jan. 3*0, 1837. 
Ibid., 14: Nov. 15, 1837 Ibid., 16: June 6, 1838. Ibid.. 19: Feb, 6, 1839. 
Ibid., 25: Dee. 23, 1840. 

(131) India Political, Range 195, Vol. 8: Feb. 6, 1839, Nos. 17-21. 
Ibid., Vol. 10: Feb 27, 1839, Nos. 64-66. Ibid., Vol. 15: April 24, 1839, 
Nos. 48-54. Letters Received from India and Bengal, Vol. 18: Dee. 31, 
1838. Ibid., Vol. 20: May 20, 1839. Ibid., 21: July 24, 1839. Ibid., 17: 
Bept. 15, 1838. Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 23: June 2, 1840 
Burney MSB., D. IX and D. X. J. L A., Ill, 617: IV, 26, 371-77. Osborn! 
“<JttedaV> 22-33, 153-55, 217-19, 317-21, 346-59 and chapters XII and XIII 
passim. 
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The failure of this insurrection convinced the old Sultan thafc 
he could never regain his Kingdom by force. So in 1841 he sent 
Tunku Dye (Daik?), his eldest son, to Bangkok, to beg for pardon 
and reinstatement. Bonham, the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, was very sceptical of success; but with the approval of the 
Supreme Government he gave Tunku Dye (Daik?) a letter to the 
Prahklang. In it he urged that the Sultan should be restored 
to his throne, and warned the Siamese that the Company had 
grown weary of bolstering up their power in Kedah. Should 
another revolt occur, the Straits Government had been ordered not 
to assist in its suppression.! 132 ) The old. Sultan’s petition was 
made at a propitious moment. The Emperor of Siam had at last 
learned that there was no profit to be obtained from governing 
as a Siamese province a distant state whose inhabitants were 
resolved not to submit to alien rule. The experiment had been 
tried for twenty years, and the only result had been a constant 
series of rebellions in which the prosperity of Kedah had been 
ruined. Had the Raja of Ligor been alive the decision might have 
been different, but the Sultanas implacable enemy w r as now dead. 
In 1842 the Emperor of Siam accepted the Sultan’s submission, 
removed the Siamese officials from Kedah, and restored to him 
the greater part of his former kingdom. To lessen his power 
however the remainder was formed into two new states under 
Malay rulers over whom he had no control. The Sultan asked 
the Company to form an alliance with him, pledging them to 
maintain him on the throne. The Directors refused his request, 
being greatly influenced in the matter by the adverse opinion of 
Colonel Burney, the negotiator of the treaty of 1826.( 133 ) 

The Government hoped that it was at last freed from Kedah 
entanglements, but it was soon undeceived. In 1843 the Sultan 
seized the Krian District of Perak, claiming it as part of bis 
Kingdom. The Sultan of Perak prepared for war, and demanded 
British assistance under the terms of Low’s treaty of 1826. The 
Government acknowledged the validity of his claim; but persuaded 
him not to commence hostilities until the effect of negotiations 
had been tried. The Sultan of Kedah refused to give way, even 
when in 1844 his annual pension was taken away from him. 
Finally, in 1848, the Governor of the Straits Settlements com- 
pelled him to restore the Krian District to Perak by the threat that 
otherwise his troops would he expelled by force. The annual 

(132) I. Pol., Range 195, Vol. 61: Aug. 23, 1841, Nos. 6-7, 

(133) Letters Received from India and Bengal, Yol. 34: July 4, 1842* 
Despatches to India and Bengal, Yol. 33: Dee. 30, 1842. Ibid., Yol. 40: 
July 17, 1844. Burney MS. D. X. 
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^uuan. m me ireatj of Bangkok m 1909 Siam renounced Its 
rights of .suzerainty; and the state became a British denenden- 
cy.( 130 ) 

_ The cordiality which characterised British and Siamese re- 

ations m Kedah alter 1827 was less marked in Trengganu ami 

Jvelantan. Iron, the date of the Burney treaty until the end of 

he century Siam lost no opportunity of trying to reduce the two 

states to subjection. Kelontan, weaker than Trengganu and 

nearer to its powerful enemy, suffered more severely" than its 

neighbours. By lttft, it was described by Xewbold. the Malayan 

authority, as nominally independent hut “ now almost succumbed 

to the Siamese yoke. ’ (»*) The Government of Bangkok ,'radnally 

established strong influence there, and the appoinmmit in 1902 of 

a Commissi oner to “ advise ” the Sultan was in many wavs me ey 

the recognition oi an existing state iv f n, * u ■ 

f , . . sAisung state oi a flairs. Trengganu was 

more fortunate; its Sultans resisted the covert atM r l 

from^attahdng 1 Gip*infludn'ee°lvhidi thT^ ? ^rT”^ ^ 

Auart from tL +>.• , cl1 tlil T gained m lvelantan.( i:,# ) 

ivpait nom the triennial despatch of the \ r , . + n , , 

*"» .1 Si,,,, J, ,,,, 1 ,! B ””“- 

iNiSV’CT? * H,e S,n ' ils mmi ti» 

z r t nf? v° s °- 

i,,tprf(?ro in ,„i f/ a] ^ ™ V 

sj-mpathised with the desire , r m ' ” lU J 0 straits ofhcials 
serve their nd m i 2m ee a J *7 to pre- 

ment of SiandssunremAv 7 f? kared tilat the ostablish- 

ShigaporewithGieLostSerltmSo ^ g T l5,g trade of 

ance occurred. The Siamese , , ^ 510 n,e,dent of import- 

independence of Treno-o-anu and Tr«i. 7 K ° ,°P cn . at taeks on the 
ends by intrigue. The (KiverLmnt^TthlFFF 7 gain their 

I 

•> 7: 0e !-Ji, 1S4&, Js os. CO .03, P J 1848 > Nos - 14-31. Ibid., Vo). 

nto 0ffice List J 1S2 °, p. 39S 

(«6) Ibid., 383 and 398. 1 P ’ 

(138) s e ^° IC a Stl ‘ aitS ° f ^alaeea, ’ ’ IT 65 

(139) Colonial Office List, 1920, p. 402. 
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to content itself with reporting the course of events to the Govern- 
ment of India. ( 14 °) 

In 1862 Siam abandoned its policy of obscure manoeuvring 
in favour of a scarcely disguised attempt to obtain control of 
‘Trengganu and possibly Pahang as well. The ultimate cause of 
the incident was the death in 1858 of the Bendahara of Pahang. 
He left two sons to light for the inheritance, and almost im- 
mediately civil war broke out between the elder, who became 
Bendahara, and the younger Wan Ahmad, Neither side did much 
harm to the other, hut between them they wrought havoc with 
the growing British trade in Pahang. The Singapore mefehants 
•complained, and the Governor of the Straits Settlements, Colonel 
Cavenagh, offered to mediate between the two brothers. The 
Bendahara agreed, and promised to allow Wan Ahmad whatever 
pension Cavenagh might name. Ahmad refused the amount 
offered, and the war continued until about July 1861 his forces 
were driven out of Pahang by his brother.( 141 ) 

At this point Siam appeared upon the scene. Shortly before 
tlie Dutch had deposed and banished the Sultan of Lingga because 
of his incurable propensity for intriguing. The Sultan was the 
•descendant of Sultan Abdnlrahman of Joliore, whose career was 
'described in. the chapter on the foundation of Singapore. By 
virtue of his descent the banished Sultan declared himself to he 
the rightful ruler of Pahang and Johore. This claim the British 
Government refused to recognise, since it challenged the basic 
principle of the Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1824, the division of the 
Empire of Joliore into British and Dutch spheres . ( liS ) Eventually 
the banished Sultan went to Bangkok, and the Siamese Ministers- 
saw in him a fit instrument for their designs. They had deter- 
mined to depose the Sultan of Trengganu, because he firmly 
refused to do homage in person at Bangkok, or to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Siam except by the customary gift of the Bunga 
Mas. It was decided to instal the Sultan of Lingga in his place. 
Wan Ahmad had also come to Bangkok, and seems to have reached 
.an understanding with the Siamese. Cavenagh received informa- 
tion of the Ministers* intentions, and asked the British Council 
at Bangkok, Sir Bohert Schomburgk, to investigate the matter. ( 143 ) 
By this Time, July 1862, the Sultan had been taken to Trengganu 
on a Siamese warship. He was apparently accompanied by Wan 
Ahmad, and a small fleet of. praus. Schomburgk was assured by 
the Siamese that the Sultan's departure had no political signi- 
ficance: he merely wished to visit his aged mother in Trengganu, 
and the Emperor of Siam, touched by this display of filial affection, 

(140) B. S. and P., Vol. 369; Nov. 19, 1832, Nos. 2-3. B. Pub.-, 
Range 13, Vol. 43: June 19, 1843, No. 18. 

“(141) P. P., H. C., No. 541 of 1863, pp. 1-3, 6-11, (Vol. XLIII). 

(142) Ibid., 3, 24-25. 

(143) Ibid., 2-3, 5. 
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had given him a warship to make the jonrney.( l4i ) Although 
Schomhurgk and Cavenagh had to accept this explanation, they 
both took the liberty of doubting its truth. ( 143 ) For one thing, the 
Sultan’s arrival synchronised suspiciously with the appearance in 
Trengganu of three Siamese warships on which were the Crown 
Prince and the Chief Minister of Siam. Cavenagh had learned 
of their intended visit, and sent the “ Hooghly/’ a small gunboat,, 
to watch them. When the Siamese squadron found her at Treng- 
ganu the Prince and the Minister decided not to land, but went 
on to Singapore. ( 146 ) Wan Ahmad began to prepare for another 
attack on his brother. In this he was assisted by the Sultan of 
Lingga, who, Cavenagh suspected, had been the real instigator of 
the attacks on Pahang. The Sultan of Trengganu also assisted 
Ahmad by allowing him to gather arms and recruits, and prepare 
his forces in Trengganu.( 147 ) 

Colonel Cavenagh viewed this twofold design against Pahang 
and Trengganu in the gravest light. He was convinced that Siam 
intended to use the Sultan of Lingga and Wan Ahmad as tools 
to bring both states under the control of Bangkok. The success 
of this policy would do great injury to British trade; and even if 
Wan Ahmad’s attempt on Pahang should in the end fail, the 
renewal of civil war with the Bendahara would be harmful to the 
commerce of Singapore. Cavenagh was therefore convinced that 
he had the right to intervene in Pahang, as he had done in the 
preceding war, and the more so as the Siamese themselves advanced 
no pretensions to supremacy over it. With Trengganu the ease 
was somewhat different, for there was no doubt that the state was 
to some extent a Siamese tributary. The Governor believed how- 
ever that he had the right to intervene in order to preserve its 
independence, on the grounds that its subjection was practically 
nominal, and that the aggressive policy of Siam must inevitably 
do great harm to British trade. These reasons he set fourth in 
his despatches to the Indian Government. 

In a despatch of July 19, 1861, he spoke of the rumours 
which had reached him of the Siamese intentions as follows: — ■ 
“ The exact position with reference to the authorities at Bankok 

is not very clearly defined by the treaty of 1826, but 

I believe there can he no doubt they do acknowledge themselves to 
a certain extent as tributaries/’ This Cavenagh considered was 
proved by a statement made to him by the Sultan of Trengganu 
that every thirty months the Bunga Mas and presents of camplior, 
cloth, etc., were sent to Bangkok in return for gifts of equal value. 

(144) Ibid., 2-3, 14*16. ~ 

(145) Ibid., 14-16. V ■ 

(146) Ibid., 2-3, 5-6. 

(147) Ibid., 3, 16, and 26. 
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‘Nevertheless the Governor believed the dependence to be so nominal 
that from the legal point of view it was negligible, for he eon- 
tinned ; — 

“ By Article X of the above-quoted treaty it Is evident 
that neither Trenggann nor Kelantan have ever been con- 
sidered as Siamese provinces, whilst from Article XII it is 
equally evident that the Siamese Kings are precluded from 
adopting any measure with regard to those states that might 
lead to any interruption of our commerce. That the measure 
stated to be now in contemplation would have that effect is, 
I conceive, bevound a doubt, for the ex-Sultan of Lingga is 
an intriguing, restless character, banished by the Dutch from 
their territories owing to his being concerned in some con- 
spiracy, who would almost immedately upon his resumption of 
power endeavour to extend his influence over the neighbour- 
ing native states .and thus create a feeling prejudicial 

to our interests. Moreover it is not to be imagined that the 
Sultan (of Trenggann) would yield his post without a struggle, 
and the whole country would In all probability be soon in- 
volved in a civil war, to the utter prostration of our trade, 
which is now of considerable value, and provided peace and 
quietness can be maintained is likely to increase. For general 
reasons of policy it is also apparently advisable that we should 
as far as practicable prevent any interference (by Siam) in the 
affairs of countries so intimately connected with the British 
possessions .as Trengganu and Kelantan.” ( 1 48 ) 

C'avenagh believed that India was not prepared “ to recognise the 
right of Siam to exercise over the two above mentioned state a 
protectorate of this nature under any circumstances.” ( 149 ) The 
contents of this despatch were approved by the Supreme Govern- 
ment^ 150 ) 

The Governors attitude towards Siam’s pretensions was still 
more clearly shown in a Report which he forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1862. 

“Trengganu is an independent principality the raler 

of which, as is often customary with weak Oriental states, 
dispatches a periodical embassy with presents to his powerful 
neighbour, the King of Siam * but he has never acknowledged 
obedience to the latter, and has always refused to do him 
personal homage. When the Treaty of I‘8i26 was concluded 

the independence of Trengganu and the adjoining state 

of Kelantan was mutually guaranteed by Article XII. .. .he 
(the Sultan) has, at all times, been recognised as an inde- 
pendent chief.” ( 151 ) 

.(148) Ibid., 3-4. 

(149) Ibid., 14. 

(150) Ibid:, 1-3. 

(151) Swettenbam, ‘ ‘ British Malaya,” 321-22. 
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From July till October 1862 Cavonagli and Sehomburgk made* 
unsuccessful attempts to persuade the Siamese to remove the 
Sultan of Xiingga and Wan Ahmad from Trengganu. Meanwhile 
Ahmad again invaded Pahang, apparently at the instigation of 
the Sultan of Lingga-. ( 152 J On October 23, 1882, the Government 
of India approved of Cavenagk’s action in asking Sehomburgk to- 
call upon the Siamese to remove Ahmad and the Sultan of Lingga 
from Trengganu. ( J ^) About the same time, Sehomburgk in- 
formed Cavenagh that the Siamese had at last consented to remove 
the Sultan. ( 154 ) In his reply Cavenagh wrote that if the dis- 
turbances in Pahang continued he would, ih accordance with the 
G over no r-G eneraPs instructions, take whatever measures seemed 
necessary to protect British interests and maintain peace in the 
Peninsula. (1 55 ) 

Barely a month later it became necessary to carry the threat 
into execution. The time of the North-East monsoon was rapidly 
approaching, when from the high surf it would be impossible to 
make a landing at any harbour on the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
The Siamese kept evading the fulfilment of their promise, and 
made no attempt to equip a warship for the voyage to Trengganu., 
It appeared that they were deliberately postponing action so that 
it would be impassible to carry out their pledge until the change 
of the monsoons in April 1863. In the meantime the Sultan of 
Lingga and Wan Ahmad would have several months in which to 
carry out their plans. ( 15e ) About the end of October 1862 the 
Singapore Chamber of Commerce complained to Cavenagh that 
their Pahang trade was at a standstill owing to a fresh invasion 
by Wan Ahmad, which was openly supported by the Sultan of 
Lingga and Trengganu. They also pointed out that the change 
in the monsoons would occur in eight or ten days, and begged him 
to act speedily. ( 157 ) Cavenagh satisfied himself of the truth of 
their information about the monsoons, and then being convinced 
by the despatches from Bangkok that the Siamese intended to take* 
no steps until the weather made effective action impossible, he 
determined that drastic measures were necessary. A warship was 
sent to Trengganu with orders to bombard the port and blockade 
it unless within twenty-four hours after its arrival the Sultan of 
Trengganu handed over the Sultan of Lingga for conveyance to- 
Bangkok, and promised that no further assistance should be given 
to Wan Ahmad. ( 13S ) The Sultan of Trengganu refused to give 
way, and his fort was accordingly shelled, the town and its popula- 
tion being spared. The Sultan of Lingga escaped in the country,. 

(152) P. P., H. of a, No. 541 cf 1863, pp. 17*21, (VoL XLIII).. 

(153) Ibid., 21-22. • • 

(154) Ibid., 22-23. A'vv .XWK, . 

. ' (155) Ibid., 23-24. . . . ■ 

<150) Ibid., 27-33. ' 

(157) Ibid., 27-31. 

(158) Ibid., 27, 30-33. piy pyAA 
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ami although the eoast was blockaded for some weeks he was r ot 
surrendered. ( 139 ) Cavenagh’s actions were approved bv the- 
Government of India. ( 10u ) ' “ 

, . W x ll j Ie the bombardment failed in its immediate objects, it 
ultimately produced the effect which Cavenagh had desired. The 
Siamese Government sent a warship to Trengganu on November 

with the obvious result that as the monsoon had changed the 
Sultan ot Lmgga could not be taken off. ( 101 ) The Siamese also 
sent letters to the British Government, claiming Ivelantan and 
irengganu as- tributaries, and protesting at the bombardment as- 
a violation ot their territorial rights. ( 102 ) But despite their 
complaints, in March 1863 they removed the Sultan of Lm«ga 
Irom Trengganu, and sent him back to Siam.( 16a j Thereafter he* 
ceased to trouble the peace of the Peninsula. A few years later 
Ills ally. Wan Ahmad, became Bendahara of Pahang on the death 
of his brother, without any objections being raised on the part of 
the British Government.'^ 164 ') 

The bombardment of Trengganu gave rise to two debates in 
the House of Commons, and on the whole Cavenagh’s conduct wan 
condemned. ( 165 ) In Trengganu However his firmness 3iad excellent 
results. Soon after the incident was closed the Chief Minister 
of Siam visited *Cavenagh at Singapore, and vainly tried to obtain 
from him an admission of Sianfs rights of suzerainty over Treng- 
ganu. Cavenagh also refused to use the Government of Bangkok, 
as an intermediary in any communications which he might in 
future find it necessary to make to the Sultan of Trengganu . ( - 1 06 ) 
After this date Siam made no further overt attempts to destroy 
the independence of the state ; and although threats and intrigues- 
were lavish ly emloyed, they proved unavailing. In 1909, when 
Trengganu was transferred to the British sphere of .influence, its. 
independence was still substantially unimpaired. ( 1(57 ) 

Looking back over the history of Anglo- Siamese relations in 
Malaya during the nineteenth century, there is one salient fact 
which impresses itself with irresistible force. It is to the British 
Government alone, and more especially to the Government of the* 
Straits Settlements, that the Malay .States of the Peninsula owe- 
the preservation of their independence. In 18.21 it seemed inevi- 
table that the greater part of the Peninsula at least would sooner or 
later fall under the control of Siam. The Malay States, weak and. 
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divided, were powerless to avert the fate of Kedah. That this 
•catastrophe was averted was due almost entirely to the Government 
of the Straits Settlements. The Directors and the Indian Govern- 
ment -were but little interested in the fate of Malaya; and the 
policy of Fullerton and his successors found only censure or half- 
hearted support. Yet though the odds were against them, the 
members of the Straits Civil Service persisted in their policy, 
and by 1867 the danger was nearly past. Kedah had fallen, 
Kelantan, and to some extent Trengganu, were still menaced ; hut 
the greater part of the Malay Peninsula was saved. 
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CHAPTER IX. 





The Malayan Policy of the East Indian Company, 1786-1867. 

During the eighty-one years that the Straits Settlements were 
under the control of India, the Government wherever possible 
followed a policy of strict non-intervention in the affairs of the 
Malay States. 2fot only was the increase of British territory 
forbidden, hut all attempts to form political treaties were regarded 
with strong disapproval. It was feared that alliances might finally 
compel the Company to intervene in the affairs of the native states, 
and that it would become involved in the constant wars which by 
1874 had brought nearly every -state of the Peninsula to a condition 
of anarchy. India was also afraid that alliances with the Malay 
Sultans might lead to war with Siam. British relations with the 
Peninsula were almost entirely commercial. On the few occasions 
in which intervention occurred it was due either to treaty obliga- 
tions, or to attacks on British interests so flagrant that they could 
not he permited. 

The reason for the Company’s policy was that its interests, 
in Malaya were purely commercial. The /Straits Settlements were 
regarded, not as the nucleus of a Malayan Empire, but solely as 
trading centres; and the Directors were more than content that 
their territorial responsibilities were practically limited to the land 
upon which the towns were built. This attitude was much 
strengthened by the Company’s loss of its monopoly of the China 
trade in 1833. Hitherto the -Straits Settlements had been valuable 
to it as depots where the products of the Archipelago was collected 
for transmission to the Company’s factories in Canton. Henceforth 
they ceased to be a source of direct profit, and were maintained 
by the Company at considerable annual loss, for the benefit of 
British trade. The Indian Government derived no benefit from 
them except indirectly, through the increase of Indian trade with 
the Straits Settlements. 

During the whole period between 1786 to 1867 the Malay 
States of the Peninsula were hard at work committing political 
“ hara-kiri.” The process 'had begun at a much earlier date; but 
during the nineteenth century it became greatly accelerated. 
There were constant wars between the different Sultans, and the 
states were also weakened by frequent civil wars between rival 
claimants to the throne. The power of the Sultan decayed, till 
even petty rajas were able to set themselves up as independent 
local rulers, free to plunder and fight pretty much at will. Piracy 
flourished, and trade declined. In many ways the condition of the 
Peninsula was very much like that of England during the reign 
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of Stephen. In the Malay States, as in mediaeval England, the 
organization of society was feudal, the relation of the Malay rajas 
towards their Sultan strongly resembling that of the Norman 
barons towards the king. With the breakdown of the central 
government, the vassals seized the opportunity to establish them- 
selves in a position of local independence at the expense of their 
weaker neighbours and the peasantry. No man’s life and property 
were .safe unless he were strong enough to defend them. The 
career of Geoffrey de Mandeville had many parallels in nineteenth 
century Malaya/ Throughout the Peninsula, from Siam on the 
north to the Straits Settlements on the south, there was only one 
state where anarchy was not the order of the day. In Johore 
peace was maintained owing to the scantiness of the population 
and the British control over the Sultan and Temenggong. The 
other states were torn asunder by the convulsions of a dying 
feudalism. ( l ) 

From 1844 onwards the* Singapore newspapers frequently 
referred to the decay of the Malay States, and gave vivid pictures 
of the state of anarchy and semi-barbarism into which they were 
sinking. ( 2 ) Their testimony perhaps may be somewhat suspect, 
since they advocated the development of British trade with the 
Peninsula, either by annexing the Malay states, or else by governing 
them by means of advice tendered to the iSultans — an interesting 
forecast of the Residential System which has grown up since 
1874. ( 8 ) The despatches of the Straits Government frequently 
contained similar descriptions. In 1841 for example Governor 
Bonham reported to the Government of Bengal that “ the Malay 
■States on the Peninsula. .... .from some cause or other appear 
to he crumbling away into entire insignificance.” ( 4 ) In 1847 a 
valuable account was written by E. A. Blundell, the Resident 
Councillor of Malacca, who had spent twenty-five years in the 
Straits. 

“The petty states surrounding (Malacca) are all of them 
in a sad state of anarchy and disorder, without any settled 
government, and enjoying no protection of either person or 

property. The chiefs. .are needy and rapacious, ready 

to sell themselves to any party that will purchase the use of 
their name and influence ; and the people are wretchedly poor 
and enjoy no means of bettering their condition, for though 
the countries are as fertile as Malacca, and some, if not all 
of them, still more abounding in mineral products, yet such 
is the state of insecurity and lawlessness among them that but 
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very little can be done to benefit by such resources. We have 
ourselves in our wisdom tended greatly towards this result by 
an apparent exhibition of liberality. . . ..".We have. .... .with- 
drawn from all interference of any kind with these countries. 
.... The policy of withdrawal from all interference with the 
neighbouring petty states is extremely doubtful. They are 
fast becoming little more than the receptacles of the lawless 
and evil disposed, whose sole means of livelihood will be 
plunder and robbing, obliging us, in the end, for the safety 
of our own people, to take possession of the country, the very 
object we sought to avoid by our withdrawal and subsequent 
exhibition of liberality. One very injurious effect of this 
refraining from the exercise of our influence and control. . . . 
is the complete stoppage of the overland trade which once 
existed with Pahang and other states in the Gulf of Siam. 

Pahang. . . .is tolerably flourishing But between Malacca 

. , . .and Pahang. .... .there lie two or three of those petty 

Malayan states which being little better than a refuge 

for idle and dissipated Malays, the intercourse between the 
two countries is entirely precluded. Pahang is well know to be 
rich in both tin and goId.”( 5 ) 

In 1849 Governor Butterworth submitted a long report to Bengal 
which showed how completely the Negri Sembilan was given over 
to anarchy and misrule as the result of constant wars. (°) 

The Company’s policy of non-intervention dated from the 
earliest years of British rule in the Straits. It will be remembered 
that Captain Light was strictly forbidden to involve the 
Company in the affairs of the native states, and was for this reason 
forbidden to assist Kedah against /Siam. The appeals of Perak 
and Trengganu for defensive alliances were likewise rejected. ( 7 ) 
Although the aggressive designs of Siam finally compelled the 
Company to intervene in order of safeguard British trade, if did 
so with extreme reluctance, and took great care of safeguard itself 
from any obligation to defend the Malay states against Siam. The 
severe censures passed upon Captain Low for his treaty with Perak 
in 1826, and indeed the whole history of Anglo-Siamese relations 
in the Malay Peninsula are convincing proofs that the policy of 
non-intervention was followed wherever possible. 

During the 30 years which followed the Burney Treaty the 
same principle was adhered to. In 1832 for example a treaty was 
made with Hcmbau by which the Company voluntarily renounced 
all the rights inherited from the Dutch to a monopoly of the tin and 
to suzerainty. (*) The same year the Government of Bengal sent 
the following instructions tg Governor Ibbetson regarding the 

Naning War which was then in progress : — “ It cannot be too 

(5) J. r. A., II, 752-54. E. A, Blundell. 

(6) I. P. F., Bang® 198, VoL 41: Jan. 13. 1849, Nos. 21-22. 

(7) B. Pub., Bang® 4, VoL 48: Aug. 22, 1796. 

(8) v. Chapter on the Nanning War. 
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strongly impressed on your mind that extension of territory at 
Malacca is no point of our policy, and that such an extension as 
might tend to involve us in further contests is greatly to be 
deprecated.” (°) A still more striking instance occurred in 1833 
when the boundary between Malacca Territory and the tiny state 
of Johol (in the Xegri Sembilan) was being delimited. Between 
the two lay a dehateable land which had formerly been claimed by 
both. It contained rich mines of tin and gold, including Mount 
Ophir, famous for its veins of gold. Governor Ibhetson regarded 
the frontier delimitation as an excellent opportunity for showing 
<c that accessions of territory and encroachments upon their rights 
is the furthest from our views and intentions.” Although the 
chief of Johol had made no demand for this territory — indeed he 
appears to have offered to resign it to the Company— the Governor 
with the approval of the Bengal Government resigned any claims 
the British might have to it, and included it within the area of 
Johol. ( 10 ) During the same year the Lingga War broke out. 
Saivid Shaaban, Yamtuan Mu da of Bembau, wished to conquer 
Inche Katas the petty chief of Linggi, near Malacca territory, who 
controlled important tin-mines. Some of the Chinese merchants of 
Malacca were interested in these mines, and their trade suffered 
greatly because of the war, and because -Shaaban levied a heavy 
duty on tin coming down the Linggi Biver. Ibbetson refused to 
interfere, in spite of the loud outcry of the Chinese, whose com- 
plaints were echoed by the Singapore press. He reported the case 
to Calcutta, and the Government entirely agreed with him that 
it was quite impossible to intervene in a quarrel between two 
independent chiefs, even though British merchants suffered severely 
from its effects. ( 11 ) Saiyid Shaaban was defeated, and he and his 
father-in-law Baja Ali, the ruler of Bembau, were in 1835 forced 
to seek refuge in Malacca. They were given shelter, but when 
asked for British aid to reinstate them, it was refused, although 
their alliance had been of great assistance in the Naning War. 
There was no breach of faith, because the British treaty made with 
them in 1832 did not require the Company to assist them. Since 
treaty-obligations were not involved, Governor Ibbetson felt himself 
bound by the Bengal Government’s orders not to interfere unless 
to do so meant a breach of treaty-engagements. The Supreme 
Government approved of his action, and directed that no assistance 
whatever was to be given the exiles, since if granted it was almost 
certain to involve the Company in future entanglements. ( 32 ) For 
many years Saiyid Shaaban lived in Malacca on a pension from the 
Company, until in 1847 a faction in Bembau invited him to 
resume his former position. Governor Butterworth allowed Shaa- 

(9) R. "is.” and P., Vol. 366: June 4, 1832, Nos. 17^ 

(10) B. S. and P., Vol. 376: &epfc. 5, 1833, Nos. 1-3. B. Pol. Range 
126, Vol. 75 : Oct. 31, 1833. J. I. A., II, 753. E. A. Blundell. Aitehison, 
“ Treaties/ ' I, 421-22. 

( 11 ) B. 8 . and P., Vol. 377: Dee. 5, 1833, Nos. 1-3. 

(12) B. Pol., Range 127, Vol. 29: Ang. 24, 1835, Nos. 4-6. 
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ban to accept, but told him that by so doing he -would forfeit bis 

pension ancl compel the Straits Government to inform all the 
adjacent states that his attempt was not made with British support. 
The Company could not permit the neighbouring Sultans to think 
that h was trying to interfere in the affairs of a native state, even 
m the interests of a man who had rendered such great services as 
&jed 'Shaaban. The Governor’s attitude received the approval of 
the Supreme Government. ( 13 ) 

Two years later, in 1840, Governor Butterworth submitted a 
long report on the anarchy and misrule which were rampant in the 
.Negri Sembilan. I he country was ravaged by constant wars, the 
ruling chieftains were penniless and powerless, and the states were 
given over to the struggles of “ a number of needy, desperate, petty 
chieftains, who claimed complete independence. They were im- 
posing many illegal exactions on British trade, and the Governor’s 
ire was especially roused by the impudence of a freebooting raja 
who had built a stockade at Sempang, on the Linggi river, borderincr 
on Malacca, territory. He was a mere robber and pirate, and was 
able to maintain himself at Sempang solely because his nominal 
suzerain was too weak to expel him. Like a mediaeval robber 
baron, he had established himself on a river which was the sole 
water route to Sungei Ujong, from which Malacca drew much of its 
supply of tin ; and he levied toll on all traders who passed. The 
British merchants were loud in their complaints. The Governor 
had seen the stockade, and pronounced it to be a ramshackle affair 
of palm-logs which a few round shot would knock into a heap of 
ruins. Yet his hands were tied by the policy of non-intervention. 
Since the Sultan -was powerless, Blundell, the Resident Councillor 
at Malacca, urged that the Straits Government should try to end 
the ceaseless wars by offering to mediate between the Malacca chief- 
tains. Butterworth asked the Bengal Government to sanction this 
suggestion,, but frankly admitted that he was very sceptical of its 
utility. When the Straits, administration was forbidden to use the 
threat of force, how could it be expected, he plaintively asked, that 
“ we can exert effectually over the barbarous rule of a number of 
needy, desperate, petty chieftains an influence unbounded, but 
altogether dissociated with fear or dread?” Personally, he was a 
believer in the efficacy of action rather than moral suasion, and he 
asked that if Lebai Kulup, the robber baron of Sempang, declined 
to mend his ways, the Straits Government might be authorized to 
expel him by force. ( 14 ) The Supreme Government refused to 
sanction Butterworth’s request, and declared that it was opposed to 
any attempts to gain wide influence in the Negri Sembilan. 
British interference was to be confined within very narrow limits,” 
and no proceedings likely to lead to war with a Malay state were 
to he undertaken without the previous consent of India. ( 15 ) 

' (13) I. P. and i\, Kange 198, Vol. 5: Dee. 11, 1847. Nos. 19-29, 

(14) I. P. and P., Range 198, Vol. 41: Jan. 13, 1849. Nos. 21-22. 

(15) Ibid., No. 36. 
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In 1853 the Sultan of Perak was dethroned by a rival. Both 
invoked British aid, and the request was referred to India, The 
Supreme Government forbade intervention since the Suit a ids fall 
was the result of Lis vices and his incapacity to govern, and Low's. 
Treaty of 1826 contained no provision binding the Company to 
interfere in such a ease. The Straits Government was empowered 
to offer its mediation, but it was warned to be most careful not 
to commit the Company to support either faction. ( I,; ) Butter- 
worth accordingly proffered his services as mediator. They were 
refused, and in 1854 Perak was still in a state of anarchy as a 
result of the war. The Governor decided not to renew his offer, 
but to wait until the Malays asked him to settle the quarrel, because 
he was "perfectly convinced" of the inexpediency of taking an 
active part in the internal affairs of the Malay states except when 
it was absolutely unavoidable. The Supreme Government in its 
reply commended the soundness of his views on Malay Policy. ( 17 ) 

Although as a rule, the East India Company adhered strictly 
to a policy of non-intervention, eases occasionally arose when 
interference was unavoidable. The reasons which were held to 
justify this course were the invasion of British territory, the ill- 
treatment of British subjects, and treaty-obligations. In 1828 for 
example the Temenggong or chief of Muar (a small dependency 
of Johore on the border of Malacca) occupied some ninety square 
miles of Malacca Territory on the River Kesang, adjoining Muar. 
He claimed it as rightfully part of his own state; but the Govern- 
ment after careful inquiry decided that it belonged to the Company. 
Lengthy negotiations followed, but every attempt to persuade the 
chieftain to evacuate the territory failed. A company of Sepoys 
was accordingly moved against him, and the raja was given the 
alternatives of voluntary retirement or expulsion. He chose the 
former and the incident was closed. ( 18 ) 

Interference to obtain redress for injuries inflicted on 
British subjects generally occurred when pirates were given shelter 
by native rulers. ( 10 ) The imposition of illegal exactions upon 
British merchants (usually it would seem, Chinese), occasionally 
brought about the Government’s interference. In I860 for instance 
Governor Cavenagh made successful representations to the states 
of Rembau and Sungai Ujong to secure the removal of illegal 
exactions which were inflicting losses upon Malacca’s trade. ( 20 ) 
In 1862 a somewhat similar incident occurred in the Larut district 
of Perak. This proved to be the beginning of the disturbances 
which twelve years later brought about permanent British 

(16) I. P. F., Range 200, Vol. 41: Nov. 4, 1853, Nos. 99-102, 

(17) I. P. F., Range 200, Vol, 50: Jan. 20, 1854, Nos, 95-98. 

(18) 8.8.R., Vol. 1 22 : March 10 , 1828 . 8.S.R., Vol. 123: July- 
21, Aug. 27, 1828. 8. S. R., Vol. 168 : Jan. 30 , June 25, Sept. 6, Oct. 27, 1828.. 

(19) v. chapters on Piracy and Rajah Brooke. 

(20) “Straits Settlements Administration Reports, 1860-31; pp*- 

18-19. ^ f 
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intervention in that state. On this occasion, to collect the sums 
awarded to Chinese merchants who were British subjects as redress 
for their losses, Cavenagh was compelled to blockade the La rut 
Liver until the amounts were paid. ( 21 ) In the same year occurred 
the bombardment of Trengganu. The motives were partly to 
protect British trade, but in the main to checkmate Siamese 
aggression^ 2 ?) About the same time Crovernor Cavenagh found 
it necessary to take the Temenggong of Johore and his son Abu- 
bakar to task for punishing natives who were British subjects 
according to Malayan law. He told them that he “ could not 
permit British subjects to be at the mercy of the caprice of any 
native thief,” since “ there was no regularity of certainty about 
judicial proceedings in Johore.” Abubakar showed a strong desire 
to comply with the Governor’s orders: lie released his prisoners and 
promised to draw up a code of laws which he would submit to 
Cavenagh Is inspection. ( 23 ) Colonel Cavenagh’s Malayan policy 
however cannot be regarded as typical of that pursued before 1867. 
He was much more inclined than any of his predecessors except 
Fullerton to take strong measures for the protection of British 
trade or checking Siamese aggression. In many ways the Colonel’s 
vigorous policy was more nearly allied to that adopted after 3873 
under Sir Andrew Clarke than to the traditional policy of non- 
intervention. 

On several occasions the Company intervened because of its 
treaty-obligations. It aided the Siamese to crush the Malay revolts 
in Kedah, because of its supposed obligations under the Burney 
treaty of 1826. Tn 1844-1848 it compelled Kedah to restore the 
Krian District to Perak, because the British were required to give 
assistance in such a contingency by the terms of Low's treaty. (~ 4 j 

A study of the Malayan policy of the East India Company 
would be incomplete without some account of the negotiations 
between the Sultan and Temenggong of Johore, which resulted in 
the final disappearance of the ancient dynasty, mid the elevation 
, 0 f a new reigning house, in the person of the grandfather of the 
present Sultan. Only a brief summary unnecessary, since the 
imlrlp-nt has already been very fully treated in a recent work.*/ 5 ) 
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suzerain, Sultan Hussein. In point of fact Hussein — poor, almost 
friendless, and ousted from his throne by his younger brother — was 
quite unable to enforce his theoretical rights. His signature was 
obtained in order that no loophole might be left for an attack on 
the legality of the cession of Singapore, on the ground that the 
Temenggong had given away what theoretically he had no power 
to grant. 

Both Raffles and Crawfurd clearly grasped the real positions 
of the /Sultan and Temenggong, and understood that Hussein was 
merely a figurehead, all real power being with the Temenggong, 
Thus Raffles, in describing the negotiations of the Preliminary 
Agreement of January 30, 1819, made with the Temenggong 
before Hussein’s arrival, wrote: — “ As the land was the property 
of the Temenggong we did not hesitate to treat for the occupation 
of the port ”( 2<i ) Crawfurd’s dispatch to the Supreme Government 
of August 3, 1 824 spoke of the Temenggong as a u virtually inde- 
pendent chief,” and continued that in drawing up the treaty of 
1824 he had “ received the Sultan as possessing the right of para- 
mount dominion, -and the Temenggong as not only virtually 
exercising the powers of government, but being, like other Asiatic 
sovereigns, Ale facto’ the real proprietor of the soil.” ( 27 ) Ex- 
ception may be taken to the description of one who theoretically 
was merely a high Court official as “ being like other Asiatic so- 
vereigns,” Both Raffles and Crawfurd however diagnosed the 
situation with perfect- accuracy : it was the story of the “ faineant 99 
Merovingians and the Mayors of the Palace in a Malayan setting. 

In 1825 the Temenggong died, and his son succeeded to his 
office. x4Ithough the treaties ceding Singapore did not require 
the Company to pay any pensions to the descendants of the Sultan 
and the Temenggong, it allowed the new Temenggong a pension 
of $350 a month, because his father had lived to enjoy his subsidy 
so short a time. ( 28 ) Sultan Hussein lived until 1835, but his- 
manner of life was so extravagant that his family were left at his 
death in very straitened circumstances. He had never possessed 
more than the shadow of power, and even this died with him. His 
son Ali was left with nothing -save a small income, many debts, and 
an unimpeachable claim to an empty title. The Sultan’s heirs 
petitioned for a pension, and Governor Murchison advised that 
$350 a month be allotted them, since they were destitute. ( 20 ) 
The Government of Bengal granted a pension of $250 a month,, 
an amount which in 1840 was increased to $350. ( so ) 

(26) Lady Baffles, ‘ * Memoir , 1 7 398. 

(27) B. 8. and P., Yol. 328: March. 4, 1825, No. 9. 

(28) Vol 112: Nov. 25, 1826, B. PoL, Bange 126, Yol. 34:. 
Sept. 23, 1831, No. 27. 

(29) B. Pol., Bange 127, Yol. 31: March 8, 1836, Nos. 24. 

(30) Ibid., No. 4. B. Pub. Bange 13, Yol. 64: June 2, 1847, Nos. 59-63. 
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At the time of Hussein’s death his son Ali was too young to 
®PPv * Dr tlle Governments recognition of his title as Sultan 
Garling, the Resident Councillor of Malacca, strongly recommended 
that it should be granted to him ; hut he was opposed by Governor 
Murchison on the ground that he considered it “ desirable to allow 
the family to merge as quickly as possible into untitled stipen- 
diaries. The late Sultan was never recognised by the Malay States 
as Sultan of Johore, and enjoyed neither revenue nor political sway 
in that country. He was pronounced -Sultan by the British; hut 
it was for a particular object, and no reason now exists for the 
recognition of a mere titular prince." The Government of Bengal 
in its. reply made no reference to the question, and nothing was 
clone in the matter. ( fil ) 

As Ali grew older he began to petition the Company to re- 
cognise him as Sultan, and finally in 1840 a proclamation was 
issued to the effect that Ali “ is looked upon by the British Govern- 
ment in every respect as the successor of his late father, and entitled 

to all the property granted to the late Sultan by the Bast 

India Company" at Singapore. ( 32 ) The meaning of this pro- 
clamation was decidedly ambiguous, although on the face of it 
it would seem as though the Company thereby recognised Ali as 
Sultan. Church, the Resident Councillor of Singapore at this 
time, declared that it was issued principally to establish Alps claim 
to the late Sultan’s property, so that the younger members of his 
family could not appropriate it. ( 33 ) The Recorder’s Courts in 1843 
also decided that it “does not necessarily import” his recognition 
as Sultan, and “can scarcely he construed into more than an 
acquiescence in the defendant’s claim to the piece of ground 
.specified." ( 34 ) 

Hitherto the recognition of Ali as Sultan of Johore would 
have brought him no increase in income, the country being 
practically deserted and producing hardly any revenue. Between 
1835 and 1840 however the failure of the spice plantations on the 
island of Singapore caused many of the Chinese to migrate across 
the strait of Johore. Here they established pepper plantations, so 
that the country at last began to produce a revenue. The opium- 
farmer of Singapore offered the Temenggong $300 a month for the 
opium farm of Johore. ( 86 ) Ali was very poor and threatened with 
imprisonment for debt, so that it became of great moment to him 
to obtain recognition as Sultan and a share of the revenue. 

He was however fighting an uphill battle. The Temenggong 
controlled Johore, and when the Sultan attempted to assert his 
rights there his followers were expelled by force. Moreover even 

(31) B. Pol., iange 127, Vol. 31: March 8, 1836, No. 2. L P. P. Range 

197, Vol. 53: Jan. 23, 1847, No. 5. 

(32) I.P.F., Range 197, Vol. 53: Jan. 23, 1847, No. 3. 

(33) Ibid. 

(34) Ibid., No. 8. 

(35) Ibid., No. 3. 
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All’s few friends; among the officials admitted that he was far from 
being an estimable character, and was in every way much inferior 
to his rival. Indolent, weak-willed, and somewhat feeble-minded* 
he was a striking contrast to the energetic, clever and active 
Temenggong. The Temenggong had all his life associated with 
the European merchants of Singapore, and had won their liking, 
so that their powerful influence was behind him in the struggle. 
Last, and most important of all, he had the warm support of Colonel 
Lutterworth, the Governor, and of Church, the Eesident Councillor 
at Singapore. The Governor was in his favour partly because 
he considered him so infinitely superior to his opponent, but 
principally on account of the very real assistance which he had 
rendered in the suppression of piracy. In former years the 
Temenggong had been strongly suspecting of secretly protecting 
pirates; but of late he had zealously cooperated in the work of 
destroying them.( 3U ) 

When in 1847 Ali again petitioned the Government of Bengal 
to he recognised as Sultan, Butterworth’s report on his request; 
was far from favourable, . He did not actually advise against it, 
hut he gave a long account of Ali and the Temenggong. and 
showed that Ali was a thoroughly undesirable person to have as 
Sultan. Sultan Hussein had never been more than a mere figure- 
head set up by Taffies to secure an indefeasible title to Singapore,, 
while the Temenggong had been “ the chief, I may say the only, 
negotiator.” Moreover ever since 1819 the control of johore had 
lain with the Temenggong. Finally Butterworth pointed out that 
to instal Ali as Sultan would he an expense to the Company. His 
existing pension being insufficient to maintain the state necessary 
for such a rank, it would have to be increased, and there would 
also be the cost of the ceremonies of the installation, which the 
Government would have to defray. (/ }r ) 

All's petition was regarded by the Company solely from the 
point of view of expediency; and since no advantage would have 
followed from his installation, his request was refused. The Sup- 
reme Government replied to .Butterworth’s despatch as follows: — - 
“Unless in your opinion some political advantages would he likely 
to accrue from such ceremony, His Excellency in Council is not 
disposed to it.”( 38 ) The question was reported to the Directors 
who concurred in the decision of India. They remarked “Un- 
less compelled hv some positive engagement we see no reason for 
your acknowledging a successor to this merely titular dignity.” ( ;: G 

(36) Ibid., No. 5. B. Pub., Ran go 13, Vol. 64: April 7, 1847, No. 7 
Ibid, Vol. 73; Pec. 33, 3848, Nos. 93-94. 1. Pol., Range 199, Vol. 3: April 19* 
1850: Nos. 221-25. Read. ‘ 4 Play and Polities” 14-15. I. P. F., Range 199, 
Vol. 73: Aug. 6, 1852, Nos. 178-84. 

(37) I.P.F., Range 197, Vol, 53: Jan. 23, 1847, Nos. 2-8. 

(38) Ibid., No. 9. 

(39) Despatches to Bengal and India, Vol. 60; Feb. 21, 1849, p. 614.. 
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For several years nothing* more was heard of: the matter. In 
1852 however Bntterworth went on leave of absence for two years, 
and Blundell became Acting-Governor. He was far more in 
sympathy with AH than his superior, and when he appealed to 
him for" aid against the Temenggong, who was preventing him 
from securing any share in the revenue of Johore, Blundell on 
July 20, 1852 attempted to persuade the Indian Government to 
instal him as Sultan. He admitted that on grounds of expediency 
it would be advisable to refuse the request, but strongly urged 
Ali's claims for reasons of justice. 

I cannot deny that it seems better for our interests that 
the rule over the country of Johore should remain as at 

present, wholly in the hands of the Temenggong (He) is 

undoubtedly superior to the young Sultan in the capacity to 

govern 'the country in subservience to British interests, I 

agree with the ."Resident Councillor (Church) in thinking that 
much confusion and. trouble may ensue from recognizing him 
as the Sultan, hut still I am impressed with the injustice of 
disregarding the claims of the son of the Prince from whom 
we obtained the island of Singapore, simply because it is loss 
troublesome and perhaps more advantageous to us that t lie- 
rule should continue in the hands of a subordinate officer.” ( 40 ) 

The Indian Government in its reply dismissed Blundell's 
contention that justice demanded British intervention on the 
ground that the Treaties of 1819 and 1824; did not bind the 
Company to interfere in the internal affairs of Johore. On 
grounds of expediency it was clear from Blundell's own despatch 
that intervention “might tend to involve the Supreme Govern- 
ment in. . . .internal dissensions/" and it therefore determined “ to 
allow matters to remain as they are now*."" ( 41 ) 

"Despite this rebuff Blundell returned to the charge with a* 
despatch dated January 14, 1853. He induced Ali and the 
Temenggong to agree to a compromise. Ali. w*as to promise never 
to interfere in the affairs of Johore, and to leave its government, 
entirely in the hands of the Temenggong. In return the Temeng- 
gong was to instal him as Sultan, and to pay him half the revenue^, 
of the Country. The amount was fixed at $300 a month for three* 
years, after which time it was to he revised. The Indian Govern- 
ment was asked to confirm this arrangement solely on the grounds, 
of justice, since from motives of expediency there were no reasons 
which could be urged. f 42 ) 

Tbe Indian Government was much annoyed at Blundell V 
action, and in its reply of March 4, 1853 it took him sharply to 
task for his t; meddling measures. .. .directly in the face of its- 

(40) I. P. R, Range 199, Vol, 73: Aug. 6, 1S52, Nos. 178-83. 

(41) Ibid., No. 184. 

(42) Ibid., Range 200, Yol. 29: May 2 : 7, 1858, No. 161. 
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instructions not to interfere. 5 ' If however the Temenggong 
4i should be willing to purchase entire sovereignty by a sacrifice of 
revenue in favour of the Sultan I conceive the measure would be 
a beneficial one to all parties. 55 ( 4S ) 

In spite of this grudging assent Blundell made no attempt 
to carry the arrangement into effect during the brief remainder 
of his period of office. In 1854 Governor Butterworth returned 
and instead of a friend All now found an opponent at the head of 
the administration. Negotiations- were recommenced, and by 
December 22, 1854 a second agreement was arrived at, much more 
unfavourable to Ali than the former one. Ali appears to have 
consented because he felt that he must either take what was 
offered, or go without anything. Moreover he was in such extreme 
poverty that an immediate settlement was essential for him. The 
terms of the agreement were that Ali was to promise that he and 
his heirs would never interfere in the affairs of Johore. In "return 
he was to be installed as Sultan, and his successors were also to 
receive the title. The Temenggong was to pay him $5000 at once, 
and $500 a month in perpetuity, whi’e the district of Muar in 
Johore was also to be given to Ali and his heirs. The territory 
was of small value, but was prized by him because some of his 
ancestors were buried there. It is somewhat astonishing that in 
his despatch reporting this agreement Butterworth spoke of these 
terms as those sanctioned by India when Blundell proposed them 
in the previous year. As a matter of fact, they were entirely 
•different In Butterworth's agreement the monthly pension was 
never to be increased, while in that of 1853 it was to be revised 
after three years. This was a change of the utmost importance, 
since the revenues of Johore were rapidly increasing. The whole 
tone of the despatch shows however that the Governor’s guiding 
principle was to make the terms as favourable to the Temenggong 
as possible.! 44 ) The Indian Government sanctioned Butterworth^' 
projected agreement.! 45 ) On March 10, 1855, a treaty embodying 
the foregoing terms was signed, and Ali was formally installed as 
Sultan — an empty honour, since by the agreement the full 
sovereignty over it had been ceded to the Temenggong and his 
heirs for ever.! 46 ) • 

The final extinction of the old reigning house of Johore 
occurred on the death of Sultan Ali in 187?. Sir Archibald Anson, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Straits -and a firm friend of Abu- 
bakar, Temenggong of Johore, was then Acting Governor of the 
Settlements. He at once placed Muar under the control of Abu- 

(43) Ibid., Nos. 362-63* ' ‘ ~ 

(44) Bead, ‘ £ Play and Polities, ’ * 15-18. I. P. F., Bange 201, Vol. 14 : 

.Jan. 19, 1855, Nos. 285-93. I. P. F., Bange 200. Vol. 52: Feb. 10, 1854. 
Nos. 178-83. v ■ V 

(45) Ibid., No. 294. I.P.F., Bange 201. Vol. 20: April 27, 1855, 
Nos. 164-68. 

(46) Aitehison, 1 1 Treaties, , * I, 432-33. 
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bakar, pending the Colonial Offices decision. His action was 
confirmed, although with some reluctance, and thus the ancient 
line of tlie Emperors of Johore which had once ruled over almost 
the whole of British Malaya, was deprived of the last shred of 
territory in the Peninsula. ( 47 ) Moreover the descendants of Sul- 
tan Ali never received the title of Sultan, although the Treaty of 
1855 had promised that this rank and the territory of Muar 
should be held by them. His son and grandson were known 
simply as " Tunku ”, a title of princely rank and royal with not 
necessarily implying sovereignty. ( 4S ) ‘ Meanwhile in 1868, the- 
Temenggong was raised to the rank of " Maharajah of the State 
and Territory of Johore ” by the British Government^ 40 ) As some 
compensation for the loss of Muar, Sir 'William Bobinson, the new 
Governor, in 1877 induced Abnbakar to raise the monthly pension, 
from $500 to $1250 a month. ( so ) 

The Company’s interference in the affairs of Johore was not 
inconsistent with its policy of non-intervention, although at first 
sight it might appear so. The proximity of Johore to Singapore, 
and the presence of the two chieftains with their Malay followers 
in the city itself, meant that war between them would have im- 
mediate effects upon its trade. The despatches which have been 
quoted above frequently referred to the bitterness of the feud 
between the two factions, and the probability that it would end 
in bloodshed. Altogether apart from the considerations of justice 
which so influenced Blundell it was very natural that the Straits 
Government should be anxious to settle a dispute which contained 
the seeds of much future trouble. Since moreover both chieftains, 
lived in Singapore, and- drew a large part— in Ali’s case, the 
whole— of their incomes from the Company’s pensions, they were 
much more amenable to the Government’s control than the Sultans 
of the other Malay States. 

Of the wisdom of the Company’s Malayan policy it is difficult 
to speak with certainty. The ease with which British control was 
established after 1874 is too apt to lead critics to forget that 
warfare in an unmapped and almost pathless jungle against an 
enemy expert in guerilla fighting was much more difficult in the 
days of muzzle-loading cannon and the Brown Bess than when it 
became a case of sword and musket against the Martini Henry and 
modern artillery. Even so the experience of Kajah Brooke in 
Sarawak shows that the Directors greatly overrated the risk and 
expense of a forward policy. A certain amount of fighting would 
have been inevitable; but there seems no reason to suppose that 
it would have been very serious. Half the battle had already 

(47) Anson, “About Others and Myself.” 353, 356-57. Bead! 
“Play and Politics.” 38-19. 

(48) Swettenham, “British Malaya,” 101. 

(49) Ibid., 101, and 114. Bead. “Play and Politics,” 23. 

(50) Ibid., 19-23, Swettenham, “British Malaya,” 101. 
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been won: the British had -established what may he described; as 
.a. moral predominance over the Malays, The Malay rulers felt 
themselves “ cheeked and to some extent overawed by the presence 
of a race the extent of whose pervasion they cannot estimate, and 
whose civilization they cannot expect ever to attain, to or even to 
imitate.” ( 31 ) Regarding the question solely from the point of 
view of the Indian Government there was however much to be 
•said for its attitude: the policy ( ,f non-intervention was the natural 
course to adopt towards a region in which it was so little in- 
terested as tlie Malay Peninsula. 

(51) J, I. A., Ill, 606. Colonel Low in 1847. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Trade and Agriculture in British Malaya. 

The 'Straits Settlements throughout their history* have been 
the most important centre of British trade with Further Asia. 
Then, as since 1867. no local manufactures of importance existed, 
with the exception of the sago and (for some time after IS'67) the 
tapioca factories; and Agriculture was always a minor, though not 
■unimportant industry. The Straits Settlements then as now were 
-essentially centres of exchange, and grew wealthy by their transit 
trade. Their prosperity was the result of two causes, their 
situation on the great trade-route through the Straits of Malacca, 
•and their system of free trade. The manufactures of Europe and 
India were brought to the Straits Settlements, and above ail to 
Singapore, for transhipment to China, or for distribution through- 
out Indo-China and the East Indian Islands. Conversely, they 
were the great depot where the products af Siam, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Archipelago were collected, to be sent to Great 
Britain, India and China. The history of the Straits Settlements 
is in its essence the expansion of their commerce from Burma to 
Australia and from Java to China. 

Agriculture before 1867 was of much less importance than 
'it has since become through the formation of rubber plantations 
in the Peninsula. During the earlier period it was largely confined 
to the cultivation of spices and ga miner, althougli there was a 
large amount of rice-farming in Province Wellesley and Malacca. 
There were also some sugar and coconut plantations. About 1803 
the Directors hoped to make of Penang a second Moluccas, and 
so render themselves independent of the Spice Islands. For a 
few years the prospects were most encouraging^ 1 ) Pepper was 
the staple product, the average annual output until about 1810 
being some 4,000, 000 pounds while in quality it was superior to 
that of any other part of the East Indies. ( 2 ) The price obtainable 
-decreased however, and the industry was gradually abandoned. 
By 1835 the amount produced had sunk to about 266,600 pounds, 
•and by 1847 the growth of pepper had become unimportant.^) 
The same lack of success attended the early attempts to grow 
cloves and nutmegs — principally, it would appear, because the 

( 1 ) v. chapter on Penang. 

(2) Low, “A Dissertation on the Agriculture of Penang, Singapore 
-and Malacca/’ p. 40. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, ’ 7 
II, 359. 

(3) Low, “Dissertation on Penang/’ 40; J. I. A., IV, 378, Low. 
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planters were ignorant of the proper methods of cultivation-..^) 
By 1818 the industry had in great measure been abandoned, and 
until about 1833 only a single planter. Brown of Glugor, made any 
serious attempts to* continue the cultivation^ 5 ) The refusal of 
the Company until 1841-45 to sell lands in. perpetuity, or grant 
them on long leases, also hampered cultivation greatly. Spice 
cultivation required a heavy initial outlay, and since it was many 
years before the plants began to bear, capitalists were unwilling 
to spend large sums of money on lands which they could only 
obtain on short leases. ( li ) By 1833 Brown’s efforts were at last 
successful, and there was an immediate and marked increase in 
the number of plantations^; 7 ) By 1847 nutmegs and cloves had 
become the staple product of Penang. This continued until I860 
when a blight fell upon the spice-plants. At this time half the 
island was covered with spice plantations: but in a few years the- 
greater pa ft of the trees were killed by d i sense. (f ) 

The growth of sugar, began in Province Wellesley during the 
thirties of the last century, but did not become important until 
1846. The change was due to the reduction of the duty on Penang 
sugar imported into England to the same amount as that levied 
on sugar grown in Bengal. The granting of land in perpetuity 
instead of on lease, referred to above, also fostered the growth of 
the industry. From this time the area under sugar cultivation 
steadily increased. (°) 

The history of spice-cultivation at Malacca can be dismissed 
in -a few words: there was none. The Malacca land question 
proved itself to be a veritable Old Man of the Sea, and success- 
fully strangled every attempt to foster agriculture. In spite of 
the excellence of the soil Malacca did not even produce sufficient 
rice to feed its own population. Tt exported only a few coconuts 
and a little fruit.( 30 ) 

In Singapore the cultivation of doves, nutmegs and sugar 
was a complete failure, although for many years pepper and 
gambier yielded large returns. As early as 1824 Governor John 
Crawford, the encyclopaedic oracle on all matters Malayan, had 
predicted that: this would he the case, since the soil, while well- 

(4) Low * 4 Dissertation on Penang,” 16-17, 

(5) Ibid., 19-20; S. S. R„, Vol, 67. Braddell, “Statistics of the 
British Possessions in the Straits of Malacca.” 12. 

(6) Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 28; Sept. I. 1841. B. Pub. r 
Range 13. Vol. 33. April 8, 1840, No. 14-28. Ibid., Vol. 50. Get. 30, 1845; 
No. 35. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca;” !, 270-72. 

(7) Braddell, “Statistics.” 13, Low, “Dissertation on Penang.” 

19-21. ; - v ■ : >y y ■ -v* 

(8) Straits Settlements Annual Report, 1860-61,” p. 20. Ibid. 
1861-62. p. 36. Braddell “Statistics.” 33. P. P. H., of C. No. 259 of 
1862 p. 56 (Vol. XL), 

(9) Ibid., 13. J. I. A., IV, 378. Low. J. I. A., II, 141. Balestier. 

(10) v. chapter on the Malacca Land Problem J. I. A., II, 144-45,. 
745: IV, 379. Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary” 239-40. 
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suited to the pepper plant, was unsuitable for the more valuable 
spices. ( 11 ) IT is warnings were unheeded, and for over a generation 
much labour and money were wasted in the growth of cloves, nut- 
megs and sugar. Spice-cultivation had been introduced by Baffles 
in 1819, and for about twenty-live years the prospects of success 
appeared hopeful. I T ntil 1841-15 the Company’s land laws 
hindered cultivation as at Penang; hut even after they were 
amended the natural unsuitability of the soil was an obstacle 
which no legislation could overcome. By 1847 the growth of 
cloves and nutmegs had failed. The sugar-plantations also were 
never of much importance. ( 12 ) 

Gambier and pepper however were for many years cultivated 
with much success. There were many large plantations which, 
as at Penang, were entirely owned and worked by Chinese. It may 
be questioned however whether they were not in the long run an 
evil. Their sole object being to make money as rapidly as possible, 
they made no attempt to manure the soil, and in a few years 
exhausted its richness. As soon as their plantations became un- 
productive they abandoned them, moved further into the jungle, 
■and recommenced 1 he same process. Large areas on the island 
thus relapsed into wilderness, and could never again be used with- 
out a heavy expenditure to restore the soil. By 1840 the natural 
richness of the island had already begun to wane, and the Chinese 
planter's in growing numbers abandoned it for the neighbouring 
mainland of Job ore. where they commenced the same method of 
agriculture^ 13 ) By 1860 only some 40 square miles out of an 
available area of about 225 were under cultivation, and the amount 
of pepper and gambier produced bad greatly decreased. ( 14 ) 

The trade of Penang between 1780 and 1819 in the end proved 
as great a disappointment to the Directors as the cultivation of 
spices. After the British conquest of Malacca and other Dutch 
possessions in 1795, and above all when, with the capture of Java 
in 1811 the empire of Holland was annihilated, Penang had the 
most favourable of opportunities to show whether it could become 
as its penegyrists averred, the trading centre of the Archipelago'. 
In this it failed signally. From 1788 to 1810 indeed commerce 
increased rapidly; but from 1810 to 1821 it remained practically 
stationary. In 1821 the value of its trade was $60019,000, about 

(11) Crawfurd, ‘ ‘ Embassy to Siam f * 534. J. T. A., III. 508-10. 

(12) Newb old, .“Straits of Malacca.” I, 269-72. Buckley, “Singa- 
pore. ” I. 306. Despatches to India and Bengal, Yol. 28: Sept. 1, 1841. B. 
Pub., Range 13, Yol. 33; April 8, 1840 Nos. 14-28. Ibid., Yol. 50: Oct. 30, 
1845, No. 35. Braddcll, “Statistics,” 16-18. J, I. A., II, 145-50— Balestier, 
J. I. A., Ill, 509-10. J. I. A., IV. 102. Thomson. 

(13) Low. “Dissertation on Penang, ” 40*41, J. I. A. II, 145. Balestier. 
Buckley “Singapore.” I. 307, 335-37, 353, 362, 400, 405-6; IL 431, 487. 

(14) Braddcll. “Statistics,” 7, 16. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca,” 
I. 270. 
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one seventh of that of Singapore in ; T854, t hi rty-fivo ’years after 
its fcmndation,( ir ‘) 

The reason for the Directors' disappointment was not far 
to seek, Penang lay on tin* Western edge of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, hundreds of miles from its centre. Moreover the Straits 
of Malacca swarmed with pirates, who did immense damage to the 
small and ill-armed praus (native craft). Furthermore Penang 
had two rivals whose position was much superior, Malacca, which 
lay 280 miles to the South Eastward, and Rhio. the great Bugis 
port near Singapore. The disadvantages more than counter- 
balanced the points in Penang's favour. These were the .Malays' 
strong dislike of the Dutch and preference for the British, and 
the great attraction of the low customs duties at Penang as 
compared with the heavy dues levied at Dutch ports. The majority 
of the praxis from the Eastern part of the Archipelago stopped 
at Bhio or Malacca, and only a comparatively small number made 
the long and dangerous journey to Penang. Apart from them, 
and a small hut flourishing trade with Siam and China, the hulk 
of Penang'S commerce was with the countries in its immediate 
neighbourhood. These were Burma, the Western coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and. above all Adiin and the petty states of 
Xothern Sumatra. In 186? Northern Sumatra was still the most 
important market, British and Indian manufactures being ex- 
changed for pepper. Northern Sumatra was in 1824 the most 
important pepper-producing country in the world, its output being 
alxmt 58% of the total amount. ( 10 ) Baffles saw the position 
clearly, and pointed out again and again that the position of 
Penang was an insuperable obstacle; the only way to obtain an 
important share of the trade of the East Indian Islands was to 
establish a post near the Southern entrance of the Straits of 
Ma]acca.( K ) 

The occupation of Singapore marked the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of British trade with the Archipelago. 
Although fluctuations inevitably occurred, from the date of its 
foundation to the present day there has been on the whole a 
steady and phenomenal increase in the volume of commerce. The* 
hostility of Holland, the partial closing of many markets, as for 
example in Indo-China owing to the French conquests, these and 
man\ other obstacles have been powerless to impede its progress. 

(35) S. a B„ 102: July 16, 1825. BraddelL “.Statistics.” 6. The- 
commercial year in the Straits Settlements was from* May 1 to April 30.. 
(Earl. “Eastern Seas” 418): and all annual trade returns quoted in this 
chapter are based on this system of reckoning. 

(16) Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam.” 423. 

(17) Leith. “Prince of Wales Island,” 47-48. Crawfurd, “Embassy 
to Siam” 549. Lady Baffles, “Memoir” 3G6-S. J. I. A., IV 113. Low.. 
Boulger, “Raffles” 270-1, 295-96. Baffles “Statement of Services” 51,, 
3. S. R., 100, March 23, 1825. 
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The growth of Singapore's trade has few parallels in the history 
of commerce. 

The secret of its prosperity lies primarily in its position. At 
the Southern entrance of the Straits of Malacca, the island was 
designed by nature to be the centre of trade for the Malay Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, and the islands to the Eastwards. Within easy 
sail of Siam, Indo-China, and China., and lying on the shortest 
trade-route from Europe and India to the Far East, Singapore- 
inevitably became the centre where the merchants of Europe and 
the Orient came to exchange their manufactures for the products 
of the Archipelago. Singapore’s position by itself, however, would 
not have sufficed. Its trade would have been far smaller had it 
been burdened with the heavy dues and vexatious regulations 
which in 1819 were in force in every Dutch port. The Biigis of 
Celebes, the principal traders of the East Indian Islands, would 
scarcely have sailed hundreds of miles out of their course for the 
privilege of paying heavy duties when so many Dutch ports lay 
at their very doors. Sir Stamford Baffles foresaw that a town 
where commerce was untaxed and harbour-regulations were almost 
non-existent would prove an irresistible attraction. His policy 
was soon justified : merchants flocked to Singapore from every part 
of the Archipelago and the Ear East, and every effort of the Dutch 
to prevent them proved unavailing. By 1824-25 the total value 
of the exports and imports had already risen to $13,519,137, 
more than twice the trade of Penang, and eight times that of 
Malacca. ( 18 ) The merchants • of Singapore, Chinese as well as 
European, always regarded Free Trade as the palladium of their 
city, and firmly, and on the whole successfully, resisted the 
periodical attempts of the Company to tamper with it. To its 
continuance, and to their spirit of daring enterprise, they owed 
their continued prosperity. 

Almost an immediate result of the foundation of Singapore 
was that the trade of Penang and Malacca began rapidly to decline., 
Writing in 1830 Governor Fullerton reported that Singapore had 
“ annihilated 99 the declining trade of Malacca, and a bade fair to 
annihilate that of Penang also.” ( l9 ) While the Governor was. 
unduly pessimistic, the annual trade-returns show that lie had 
good cause for uneasiness. 

From 1819 to 1821 the trade of Penang was apparently un- 
affected by Singapore, the value of the imports and experts in 
1822 about $6,500,000 being the highest yet attained. ( 20 ) In 182;> 
however. the decline began and by July 1825 Penang’s commerce- 
had decreased to $5,265, 902.( 21 ) The trade for the following year, 
1825-26, show-ed a further decrease of over $300,000, the total 

(18) Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam,” 537. 

(19) S. S. R., 133: April 29, 1830. 

(20) Braddell, “Statistics” 6. S. S. R., 102: July 15, 1825. 

(21) Ibid. 
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value being only $4,964, 141. (~) 
became more r 

amounted to only about $3,149,151 
little more than half what it had been 

_ , The feline of Penang’s commerce was the inevitable result 
Of the superior situation of Singapore. An analysis of the trade 
returns shows that after 1822 Singapore had captured almost all 
ottlie older settlement’s trade except with Xorthern Sumatra and 
the \W'st ( oast of the Malay Peninsula— in short, the territory 
, K h la - T ,llnch Rearer to Penang than to Singapore. Even here 
tae competition of Singapore was very keen. Penang also retain- 
ed an important trade with China, apparently because the island 

from tl!^ \r ] [)0t J° r the /‘° 1IeC ‘ tion of tin. birds nests, etc. 

tom the adjacent countries, and it was found more convenient 
to ship the produce directly to China than to forward it 1c 

trade of ?„??? ^ B,,t with excSpHon & 

tra 1( ot Penang had almost ceased to exist. Over tbree-onarters 

•mtnmrtT' " Si3,n ^ ****** int0 tIlc sC- 

V> a l ,a p Pom an insignificant amount of trade with’ t-n-i 

the islands east of the St.™;,* n t ,, - \ . 1 


In subsequent years 
apid than before, until in 1830 the* tradi 
or £708,559.( 2S ) 
in 1821. 
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trade of Singapore was to establish free trade 'throughout the 
Straits Settlements. 

If the effect of Singapore’s competition on Penang was serious, 
upon Malacca it was disastrous. The town had already suffered 
severely from the occupation of Penang, which had deprived it of 
its trade to the Westward. A second blow had been struck during 
the first British occupation, when a partially successful attempt 
was made to destroy the town and divert its trade to Penang. 
Furthermore the harbour of Malacca was rapidly silting up. The 
foundation of Singapore however was a far more serious blow 
than any of the foregoing. By its position 120 miles to the South 
East of Malacca the new settlement had exactly the same ad- 
vantage over Malacca which that port had formerly held over 
Penang. Within a few years Malacca lost forever the whole of its 
commerce with the Archipelago and China. With rival ports on 
both sides, the trade of the ancient city became almost entirely 
confined to the neighbouring states of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. Malacca also retained a small direct trade with India 
and China; but on the whole it became a mere depot where the 
produce of the adjacent countries was collected for transmission 
to Penang and above all Singapore. (-*) 

Most of the trade-returns for the early nineteenth century 
seem to have perished, hut enough remain to show how complete was 
Malacca’s downfall. In 1779 it was still very prosperous; but in 
1826 its commerce had fallen to $1,037,649, or about £200,0()0.( 21) ) 
In 1829 its trade reached its lowest point, with a total value of 
£133,067.( 30 ) Fullerton scarcely exaggerated when in 1830 he 
wrote that through, the competition of Singapore its already 
declining commerce had been “ annihilated.’* ( 31 ) As early as 
1828 Governor Fullerton saw that its days as a great trading 
centre were over, and that henceforth it must depend upon its 
agricultural resources. His attempts to develop them were defeat- 
ed by the Malacca Land Problem. ( 32 ) The city sank rapidly into 
a state of stagnation, a picturesque back-water to which the 
wealthy Chinese merchants of Singapore retired to spend their 
declining years. 

(28) & vS. R., 172: July 5, 1827. 8. .8. B., 133: April 29, 1830. 
Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary , ’ 1 240. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca, 

I. 145-50. J. I. A,, IT, 749-50 ; Blundell. 

(29) Ibid., 749. S.S.R., 172, July 5, 1827. 

(30) Braddell, ‘ 4 Statistics, ” 6. 

(31) 8. S. R., 133 : April 29, 1830. 

(32) v. chapter on Malacca Land Problem. 
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The remarkable growth of trade in the Straits Settlements 
during the period 1825 to. 1864 is shown by the following table.{ 33 ) 


Year 
1825 
1 830 
1840 
1850 
185*9 
1 . 864 . 


Penang 
€1,114,614 
i* 108,559 
£1,415,159 
£1,614,931 
£3,530,000 
61,496,205 


Singapore 
£ 2,610,440 
£ 3,948.184 
£ 5.851,924 
£ 5,637,28? 
£10,371,300 
£13.252,115 


Malacca 

£318,426 

£141,205 

[No data] 

£439,115 

£920,000 

£821,698 


Total 

6 4,043,480 
£ 4,198,548 
£ 1,321,683 
£ 1,121,393 
£14,821,300 
£18,5 10,080 


The trade of Penang reached its lowest ebb in 1830, but 
after this date it rapidly recovered until it attained to about the 
same amount as in 1819. It then remained practically stationary 
•until 1843. Thereafter commerce steadily increased, although to 
a far less degree than at Singapore, until by is 61 it was more 
than double what it had been in 1819. The trade-area of Pena ng 
•continued to be limited to flic West Coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
Northern Sumatra, Siam, Burma, and to a small extent, Java, 
(Tina, and Borneo. The increase of trade after 1843 was the 
result of developing trade with the markets which Penang had 
retained after 1819, and was not due to acquiring any new fields 
•of expansion. The most important area from which Straits Pro- 
vince, and especially pepper, was obtained, was Aehin, and the 
States of Northern Sumatra. That the rate of increase was much 
slower than it became after British intervention in the Malay 
•States was largely due to the anarchic condition of the Peninsula, 
and to the very hampering effect upon trade of the Company's 
policy of non-intervention in Malayan affairs even to protect 
British merchants. 

Penang continued to be what it had already become by 1830, 
a local trading-centre where the produce of the adjacent countries 
was exchanged for the manufactures of Great Britain and India. 
Commerce with China recovered, and became an important branch 
of the island's trade. The centre of the opium traffic had shifted 
to Singapore; hut large quantities of silks and other goods from 
(Tina were imported and exchanged for Straits Produce. Straits 
Produce was the trade term for the typical products of the East 
Indian Islands and the Malay Peninsula, such as pepper and other 

(33) The figures for the years 1825, 1830, 1840 and 1850 are 

-taken from Bradctell “Statistics,” p. 6; for 1859 from P. P. II., of C. 
~$o. 259 of 1862, p. 44; for 1864 from the Tabular Statement of the Trade 
of the Straits Settlements, 1864-65,^ pp. 1-131. The figures for 1864 have 
been converted from rupees to pounds sterling at the then exchange value 
•of two shillings to the rupee. Many of the trade reports for the period are 
missing from the India Office archives; and of those which can be found, 
mot all classify trade under the same headings. Trade between the three 
Straits Settlements, for example,- is sometimes omitted, sometimes included 
in the trade returns for each city, or at times put down in a lump sum so 
that it is impossible to apportion it among the three Settlements. 
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spices, gambier, tin, camphor, beeswax, coffee, ebony, antimony 
from Borneo, tortoise-shell, beche-de-mer, birds' nests, rattans, 
gold-dust, pearls, sandal-wood. It is an interesting fact that an 
important part of the island's trade with China was composed of 
sea slugs, birds' nests, and similar delicacies. To some extent 
Penang was a commercial dependency of Singapore; a great part 
of its trade was not carried on directly, but through the medium, 
of Singapore. Much of the Straits Produce which it collected, 
was not sent directly to Great Britain, India, and China, but was- 
shipped to Singapore and forwarded from there. Similarly a great 
deal of the British and Indian manufactures which it required did 
not come to it by direct shipment, but was sent first to Singapore,/ 
and then transmitted to Penang.f 34 ) 

The trade of Malacca remained in a moribund condition until 
1843. It then began to increase, and by 1805 was over six times 
as large as in 1829. No new markets were obtained, and the 
trade-area of Malacca continued to be confined almost entirely 
to the neighbouring states of the Malay Peninsula and the opposite 
coast of Sumatra. The trade with the Peninsula should have- 
been far larger than it was, especially since from October to April, 
the monsoons prevented vessels from calling at the ports on the 
East Coast. The anarchic condition of the -Malay .'.state's' however 
had almost closed the ancient overland trade-routes. Malacca had: 
very little direct trade with China or India, and practically none* 
with Great Britain, the supplies of British and Indian manu- 
factures which it required, coming to some extent from Penang,, 
but in the main from Singapore. The Straits Produce collected 
at Malacca was not sent directly to its destination, but was for- 
warded to Penang and Singapore for shipment. To a greater 
degree than Penang, Malacca was an outpost, a commercial, 
dependency of Singapore. ( 30 ) 

The trade of Singapore overshadowed that of Penang and 
Malacca so completely that a description of the commerce of the 
Straits Settlements is apt to assign to the two other ports even 
less importance than they deserved. The Straits Government of 
the period behaved in similar fashion: after a few pages devoted 
to Penang and Malacca, officials hastened to plunge into folios of 
description of the marvellous growth, of Singapore. So great was 

(34) S.&R., 133: April 29, 1830. B. Pub., Range 13, Yol. 25; Nov. 
1, 1837, Nos. 2-6. Ibid., Vol. 28, No. 9. Ibid., Yol. 36; May 5, 1841, Nos. 
3-4. Ibid., Vol. 64: April 7, 1847, No. 7. Ibid., Yol. 54: Aug. 27, 1845, No. 
33. B. Pub., Range 14, Yol. 15: Sept, 10, 1851, Nos. 48-48 E. * 4 Strait* 
Settlements Annual Report, 1860-61/ 3 pp. 31-33. Ibid., 1861-62, Appendix,, 
xvii. il Tabular Statement of straits Settlements’ Trade, 1864-65. ” pp. 
1-131. Davidson, (i Trade and Travel,” 98. Newbold, i( Straits of 
Malacca,” I, 342-50. P. P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862. p. 44. (Yol. XL).. 
Braddell. ‘ ‘ Statistics : ” 6. 

(35) J. I. A., II, 749*54. Blundell. Braddell, “ Statistics. ” 6. 
v. references to Note 34. 
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their enthusiasm that even reports of imports and exports read 
like paeans of praise. The Government of India itself, little 
given as it was to regard the Straits Settlements in a roseate light, 
joined in the chorus, soberly and with reserve, in general, as be- 
fitted its dignity. At times however the Governor-General and 
his Council were carried away by some astounding leap forward, 
.and became almost lyrical in their satisfaction. 

From 1825 to 1867 Singapore was the centre of the British 
commerce with the East Indies, and, with Canton and Hongkong, 
the headquarters of the trade with China. The bulk of its import 
and export trade was with Great Britain and India, while the 
commerce with China was a good second. The principal imports 
from Britain were cotton and woollen cloths, 64 piece goods ” as 
they were called, iron, and manufactured articles. From India 
came opium (one of the most important items of trade), Indian 
cloths, etc. Part of the imports from India and Great Britain 
were intended for the China trade. From Singapore they were 
either carried to their destination by European vessels from India, 
country ships as they were called, or were sold to the Chinese 
junks which every year came to the port in large numbers. The 
goods from Great Britain and India which were intended for the 
trade with the Archipelago were sold at Singapore to the native 
merchants who carried them far and wide over the East Indian 
Islands, and in return brought back Straits Produce. Few 
European vessels engaged in trade in the Archipelago itself. The 
exports of Singapore consisted of imports from China, such as tea, 
silks and cassia, and Straits Produce, collected from every part of 
the East Indian Islands. Half to two-thirds were sent to Great 
Britain and India. The amount of trade with Continental Europe 
and tlie United States was small, hut increasing. The exports 
were the same as to Great Britain and India, while the imports 
were principally wines, piece goods, steel and iron. 

Next to the commerce with Great Britain and India, and 
rivalling it in importance, came the trade with China. For a 
thousand years or more Chinese junks had made regular voyages 
to the East Indies, and they very quickly appreciated the import- 
ance of Singapore. The island rapidly became the greatest trading 
centre in the Archipelago, and by 1860 its commerce amounted to 
£10,371,300, while That of the whole Dutch East Indian Empire 
was only £14, 300, 000, ( 3e ) moreover it was free from the duties 
and regulations of the Dutch ports. To it therefore they resorted 
in ever-increasing numbers, exchanging their cargoes of silk and 
tea for Straits Produce, opium and British manufactures. 

In addition to the trade with China, the basis of Singapore’s 
prosperity was its trade with the East Indian Islands and the 
Malay Peninsula. Each year hundreds of praas thronged the 

(36) "p. P, E of C. No." 259 of 1862, p. 44. (Vol. XL). 
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harbour, drawn from every part of the Archipelago, from Sumatra 
to New Guinea. The Dutch hampered tills trade so far as they 
were able, especially in Sumatra; but despite all their efforts the 
native merchants preferred to risk long voyages through the 
pirate-infested waters of the Archipelago rather than take their 
wares to a Butch harbour. Even when Holland finally brought 
herself to sacrifice revenue and created free ports she was unable 
to do more than capture part of the trade of the islands near them. 
Khio, the old Bugis trading-centre near Singapore, was made a 
free port in 1834, but the move was a complete failure. The 
harbour remained almost deserted, and what little trade the island 
possessed was mainly with Singapore. Macassar in Celebes, 
which was created a free port in 1841, diverted to itself a consider- 
able amount of trade from the South-Eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago, but this was more than atoned for by gains elsewhere. It 
may be observed in passing that the returns of trade with Borneo 
show a sudden and remarkably large increase after, 1840, and thus 
bear eloquent testimony to the results of Rajah Brooke’s work in 
Sarawak and against the Borneo pirates. 

Java and the other Dutch islands were one of the most 
important markets of Singapore. Holland restricted the commerce 
in many ways, and frequent complaints were made that in seeking 
to hamper it she was breaking the Treaty of 1824. In spite of 
all her efforts however the trade with the Dutch colonies was 
always one of the most valuable branches of Singapore’s commerce. 
The principal imports from them were European manufactures, 
tin, and Straits Produce, while the exports were British and! 
Chinese piece goods in very large quantities, opium, silk, iron etc. 

Singapore also carried on a very flourishing trade with Siam,, 
and, to a lesser degree, Cochin-China. The exports were British 
manufactures, opium, and Straits Produce, while the imports were 
rice, ivory, salt, and most important of all, sugar. Towards the 
end of this period the French conquests greatly curtailed the trade 
with Cochin-China. ( S7 ) 

Owing to the subsequent extension of British power over the 
Malay Peninsula, special interest attaches to the commercial 

(37) S. S.R., Yol. 133: April 29, 1830. P. P., H. of C., No. 644 of 
1830, pp. 311-12, and 353 (Yol. Y). P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862 p. 
44, (Vol. XL). B. Pub., Range 13. Vol. 25: Nov. 1, 1837, Nos. 2-6. Ibid., 
Vol. 28: No. 9. Ibid., Yol. 36: May 5, 1841, Nos. 3-4. Ibid., Yol. 54: Aug. 
27, 1845, No. 13. Ibid., Yol. 64: April 7, 1847, Nos. 7-11: April 28,1847, 
Nos. 15-21. B. Pub., Range 14, Yol. 15: Sept, 10, 1851, Nos. 48-48 E. 
“Straits Settlements Annual Report, 1860-61/* pp. 61-63. Ibid., 1861-62, 
p. 40. “Tabular Statement of Straits Settlements Trade, 1864-65,“ pp. 
1-131. Crawfurd “Embassy to Siam/’ 539, 543, Newbold. “Straits of 
Malacca, I, 290-364, 369. “Moniteur des Indes Orientales, 1848-49:“ Yol. 
II, Pt. ii, 28-29, Ibid., 1846-47. I, 307-8. Cameron “Malayan India,” 
175-86, 193. Davidson, “Trade and Travel/’ 74-75. Begbie, “Malay 
Peninsula,” 315-40. Crawfurd, “History of the Indian Archipelago.” 
II, 503-21. 
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relations which existed at this period between the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Hinterland. The trade was of far less importance 
than it became after British intervention began in 1814. Penang 
bad a valuable trade with the West Coast of the Peninsula, while 
Singapore had a small trade with the West, and an increasing 
■commerce with the East Coast. From 1825 to 1865 Singapore's 
East Coast trade grew steadily in value, .■although it does not seem 
ever to have exceeded about £400,000 a year or 4% of the total 
commerce. The trade was due to the energy of native traders, 
especially Chinese, and was carried on in small native vessels. 
British and Indian piece goods, iron and opium were exchanged 
for Straits produce, especially gold-dust and tin. The greater 
part of the trade was with Pahang, where there were large colonies 
of 'Chinese miners. Pp to 1836, and to a lesser degree for about 
twenty years thereafter, the trade with the East Coast suffered 
■severely at the hands of Malay, Chinese and Lamm pirates, against 
whom the small and ill-armed trading praus could make only a 
poor defence. ( 3S ) 


The question of how much was known in the Straits Settle- 
ments during this period of the resources of the Peninsula is of 
great importance. One of the principal reasons for the agitation 
which led to the severance from the control of India in 1867 was 
the strong dissatisfaction aroused by the Government's Malayan 
polity which greatly hampered trade with the Hinterland, It is 
■clear that while very little was known of the interior, it was 
realized that the Peninsula was exceedingly rich in natural re- 
sources, and that trade was capable of almost indefinite expansion. 
Thje existing commerce, small as it was, furnished ample proof 
of this. Furthermore the evidence from this source was supported 
by the information collected between 1820 and 1860 bv officials 
and merchants in the Settlements, The investigations of Sir 
Stamford Baffles first aroused interest in the Peninsula. His 
example inspired others, and in the generation which followed his 
departure from the Straits several valuable works were written on 
the subjects. The most important was Lieutenant XewbokFs 
^ Straits of Malacca/’ a most painstaking compilation of all the 
information which he acquired during the years he served with 
his regiment in the Straits, either from personal investigation or 
the reports of natives. During the thirties and forties Newbold 
was the standard authority on the Malay Peninsula, and was 
frequently quoted by the ^Straits Government in its despatches. 
John Crawfurd, the ex-Kesident of Singapore, wrote several very 
\ a Liable books dealing in part with the Peninsula. During the 


T> ^ 38 > 5\ Pub *> Kailge 32 > Vo] * 38: Feh. 1, 1831, No. 6. B. Pub., 

RaBge !3 Yo], 3: Aug. 39, 1833 , No. 2. Ibid., Yol. 54: Aug. 27,1845 
Z 1, V p J/ 3 , * *kP r h 7 , 1847 , Nos. 7 - 11 . v. also references in 

X f ^ i JL q C ( <: : onsuitatlolls and Straits Settlements Reports in Note 37. 
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forties and fifties there appeared a very excellent review, the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago ” edited by a group of Singa- 
poreans. It is a mine of information on all matters relating to 
the Peninsula, and was supported by the Straits Government, the 
■contributors including many of the leading officials in the Straits. 
While it is difficult to estimate how widely these works were read, 
it seems clear that the information which they contained was 
.generally known. Much of it was supplied by the merchants of 
the Straits; and the local newspapers helped to diffuse it by 
publishing extracts. 

On reading these works, the salient fact which emerges is how 
little was known of the Peninsula, and yet at the same time how 
important the information was. Fairly accurate information was 
obtainable regarding the coasts and a belt of land extending a 
few miles' inland; but the interior was practically a “ terra in- 
cognita.^ Nevertheless it was clearly realized how rich a field the 
Peninsula was for commercial expansion. The merchants of the 
Straits Settlements were well aware that it was u a great magazine 
-of tin, incomparably the greatest on the globe.” ( 30 ) Pahang was 
believed to have large gold deposits, iron and coal had also been 
found in various places, and it was known that the rich soil of 
the Peninsula was well adapted for plantations of sugar, rice, etc*. 
In short, the inhabitants of the Straits Settlements saw clearly 
that their Peninsula trade could be vastly expanded if the Indian 
government would intervene and put an end to the anarchy in the 
Malay States. ( 46 ) 

In concluding the account of the commerce of Singapore, a 
•description of the type of vessels employed is of interest, if only 
as a record of conditions which have long since passed away. 
The steamship did not reach the Straits Settlements until 1845, 
and until then much of Singapore’s trade with China, and 
practically the whole of that with the Archipelago, was carried on 
by vessels owned and manned by Asiatics. Every year when the 
North-East monsoon began to blow 7 in November, the junks sailed 
from China on their annual voyage to Singapore, and arrived at 
the port after a passage of twenty to forty days. Not only the 
merchants on board, but also the officers, and crew, had each a 
stock of merchandise to dispose of. The junks did not leave until 
the -winds changed and the South-West Monsoon began to blow, 
so that nearly eight months might be spent in making a single 

(39) Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary . 9 9 254. 

(40) Ibid., 195, 254-55, 435-36. Newbold. “Straits of Malacca, ? 7 
I. 399-418, 424-31 and passim. Begbie, “Malay Peninsula,” 291, 387-427, 
Anderson, “Malay Peninsula,” 117-204. Moor, “Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago.” 24-54, 72-83. Clifford, “Further India,” 323-30, Swet- 
tenham, “British Malaya,” 112-113. J. I. A., II, 102-6: IV, 497-504; and 
passim. J. E. A. <S. S. B., I, 2-4, 10, 52-57. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 55; 
‘Oct. 17, 1845, Nos. 5-11. 
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voyage to and from China. ( 4l ) By about 1840 the number of 
junks which came annually to Singapore was between 150 and 250* 
of from 50 to 700 tons burden. The largest junks were 1200 
tons, the same size as the best ships of the East India Company 
1820. ( 42 ) The competition of steamers proved fatal to the junks* 
as to European sailing ships. By 1847 the number had already 
declined, and by I860 if is said to have decreased to fifty. ■( 43 ) 

The fleets of the Bugis have followed the Chinese junks into 
oblivion. Before the days of steamships, Singapore's trade 
with the East Indian Islands was very largely carried on by small 
native craft, varying in size from a few tons up to sixty. Many 
races were engaged in the traffic, but the most important were the 
Bugis of Celebes. The Phoenicians of the Archipelago, their 
ships were found on every sea, and colonies were established in all 
the important ports. Skilful and daring sailors, they were noted 
for their courage, and in the -seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Bugis mercenaries were often employed by the British and Dutch 
East India Companies. In spite of their bravery and seamanship 
the Bugis, strangely enough, did not as <a rule take to piracy, at 
least in the nineteenth century. Every year they came to Singa- 
pore to buy British piece goods, opium, iron, etc., in exchange for 
the Straits Produce they had collected. It was largely owing t<> 
the Bugis that British manufactures were so widely disseminated 
throughout the East Indian Islands. In 1828 the number of 
Bugis praus which came annually to Singapore was over 100, and 
by 1840 it had increased to about 200. As steamers became more 
and more extensively used in the Archipelago the fleets of the 
Bugis gradually dwindled away. ( 44 ) 

(41) Buckley, “Singapore,"” I. 323. Newbold, “Straits of Mai- 
aeea, ; 7 I, 352. 

(42) Davidson, * ‘ Trade and Travel . ’ ’ 53-55 : ' Crawfurd, " History 
of the Indian ATehipelaga,” II. 280. 

(43) I, D. Boss, 1 < Capital of a Little Empire. ” 48. Bueklev 
"Singapore,” II, 723. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 64: April 7, 1847, No. iL 
Handy, " Brooke” II, 340. Cameron " Malayan India” 40. 

(44) Crawfurd, "Embassy to Siam,” 543, 549. Lady Baffles, 

" Memoir. ” Appendix, 10. Moor "Notices of the Indian Archipelago,”' 
15, 41-43, 73-74. Earl "Eastern Seas,” 327, 338-39, 389-91, 427, 430-31. 
Buckley, "Singapore,” I. 320, 324. II, 579. Wilkes "Exploring Expe- 
dition,” V, 424-25. Davidson, "Trade and Travel” 56-53, Cameron, 
"Malayan India” 44. Boss, "Capital of A Little Empire,” 47, 48, 51... 
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BRITISH MALAYA, PART III. 

CHAPTER XL 

The Chinese in British Malaya. 

X o account of the Straits Settlements could be complete 
which ignored the great part that the Chinese have played in their 
development. It is no exaggeration to say that the prosperity of 
British Malaya is based upon the labour of the Chinese. The 
Europeans, never more than a handful, have been, almost without 
•exception, officials, merchants, planters, sea-captains, or professional 
men. In other words, they have been the brains, the guiding and 
impelling force, in the development of the colony. Unaided how- 
ever they could never have created the prosperity and wealth which 
the Straits at present enjoy. British Malaya is in the main the 
product of British initiative and Chinese labour. Most of the 
mines are worked by Chinese, the plantations depend on them for 
much of their labour, while ‘the artisans, small tradesman, and 
the employees of the great merchants are on the whole Chinese. It 
Is not in these subordinate positions alone however that they are 
found. Many professional men, and a large number of the 
wealthiest, most energetic and most influential merchants are of 
the same race. The Chinese can claim no small share of the credit 
for creating British Malaya as it exists to-day. 

Exaggerated as this description may seem, it is borne out by 
the testimony of every administrator of importance in the history 
of the Straits Settlements. Captain Light considered the Chinese 
to be “ the most valuable part of our inhabitants.” ( 1 ) Crawfurd 
reported to the Government of Bengal that the Chinese tc form not 
only the largest, but the most industrious and useful portion of the 
Asiatic part of the population.” ( 2 ) He considered them to be 
next to Europeans, and indeed in many respects before them, the 
most active and valuable agents in developing the resources of the 
Peninsula.” ( 3 ) Xewbold regarded them as “ by far the most useful 
■class in the Straits Settlements ”( 4 ) Sir Frank Swettenham held 
that 66 their energy and enterprise have made the Malay States what 
they are today.” ( 3 ) And finally, Sir Charles Lucas, considers that 
it is u impossible to overestimate the importance of their share in 
the development of the Straits.”( e ) 

( 1 ) s. S.R., 0. 

(2) B. Pol., Range 123, Vol. 65: May 21, 1824, No. 26. 

(3) Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary," 96. 

(4) Newbold, “Straits of Malacca.' 7 I. 8. 

<n) Swettenham, “British Malaya," 232. 

• k 6 ) Lucas, “Historical Geography." I. 219. 
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The reason for this is very simple : the Malays, cannot be in- 
duced to undertake hard and continuous work. As one writer has 
uncharitably but truthfully put it, they are “ the most incorrigible 
loafers on the face of the earth/’ ( 7 ) It is true that being a mari- 
time people, with an inborn aptitude for seamanship, the Malays 
formed the greater part of the crew's of the Country ships. This 
however was almost the only calling in which they proved satis- 
factory, apart from intermittent work on their own farms or as 
fishermen. For all the other requirements of a great, commercial 
and agricultural colony they were useless. ( s ) As in all tropical 
countries, it was impossible to use Europeans as manual workers,, 
and .recourse was therefore had to the Indians and the Chinese. 

The role which the Indian has played in the development of 
British Malaya is not a small one, but his contribution is far less 
important than that of the Chinese. Although many Indians are 
found in Singapore, the greater number have always been confined 
to Penang and Province Wellesley. In a lesser degree they have 
filled the same positions as the Chinese, the vast majority being 
servants, clerks, boatmen, artisans, petty traders and agricultural 
labourers. In all these callings however the Chinese have been 
better workmen and command higher wages. Moreover few Indians 
showed the characteristic Chinese energy and ability. It is sig- 
nificant that Straits officials whose early training had been received 
in India, and who were rather predisposed to favour the Indian,, 
always rated the Chinese as a much more valuable class of im- 
migrant^ 9 ) 

How completely the Straits Settlements depended upon Chinese* 
labourer is shown by the following quotation. “ The Chinese are 
everything: they are actors, acrobats, artists, musicians, chemist-s- 
and druggists, clerks, cashiers, engineers, architects, surveyors, 
missionaries, priests, doctors, school-masters, lodging-house keepers,, 
butchers, pork-sellers, cultivator's of pepper and gambler, cake- 
sellers, cart and hackney carriage owners, cloth hawkers, distillers 
of spirits, eating-house keepers, fishmongers, fruit-sellers, ferrymen *. 
grass-sellers, hawkers, merchants and agents, oil-sellers, opium shop- 
keepers, pawn-brokers, pig-dealers, and poulterers. They are rice- 
dealers, ship-chandlers, shop-keepers, general dealers, spirit shop 
keepers, servants, timber-dealers, tobacconists, vegetable sellers,, 
planters, market-gardeners, labourers, bakers, millers, barbers, black- 
smiths, boatmen, book-binders, boot and shoe-makers, brick-makers, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, carriage builders, Cartwrights, cart and 
hackney carriage drivers, charcoal burners and sellers, eoffinmakers y . 
confectioners, contractors and builders, coopers, engine-drivers, and 

(7) Ireland, 1 1 Eastern Tropics. ’ 9 137. 

(3) Cameron. “Malayan, India,” 134-35, 139. Lucas, “Historical 
Geography** I, 219-20. .WV; 

(9) Lucas, “Hist. Geog. I, 219. Crawfurd, “Hist, of Tnd. Arch. ? * 
I, 133-34. “ Embassy to Siam” 20. P, P., II, of No. 644 of 1830, p.. 
297 (Vol. % Pt. 1). 
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fire-men, fishermen, goldsmiths, gunsmiths and locksmiths, lime- 
burners, masons and bricklayers, mat, fcajang and basket makers, 
oil manufacturers, and miners. To which we may add painters, 
paper lantern makers, porters, pea-grinders, printers, sago, sugar 
and gambier manufacturers, sawyers, seamen, ship and boat builders, 
soap boiler's, stone cutters, sugar boilers, tailors, tanners, tin smiths 
and braziers, umbrella makers, undertakers and tomb-builders, 
watch-makers, water-carriers, wood cutters and sellers, wood and 
ivory carvers, fortune-tellers, grocers, beggars, idle vagabonds or 
samsengs ” and thieves ”( 10 ) 

The extension of British power over the Malay States after 
1874 was at once followed by a great increase in the number of 
Chinese there, until at the present day they are to be found in every 
part of the Peninsula* The passing years have not diminished 
their importance: they have become more numerous, more in- 
dispensable, and more influential than ever. It is said that nearly 
the whole internal trade of British Malaya is in their hands. ( n ) 
They work and own most of the mines, they include many of the 
leading shop-keepers, and they supply the bulk of the artisans, 
mechanics, petty shop-keepers, and a large percentage of the agri- 
cultural labourers. ( 12 ) In Sarawak, the Chinese have been equally 
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•advanced to him by the captain. When such a junk arrived at the 
Straits the Chinese plantation and mine owners %vho wished to 
obtain labourers came on board, and the captain sold them the 
services' of the coolies whose passage he had paid. The new-comers 
or Sjnkhehs, were then bound to work for their employer for one 
year, receiving in return board and lodging and a very small wage. 
This was the system which prevailed until after 186*7 and naturally 
it afforded opportunities for oppressing the immigrant. The Straits 
Government took great pains to prevent this by supervising the 
proceedings, and making sure that the new arrivals were not un- 
fairly treated. At the conclusion of their year of service the 
tSinkhehs became their own masters, and scattered all over the 
Peninsula and the adjacent islands. Gradually they earned money, 
a part of which was regularly sent to their relatives in China. 
Many of the coolies finally attained their ambition : with a few 
thousand dollars, the fruit of years of hard work and frugal living, 
they returned home to live among their own people. A large 
number however remained in the Straits Settlements. Many were 
too poor to leave, others too successful. After a few years the 
poverty-stricken labourer — if he escaped ruin at the gambling-table 
or the opium-den, and did not cross the path of the pirates or of 
some rapacious Baja — had earned a few hundred dollars. He might 
then become the owner of a pepper-plantation or a tin-mine, or he 
might invest his little savings in trade. Frequently he fared forth 
into the anarchy-ridden Peninsula or the dangerous waters of the 
Archipelago. Between predatory Bajas on land and Lamm pirates 
at sea it would be hard to say which course was the less perilous. 
Impelled however by their longing for wealth, thousands of Chinese 
faced the risk. Many found a nameless grave, while others gained 
a fortune. As their resources increased their ambitions grew, until 
amongst the wealthiest merchants of Singapore and Penang there 
were many who had landed on the docks with little beyond a thread- 
bare coat and trousers of blue cotton. Gradually too the wealthy 
Chinese abandoned the idea of returning to China, and came to 
look upon the Straits Settlements as their home. In the course of 
years a new class sprang up, the Straits Babas, as they were called. 
In 1865 this evolution was still apparently in its infancy; at the 
present time however the number of Chinese who regard the Straits 
as home is large and increasing. The movement was no doubt 
accelerated as the first generation died out and the sons — frequently 
the children of Malay mothers, born and brought up m the Settle- 
ments — succeeded to theirf fathers’ businesses. ( 14 ) The same 

(14)" XI. A., II, 284-89, Seah Eu Chin. J. LA., N. fi. IV, 52, Sir 
Benson Maxwell. S. S. B., YoL 115: Jan. 11, 1827. Cameron, * ‘ Malayan 
India.” 139-40. Buckley, * 'Singapore,” II, 658-60, 677. Vaughan, 
“Chinese,” 4, 5, 7-9. II, 16. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca” I. 11-12, 
Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary.” 96. 
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tendency is observable in Sarawak, ( 13 ) and in cities like Vancouver 
and San Francisco wliere there has for years been a large Chinese* 
population. 

Although on the whole law-abiding the Chinese had two cha- 
racteristics — a passion for gambling and for forming -secret societies 
—which frequently brought them into collision with the Straits 
Government. A love of gambling seems to be ingrained in the 
race, and the mere fact that it was forbidden in the Straits Settle- 
ments appeared to them to be no reason why they should abstain 
from it. Attempts were continually made to evade the law, and 
often they were successful. ( 16 ) Moreover during the first forty 
years or so of the existence of Singapore, it was afflicted by a con- 
stant series of Chinese gang-robberies. Bands of from twenty to 
one hundred made frequent attacks at night on native and some- 
times isolated European houses The thieves were not very brave,, 
and a determined resistance often frightened them away; hut on 
many occasions they were successful, and for years the police were; 
unable to prevent these attacks. ( 17 ) 

Gambling and robbery however faded into insignificance when 
compared with the activities of the Secret Societies. Although as a 
rule the respectable Chinese were not members, the whole of Chinese 
society in the Straits was permeated by these covert and often danger- 
ous organizations. This state of affairs was not confined to British 
Malaya: in Sarawak, the Dutch East Indies, and in China itself 
the same conditions existed. A genius for combination is a pre- 
dominant characteristic of the Chinese: from one point of view 
China itself might almost be regarded as a congeries of associations 
for agriculture or commerce. The villages form agricultural 
societies in which each man has his part, so that farming may be 
more efficiently carried on ; and merchants unite in associations for 
trade. Benevolent societies to provide for needy members and 
ensure their decent burial are also very numerous. It need there- 
fore cause no surprise that' societies were formed which, despite* 
their ostensibly 'benevolent purposes, might be described with fair 
accuracy as the Pirates and Robbers Co-operative Association. 
Many of them tried to he an u imperium in imperio,” to enjoy the 
benefits of British rule and at the same time ignore any laws which 
did not suit their convenience. Moreover the societies were often 
bitterly hostile to one another, and their rivalries periodically cul- 
minated in bloody street- fights in which dozens of Chinese were* 
sometimes killed. It is noteworthy however that on these occasions 

(15) Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, ct (Sarawak . 1 ’ 426. 

( 16) Cavenagh, 4 4 Reminiscences ” 256. Straits Settlements, Adminis- 
tration Report, 1860-61, 3-11. Buckley, 4 4 Singapore. * y passim. 

y!7) Cameron, 4 4 Malayan India . 3 ’ 262-65. Thomson, 4 1 Life in the- 
Par East,” 203-5. Buckley, 4 4 (Singapore,” I, 213-14, 224, 235-36, 274, 
374-75, 385; II, 407, 424, 443-46, 470>, B. Pub,, Range 12, Vol. 59. April 12,. 
1831; Ibid., Vol. 69: Oct. 30, 1832, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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no attempt was made to attack Europeans unless the}* interfered 
to step the fighting. The rival mobs would suspend operations and 
allow them to pass through their midst unscathed. ( 1S ) 

Before dealing with the Secret Societies, it is necessary to 
refer to a peculiar form of protest indulged in by the Straits Chinese 
when they wished to obtain redress for grievances. If for example 
.a law were passed which they did not understand, or of which they 
disapproved, they would close their shops and take to breaking one 
another’s heads. Even on these occasions Europeans were very 
rarely molested, and the few exceptions appear to have been 
caused by the over-zealous attempts of the police and Volunteers to 
stop the fighting. These manoeuvres seem to have been merely a 
-unique and forcible means of calling attention to grievances. It 
more or less corresponded to writing to the “ Times/ 5 There is 
evidence however to show that the Secret Societies played an im- 
portant part in instigating and organising these riots of protest. 
When explanations were given to the Chinese, or their grievance was 
redressed, the rioting ceased. In these cases the Government often 
found the services of the leading Chinese, men highly respected 
and with wide influence amongst their fellow countrymen, of the 
greatest serviced 10 ) 

The genuine Hue riots in Singapore were of two kinds, those 
between the rival branches of the Thian Tai Hue and the quarrels 
of the Konggis. Most of the Chinese in the Straits came from the 
maritime provinces of China where the inhabitants were notorious 
for their turbulence. A large number of the immigrants were 
criminals, the lowest and worst class of Canton and other cities. ( 20 ) 
Furthermore the people of the different provinces, and sometimes 
of the districts of the same province, hated one another 
bitterly, and for generations had carried on bloody feuds, 
The inhabitants of each province moreover were united in Ivongsis, 
or associations. These were mutual benefit societies intended to 
assist needy members, carry out various religious rites, give aid 
in all disputes, etc. Unfortunately the Chinese who migrated to 
the Straits carried their ancestral feuds with them as well as their 
Kongsis. Turbulent, often criminal, and well-organized, every 
condition was favourable for carrying on in Penang or Singapore the 
quarrels in which they had engaged at home. Many of the riots 
in the Straits and notably the ten days’ riot of 1864, the most 
bloody of all, in which 400 Chinese were killed, were really pro- 
vincial faction fights. The Konggis cat across the lines of the 
other secret societies, the branches of the Thian Tai Hue, which 
accepted members from every part of China. Many Chinese 

• IS) Vaughan, ‘ ‘ Chinese . 3 ’ 97. Reed, ‘ 1 Play and Polities . 7 ’ 114. 

(19) Buckley, “Singapore.” II. 644. Cameron, “Malayan India,” 
268-70. “American Historical Review. ” Jan. 1899, p. 261, H. M. Stephens. 

(20) B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 53: May 14, 1845, No. 3. J. R. A., 
*4 8. R, I. 66; and III, 10. Pickering. Ibid., XXL 26-27. Treaeher. 
Vaughan “Chinese.” Read, “Play and Politics.” 108-9. 
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belonged to both orga nisat ions, so that those who were brothers in 
the Thian Tai Society cut one another’s throats with great zest as 
members of rival provincial Ivongsis. ( 21 ) 

# The most dangerous, as it was the best known of all the Secret 
Societies in the Straits, was the Thian Tai Hue. It was known 
by various names, the White Lotus, the Heaven and Earth, or Hung 
League and the Triad SoeietjL Its history is wrapped in obscurity, 
since it very successfully preserved secrecy by killing traitors and 
indiscreet seekers after information. The investigations of Schlegel 
nnd Bickering however, based on documents seized by the Dutch 
.and British police, enable one to form a sufficiently accurate idea 
■of it. The Triad Society originated in China, perhaps early in the 
Christian era, and in its ritual and teachings had many resemblances 
to free-masonry. , It was not a provincial organization like the 
Kongsi, but drew its members from every part of China. For 
many centuries it appears to have been a praiseworthy Society, 
following its motto of Obey Heaven and Act Righteously.” It 
taught that all members were brothers, and must always aid and 
•do good to one another. When however the last native dynasty, the 
Ming, was overthrown by the Manehus, the Tartar invaders of the 
seventeenth century, the Triad Society became in addition a re- 
volutionary organization. In its ritual and practice a new motto 
took its place beside the former lofty concept : “ Destroy the Tsings 
(the Manehus), restore the Mings A For over two centuries the 
’Triad Society worked zealously to this end, Its lodges were 
•organized on military lines, under the supreme control of five 
Grand Masters, and several rebellions were engineered. They were 
•crushed, hut one at least, the great Taiping Revolt of 1849, shook 
the Manchu power to its foundations. The Emperors replied by 
persecuting the Society with great vigour: the penalty for being 
a member was death. Under these circumstances it is perhaps 
not surprising that the Triad Society degenerated. The old ritual 
with its exhortations to a righteous life was retained, but practice 
fell far short of theory. The Hung League became “ a band of 
rebels and robbers that seemed to have lost every notion of *the 
proper spirit of its association.” ( 22 ) 

The Triad Society in the Straits Settlements retained the 
worst, and but few of the better features of the degenerate parent 
organization. How early it appeared in the East Indies is un- 
known, but in the nineteenth century it was spread broadcast over 
British Malaya, Sarawak, and the Dutch possessions. Wherever 
the Chinese coolie came the Hung League followed. It was divided 
into local lodges each under its Master and Generals, while all were 

(21) Cameron “Malayan India. w 141-44, 265. Vaughan, “ Chinese* ’ 
05, 98-99, 107, 109. J. R. A. S. S. B., XXI, 26-27. Treacher. I. Pub., Range 
188, Vol. 3: June 16, 1854, No. 54. 

(22) Schlegel. “Thian Ti Hwui. Intro., xii-xl; 2-6. J. R. A. 
S. S. B., I, 64-65. Pickering. 
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affiliated with the headquarters in China. Where possible the 
lodge, with its .elaborate buildings and defences, was erected in some 
inaccessible tract, of jungle, and guards were stationed to keep oh 
intruders. When this could not be done the meetings were held 
in the homes of the Lodge Masters. 

In the Straits Settlements the patriotic motive of the League — 
the overthrow of the Manehus — could find no expression, and the 
Hue therefore became a mutual benefit society of a peculiar kind. 
The age-old ritual with its exhortations to brotherly love and works 
of righteousness was retained, and the Thian Tai Hue did much 
good work in settling disputes between members and giving them 
assistance when necessary. A large number of the members how- 
ever were Chinese criminals of the lowest class, and the headmen 
were often unscrupulous. Many of the Chinese pirates and robbers 
who infested Singapore belonged to the League. The ritual con- 
tained an elaborate code of passwords whereby the other members 
could avoid molestations if they chanced upon their lodge-brethren 
in the discharge of their professional duties. 

The greatest emphasis was laid upon the solidarity of the 
order. Members were forbidden under severe penalties to submit 
their disputes to a court of justice : all quarrels were to he decided 
by the headmen of the lodge. 'Chinese who were not members but 
who had a dispute with a “brother ’' were also compelled to resort 
to the same tribunal. The statutes of the lodges contained elaborate 
provisions designed to defeat the ends of justice. When a member 
had committed a crime all other members were required to co- 
operate in his defence. Witnesses against him were bribed not to 
appear, and if necessary murdered; if the criminal had to fly the 
country his escape was provided for, while if he were fined* the 
amount was paid by the Society. Members were also forbidden to 
give any assistance whatever to the police, and were required to 
take part whenever a riot was determined on. The penalties for 
breaking these and the other laws were merciless floggings, muti- 
lation and death. 

The method by which new members were enrolled was equally 
criminal. The Triad Society was regarded with terror by the- 
Chinese — for example blackmail collected from the brothels and 
small shop-keepers was a regular part of its income in the Straits — 
and there were very few who dared to disobey its orders. When a 
Sinkheh, or newly arrived coolie came to British Malaya, and the 
local headmen wished him to become a member, he was ordered to 
join the Society on pain of death. If he refused, he was executed. 
Abdullah Munshi, the pr’otege of Raffles, who in disguise attended 
a meeting of the Hue about 1*825 saw one man who remained ob- 
durate beheaded. ( 23 ) 

(23) U A., VI, 550. 
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The secrecy of the society was no mere fiction: up to about 
1860 very little was known of its procedure, and still less of its 
actual members. One principal reason for this was that before 
18'6'7 very few officials in the Straits- Settlements could speak 
Chinese, or were intimately acquainted with their customs. Ab- 
dullah gleaned some information at* the risk of his life, and the 
police from time to time secured a. little more ; but it was not until 
SchlegePs book, based on documents seized by the Dutch police, 
was published in 1866 that the governments obtained much authori- 
tative knowledge of it. ISTo assistance could be obtained from 
Chinese who were not members, for to them it was an impalpable, 
ever-present menace. A maids own brother might be >a member 
and he would never know it. The laws of the Society were no idle 
enactments: how many times their penalties were inflicted will 
never be known. It is certain however that for many years after 
1819 the bodies of Chinese were found in Singapore and Penang 
with the mark of the Triad Society neatly carved upon them. The 
murderers were very rarely caught. Chinese who had suffered from 
the League dared not give evidence against it, or even complain 
of wrongs inflicted upon them. There are eases noted in the Straits 
Records where Chinese who had been robbed and nearly killed by 
members of the Society refused to prosecute so that the culprits 
escaped scot free. ( 24 ) English law, Pickering declared, proved to 
be ill-adapted for such a situation; and the Indian Government 
refused to follow the example of the Dutch and Spaniards by giving 
the police and the courts extraordinary powers to deal with the 
Hues. ( 25 ) 

As the century advanced the original Triad Society in the 
Straits became divided into about a dozen different Hues, all off- 
shoots of the parent organization, but bitterly hostile to one another. 
Their strength was unknown: in some cases it was a few hundreds, 
in others it extended into the thousands. Periodically the feuds 
between the rival Hues found vent in faction fights : and for a few 
hours or days the streets of British cities were filled with howling 
mobs of armed men. Eventually the police would subdue the 
rioters, bury the corpses, and all would be quiet — till the next time. 

The aim of the headmen of the Societies was to create an 
^imperium in imperio,” to enjoy all the benefits of life in a British 
settlement, and at the same time be free to do as they 
chose, . and govern the Chinese as they pleased, without any 
interference. In fact, they wished to ignore the constituted govern- 
ment. altogether. As a rule they were prosperous and eminently 
respectable individuals who took no overt part in proceedings, but 
gave their orders and left it to their gangs of ruffians to carry them 
out. Whatever happened, they had an unimpeachable alibi. It 

(24) e. g. S. S. R., Vol. 133, Kay 31, and June 8, 1830. 

(25) J. B. A. S. S. B., III. 11-Piekering. Schlegel. “Thian Ti Hwui.” 
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was an intolerable situation, ret one which it was extraordinarily 
difficult to alter, ( 20 ) 

The problem of the Chinese Secret'' Societies' arose only a few 
years after the foundation of Penang. In 1199 several of them 
were already established there, ‘and giving trouble to the Resident : 
while as time advanced the question became more serious. Daring- 
robberies, frequent murders, constant interference with the course- 
of Justice, all were traced to the Hues. And there the matter 
ended: it was known that powerful and criminal associations were 
at work; but to convict the members or seriously to hamper their 
activities was usually found impossible. Then, from about 1846 
to 1885, came a series of riots in Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 
In all there were about twelve serious outbreaks. Some of them 
assumed very large proportions, as for example the Kongsi riots at 
Singapore in 1854, when 401) Chinese were killed, and for ten days 
the whole; island was the scene of pitched battles between the rival 
factions. The police finally subdued the rioters and no attack 
was made upon the European quarter of the city. How serious 
the situation might have become was shown in Sarawak in 1851. 
In that year the local branch of the Triad Society terrorized the 
whole Chinese population of 4000 into revolting, sacked the capital, 
and nearly murdered Raja Brooke and his staff. The Hue had 
been encouraged to rise by the belief that the Raja was in disgrace 
with the British Government, and that no retribution would follow 
his murder. In their mad venture however the Chinese had quite 
failed to take into account the Orang Laut, the ' Sea-Dayaks who 
had now become the faithful allies of the Raja. In a few days 
they were assailed bv 10,000 of the dreaded ex-pirates, and a mere 
handful of the rebels escaped into Dutch territory. ( 27 ) As the 
number of Chinese in the Straits increased the riots became bloodier 
and more frequent. ( 28 ) 

(26) The account of the Thian Tai Hue is based upon the following 
sources; S. 8. R., Vol. 101; May- June 1825, passim. Ibid,, 129: July 7, 
1829, Ibid., 132: Jan. 26, 1830. Sohlegel, “Thian Ti Hwui,” 20-180. 
J. R. A. S. 8. R., I, 63-66: III, 1-6, 11 Pickering. Vaughan, “Chinese.” 
94-108. J. I. A., VI, 545-54. Abdullah Mkmshi. Low “ Dissertion on 
Prince of Wales Island.” 245-47. Thomson, “Life in Far East.” 203-5. 
Kewbokl, “Straits of Malacca.” I; 12-14. Cavenagh. “Reminiscences” 
256. Buckley, “Singapore.” II. 537, 569-70, St. John “Brooke.” 291. 

. (27) St. John, “Brooke,” 291-95, 312-13. Mundy, “Brooke.” L 
289. Keppel. “Maeander. ” II, 126, McDougall, “Sarawak.” 129-56. 
Barxng-Gould and Bampfylde, ( * Sarawak * * 1854)1. 

(28) 8.S.R.. Vol. 101: May- June, 1825. passim. Ibid., 129: July 

7, iS29, Ibid., 132: Jan. 26, 1830. Ibid., 133: May 31 and June 8,1830. 
I. Pub., Range 188, Vol. 3: June 16, 1854, Nos 50-57. Ibid., Vol. 4; July 
21, 1854, Kos. 40-41. Buckley, “Singapore.” I, 365-66 ; 386: II, 443-46, 
463-64, 537, 542-46, 569-70, 584-95, 706. J. I. A., Ill, 617. Low. Read, 
“Play and Polities” 91-104. “Straits Settlements Administration Report, 
1860-61.” 3-11. Ibid., 1861-62, p. 3. Ibid., 1862-63, pp. 2, 3, 10. Anson, 
“About Myself and Others.” 278-83. 
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Colonel C arena gh, the Governor of the Straits from 1659 to 
1867, managed to abate the Singapore riots by a very in- 
genious device. It was known though it could not be proved that 
these lights were always engineered by the Lodge-Masters of the 
Societies, and therefore, whenever one broke out, these headmen 
were sworn in as special constables. They were sent out to patrol 
the streets, with a guard of police to see that they did not weary 
in well-doing. Most of ' these gentlemen were portly and well- 
nourished, accustomed to an easy life, and by no means in training 
to enjoy hours of walking in hot streets under a blazing sun. So 
•after a brief taste of this unwonted exercise the riot would suddenly 
■come to an end. ( 20 ) 

The problem of dealing with the Societies was not finally 
solved until their suppression in 1889, during the governorship of 
•Sir Cecil Smith. Fourteen years before that time it had been 
deemed impossible to destroy the Hues, ( 30 ) and it was therefore 
•decided to bring them under the control of the Government. In 
1877 a new branch of the administration, the Chinese Protec- 
torate, was formed, with officials well acquainted with the Chinese 
language and customs. The Government was very fortunate in 
securing as the first head of the department W. A. Pickering who 
not only knew the Chinese well, but also had their confidence to a 
remarkable degree. To his influence the rapid success of the 
Chinese Protectorate was due : so great was his prestige that the 
Chinese called it the “ Pek-ki-liiv* i.e. Pickering. ( 31 ) The duties 
•of the department were to protect the Chinese from 1 any injustice, 
and by explaining to them the meaning of new laws by which they 
felt themselves .aggrieved, to prevent the former riots of protest. 
The Secret Societies were compelled to give a list of their members, 
:and afford information as to their actions. Strict surveillance was 
kept over their proceedings: Pickering himself for example some- 
times attended lodge meetings. The Hues were no longer pro- 
tected by the abysmal ignorance of the administration and its in- 
ability to secure information. In a few years their power for ill 
had greatly diminished, and the evil practices which had formerly 
•characterized them were largely abandoned. By 1878 members of 
the same Hue dared to appear as witnesses in the law courts against 
one another, and offenders were handed over to the police hv their 
Lodge-Masters. The Hues and Kongsis became of real assistance 
to the authorities in keeping the Chinese under control. Pickering 
considered that by 1878 the headmen honestly tried to prevent 
their men from breaking the laws and thus involving them in 
trouble with the Government. The presidents of the rival lodges 

(29) Cavenagh, * 1 Reminiscences 9 , 256. Read, 1 f Play and Polities 9 9 
105-6. i 1 Straits Settlements Administration Report, 1861-62 . 99 3. Ibid., 
1862-63, p. 2. Vaughan, 1 i Chinese / 9 106. 

(30) Schlegel, “Thian Ti Hwui,” XL, and 6. J. R, A. S. S. B., Ill, 
10. Pickering. 

(31) J. R. A. 8. S. B., XLI1, 144-45. 
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also co-operated with one another, and settled thousands of petty 
disputes which would otherwise have encumbered the work of the 
law-courts. They also prevented many riots from becoming 
serious. ( 32 ) 

Apart from the Hues and from gambling however the Chinese 
were a remarkably law-abiding and peaceful race, easy to control. 
They did not run amok or make treacherous attacks like the Malays* 
or assault Europeans and indulge in religious riots like the Hindus 
and Mohammedans in India. They paid their taxes, and attended 
to their own affairs. Sehlegel put the whole case in a nutshell 
when he wrote: " Whenever due regard is paid to the prejudices of 
the nation, and when care is taken to explain to them the necessity 
or expediency of a new law or regulation, the Chinese, the most 
reasonable and cool of all Eastern races, will remain at ease, and the 
existence of their secret society will not endanger in the least their 
quietness.” ( ;l,r ) So far as gambling and their Hues were concerned 
the 'Chinese did indeed offend grievously against the law ; but they 
regarded these matters as their own private concerns, and looked 
upon the interference of Government as merely another inexplicable 
trait of the Western barbarians among whom their lot was cast. 
The Chinese formed two-thirds of the population of the Straits 
Settlements; hut they were never a menace to their security, it 
is a fact of the utmost significance that during the worst riots the 
hulk of the garrison at Singapore was usually left in barracks: the 
Governors realised that the danger to Europeans was slight, and 
that only the police were required to restore order. It is true that 
if the reins of authority were relaxed the Chinese were apt to get out 
of hand, hut even then they confined themselves to fighting amongst 
themselves. A comment prfeised by the Governor-General of India 
on the riots 1854 aptly described the whole attitude of the Chinese 
towards the British Government: "There was in this peculiar ease 
an outrageous violation of all laws, with little if any resistance to- 
constituted authority.” { :H ) ; YyA A; rhy y 

In concluding one cannot forbear from commenting upon the 
strong partiality which the Chinese have shown for British rule. 
The date of their first arrival in the East Indies is unknown, al- 
though it is probable that they visited trading-posts established 
there — on the Isthmus of Ivra, for example — over a thousand years 
before Penang was founded. Long before the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese, their junks carried on regular intercourse with Malacca, 

(32 ) _ Jb R. A. S. «. B., I, 64: III, 1, 6, 9-17. Vaughan, “ Chinese’* 
106-7. 

(33) Sehlegel Thkn Ti Hwui. ’ ’ XL. 

(34) I. Pub., Range, 188, Yol. 3: June 16, 1854, Ho. 56. Carenagh, 

1 1 Reminiscences . 7 ’ 255. St. John 1 1 Brooke. ’ 9 313. J. R. A. S. S. B., XXI* 
25-27, Treacher. Ireland, ‘ f Eastern Tropics. ** 137. Read, “Play and 
Polities. ” 114. , ‘ 
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liie 'establishment of the Straits Settlements was immediately 
followed by a great influx of Chinese. They keenly appreciated 
the security, justice and freedom from molestation which they en- 
joyed in British territory. This seems to be proved by a study of 
the history of Chinese immigration in the Malay Peninsula. In 
the Hinterland of the Peninsula wealth could often be gained much 
more quickly ; — there was practically no tin or gold within British 
territory for example — but the merchant and the miner were never 
sure when they might lose not only their savings, but even life 
itself. For this reason few of them settled permanently in the 
native states before 1874; and although many went there as traders 
or miners, they did so with the intention of remaining only a few 
years. As a rule moreover they formed little settlements at the 
tin-mines or the native ports, and did not venture to live alone 
among the Malays. Even so, a large number were killed. These 
small colonies were found in almost every state of the Peninsula, 
most of the trade and mining of the country being in their 
hands. ( 87 ) Their number is unknown, but all the evidence seems 
to show that it was not large. Crawfurd in 1830 estimated it as 
40,000 a few years later Colonel Low, a reliable authority, 


(35) Gvoeneveldt in “ Essays on Indo-China , } ’ series II, Yol. I, 
326-262. 

(36) P. P., II. of C., No. 644 of 1830, p. 297, (Yol. Y). 

(37) J. LA., IX, 317. J. R. A. S. S. B., XY, 10, 32. Swettenham. 
Crawfurd, “History of the Indian Archipelago , ’ ’ I, 137. “Descriptive 
Dictionary. ’ } 97, 395. Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago. ’ 7 77-78. 
Begbie “Malay Peninsula. ” 291. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca.” passim 
and I, 10; II, 56, 169. St. John, “Life in the Far East,” II, 314-15. 
■Graham, “Kelantan,” 102-4. Earl, “Eastern Seas,” 429. 

(38) P. P., II. of C., No. 644 of 1830', p. 297, (Vol. Y, Pt. i). 

(39) Low, “Dissertation on Prince of Wales Island,” 128, 167. 
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the most important races in the Straits Settlements, between 181? 
and 1860. 


Singapore 

Malays. 

Europeans . 

Indians . 

Chinese . 

Total Pop. 

1819—21 

} ? 


. c .. . 

3000’ 

3000 ( 40 > 

1830— 

5173 

92 

1913 

6555 ■ ' 

16634 C 1 ) 

1840— 

9032 

167 

3159 

1?1?9 

39681 ( 4 - ) 

1850— 

12206 

360 

6261 

2?988 

59043 f 43 > 

1860— 

108 88 

2445 

12911 

50043 

80792 ( 44 } 

Penang . 

1818— 

12490 

? 

8197 

1 858 

35000 ( 45 > 

1830— 

11943 

187? 

. 8858. . 

8963 

33959 ( 40 ) 

1842— 

18442 

1180 

9681 

9? 15 

40499 C 48 ) 

1851— 

16510 

34? 

1840 

15457 

43143 ( 40 > 

I860— 

18887 

1995 

16618 

28018 

59956 ( 4,i > 

Province li'i 

.1820— 

dlesley. 

5399 

S' 

338 

325 

6185 ( 1,1 ) 

1833— 

41702 

. 

IDS? 

2259 

45953 { 4,i ) 

1844— 

44271 

10? 

1815 

410? 

51509 ( 4 "> 

1851 — 

53010 

5 

1913 

8731 

64801 ( 48 > 

I860— 

52836 

76 

3514 

8204 

64816 ( 4 "> 

Malacca 

181.?— 

13988 

1661 

2986 

1006 

19627{ 40 > 

1829— 

.19765 

265 

2830 

479? 

30164( 47 > 

184:2— 

32622 

2544 

3238 

6882- 

46097 ( 48 ) 

QO 

48226 

2*283 

1191 

10608 ' 

625 14 ( 48 ) 

1860— 

53554 

2648 

1026 

10039 

67261 ( 4<i ) 


It will be observe*] that in both Penang and Singapore the* 
Chinese formed the bulk of the population ; and that it was only 
at Malacca and Province Wellesley, agricultural districts with a 
large number of Malay raayats, that they were in a minority. The 
final proof of this contention that — to paraphrase the proverb — the 
Chinese followed the fray, is shown by this, that as soon as British 
power was extended over the Western Malay States, thousands of 

(40) Lady .Raffles 1 * Memoir. * * Appendix, 10. Newbold, “Straits- 
of Malacca. T. 279. 

(41) Ibid., 283. 

(42) B. Fab., Range 13, Yol. 42; Jan. 25, 1843, No. 2. 

(43) J. T. A., IV, 106. 

(44) P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, p. 56, (Yol. XL). 

(45) S. 8. R M Yol. 67: Get. 7, 1818. 

(46) Bra dd ell, * * Statistics • y 2.;- . ~ 

(47) 8. 8. R., Yol. 169. Nov. 3, 1829,. : . , * : 

(48) Braddell? * Statistics. ” 2. Many of tlie census reports are- 
missing from the archives. The figures for Europeans are also unreliable*. 
Eurasians being sometimes included. There were- never more than a few 
hundred Europeans at each Settlements. 
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Chinese poured into them until in a generation, from being a small 
minority they formed about, two-thirds of the total population. ( 41> ) 

The testimony of the Chinese themselves bears out the truth of 
this theory. So free from irksome restrictions was British rule 
that they almost forgot they were in a foreign country, and looked 
upon Penang and Singapore as Chinese cities, the administration 
of which was left in British hand.( 50 ) 'With no desire to assume- 
the wearisome task of governing themselves, and indifferent to who- 
ruled them so long as their business was not interfered with, they 
regarded the British as inexplicable philanthropists who for some 
quite undiscoverable motive took all the burdens of administration 
off their shoulders, and left them at full liberty to make as much 
money as they chose. ( 51 ) 

Before 1874 the greatest desire of the Chinese was that Great 
Britain should extend her rule over the whole Peninsula, and so 
enable them to make yet more money in perfect safety. ( 52 ) When 
the Treaty of Pangkor was being drawn up in 1874 a headman of 
one of the Kongsis in Perak was heard to exclaim: — “ When the 
British flag is seen over Perak, and Larut, every Chinaman will go- 
down on his knees and bless God. ,r ( 5:r ) One does not associate 
religion with the chief of *a Secret Society, but if the words are- 
apocryphal the sentiment is probably genuine. Whether the 
Chinese felt any democratic fervour at the thought of British 
liberty is dubious, but that they appreciated its solid advantages .is.- 
beyond doubt: Their attitude may perhaps be summed up in the 
words of a Penang boatman : — “ Empress good: coolie get money — 
keep it/^ 54 ) 

’ (49) “Colonial Offiice List, 1922” 397-4HL 

(50) J. R. A. S. S. B., XXVIII, 49. Krayt. 

( 51 ) Lucas, 1 1 British Empire . 1 9 194. 

(52) Cavenagh, i 1 Reminiscences , y 1 293, Maxwell, c 1 Malay Con- 

quests,” 110. .1. E. A. S. S. B., XIX, 114. 

(53) Ibid., XXVIII, 31. Kruyt. 

(54) Bird, ‘ 4 Golden Chersonese, ’ ’ 255. 
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Chapter XII. 


Piracy and the Straits Settlements. 

Xo feature in the history of British Malaya has so impressed 
the popular mind as piracy. Mention a Malay to the average 
person and ho at once conjures up a picture of a treacherous, blood- 
thirsty ruffian armed with a long wavy u krisX His favourite 
•occupation was piracy, varied occasionally by running amok ; and 
Europeans sailed the Eastern seas at the peril of their lives. 

This conception is very far wide of the mark. It is true that 
one hundred years ago piracy was rampant throughout the Archi- 
pelago, and hundreds of ships were sunk. The vessels which 
suffered however were almost always the .praps or native trading- 
boats ; European ships were rarely molested. 

The explanation of this is simple. The pirate was first and 
foremost a man of business : he wanted plunder and slaves, and 
preferred to win them with as little risk as possible. His vessel 
was generally a small low galley, while his guns were usually 
•clumsy and of no great size. European merchantmen were many 
times his ton nge ; much higher out of the water, and heavily armed. 
Moreover they always put up a desperate resistance. The pirates 
'knew that an attack on a merchantman meant a very heavy death-roll 
with no certainty of capture at the end of it. iSiieh a prize was 
worth many native praus; but the pirates wanted plunder, and 
not hard knocks, A European ship was rarely attacked unless she 
were wrecked, or becalmed, or surprised in harbour. If the wind 
failed her off a pirate coast a fleet would gather as if by magic 
-and then, unless a favourable breeze sprang up, her fate was usually 
sealed The pirates would overpower her by weight of numbers, 
and would usually carry her by boarding after a long battle, when 
they were sure from the silence of her guns that she had no powder 
left. Many ships were also captured in native ports when the* crew 
were off their guard, by pirates who had come alnrard disguised as 
merchants. Apart from these cases however European vessels were 
rarely, attacked unless they were so small as to promise an easy 
capture. Malay praus and the smaller Chinese junks were the 
ships usually attacked. In many cases their size was not greater 
than that of a large pirate galley, they were not well armed, and 
their crews rarely resisted so well as* Europeans, f 1 ) 

( 1) J. I. A., Ill, 256-60. S. St. John.” jTT. A~ IIP 581-88; 629-36; IV, 

45-53; 144-162; 400-10; 617-28; 734-46. Anon. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 14: 
■Sept. 23, 1835, No. 0. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 58; Feb. 1, 1831, No 12. 
B. Bub,, Bange 123, Vet,. 50: March 5, 1824, No. 4.9, 
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Prom this it must not he concluded that the pirates were 
cowards : there are far too many instances of the desperate courage 
with which they fought when escape was impossible. Moreover 
they frequently attacked small European warships, and on. several 
occasions captured Spanish and Dutch gunboats ; while more than 
one British and Dutch war-schooner barely made good her escape. ( 2 ) 
Out of many cases two typical instances may be quoted. In 1807 
the small British sloop of war “ Victor/’ 18 guns and 114 men, met 
three large Lamm pirates off the Java coast at sunset and ordered 
them to come alongside her. They obeyed, and a small guard of 
sailors was placed on two of them while their crews and cargo were 
being transferred to the war-ship. The Lamms had been disarmed 
and about 120 brought on board when it was noticed that the third 
prau was beginning to draw away. A stern-gun on the “ Victor ” 
was fired at her, and sparks from the discharge ignited a large 
heap of loose powder from one of the captured praxis which had been 
thrown on the deck nearby. The whole stern of the warship was 
blown up, and the ship caught fire. The sailors guarding the 
Lamms on the “ Victor ” dropped their muskets and sprang for 
the hoses. The pirates promptly seized the muskets and their own 
weapons, which were lying on the deck, and fell upon the crew. At 
the same time the Lamms still on the two captured galleys over- 
powered the prize-crews and then began to climb on hoard the 
warship. Seeing what was going on the third, galley rowed back 
and opened fire. For the next thirty minutes the British had 
a very busy time of it, putting out the fire, working the guns, and 
trying to clear their decks of the pirates. There was a desperate 
hand-to-hand fight, cutlass and clubbed musket against spear and 
kris. At last the pirates were driven overboard, leaving 80 dead or 
in a most mangkd state ” on the decks. The “ Victor ” lost 
nearly 30 killed or mortally wounded. One of the praus was sunk, 
the other two escaped. The “Victor'” had so many casualties 
and was so severely damaged that she seems to have lost all interest 
in Lanuns, and instead came limping into port for repairs. ( 3 ) 
The second instance was the defeat of a squadron of eleven Balaninl 
galleys by the H. C. ( 4 ) steamer “Nemesis’’ in 1847. The Ralanini 
galleys were- long, low open boats, something like the Viking ships,, 
and carried 350 men in all. They were returning home after a 
successful voyage around Borneo when their ill-fortune brought 
them across the track of the “ Nemesis/’ 103 s men and four heavy 
guns. It was the first time the Balanini had seen a steamship, and 
they tried to escape. The steamer overhauled them, and the- 
pirates took up their position in a bay close to shore. The action 
began at one in the afternoon, and for five hours the “ Nemesis ” 
steamed slowly up and down their line, pouring in broadsides of 

* (2) III, 256-59 S. St. John” 

(3) United Service Journal, Part. Ill, Sept. 1835, pp. 38-39. 

(4) H. O. i. e. “Honourable Company %” the letters always prefixed 
to the names of ships in the East India Company's navy, 
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grape and canister at only two hundred yards range. Captain 
Mtmdy, who heard the story from the officers of the u Nemesis ” 
wrote that the pirates fought with splendid courage. Eventually, 
six of their galleys heat off a boat attack supported by the steamer’s 
tire and about 9 pan. escaped in the gathering dusk. Five were 
taken, and the six which got away had been, so battered that three 
foundered before they reached home. ( n ) 

Malay piracy — to use a well-known but somewhat misleading 
term — was in 1825 a wide-spread and very honourable calling. It 
was the profession not merely of outlaws, but of merchants, noble- 
men, and even Sultans. Its origin is lost in antiquity, but there is 
evidence that before the arrival of the Portuguese in the East it was 
a recognised thing for needy rajas to replenish their treasury bv 
piratical raids. ( 6 ) The geography of the East Indian Islands is 
so peculiarly suitable for piracy that the surprising thing would 
have been if it had not existed. The whole of the vast Archipelago 
is a maze of islands divided by straits and gulfs, some of them of 
great size, and others so narrow as to he barely navigable. The 
coasts are lined with dense mangrove swamps, through which in- 
numerable creeks and rivers afford easy passage into the interior. 
A more suitable field of operations cannot be conceived. The 
Malays were a race of skilled seamen and while their boats were 
rather crude, the numberless islands offered secure refuge in case 
of storms. The mangrove swamps and rivers, and the countless 
intricate passages between the islands served alike as hiding-places 
while waiting for their prey and safe refuges in ease of defeat. The 
seas of the Archipelago abound in shoals and reefs close inshore/ 
and while the pirate galleys always light in draught and knowing* 
•every foot of the way, negotiated them and disappeared in the creeks 
and swamps, their heavy European pursuers either ran aground or 
fount! the water so shallow that they had to give up the chase. 
Once the pirate had reached the shelter of the swamps he was 
safe, for the warship’s boats soon lost all trace of him in the maze 
of waterways. Little help was to be had from the inhabitants of 
the country, since most of them were pirates when occasion 
served. ( 7 ) An interesting comparison can be drawn between the 
Malays and the Greeks of the Homeric period. In each ease the 
same geographical features — an archipelago abounding in good har- 
bours and safe lurking places — produced the same result. 

The advent of Europeans probably gave a great impetus to 
piracy. The subject has never been properly investigated, but it is 
known that the Portuguese, and above all the Dutch, totally dis- 
organized the very flourishing native commerce which had existed 

(5) Mundy. ie Brooke, " II, 359-67. For other evidence of the pirates' 
•■courage v. J. I. A., Ill, 252. St. John. ’ J:X'v- 

(6) v. “Sejarah Malayu," passim. 

(7) Keppel, “Maeander. " I, 281. Temmmek, 4 4 -Possessions N6er- 
lan daises," II, 225. Crawfurd, 4 4 Descriptive -Dictionary," 353 and 
t. infra. 
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for centuries. In order to gain a monopoly, the Dutch forbade 
many of the islands to carry on any trade while others were allowed 
to bring their merchandise only to certain ports. By this means 
Malays must have been ruined. ’ The Bajas too lost a large part of 
their revenues, for then as later the chiefs were merchants as well 
"•as rulers, it was natural that a race of seamen should try to make 
good their losses by a means so congenial to their adventurous dis- 
positions. ( 8 ) By the nineteenth century there were few Bajas who 
did not covertly support the pirates, and give them arms and shelter 
in return for a share of their plunder, u so that a pirate prau is 
too commonly more welcome in their harbours than a fair trader/* 
Many went further, and openly sent piratical fleets to sea. ( S) ) 
Another contributing factor was the universal decay of the Malay 
governments, which by 1825 was going on with alarming rapidity. 
Even if the Sultan wished to cheek piracy, he was often too feeble 
to do so. The petty chief of a few river- villages set up* as an in- 
dependent ruler and his suzerain was too weak to control him. 
To keep up his train of ragged followers required money, and since 
•a Malay was too proud and indolent to work hard, revenue was 
obtained by the easy means of piracy. ( 10 ) 

So deeply engrained was piracy in the native character that 
airy sea-eoasst Malay 'would engage in it if the opportunity seemed 
favourable. The ordinary Malay trader was merchant and pirate 
by turns, as opportunity served. (A 1 ) In this as in so many other 
respects the semi-feudal conditions prevailing in Malaya in the 
nineteenth century strongly resembled those of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. There is a very interesting parallel between the 
native merchants of the Archipelago .and the English, French 
and Flemish traders of the Channel ports six hundred years ago. 
No stigma attached to the career of piracy: it was an honourable 
profession, hallowed by antiquity ( 12 ) and patronized by the 
bluest blood of the East Indian Islands. The native attitude to- 
wards it, was perfectly expressed by the views of Data Laut, an 
important Lamm chieftain of North West Borneo about 1850. 
u In his own view he was no criminal; his ancestors from genera- 
tion to generation had followed the same profession. In fact, 
the Lamms consider cruising as thte most honourable of professions, 
the only one which a gentleman and a chief could pursue, and 
would he deeply offended if told that they were but robbers on a 
larger scale Notwithstanding his profession, Laut was 

(8) v. Chapter I, J. T. A., II. N. S., 328-35. La dy Baffles, “Memoir of 
Raffles.” Appendix 10. 

(9) Keppell, “Maeander,” I. 282-83. Ibid., 48, Hill. MS. S 811. 
LVawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary” 254. 

(.10) Low “Penang” 216. W. E. Maxwell,” Piracy in Straits of 
Malacca” in “Ocean Highways,” Jan. 1873, p. 312-14. 

(11) W. E. Maxwell, “Ocean Highways,” Jan. 1873, pp. 312-14. 
Lady Raffles, “Memoir” 48. Templer, Brooke’s Letters,” I. 277. and v. 
infra. 

(12) B. Pub., Range, 13. Vol. 14. Sept. 23, 1835, No. 9. 
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a gentleman.” ( J:! ) Precisely the sentiments which one would 
have expected from <a Norman baron of the reign of Stephen. 

By 1825 piracy had become so firmly established that it could 
truly be described as “a great, and -blighting curse,” “a very 
formidable and frightful system,” “ an evil so extensive and for- 
midable that it can be put down by the strong hand alone. f 1 *) 
From Penang to New Guinea, and from Java to the Philippines, 
fleets of galleys scoured the seas in search of plunder and slaves. 
As with the Mediterranean pirates whom Pompey crushed, captives 
were as valuable a prize as merchandise. In Sulu, Brunei* 
Sumatra and other places, were great depots where the pirates sold 
their loot and bought supplies^ 13 ) 

By far the most formidable were the Lamms of Mindanao, in 
the Philippines, the dreaded u Pirates of the Lagoon.” The 
Balanini, who lived in a cluster of islands in the Sulu Sea, were 
almost equally dangerous. They appear to have been less numerous 
and warlike, and for this reason their ravages were not so extensive. 
With, this qualification the following description is equally true of 
both races. The Lamms lived on a large lagoon-like bay on the 
island of Mindanao, surrounded by impenetrable mangrove-swamps, 
pierced by numerous runways over which their galleys could be 
drawn to escape pursuers?. The lagoon was defended by many heavy 
batteries, and there were also a large number of slips for the 
construction of galleys. Baffles estimated the number of their 
warriors at 1(3,000. The Lamms also had settlements in North West 
Borneo, at Tanfoli in Celebes, in Sulu and at Indragiri in Sumatra, 
at the Southern end of the Straits of Malacca. 

Their boats were long and narrow, propelled by oars’ and sails, 
and very swift. Attached to each fleet were often a number of light, 
fast spy-boats, to scour the seas and bring back news of approaching* 
prizes. The galleys varied from 40 to 100 tons burden and carried 
from 40 to 60 men. The crew was protected by a breastwork of 
thick planks, and at times by to deck of split rattans. Their largest 
galleys were often over 100 feet long, and carried 150 men. Admiral 
Hunter, who accompanied the Lanuns on a cruise in 1847 disguised 
as a Malay, wrote that the flagship, on which he sailed was 95 
feet long, with 90 oars, double-linked. She had 56 fighting men* 
and was armed with twelve lelas (a light gun of native manufac- 
ture, more noisy *tha(n effective), and a Spanish eighteen-pounder. 
( KS ) Each galley was armed in somewhat similar fashion, and. also 
carried muskets, swords, spears, and shields. The oars were rowed 
by captives, who were treated with great cruelty. They were fed 
principally on rotten rice and bad water, and when worn out were 

(13) Hunter, i 4 Adventures of a Naval Officer . ’ 9 83. 

(14) III, 252, 257, 260. 8. St. John, 

(15) Ibid., 258. Forrest, * 4 Voyage to New Guinea, ’ ’ 303. Keppef 
( { Maeander, * 1 I, 284. v. infra. 

(16) Hunter, f c Adventures of a Naval Officer. 60. 
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thrown over-board. They were forced to row for hours at a time, 
and when they became exhausted the Lanuns kept them awake by 
rubbing cayenne pepper into their eyes. 

The Lanuns had several hundred galleys, and. sent out fleets 
every year under the command of an Admiral, Each ship had a 
captain and three officer’s, and the loot was divided according to a 
recognised scale. As a rule the fleets sailed first to Tampassuk, 
their principal settlement in North-West-Borneo. There they 
divided 'into., squadrons, which, between them covered the whole of 
the Eastern seas. Some circumnavigated Borneo and visited 
■Celebes and New Guinea; others ravaged the coasts of Bengal and 
Java: yet others sailed to the East Coast of the Malny Peninsula 
and the Gulf of Siam ; while every year, in August, September and 
October, the “ pirates* wind ” brought Lanuu squadrons to the 
Straits of Malacca. There they lay in wait for the prang sailing 
to Singapore, and did immense damage. The Rbio-Linggai Archi- 
pelago was ravaged with mathematical regularity, and until about 
1835 Lanun squadrons sailing through the Straits of Malacca 
visited Penang and Kedah. Their ships were even met as far to 
the North as Rangoon. These cruises often lasted several years, 
and the pirates carried them out according to a definite schedule, 
visiting each part of the East Indies at a recognised time. So 
thoroughly was this the ease that the Government in its reports 
referred as -a matter of course to the events of the Lanun season. 
The Philippines, which kiy nearest to Mindanao, perhaps suffered 
even more severely than other parts of the Archipelago. Since 1589 
the Spaniards had fought a number of wars with the Lanuns and 
had generally got the worst of it. They claimed suzerainty how- 
ever over them, apparently on the ground that Spain had formally 
annexed them, and therefore “ ipso dicto ” they were conquered. 
The Lanuns unfortunately declined to see the logic of this position, 
and having great contempt for the Spaniards, constantly raided 
even into the harbour of Manilla itself. 

The damage done by the Lanuns and Balaam i was incal- 
culable. To estimate it is impossible, since they acted on the 
principle of “ spurlos versenkt.” A prau would disappear. Per- 
haps year's later one of the crew might escape from slavery and 
eventually tell ihiis tale in Batavia or Singapore; but in most cases 
not a single soul of the whole ship’s company would ever be seen 
again. Villages near the coast were also raided, and all the 
inhabitants killed or carried into slavery. Whole islands in the 
Rhio-Lingga Archipelago were depopulated in this way. Like 
all the other pirates, the Lanuns avoided European merchantmen 
and warships, although quite a few traders, especially Spaniards, 
fell victims to them. They had the utmost contempt for the Butch 
gunboats which protected the coasts of Borneo, Java and the other 
possessions of Holland. They seem rather to have enjoyed a fight 
with them, and captured a fair number. As late as 1844, Sambas, 
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the principal Dutch port in Western Borneo, was constantly block- 
aded by Lamm .squladrons. 

Had the Balanini and Lamms made common cause with the 
Malay pirates they would have. been even more of a, menace than 
they actually were. Fortunately however they weTe the bitter 
enemies of the pirates of the llhio-Lmgga Archipelago, the head- 
quarters of Malay piracy. So intense was their hatred that if 
either were attacking a merchantman and these rivals hove in sights 
the trader was abandoned while the pirates hastened to engage one 
another. ( ,7 ') 

Near Mindanao lies a cluster of islands known as the Sulu 
Archipelago. Sulu. the principal town, was a line of houses 
straggling along the shores of a harbour. This was the eonnnercial 
headquarters of the Lanuns and B.tlanini, the greatest slave-mart 
and thieves 5 market in the whole East Indian islands. Here the pirate 
'fleets returned after their long cruises to sell . their slaves and 
booty and buy supplies' from the Chinese and Biigis merchants, 
who came to it. A few venturesome Europeans also traded there. 
There appears to be some doubt as to whether the Stilus actually 
engaged in piracy themselves, or whether they merely aided and 
profited by their friends and allies the Iran tins. The best authori- 
ties tseem to argue that the latter was the ease. Hunt, who made 
a long report on the Sulus to Baffles in 1815, lived for six. months 
on the islands. He contrived to win the friendship of the leading 
Dates, or chiefs, and bad excellent opportunities for gaining infor- 
mation. He reported that the Sulus were arrant cowards, and 
while refraining from piracy themselves, equipped the Laium 
squadrons, receiving in return 25 per cent of the booty. Sulu 
u is the nucleus of all the piratical hordes in the seas, the heart’s 
blood that nourishes the whole, and sets in motion its most distant 
members.” Hunt gave a very graphic picture of the keen activity 
which prevailed in this den of thieves. “ Not. a day passes without 
the arrival or departure of at least twelve to fifteen praus.” During 
the six months he was there he heard of the capture of twenty- 


( 17 ) J. X. A.. .8. 8t. John, 251-54, J. I. A,, III, 581-88 ; 629.36; IV, 
45-53; 144-62; 400-10; 617-28; 784-46. Anon. S. St. John, “Life in the' 
Forests of the Far East,” X, 239; IX, 239-40. "Lady Baffles, “Memoir.” 
63. Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary,” 214, 354-55. Belcher, “Cruise 
of the Samara ng,” I, 135-45, 262-70, and passim. H. St. John, “Indian 
Archipelago.” II, 11.1-12, 116-33, 136-42. Hunter “Adventures of a Naval 
Officer.” 60. and passim. Moot*. “Notices of the Indian Archipelago.” 98. 
Command Paper (.13 51) of 1351, pp. 12-18, Vol. LVI, Part 1. Brooke's 
report on Piracy endorsed by Keppel in the highest terms (Keppel, “Dido,” 
II, 134-51.ed. of 1847). J. Hunt, “Report on Sulu, 1815” in Malayan 
Miscellanies,” I, 78-83. Earl. ‘ ‘ Eastern *Seas” 312-14. S. S* R., Vol. 159, 
Jan. 30, 1829. Long and valuable report by Presgrave, Resident Councillor 
of Singapore B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 14: Sept. 23, 1835, Nos. 6-13. Com- 
mand Paper [19761 of 1854-55, pp. 142-50. (Vol. XXIX). 
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seven or twenty-eight ships, including a Spanish brig, the kidnap- 
ping of 1000 natives from the Philippines, and sundry murders arid 
minor piracies. ( 18 ) 

After the Lanuns and Balanini the most important pirates were 
the Malays. Formerly they had been the most dreaded pirates 
of the Archipelago; but in the nineteenth century they had sadly 
degenerated from the lofty tradition of their ancestors. ( 10 ) The 
great centres of Malay piracy were within the Dutch sphere of 
influence. They were the CaTimon 1. lands, the Bliio-Lingga Archi- 
pelago, near the Southern entrance of the Straits of Malacca, and 
Galang. Galang, an island to the South of the Straits of Singapore, 
was a miniature Siilu, the Mala ys* principal market for the sale 
of slaves and booty. Pirate -settlements were also scattered, all 
along the Sumatran coast as far as Aehin, and in every state of the 
Peninsula from Trengganu on the East to Kedah on the West. 

The Lingga Sultan (the Dutch protege who ruled the island 
portion of the Empire of Job ore) was strongly suspected both 
by the Dutch and British of tacitly encouraging piracy, even if he 
did not share in the spoils. His great court-officials openly support- 
ed it, equipping the Malay fleets in return for 100 per cent profit 
on their outlay. The Sultans of the different states of Sumatra 
and the Peninsula also aided the pirates in return for a share of 
tiheir booty, the most notorious offender in the British sphere 
being the Bugis Sultan of Selangor. The Singapore Sultan, 
Raffles* nominee, and the Temenggong of *7 oh ore were strongly 
suspected both by British and Dutch officials of being deeply 
implicated. This was the Temenggong who in 1843-48 rendered 
great services to the British in suppressing piracy, and was warmly 
defended by Governor Butter worth against the aspersions cast 
upon his character. Possibly he was a much maligned man, perhaps 
he had seen the error of his ways; in the thirties at any rate offi- 
cials and merchants alike istrongly suspected him, although they 
could never obtain definite proof. 

There seems some reason to believe that pirate praus were 
fitted out in Singapore itself, and that many pirates were accustomed 
to visit it when not engaged in professional duties. Little could 
be done to prevent this, as Singapore was a free port, and had 
not the elaborate system of registration and control which enabled 
the Dutch officials to ascertain fairly accurately the real character 
of trading-praus. It is probable "that arms and supplies were 
sometimes -obtained at Singapore, and that the pirate had spies 
in -the port who sent them information when a rich prize was about 
to sail. Matny respectable traders moreover could not resist the 

(IS) “Malayan Miscellanies . 1 9 *T. Hunt, “Report to Raffles on Sulu, 
1815, I, 16-83. Moor Notices of the Indian Archipelago . ’ 1 Appendix, 30-5. 
Dalrymple, “Oriental Repeortory, ? * I, 499-577. Hunter, “ Adventures of 
a Naval Officer * 9 224-26. 

(19) Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary . ’ ’ 354. 
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temptation to capture another prau if they .saw a favourable oppor- 
tunity. Since the cargo was then sold as; their own, and no incon- 
venient witnesses were left, it was very difficult to convict them of 
piracy. 

It was believed that the Malay pirates had between 300 and 400 
prana. Their boats were smaller and usually- carried fewer men 
than the Lamm galleys; but they were sufficiently powerful to 
•overcome most native traders except the large Chinese junks. The 
p raus were generally of from six to twenty tons, propelled by oars 
and sails and armed with lei as' (native cannon), or swivel-guns* 
usually of small calibre* muskets* swords* and spears. The crews 
varied from thirty or less to eighty or a hundred ; and each vessel 
was under the command of a Panglima (fighting-man) and 
two motes. The spoil was divided between the crew and the Baja 
who had lent money to finance the cruise according to a recognised 
schedule. The galleys were extremely fast* and attached to each 
squadron were a number of smaller and faster .spy-boats carrying 
only a few men apiece. The Malay praxis were less dangerous than 
the Lamm galleys* and the Malays themselves were neither so 
brave nor so daring as the “Pirates of the Lagoon.” 

Occasionally a warship would burn a few Malay villages, or 
would happen upon a pirate squadron too far off-shore to make good 
its escape. Such incidents however did little more than give a 
pleasurable zest to a very profitable occupation. The Malays carried 
on their piracy in accordance with a well-arranged schedule. A 
few months were spent in fishing and repairing the galleys; but 
when the season o t favourable winds arrived* each island and river 
sent out its ships. In squadrons of ten to twenty praxis they cruised 
along the whole coast of the Malay Peninsula from Trengganu to 
Kedah* and also visited Bangka and Java. The Binding Islands* 
in the Straits of Malacca* were a favourite resort. 

Penang received annual attention from the date of its founda- 
tion, and the pirates built villages on the neighbouring islands, 
and in Kedah and Perak. Penang’s trade suffered severely* and 
in 1826 raids were still frequently made into the harbour at night 
to capture prisoners for sale at Galang. As late as 1830 the pirate 
squadrons on their return home from their annual cruise were 
accustomed to sail through the middle of the harbour* between 
Penang and Province Wellesley. It saved them the trouble of 
rowing around the island. 

The foundation of Singapore eventually caused the downfall 
of the Malay pirates* but for many years it -actually increased their 
prosperity. The island was so conveniently situated in the midst 
of their settlements that no long and toilsome voyages were neces- 
sary before they reached the scene of operations ; and the war- 
ships at the disposal of the Straits Government were so few and 
ineffective that they could afford little protection to the trading 
praxis. JNTative traders generally sailed by themselves* or in groups 
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of three or four, so that they were easily overpowered by the 
pirates, whose squadrons were made up of ten or twenty, and 
sometimes double that number of praus. Large beets of Malay,, 
Balanini and Laniin pirates swarmed in the Straits, or lay in wait 
at Point Eumenia and other places close to Singapore. As late* 
as 1835 attacks were actually made by daylight on boats plying 
between the shore and ships lying at anchor at the mouth of the 
harbour. Many vessels were captured when barely out of sight of 
the town. The native merchants suffered immense loss, and the 
situation grew steadily worse as the years passed. Many praus were 
afraid to visit Singapore because of the danger ; and by 1830 the 
Straits Government seriously feared that the native trade must 
eventually become extinct. ( 20 ) A Malay of Singapore could not 
4tf set out on a voyage to the back of the Island (of Singapore) .... 
without risk of being robbed and killed.” ( 21 ) 

After ah out 1840 the native trade of the Straits Settlements 
began to suffer from a new enemy, the Chinese. Before this date 
only isolated cases occurred ; hut at the very time when the Lanun 
and Malay pirates were being suppressed, tibe attack’s of the 
Chinese rapidly increased. While they usually confined their 
operations to their own coast or to the Gulf of Siam, they were 
frequently met with as far South as the neighbourhood of Singapore. 
After I860 their attacks gradually ceased. 

The Chinese wer'e more dangerous to native traders than 
the Malays or Lainuns, although in point of courage they were 
much inferior. Their ships were much larger, however, and carried 
heavier guns and stronger crews. The typical pirate junk was 
from 70 to 150 tons, with anything up to 25 cannon, and 100 to* 
200 men. Their largest boats were of 200 tons. Many renegade 
European seamen served as gunners and officers, whereas with 
scarcely a single exception the Lanun and Malay galleys were 
manned entirely by natives. Owing to these advantages the Chinese 
captured not only native traders, but even many European vessels.. 

n 

(20) S. S.R., Vol. Ill: Sept. 8, 1826. S.S.R., Vol. 125: Nov. 3, 
1828. S.S.R., Vol. 159: J an. 20, 1829. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 55: Oct. 
19, 1830, Nos. 2-9. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 58: Peb. 1, 1831, Nos. 3-21, 
Ibid., Vol. 59. April 12, 1831, No. 6. B. Pub., Range 13. Vol. 14: Sept. 28, 
1835, Nos. 6-13. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 20; Oet. 19, 1836, No. 40. 
“Moniteur des Indes Orientates, ” 1846-47, Vol. I, 195-97, 231, 268-76, 330. 
Be Groot. Lady Raffles, ( 1 Memoir 1 f 48. Begbie, “ Malay Peninsula” 
263-68, 273. J. I. A., II, 315-25. Horsfield: *622 J. R. Logan. Ibid., Ill, 
581-85. Anon. Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago . ’ ’ 243, 259, 272. 
Anderson “Malay Peninsula, ” 174-75. Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: 
History of the Peninsula. ” 64. Osborn “Quedah.” 86. Earl, “Eastern 
Seas” 384-85. 

(21) J. I. A., Ill, 464. Anon. 

(22) “Chinese Repository,” III, 68-82. CVawfurd “Descriptive 
Dictionary” 355. India Political and Foreign Consultations, Range, 200, 
Vol. 40 : Oct. 7, 1853, Nos. 137-42, and v. references to Note 23. 
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The suppression of Chinese piracy belongs to the history of 
Hongkong rather than to that of the Straits Settlements. Although 
the coast of China had been notorious for- piracy from time im- 
memorial, it was not until the nineteenth century that European, 
governments paid much attention to it. The change was due 
to the increase of their commerce with the Orient. Great 
Britain was the power mainly responsible for the suppression of 
Chinese piracy. Her trade with China was much larger than that 
of any other nation, and the commerce of Hongkong suffered 
severely from Chinese pirates in the early years of its history. 
Fleets of from 20 to 100 junks infested the ; neighbouring waters. 
From about 1849 onwards the British China squadron made constant 
expeditions against the pirates and destroyed several hundred 
vessels. Owing to these attacks Chinese piracy was finally sup- 
pressed., although, even at the present day isolated cases are not un- 
known. With the destruction of the pirates’ fortresses and fleets 
their squadrons gradually ceased to appear in the waters of the 
Archipelago. ( 23 ) 

Piracy , was also carried on in many other parts of the 
Archipelago, the Moluccas, Celebes and New Guinea, for (example. 
The West Coast of Borneo was notorious in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. By 1835 however Holland had brought under 
her* control Sambas and all the other West Coast states except 
Brunei, and within her sphere piracy was practically at an end. 
(~ 4 ) The natives of these islands confined their operations largely 
to their own neighbourhood, and their depredations affected British 
trade only in a minor degree. The principal sufferer from them 
was Holland, so that in a ‘history of the Straits Settlements they 
can be ignored. During, the period 1824 to 1.867 the five races 
of pi rates with whom the British came in contact were the Lamms, 
and Balanini the Malays, the Chinese, and the Sea-Dayaks of 
Brunei in North West Borneo. The latter were local pirates of 
a peculiarly dangerous kind, and are dealt with in the chapter 
on the work of Bajah Brooke. 

Some difference of opinion exists whether the Bugis of Celebes 
were pirates during the nineteenth century. At an earlier date 
they certainly were so, and Craw furd considered that they still 
practised it. (**) His opinion is supported by a few isolated eases 
in the Straits Settlements archives, and by the account of Dalton, 

(23) P. P., H. of 0. No. 739 of 1850, p. 2. (Vol. LV). P. P., 11. of 
A, No. 449 of 1851, pp. 2-3, (Vol. LVI, pt. 1). Chinese Repository: passim, 
and especially I, 159, 248, 381: III, 62-68: XV, 522: V, 338, 384; X, 291, 
516: XI, 184: XU, 56, 355: XV, 326, 400: XVI, 208, 462, 509,514: XVI I, 
320, 372, 544, 651: XVIII. 558-60, 611-13. XIX, 162-65. Temminek, 
“Possessions Neerlandaises: ” II, 443-44. Hunter, “Earlier Adventures” 
130, 138. Hill MB. S. 29, 865, 901-33. Keppel, “A Sailor’s Life” II, 114. 

(24) Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary” 354. H. St. John, “Indian 
Archipelago,” passim. Temminek, “Possessions Neerlandaises.” Ill, 67, 
241-43. Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago,” 23-28, 101. 

(25) Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary.” 75. 
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ail Englishman who .spent some time in their settlements on the 
Eastern Coast of Borneo in 1828-2>9.(- i5 ). Crawfurrl however was 
speaking from hearsay, and the government of the Straits after 
examination of Dalton appears rather to have doubted the. truth 
oi his story. ( 2 ‘) Furthermore the various books written by 
Europeans living in the East Indian Islands never spoke of the 
Bugis as pirates. Moreover, Earl, who from Ills various voyages in 
the Archipelago, knew them well, warmly defended them against 
the charge. ( 28 ) From the evidence which is available it would seem 
that during the period 1824 to 1867 the Bugis did not engage in 
piracy. Instead they devoted themselves to trade, and were the 
most important native merchants in the whole East Indian Islands. 
(-) 

Until after 1835 the total suppression of piracy was regarded 
by many well-informed authorities as impossible' In spite of 
every effort, it was actually on the increase. Yet within twenty- 
five years, between 1835 and 1860, Malay piracy was almost ended, 
while even the Lamms and Balanini were far less of a scourge 
than they had been. The problem was solved by two means— the 
use of steamships and the repeated destruction of the pirate strong- 
holds. In the days of sailing ships the suppression of piracy was 
almost impossible, for ships of the line, frigates, etc., were of little 
use. Their great height and towering masts made them visible 
long before they sighted the long, low galleys of their quarry, 
and sent every pirate for miles scurrying for shelter amongst the 
islands and swamps. Only if they chanced upon a p-ran too far 
from land to reach it had they much chance of capturing it. Even 
then, if the wind fell, the galley often escaped by rowing, while the 
men-of-wars* boats were left toiling hopelessly astern. On many 
occasion the pirates attacked and plundered traders in full view 
of a warship, helplessly becalmed and unable to assist. As to the 
small, swift gunboats which were used extensively by Spain, Holland 
and Great Britain, in too many cases they seem to have been 
ornamental incompetents. They had sails, and occasionally oars, 
and were armed with one or two heavy guns. The crews were 
generally natives — sometimes ex-pirates — although the captain was 
often a European. In proportion to their number and cost they 
were singularly ineffective, because their native crews could not 
be depended on to fight well. ( 30 ) 

(20) Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago . ” 15-29. 

(27) B. Pub., Range 12, Yol. 58 : Feb. 1, 1831, Nos. 3, 4, 24-26. 

(28) Earl, “Eastern Seas.” 389-91. 

(29) Ibid., Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary , ’ 9 75. v. chapter 
on Trade. 

(30) It is difficult to give exact references for this opinion, but it is 
the general impression which one obtains from the countless reports in the 
Straits Settlements Records, the Bengal Public and Political Consultations, 
and the works of Keppel, Brooke, De Groot, etc., e. g. Osborn, “<Juedah ? * 
20. J. I. A., IY, 160-61, 401-2. Anon. 
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With the -advent of the steamship in 1833-37 a new era began, 
for it was small and inconspicuous, and no longer at the mercy 
of a favourable wind. Within a few years there was a marked 
decline in the number of piracies committed. Brooke expressed 
the situation exactly when lie wrote: — “A small steamer...... 

would do more towards the suppression of piracy than half-a-dozen 
sloops of war.” ( 3l ) 

It was also found essential to exercise a steady, remorseless 
pressure upon the pirates by constantly destroying their strongholds 
and imaging their country. The sinking of a few praus, or the 
occasional burning of a. village, had no lasting effects. The houses 
■ — built of palm-logs and branches— could be rebuilt almost as 
quickly as they were burned; and when the pirates found that a 
repetition of the offence brought no renewal of the punishment, 
they soon recovered their old audacity. When however a recurrence 
of piracy brought repeated and wholesale destruction upon, them 
they soon decided that freebooting was too dangerous to be continu- 
ed, A perfect example of the application of this principle was the 
success of Brooke and the British navy in destroying Lamm and 
Sea-Dayak piracy in Borneo. ( 32 ) With all his humanity Bajah 
Brooke was convinced that the suppression of piracy, could be 
brought about xtnly by steadily acting against every pirate 
bold. Without a continued and determined series of operations 
of this sort, it is my conviction that even the most sanguinary and 
fatal onslaughts will achieve nothing beyond a present and temporary 
good. The impression on the native mind is not sufficiently lasting. 
Their old impulses and habits return with fresh force; they forget 
their heavy retribution; and in two or three years the memory 
of them is almost entirely effaced. Till piracy be completely sup- 
pressed, there must be no relaxation.” ( 33 ) “ When these com- 

munities lose more than they gain by piracy, and feel piracy is 
’ like sitting on a barrel of gunpowder with a lighted match in the 
hand, then, and then only, they will discontinue it. Heretofore 
the efforts to put down piracy have been desultory and ineffec- 
tive.” ( 34 ) 

The suppression of piracy in the East India Islands was due to 
the British, Dutch and Spanish* The Spaniards may be dismissed 
in a few words. Their efforts were confined to protecting the 
Philippines against the Lamms, a task in which they were fairly 
successful.( 35 ) They also scored several notable, successes. In 
1848 they expelled the Balanini from their islands although this 

(31) P. P., Borneo, 1846. “A Selection from Papers Relating to 

Borneo . Jt p. 61. ;'j 

(32) v. chapter on Brooke, and for the statement of the principle, 
Be Groot, 4 * Moniteur cles Indes, ” 1846-47. I. 271-270. 

(33) Keppel, “Di<lo,” II, 230. 

(34) Templer, 4 4 Brooke’s Letters . ” II, 110. 

(35) Keppel, “Life,” II, m 
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victory was to a considerable extent nullified by the feet that many 
of them went elsewhere and for many years continued their raid* 
( M ) 

A few years later the Spaniards captured Sulu, and there- 
upon announced that they bad conquered the whole Sulu Archi- 
pelago. In point of fact their conquest appears to have been 
limited practically to the town itself, since the Sultan and his 
followers retreated to the hills, and for many years continued their 
resistance. As late as about 1880 the Spanish soldiers did not dare 
to stray, outside the walls of their fortress. It was however a great 
blow to the Lanuns that they no longer possessed a trading-centre 
where they could sell their booty and. obtain supplies. Gradually 
moreover the Spaniards extended their swhy over the Sulu Archi- 
pelago and Mindanao and the Lamm raids dwindled away into 
insignificance, ( 37 ) 

The work of the Dutch was much more important, and on 
the whole they seem to have clone more towards the suppression 
of piracy in the East Indian Islands than any other nation. Their 
efforts were directed mainly towards the protection of their own 
commerce, a duty which they performed much more systematically 
and efficiently than the British.( 3S ) They had always far more 
warships in the Archipelago than Great Britain. Between 1819 
and 1830 the government of the Straits Settlements had only a few 
gunboats and schooners, with occasionally a larger ship from the 
Company's or the Boyal navy. Between 1830 land 1840 the Straits 
marine was increased : a steamship was sent out in 1837, and ships 
from the China squadron made periodical cruises. In 1841 the 
British Government finally realised that piracy could only be put 
down if warships made regular, instead of occasional voyages in the 
Archipelago. From this time at least one and sometimes several 
men-of-war were stationed there, along with one or more of the 
Company's steamships. There were occasions however when these 
ships had to be withdrawn for service in China, and the Straits 
Settlements were left with only a ’ few gunboats to protect their 
trade. ( 39 ) Dutch commerce on the other hand was always protect- 
ed by a large flotilla of gunboats and small schooners which patrol- 
led the coasts of their possessions, as well as by a powerful squadron 
a larger vessels. In 1848 for example when the British had about 
two steamers and two sailing ships in the Archipelago the Dutch 
had nine of the former and twenty-four of the latter. ( 40 ) 

' (36) I. P~ F., Range, 198, Yol. 32: Aug. 12, 1848, No. 204, B. Pub., 

Range, 13, Yol. 69: April 12, 1848, No. 22, and v. infra. 

(37) St. John, “Life in the Far East," II, 242. J. R. A. S. S. B., 
XXI, 96. Treacher. Pryer, “Decade in Borneo. " 113, 120. 

(38) Keppel, “Life," II, 108. a S. R., 159: Jan. 20, 1829. 

(39) “American Historical Review. ’ y Jan. 1899, pp. 256, 260-61, 
II. M. Stephens, v. infra. 

(40>) “Moniteur des Indes." 1846-47, Yol. I, 240, 267, 319. De Grroot. 
Ibid., 1848-49. II, Pt. ii, p. 1. 

1925] Boyal Asiatic Society . 
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The reasons for the disparity between the fleets of Great 
Britain and Holland is easy to understand. The East India 
Company was unwilling to incur heavy expense for a settlement 
•from which after 1833 it derived no revenue. The Royal Navy had 
so many calls upon ■ it ' that it . could not spare enough ships to 
police a distant and by no means the most important field of 
British interests. Holland- on the contrary had few colonial posses- 
sions of importance outside the East Indian Islands, and.it was 
therefore natural that the greater part of her navy on overseas 
service should be concentrated there. Considering the vast extent 
of her empire in the Archipelago, the. astonishing thing is not 
that she had so many warships, but so few. 

The Dutch methods for combatting piracy were four in number. 
They kept up a fairly regular patrol of their coasts, and sometimes 
protected praus by fonning them into convoys under a guard of 
warships. They compelled native rulers to sign treaties promising 
not to give aid to pirates; but they found that it was far easier 
to obtain these agree menus than to compel their observance. The 
..Dutch also enforced an elaborate code of regulations prescribing the 
size, build, armament and crews of prams, to prevent pirates from 
masquerading as traders. Lastly, the Dutch made periodical al- 
though somewhat desultory expeditions against the pirate .settle- 
ments within the limits of their empire. They rarely attacked 
piratical areas outside their own sphere of influence. Especially 
before 1843 the number of expeditions made by Holland greatly 
exceeded those of the British. By these means piracy was gradually 
put down in Celebes, the Moluccas, Dutch Borneo, the Rhio-Lingga 
Archipelago, and Sumatra. In the two last-mentioned places a 
large share of the credit belongs to the British. ( 41 ) There was 
however never any effectual co-operation between the British and 
Dutch navies, although, the Treaty of 1824 had intended that they 
should work together. Despite several efforts to carry it out there 
was no common plan of operations, and the British and Dutch 
attacks on the pirates were independent of one another. ( 4? ) 

Great Britain was entirely responsible for the destruction of 
piracy in the Malay Peninsula, while she also deserves a very large 
share of the credit for its suppression in the Rhio-Lingga Archi- 
pelago tand the Sumatem states bordering on the Straits of 
Malacca. Through the efforts of Brooke and the navy Sea-Dayak 
piracy in Brunei was entirely put down, and the Lanuns of North- 
West Borneo were driven out and reduced to insignificance. More- 
over such heavy punishment was inflicted upon roving squadrons 

(41) 1 1 Momteur des Indes Orientates, * ’ 1846-47; VoL I, 159-01, 196- 

204, 230-41, 319-20, 330; De Greet. Ibid., 1847-48: I, 15, 32-43— -Be Greet, 
J, I. A„ HI, 629-36: IV, 45-53; 144-62 ; 400-10; 617-28; 734-46: Anon. 
St. John “Indian Archipelago.” II, 186-88; 195, 204, 213. S. S. B., 
132: Feb. 13, 1830, B, Pub., Kange 13, VoL 44; Dec. 4, 184.3, Nos. 11-13. 

f (42) Keppel, “Maeander.” I, 252-53. “Moniteur des Indes Orien- 
tates,” 1846-47; I, 235, 238. De Greet, 
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of Lamms and Baknini that they gave up cruising near the Malay 
Peninsula. And finally. Great Britain, far more than any other 
nation, was responsible for the suppression of Chinese piracy. 

In 1835 however no one could have foreseen that within a 
generation piracy would sink into insignificance. The Straits of 
Malacca swarmed with pirates, Malay, Lamm and Balanini, and 
their fleets infested the waters near Malacca, Singapore and Penang. 
There were pirates in fleets, and in single praus, pirates in big 
hundred-oared galleys, pirates in small galleys, pirates in row-boats, 
and solitary pirates in tiny skiffs. The great pirate mart at Galang 
did a flourishing trade in booty and captives, many of whom had 
been kidnapped from Penang. The Southern part of Province 
Wellesley was uninhabited because no man dared to live there 
lest he should he captured and sold into slavery. Praus were 
constantly taken almost within sight of port, and the pirates were 
very rarely captured. In 1826, for example, the Resident Councillor 
of Singapore reported that he received “ constant accounts 99 of 
the loss of trading-prims. “ The shores and islands between this 

and Malacca are infested with piratical praus as soon as a 

native sail appears they assail their prey, which is seldom able to 
make any effectual resistance.” ( 43 ) The records of Penang and 
Malacca are full of similar reports. ( 44 ) 

The Government of the -Straits Settlements was quite unable 
to protect native trade or, except in very rare cases, to capture the 
pirates, owing to the ridiculous inadequacy of its naval force. In 
1824 the largest warship at Penang was a small schooner, the 
“ Jessy,” unfit for further service, and the Council therefore asked 
the Supreme Government to send it a warship and four gunboats. 
( 45 ). The gunboats did not arrive for over a year. ( 4e ) The experi- 
ment was made at Singapore in 1826 of arming a few fast praus, 
but the attempt to check piracy by this means was a failure. ( 47 ) 
The H. C. Cruiser “ Hastings 99 was stationed in the Straits from 
1826 to 1828, when it wa-s replaced until 1831 by the yacht 

(43) S.S.R., 111: Sept. 8, 1826. 

(44) S. S.R., 67: Oct. 7, 1818. Ibid., 77, Nov. 16, 1820. Ibid. 

S3: Sept. 21, 1818. Ibid., 86: July 11 and Aug. 29, 1822. Ibid., 94: April 

15 and May 27, 1824. Ibid.. 95: June 14, 1824. Ibid., 96: Dee, 16, 1824. 
Ibid., 99: Jan. 12, Feb. 16, March 5, March 15, 1825. Ibid., 101: May 5 , 

1825 . Ibid., 102: June and July 29, 1825. Ibid., 104: Oct. 19, 1825. Ibid., 

105: Dec. 10, 1825. Ibid., 108: Feb. 2, March and April 21, 1826. Ibid., 

Til. Sept. 14, 1826. Ibid., 112: Dec. 4, 1826. Ibid., 115: Jan. 2 and Jan. 

17, 1827. Ibid., 118: Sept. 20, 1827. Ibid., 119: Nov. 15, 1827. Ibid., 

144: Sept. 3, 1828 and passim. Ibid., 157: Aug. 30, Sept. 3, and Dec. 

31,182 8. Ibid., 169: March 11, 1829. Ibid., 184: April 21, 1829. B. Pol., 
Range 123, Yol. 59: March 5, 1824. No. 49. The above are only a fevt of the 
•entries in the Straits Settlements Records referring to piracy during this 
period. 

(45) B. S. and P., Nov. 19, 1824. 

(46) S. S. R., 100: Jan. 28, 1825. Ibid., 112: Sept., 21, 1826. Ibid., 
123: July 21, 1828. 

(47) S.S.R., 112: Dec. 7, 1826. Idid,, 195: June 17, 1829. 

1925 ] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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“ jSTereide.-\-( 48 ) The records make no mention of any captures 
made by these vessels. In 1831 the Straits Settlements had only 
three small' ships for the protection of trade, ■ the largest, the 
schooner “ Zephyr/ 5 being only 84 tons.( 4ft ) The Straits Govern- 
meat in its despatches to India frankly admitted its powerlessness.. 
In 3 828 for example it spoke of the marine as “ totally inefficient 55 
for the protection of trade. ( r>0 ) ln.l83(> Murchison, the Resident 

Councillor of Singapore, pointed out that the navy in the Straits 
had always been too weak to do more than protect the harbours and 
the waters immediately adjacent. ( fll ) 

The most striking characteristic of the despatches of the Straits- 
Government before about 1835 is their tone of hopelessness. It 
was taken for granted that to extirpate piracy, or even effectually 
to check it, was utterly hopeless except at an expense which tin* 
Company would never sanction. Piracy was rapidly increasing, 
and by 1829 the Straits Government was afraid that the native trade 
of Singapore would eventually become extinct, because praus would 
be af raid to take the risk of sailing to it. The seven years between 
1828 and 1835 were the zenith of Malay and La nun piracy in the 
Straits of Malacca. (* Vi ) 

Before dealing with the attacks on the pirates between 1830 
and 1840 reference must be made to the occupation of the Binding 
Islands in 3826. The district now known collectively as The 
Bindings is composed of Pangkor and some smaller islands in 
the Straits of Malacca, and a tract of land on the mainland of 
Perak opposite. The islands had long been notorious as “ the 
chief haunt of all the pirates who come from the Southward/ 5 and 
a favourite hiding-place while waiting for their prey. ( r,:? ) The 
nominal ruler, the Sultan of Perak, was powerless to suppress 
the pirates, who were doing great damage to his trade, and in 182(1 
he voluntarily offered to cede the islands to the Company. He 
asked it to place a garrison there, and drive out the pirates. The 
Burney Treaty with Siam had established Perak as an independent 
state and there was no question jas to the Sultan’s right to grant 
the territory. The Company therefore accepted his offer; but no 
British force was stationed on the islands until after the Treaty 
of Pangkor in 1874. ( r>4: ) 

(48) Ibid., 112 * Sept. 21, 1826. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 37: July 
31, 1828. Ibid. Vol 59: April 12, 1831, Ho. 6. 

(49) Ibid. 

(50) S.S.R., 157: Sept. 3, 182 8. ! ' . ' 

(51) B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 55: Oct. 10, 1830, Nos. 2-9. 

(52) S.S.R., 157: Sept. 3, 1828. Ibid., 159: Jan. 20, 1820. B. Pub.,. 

Range 12, Vol. 55: Oct. 19, 1830, Nos 2-9. Ibid., Vol. 59: April 12, 1831, 
No. 6. ■: 

(53) 8. S.R., 83: passim. Ibid., 103: 8ept* 15, 1825. Ibid., 108: 
April 10 and 21, 1826. Ibid., 139: Nov. 2, 1826. 

(54) Ibid., 103: Sept. 15, 1825. Ibid., 139: Nov. 2 and 13, 1826,. 
Aitehison, i ‘ Treaties. 7 ? I. 407. 
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In 18.30 the British navy at last appeared in Malayan waters, 
H. M. S. “Southampton” cruised -in 'the Straits of Malacca, and 
her boats together with the Straits gunboat “ Diamond" Touted 
a fleet of some thirty pirate praxis after several hours fighting. ( 55 ) 
In 1833 H. M. S. “ Harrier” destroyed a notorious pirate settle- 
ment at Durian, an island south of the ‘Straits of Singapore. ( 50 ) 
With these two exceptions no effective measures were taken .by 
the government until 1835. In 1831 'the Bugis merchants of 
Singapore complained to the Resident Councillor of the supine- 
ness of the Company, as compared with Holland, pointing out 
that a fleet of twenty-two large galleys, then cruising off the 
Johore coast, had in a few days captured seven praus. They in- 
formed him that unless there were a change of policy they would 
be compelled to abandon their voyages to Singapore. ( 57 ) The 
records for 1832 are full of accounts of praus being captured. In 
August of that year pirates chased a trading prau into the very 
entrance of Singapore harbour. ( 58 ) The Chinese of Singapore 
.suffered some heavy losses, and in May 1832 the government allowed 
them to lit out at theiv own expense four large boats to attack the 
pirates lurking outside the harbour. They succeeded in sinking 
a pirate prau.( 31> ) 

In 1833 the same conditions prevailed. Pirate fleets roamed 
the seas with impunity, and twenty of their praxis, meeting the 
Company’s gunboat “Hawk” near Penang, attacked and forced 
it to retreat. ( 00 ) The most amazing event of the year occurred 
in April. A small fleet of Chinese traders, carrying ta cargo 
valued at over $200,000, was blockaded by pirates at Pahang. 
The Government at Singapore had no ship available to (assist 
them, and the Chinese escaped only by good luck, and the assistance 
of a Malay ruler. ( tu ) In consequence of this event the Chinese 
merchants of Singapore petitioned the Company to afford them 
effectual protection. They pointed out that they had built up a 
valuable trade, worth over $1,000,000 a year, with the East Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, with the result that they were affording 
a very comfortable and regular income to some forty or fifty pirate 
•galleys who prayed upon it with impunity. The/ Chinese estimated 
their annual loss at $15,000 to $20,000. ( B2 ) During 1834 condi- 
tions remained unaltered ; but in 1835 a new series of remonstrances 
finally roused the Indian Government to action. Petitions were 
submitted to Parliament and to the Supreme Government by the 
European and Chinese merchants of Singapore, and the Bengal 

(55) B. Pub., Range, 12, Vol. 58:. Feb. 1, 1831. No. 3. J. I. A., IV. 
144-45. Anon. 

(56) “One Hundred Years of Singapore, I, 293. T. E. Brooke. 

(57) J. LA., IV, 146. Anon. 

(58) Ibid., 147. _ • 

(59) Ibid., 147. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 3. Aug. 19, 1833, No. 2. 

(60) IV, 152 Anon. 
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Chamber of Commerce, urging that effective measures should be* 
token against piracy. Of late years it had increased rapidly, and 
it “ threatened the extinction of the native maritime trade of the* 
Eastern Settlenaente/ 1 on which the prosperity of Singapore “in 
great measure n depended. The Singapore' petitions also asked 
that Admiralty jurisdiction should he given to the Recorder's- 
Court. Bonham, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, strongly 
supported the petitions. { 03 ) 

The lack of Admiralty jurisdiction prevented the Straits Court 
from trying prisoners accused ••• of ' piracy, .so that they had to be 
sent to Calcutta for trial, together with the necessary witnesses. 
In practice the result was that men charged with this crime were 
often released because it was not within the competency of the 
Straits Recorder to deal with them. Even when sent to Calcutta 
they frequently escaped from lack of evidence, because many of 
the witnesses were 4 poor native traders who could nor afford so 
expensive a journey. ( oi ) The. question was referred to. the Directors,, 
and in 1837 they secured the passage of an Act of Parliament 
granting Admiralty jurisdiction to the Recorder's Court. ( 06 ) 


Meanwhile the petitions submitted In 1835 resulted in the 
despatch of HALS. “ Andromache/* Captain Chads, to the Straits 
of Malacca. In 1836 the Supreme Government appointed Chads 
and Bonham, the Governor of the Straits • Scttlcmvn is, Joint 
Commissioners for the suppression of Malay piracy. They were 
given very extensive powers, and the Straits marine — increased 
by three new gunboats — was placed under their control. Two- 
other warships, H.M.S. “Wolf” and “ Raleigh/* were also sent 
to the Straits and did good work. During 1886 the ships cruised 
in the Straits of Malacca and along the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
and destroyed many pirate settlements both in the British and 
Dutch spheres of influence, including the notorious trading-centre 
on Gralang Island, Chads also defeated several pirate squadrons 
with very heavy loss by disguising Ills ships as traders, and Huts 
inducing the Malays to attack him. Malay piracy received a. blow 
from which it never recovered. ( oe ) 

(63) Ibid,, Vol. 13: June 24, 1335, Nos. 104.7. Ibid., Vol, 14: Sept. 
2% 1835, Nos. 643. 

(64) J. I. A,, IV, 160. Letters Received from India and Bengal, YoL 

4: Sept. 2, 1835. B. Pub., Range IB, Vol. 58: Feb. 1, 1831, No, 12. B. Pub., 
Range 13, Vol. 13: June 24, 1835, Nos. 1047. Ibid., Vol. 14: Aug. 3, and 
Sept. 23, 1835. ■■■; /,/h : 

(65) Ibid,, Vol. 15: Sept. 23, 1835, No. 13. Despatches to India and 
Bengal, Vol. 10: March 3, 1837, 

(66) Letters Received from. India and Bengal, Vol. 8: Aug. 3. 1836. 
Ibid., II: May 31, 1837. Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 19: Jan. 
4, 1839. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 20: Get. 19, 1836, Nog. 640. 

IV. 404-9. Anon, James, A Midshipman In Search of Promotion, * 7 261-66.. 
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H. M. S. “ Wolf ” remained in the Straits from 1836 to 1838,. 
and inflicted heavy losses upon the pirates. Much of her success 
was due to her ha, bit of disguising herself as a trader carrying 
tropical animals. To quote one of her officers “ Baboons flew 
playfully at your legs, a loathsome orang-outang,. . . .crawled up to 

shake hands pigs and peccaries, sheep, fowls, a honey hear, 

and a black panther ” made her “ a . perfect floating menagerie.” (” 7 ) 
During 1831 and 1839 the Dutch were also very active in the Rhio- 
Lingga Archipelago and other islands near Singapore.( 88 ) 

The Government of India decided in 1837 permanently to 
increase the naval force in the Straits, so that the pirates might 
not forget the lesson taught them in 1836. Until conditions 
improved so far as to warrant a reduction, it was to consist of two 
ships of the royal navy and five gunboats. The Supreme Govern- 
ment also decided to station in the Straits the “Diana” a small 
steamer of 168 tons. Her speed was five knots an hour, and she 
carried two nine-pounder guns and twenty-five men.( M ) The 
despatch of the “ Diana ” was due to the strong representations of 
the Straits Government and the Admiral commanding the Indian 
Squadron. They were at one in asserting that piracy could never 
be suppressed by sailing-ships and gunboats, and that the only 
effective weapon against it was the steamer. ( 70 ) The arrival 
of the steamship in the East Indian Islands was a turning-point 
in the history of piracy. The advent, of a vessel which was inde- 
pendent of favourable winds destroyed the galleys’ comparative 
immunity, and in a few years many even of the Lanuus gave up 
piracy. (”) 

The first engagement of the “Diana” in 1837 was a painful 
surprise for the pirates. Six Lanun galleys were plundering a 
Chinese junk off the Trengganu coast when they sighted her. 
Never having seen a steamer, they decided from her smoke that 
she was sailing ship on fire, and bore down on her at full speed, 
anticipating on easy capture. To their horror, the “ Diana” came 
up to them against the wind , and then, suddenly stopping opposite 
each prau, poured in her broadsides at pistol-shot range. One prau 
was sunk, 90 La nuns were killed, 150 wounded, and 30 taken. 
The other five galleys escaped in a shattered condition, “baling 
out apparently nothing hut blood, and.,.. scarce a man at the 
oars.” Three of them foundered before they reached home. ( 72 ) 

(67) Ibid., 261-66. Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 280. “One Hundred 
Years of Singapore,” I, 296. Brooke. 

(68) J. I. A., IV, 619, 625. Anon. 

(69) Letters Received from India and Bengal, Vol. 11: May 31, 
1837. Bueklev, “Singapore”: I. 281. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 22: March 
1, 1837, Nos. 6A and 6B. 

(70) Ibid., Vol. 17: Jan. 27, 1836. Nos. 1-2: and Feb. 3, 1836. Nos. 
3-4. Ibid., Vol. 18: April 27 and May 1, 1836, No. 1, Ibid. Vol. 19: July 
6, 1836, No. 14. 

(71) Hunter “Adventures of a Naval Officer” 84-85, 93-94 and v. 
infra. 

(72) Osborn, “Quedah,” 20-21. J. I. A., IV. 620-21: Anon. 
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As a result of the navy's attacks from 1836 to 1839, and 
especially of Chads 5 cruise of 1836 and the * c Diana's 55 fight of 
1837, piracy in the Straits greatly decreased for several years. 
Very few praus were attacked, and the native traders had never 
been so safe. ( 73 ) About 1843 there was a recrudescence of Malay 
and Lamm piracy in the Straits of Malacca and along the East 
Coast of the Peninsula. It continued until 1849. and many 
trading']) raus were captured, .some of them very close to Singapore. 
Conditions however never became nearly as serious as they had been 
before 1836. ( 74 j The Government of the Straits Settlements, 
with the assistance of the China squadron, and the Temenggong 
of Johore, managed to cope with the situation fairly well, it 
was greatly hampered however because the fleet was unanbie to 
spare sufficient ships to police so wide an area.( 7r ’) Gradually 
Millay piracy waned under the British and Dutch attacks, and 
after 1849 it dwindled into insignifleaiiee.( 7<5 ) 

For many years however piracy continued to exist on a petty 
scale in the neighbourhood of the Straits Settlements. It usually 
took the form of attacks by a few Malays on row-boats or small 
praus, although occasionally., a junk or a fairly large prau was 
taken. ( 77 ) Such incidents grew steadily rarer, even though the 
Straits marine was not really effective. Sailing were not replaced 
by steam gunboats until 1861. Moreover the "Hooghly/' the 
largest steamer, was very old and frequently disabled, as her 
boilers were nearly worn out. She was quite unable to catch a 
fast pirate galley. In 1862 she was replaced by a more powerful 
iron steamship, the “ Pluto 55 ( 78 ) The Straits marine was much 
improved by the addition about the same time of a new steam 
gunboat, the ^ Avon/ 5 a large and fairly fast ship with twenty 
and sixty-hour pounder guns.( 714 ) Even at the present day, 
instances of Malay piracy occasionally occur. The most notorious 
was the Selangor incident in .1871 which led to British intervention 
in the state. ( M0 ) In 1884 and 1909 Chinese merchantmen were 


(73) Ibid., 626-27, B. Pub., Range 13, Yob 25; Nov. 3, 1837 No. 3, 
Command Paper [1976] of 1 854-55, p. .150 (Yol. XXIX). 

(74) X I. A., IV, 735-38. Anon. J. I. A., VI, 470-87. J. T. 
Thomson. Command Paper 11976] of 1854-55, p. 150 (VoL XXIX). 
B. Pub., Range 13, Yol. 43: June 19, 1843. No. 18. 

(75) Ibid., Yol. 54, Aug. 27. 1845, Nob. 12-13, 

(76) B. Pub. Range 13, Yoi. 64: April 7, 1847, No. 7. I. P. F., Range 
■200, VoL 40: Get. 7, 1853, Nos. 137-42. Ibid., Yol. 59: April 28, 1854, No. 
182. ‘ ‘ Ocean Highways, J ’ Jam 1873, pp. 312-14, W. E. Maxwell. 

(77) Cameron, * t Malayan India.” 30. McNair, “Convicts Their 
■own Warders,” 120-22. Straits Settlements Administration Report, 1860- 
61, pp. 1-2. Ibid., 1861-62, pp. 25 and 30. Ibid., 1862-63, pp. 6, 22, and 26. 

(78) Ibid., 1861-62, p. 25. Ibid., 1862-63, p. 22. P. P., H. of C. No. 
259 of 1862, p. 67 (VoL XL)- Cameron, “Malayan India,” 251-52. 

(79) Hill MB, $ 942. 

(80) Swettenham, “British Malaya,” 115. Anson “About Others 
and Myself,” 806-11. 
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attacked by Malay pirates near Singapore. ( 81 ) Speaking broadly 
however, one may say that Malay piracy iha,s been extinct for 
over forty years. 

In addition to crashing Malay piracy the British, navy also 
made niiany attacks on the La nuns and Balanmi. During the 
thirties their fleets suffered heavy losses, as for example in the 
“ Dianas ” engagement of 1837; but until 1845 no serious attempt 
was made to attack their settlements. In 1845 and 1846 the 
British navy, assisted by Rajah Brooke, and his Malays, destroyed 
the Lamm settlements in North-West Borneo, and piracy there 
came to an end. This result was achieved very largely through 
the terror inspired by the steamships. ( S2 ) In 1847 the H. 0. 
steamer “Nemesis” inflicted a very 'severe defeat on a Balanini 
squadron near Labuan. The pirates suffered so heavily that for 
fifteen years they carefully avoided the coast of Brunei. ( 83 ) The 
Dutch were also very laetive at this time in destroying Lanun 
settlements; and the Spaniards dealt the Lamms and Balanini 
two heavy blows by the capture of Sulu and the Balanini Islands 
in 1848 and 1851. ( 84 ) 

The Lanuns and Balanini continued their annual cruises 
for many years after 1851, but their power gradually decreased 
until they sank into insignificance. Their decline was due partly 
to the growth of Spanish power, but in much larger degree to 
the terror inspired by steamships. ( 8B ) By 1854 the Straits Settle- 
ments had for some years been almost free from Lanun attacks- 
Soon afterwards the names of both the Lanuns and Balanini 
disappeared forever from the Straits records. In 1862 there 
occurred wihsat proved to be almost the last fight between the 
British and the Lanuns. A squadron returning home from a success- 
ful cruise on the East Coast of the Malay Peninsula rashly ventured 
into 'Sarawak waters. It was attacked and almost wiped out off 
Bintulu in Brunei by Rajah Br'ooke’s tiny steam gunboat after 
a desperate fight in which the pirates showed all their ancient 
courage. ( 86 ) Long after the Straits Settlements were free from 
their ravages the Dutch, and especially the Spaniards, were com- 
pelled to send periodical expeditions against the Lanuns and 
Balanini. ( 87 ) 

(81) * 1 One Hundred Years of Singapore / } I, 299. Brooke. 

(82) Command Paper [142 11 of 1851, p. 320, (Yol. XXXIY).. 
Hunter, “ Adventures: ” 84-85, 93-94, and passim, v. chapter on Rajah, 
and Borneo Piracy for a fuller account. 

(83) I. P. F., Range 198, Yol. 2: Oct. 23, 1847, Nos. 74-79. St. John, 
“Brooke” 321. A description of the battle was given in the opening pages 

of this chapter. ■ , ,, 

(84) J. T. A., Y, 382. Anon. St. John, “Life in the Par Last. 

XI, 242. 

(85) Ibid., I, 292: IT, 235, 240. 

(86) MeDougall, “Sarawak,” 204-14. London, “Times,” July lb, 
1862 1 ' " 

(87) Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, “Sarawak,” 277-78. 
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When the British North Borneo Company, was founded, its 
officials discovered that Lamm and Balanini colonies had l3een 
established on the East coast of Borneo, Tunku, the principal 
settlement was founded by Lamms from' North-West Borneo after 
the destruction of their strongholds there by the British navy in 
1845 and 1846. ( 8S ) The pirates had only a shadow of their 
former power, but in 1878 they still carried on raids against 
the natives of Borneo and the Philippines. Tunku was destroyed 
by II. M. S. “ Kestrel ” in 1879, and in 1886 two villages were 
bombarded by a British warship because of various small acts of 
piracy. As a result of this punishment, and the firm rule of 
the Borneo Company, the last embers of La nun and Balanini 
piracy in the island were stamped out. By the combined efforts 
of the British, Dutch and Spaniards' the most famous pirates of 
the Archipelago were at last compelled to abandon their raids. 

r> 

At the very time when Malay and Laimn. piracy was coming 
to an end, the Chinese pirates suddenly rose into prominence. 
The worst period seems to have been from about 1848 to 1855, 
although attacks were made until the seventies. The principal 
sufferers were junks from Cochin-China.; and from the inadequacy 
of its marine the Government of the Straits Settlements could 
do little to protect them. The main theatre of Chinese operations 
was the Gulf of Siam, although many vessels were captured near 
Singapore. The attacks gradually died away as the China squadron 
destroyed the fleets and fortresses of the pirates in China. ( 00 ) 

A o one who studies the history of piracy in the East Indian 
Islands can fail to be impressed by its resemblance to that of 
the Barbary Coast. In each case piracy was fostered by a peculiar- 
ly favourable environment. How important this influence was in 
the development of piracy in the Archipelago has already been 
shown. The coast of North Africa was equally suitable. It is 
a u series of natural harbours, often backed by lagoons which 
offer every facility for. . . .escaped 3 There are “endless creeks, 
shallow harbours and lagoons where the Corsairs’ galleys (which 
never drew more than six feet of water) could take refuge/' and 
much of the coast is protected by shifting sand-banks. ( 01 ) More- 
over in both eases the pirates’ country lay alongside some of the 
most important of the world's trade-routes. 

In Africa as in the Eastern Archipelago the actions of 
European nations greatly stimulated the piracy which already 
existed. What the destruction of the native trade-routes was to 

~ (gg) JUd., 124~ 

(89) Ibid., 278. J. R. A. 8. 8. B., XXI, 96-101, 112 Treacher. Fryer, 

4 4 Decade an Borneo 5 ' 9. li. 31, 41-42, 55, and passim. 

(90) I. F. F., Range 200, Vol. 40: Get. 7, 1853, Nos. 137-42. Ibid., 

Vol. 59: April 28, 1854, Nos. 180-87. J. F. F., Range 201, Vol. 29: Sept. 
14, 1855, Nos. 86-97. 1 4 One Hundred Years of Singapore/ 5 L, 297. Brooke 

J. I. A., VI, 470-84. Thomson. 

(91) Lane-Foole, 1 4 Barbary Corsairs/ 5 16-21, 186-91. 
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the Malays, the expulsion of the Moors from Spain was to the 
Corsairs. The Pirates of Northern Africa were not a very serious 
menace until their numbers were greatly increased towards the 
end of the fifteenth century by a swarm of refugees from Spain, 
filled with a burning sense of their wrongs, and determined to 
avenge the cruelties they had suffered at Christian hands. ( 92 ) 
The Corsairs also resembled the pirates of the Archipelago in 
that they were slavers as much as robbers: one of the principal 
objects of their cruises was to make captives for the slave- 
markets. With the possible exception of the Lanuns however none 
of the East Indian pirates seem to have treated their slaves with 
such callous cruelty as the Moors. (° 3 ) The last point of resemb- 
lance is that in both eases neither the ships nor the forts of the 
pirates were very formidable to European warships. They were a 
terror only to merchantmen.^ 4 ) 

Apart from these points of similarity however the two races 
of pirates wore radically different. Except in rare eases the 
Malays and Lanuns were never a menace to. European merchant- 
men: while the Corsairs were the terror of every trader that 
passed their harbours. The reason for this was threefold, the 
assistance of Turkey, the encouragement of the great European 
powers, and the use of European renegadess. From about 1518, 
when Charles V began to make serious attempts to crush them, 
until 1571 the Barbary Corsair's were under the protection of 
Turkey, The Janissaries, the flower of the Sultan's army, were 
sent to sail on their raids, and the pirate galleys formed part 
of the Turkish navy. Baifearossa and the other great leaders of 
the pirates commanded the whole Turkish fleet, and assisted the 
Sultans in their campaigns. Until the brittle of Lepanto in 1571 
the Turkish fleet had the command of the Mediterranean; and 
the Corsairs were protected and enabled to grow strong in the 
early years of their power when they could most easily have been 
crushed. ( 05 ) 

Lepanto deprived the pirates of this protection, and they 
ceased to be robbers on the grand scale. The great powers of 
Europe could easily have crushed them ; yet in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries their ravages were more extensive than 
ever before. Hundreds of European merchantmen and thousands 
of captives fell into their hands, the Mediterranean seaboard 
was constantly pillaged, and even villages in England and Ireland 
were destroyed. r Ihe pirates arrogated to themselves the right 
to war on every nation of Europe which did not buy theit forbearance 
by tribute. Moreover they constantly broke the treaties which they 

(92) Playfair, “Scourge of Christendom, 7 ’ 1-3. Lane-Poole, “Bar- 
bary Corsairs, ’ J 7-13, 22-27. 

" (93) Playfair, “Scourge of Oiirstendom / 9 6, 20, and passim. 

(94) Ibid., 8-13, and passim. 

(95) Ibid., passim. Lane-Poole, “Corsairs” 13-181. Currey, “Sea 
Wolves of the Mediterranean,” 177-78. 
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were bribed to sign, and renewed their ravages. Yet, apart from 
a few sporadic attacks never pushed home, the great powers replied 
by fresh gifts of money, new treaties, and more stores and munitions. 
The truth was that England, France and the other powers found 
the Corsairs too useful as a means of injuring one another’s 
trade to allow them to he destroyed. While attempting to buy 
immunity for their own merchants by lavish gifts, they were 
constantly trying to bribe the pirates to attack their rivals . ( m ) 
The position was rather like that of Turkey and the Concert of 
Europe during the last seventy years, when the attempts to secure 
just government for the Sultans’ Christian subjects failed because 
the mutual jealousy and distrust of the great power's' made effective 
action impossible. 

Finally, much of the power of the Corsairs was due to their 
employment of Christian renegades. Their gunners, many of the 
eoimmunders of their galleys, and some even of their rulers, were 
renegades. Benegades generally guided them on their voyages, 
and formed the most daring part of their crews. In 1630 there 
were 8000 in Algiers alone. The abandonment of the galley for 
the. sailing-ship at the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
due to a Fleming, Simon Bander, who taught the pirates how to 
build ships on the European model. Owing to the great superiority 
of their new type of vessel the Corsairs were able to extend their 
cruises into the Atlantic, and ravage the coasts of England and 
Ireland. ( 07 ) 

The Malays and Lamms on the contrary had none of f hese 
advantages. Yo European power protected or assisted them with 
arms and money as a means of injuring its rivals’ trade. That 
they flourished so long was due not to the encouragement hut to 
the indifference of Europe, Moreover the pirates of the Archipe- 
lago were not joined by European renegades. There appears to 
be only one case, in 1820; where a European commanded a 
Malay squadron, and even here there is no certain proof, but 
merely strong suspicion. ( 98 ) The Malays -and Lamms were there- 
fore greatly inferior to the Corsairs in their types of vessel, their 
armament, and their skill in gunnery. For these reasons they were 
rarely a danger to European merchantmen, but only to the Al- 
armed native trading praus. So far jais enthusiasm for their 
chosen profession went, the pirates of the Archipelago were fully 
the equals of the Corsairs. Had circumstances been favourable, 
they might have been as great a scourge to Europeans as the 
Moors: it was their misfortune, and not their fault, that they 
were comparatively innocuous. 

(96) Playfair, “ Scourge of Christendom, * * 4-6, 34-55. Lane- Poole 
“Barbary Corsairs,” 182, Taffarel, “L’Algerie,” 30-33, and passim. 

(97) Playfair, “Scourge of Christendom,” 4, 20, 53. Lane-Poole, 
“Barbary Corsairs,” 200-1, 224-34. 

(98) Hill, “Episodes of Piracy” S 25. 
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Rajah Brooke of Sarawak and the Suppression of Piracy in 

Brunei. . 

No history of the Straits Settlements would be complete which 
did not refer to the work accomplished by Sir James Brooke in 
Sarawak. In 1839 the North-West Coast of Borneo was one of 
the most notorious pirate strongholds in the whole Archipelago; 
by 1850 their power was broken, and by 1860 even the Lamms 
gave the coasts of Brunei a wide berth. To Rajah Brooke, far 
more than to anyone else, belongs the credit for this great achieve- 
ment. 

Brunei, the scene of his success, was a decadent Malayan 
state in the North-West part of Borneo. When the Portuguese first 
visited it in the sixteenth century it was a large and powerful 
kingdom ; but in the course of three hundred years it had decayed 
until its power was but a shadow, and only & fraction of its 
former territory remained. At the present day its area has dec- 
reased to a small district surrounding Brunei Town, the Capital; 
but in 1839 it included the present state of Sarawak. The popula- 
tion was composed of several elements. There were first the 
Malays, a small minority, but the dominant race, comprising the 
Sultan, his nobles, and their followers, who lived either in the 
capital, Brunei Town, or near the mouths of the rivers. The 
mass of the population was of a somewhat different race, and 
had been conquered by the Malayan invaders. It was divided 
into several tribes, the Kayaiis, very numerous and warlike, the 
Dayaks, and others. The Dyaks were of two kinds, Land and Sea 
BayaiKs. The inhabitants of Sarawak were in the main Land 
Dayaks, a kindly and unwarlike race, not much given to fighting, 
though not without somewhat of a predilection for head-hunting. 
The Sea Dayaks, or Orang Laut, were of altogether different calibre. 
Their villages were near Sarawak, on the banks of the Batang 
Lupar, Serebas, and Kaluka Rivers. They were excellent seamen, 
pirates to a man, and notorious all along the West Coast of Borneo 
for their fearlessness and ferocity. Between the Orang Laut and 
Brunei Town on the Rajang and Igan Rivers lived several peace- 
ful Dayak tribes who manufactured sago in the intervals between 
the raids of the sea Dayaka* Northwards of Brunei Town the 
country was a stronghold of the Lanun pirates, who had fortified 
towns at T&mpassuk* Pandiassan, and other places. 

The Whole state was nominally under the government of 
the Sultans of Brunei, but in point of fact their dependencies 
were rapidly slipping from their grasp. The rule of the Malays 
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mi coasts, and ravaged the seas for Inindieds of miles. These 
Ijmmm were immigrants from the great pirate stronghold on 
Mindanao in the Philippines, and were in league with their 
kinsmen. ( 3 ) 


Another race which played an important role in Borneo 
piracy was the Arab. The Malays have always shown great venen&r 
tion for the Arabs, since it was from them that they received 
Mohammedanism. This, joined with their mental superiority to 
the Malays and D ayahs, gave them great ascendancy over the 
natives of the Archipelago. While there were no Arab colonies 
m Borneo, quite a few individuals had established themselves 
amongst the Lamms and the Sea-Davaks, .and combined with 
great success the roles of holy men, pirate chieftains, and slavers. 
Typical of the class were Sharif Osman of Marudu Bay, and 
Sharif s Mular, Saliap and Masahor in the Orang Laut country. 
Frequently the Arabs did not lead the pirate raids in person, but 
confined themselves to the safer task of building strongly forti- 
fied towns, from which they sent out fleets manned by their 
Malayan or Sea-Dayak followers. When the squadrons returned 
after a successful cruise, the Arab Shari fe took a goodly share 
of the profits. The influence of the Arabs upon the Malays was 
denounced by authorities like Brooke, St. John, Low, and Raffles 
a.s most pernicious. They prostituted their intellectual superiority 
and the superstitious veneration in which they were held to 
foster in their followers their inborn love of piracy. (*) 


The piratical tribes with whom Brooke was brought most 
closely in contact were the Sea-Dayaks, whose villages were scat- 
tered along the hanks of the Batang Lupar, Sadong, serebas and 
Kaiuika Rivers. ’ When in 1849 the Radical Party in Great 
Britain opened its attack upon Rajah Brooke, it contended that 
these notorious marauders were peaceable farmers and fishermen, 
of inoffensive and loveable disposition. In point of fact, the 
evidence of their depredations fills many stout volumes; and it was 
only from force of circumstances and not through any fault of 
their own that they were not as great a scourge as the Lanuns. 
Originally they had. been agriculturists who differed from the 
Land Dayaks only in their stronger partiality for human heads, 
and because they were so brave and warlike that to oppress them 
was out of the question. It therefore appealed to the Malays and 
the Arab Shari fs as an excellent idea that such splendid fighting 
material should be diverted from the toilsome and comparatively 


(3) Mundy “Brooke” II, 189-96. Low “Sarawak” 128-29. S. St. 
John “Life in the Par East,” I 239; II, 239-40. H. St. John, “Indian 
Archipelago,” IT, 132, 136-42. Earl. “Eastern Seas” 312-15. P. P., H. 
of No. 55 of 1S52-53, pp. 2-9, (Vol. LXI). 

(4) Low, “Sarawak,” 123-25, 191. Baring-Gonld & Bampfylcle, 

“Sarawak,” 52. Mnndy, “Brooke,” X, 362-66, 370-77, St. John, 

“Brooke” 160-61. Earl, “Eastern Seas,” 66-69, Keppel. “Dido,” 
II, 145 (1847 e<L). Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago” 31. 
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unproductive work of farming to piracy for the benefit of their 
mentors. So apt were the Orang Laut in a short time they were 
the scourge of the West Coast of Borneo. They became excellent 
seamen, and their naturally blood-thirsty instincts were greatly 
stimulated. The Malays and Arab's found their passion for heads 
of tlie utmost service, for when a capture was made the Orang' 
Laut were quite content to leave all the booty to their leaders and 
take i as their share the heads of the slain or of any captives too 
weak to be sold as staves. 

When Brooke arrived in Sarawak they were at the height of 
their power. They were divided into two tribes, the Serehas and 
Sakarran, and could put into the field 20,000 warriors, armed with 
spears, long heavy swords with a razor-like edge, and large .shields 
ornamented with dyed human hair. Trained to the sea from in- 
fancy, they were adepts at managing their small craft. In rough 
weather, when their boats were almost filled with water, they 
were accustomed to laap overboard and, clinging to the gunwale 
with one hand, swim until the storm wins over. Their galleys 
were long and low, propelled with oars and sails, and extra- 
ordinarily swift. They were made of long planks lashed together, 
so that when hard pressed by men -of-war’s lx>ats, they could run 
ashore and quickly cutting the lashings, carry them away piece- 
meal into the jungle, to be put together again at leisure. Since 
the boats of the Orang Laut were frailer than the big Lamm 
galleys, and hence less adapted for long sea-voyages, they confined 
their depredations to the Borneo Coasts, and did not wander far 
afield, although aft times they allied themselves with the Lamms. 
For this reason also the Orang Laut did not attack European 
merchantmen, but confined their attention to native trading-praus. 
The Sea-Dayaks also laboured under the great disadvantage that 
they had no fire-arms, and were somewhat afraid of them. The 
towns of the Arab Sharif s however were provided with cannon 
and musket and the Malays who usually accompanied the Orang 
Laut expeditions took their fire-arms with them. Under these 
circumstances the character of the Sea Dayaks was far better 
known to the Dutch than to the British Government. At the 
inquiry held on Brooke’s attacks upon them in 1854 a Dutch naval 
officer gave most important testimony regarding their ravages on 
the Dutch possessions on the West Coast of Borneo. (D 

(5) Low. “Sarawak,” 165-194, 221-25. Baring-Goulcl & B’ampfylde 
“Sarawak/’ 52-54. Earl, “Eastern Seas” 312-14. Mundy “Brooke” 
1, 297-316, 351, 362-66, 370-77. Keppel, “Maeander,” I, 126-134, 201. 
St. John, “Life in the Par East,” I, 67: II, 239. St. John, “Brooke;” 
154-56, 159-211. Hunter, “Earlier Adventures of a Naval Officer,” 38 
90, 160, 148-234. “The Borneo Question” 12-14. Command Paper 
[1197] of 1850, pp. 4-12, (LV). Command Paper [1976] of 1854-55, 
(XXIX), the report of the Commission of Inquiry, 1854, which conclusively 
proved that the Sea-Da vaks were pirates. P. P., H. of C,, No. 4 of 1852-53, 
pp. 3-7, (Vol. LXI). III, 254-55. S. St. John, “Moniteur des- 

Indes Orien tales” 1847-48, I, 20. De Groot. 
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Such was the situation in Brunei when in 1839 James Brooke 
sailed into the Sarawak River with his small schooner, the 
“ Royalist/' and a crew of some twenty picked Englishmen. 
Brooke had come to the East to fulfil the dream of his life, a 
voyage of exploration and scientific research in the Archipelago. ( G ) 
The visit to Borneo was only an incident in his travels, and if 
anyone had told him that in less than twenty years he would be 
the ruler of the greater part of Brunei, he would have scouted 
the idea as preposterous. 

Sarawak at this time was in revolt against the Sultan of 
Brunei. So unprecedented had been the tyranny of Makota, the 
Sultan's governor of the province, that he had actually succeeded 
in uniting against him the Land Dayaks and their hereditary 
enemies the Malays, Pangeran Muda Hashim, the Regent of 
Brunei, had been sent to suppress the rebellion, but owing to the 
cowardice and incapacity of his officers he had completely failed. 
The war promised to drag on indefinitely, and meanwhile Ha-shim's 
enemies at the capital were undermining his influence, with Omar, 
the incapable and almost imbecile Sultan. Muda Hashim was 
therefore anxious to return to Brunei Town as quickly as possible. 
He welcomed Brooke warmly and a strong friendship quickly grew 
up between them. While somewhat weak, Hashim had many ex- 
cellent qualities. His treatment of the Dayaks was comparatively 
just, and he wished to suppress piracy, and to re-establish trade 
with the British. With proper guidance he would have made a 
satisfactory ruler; and his claim to the throne was as good as the 
Sultan's. In point of character he was infinitely preferable to 
Omar, whose guiding principles were plunder, women, and dis- 
sipation. Moreover the Sultan was as weak as he was worthless, 
and always followed the advice of his latest councillor. His most 
congenial advisers were Ha&him's enemies, who led by Pangeran 
TJsop, were the patrons of piracy* and the slave trade, and were 
notorious even in Brunei for their oppression of the Dayaks. ( 7 ) 

After a few months Brooke sailed to Celebes, but in 1840 
he returned to Sarawak. Hashim had become convinced that the 
rebellion could only be suppressed by Brookes assistance, and in 
return he offered him the Governorship of Sarawak. Brooke 
accepted, not from any hope of personal gain, but solely because 
he saw in the offer an opportunity of ending the intolerable* oppres- 
sion of the Dayaks. He suppressed the revolt, and treated the 
Malays and Dayaks with such kindness and justice that in a few 
months he completely won their allegiance. Makota, the Governor 
of Sarawak whose oppression had caused the revolt, and a notorious 
patron of the pirates, saw that Brooke's appointment would ruin 

(6) Templer, “ Private Letters of Sir James Brooke / ’ I, 4-9, 11-14, 
16-33, 76-77, 80. 

(7) St. John, “Brooke,” 13-26. Keppel, “Cruise of the Maeander,” 

IX, 117. Brooke, “Vindication” 39. Baring-Gould & B'ampfylde, 
41 Sarawak, 65-69. Low “Sarawak,” 106-9. * 
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his opportunities for extortion, /and therefore persuaded Hashim 
to put off installing him in office. Several months thus elapsed., 
until finally Makota made a futile attempt to poison Brooke. 
The Rajah cleared his ship for action, and demanded that Hashim 
should fulfil his promise. The Dayaks, and the majority of the 
Malays at once joined Brooke; and Muda Hashim proclaimed him 
Governor of Sarawak, on September 24, 1841. In 1842 the 
Sultan confirmed his appointment. ( s ) 

'When the English. Radicals attacked Rajah Brooke in 1849 s 
they accused him of being an unscrupulous. adventurer, who extorted 
from a powerless Sultan the rule of a rich province in order 
to amass wealth by exploiting the natives. To anyone who lias 
studied the history of Brooke’s career the charge is so grotesque 
as to seem unworthy of refutation. It has been denied, not. only 
by the Rajah’s follower's, hut also by authorities of such unim- 
peachable integrity as Low, St. John, and Swettenham.( 8 ) 
Nothing however proves the falsity of the accusation so completely 
as the bare facts of Brooke’s administration. An adventurer who 
wished to grow wealthy would not impoverish himself by spend- 
ing the greater part of his small fortune in restoring prosperity 
to a poverty-stricken country, while consistently refusing to enrich 
himself by exploiting its resources. Rajah Brooke obtained the 
Governorship of Sarawak from no desire for power or wealth, but 
solely in order to rescue the inhabitants from intolerable oppression. 
He never fell short of his high ideal, and his whole life is a 
triumphant refutation of the charges levelled against him. 

The history of Rajah Brooke’s rule in Sarawak lies outside 
the scope of this thesis. Suffice it to say that for twenty-five 
years his life was one long battle against Brunei misrule. 
Gradually he restored order and prosperity in Sarawak, and built 
up his system of administration. He won the enthusiastic devotion 
of his Malays and Dayaks ; and the inhabitants of the other 
provinces of Brunei sent embassies begging him to extend his rule 
over them. Brooke was eager to put an end to piracy and the 
tyranny of the Malay nobles; and the Sultan for his part was 
quite whiling to extend his province. The Malay Governors of his 
dependencies had made themselves practically independent, and 
only sent him tribute when the spirit moved them. Sultan Omar- 
cared nothing for the misrule of Dayaks; but he keenly appreciated 
a governor who kept his word and regularly sent him the tribute 
agreed on. So the area of Sarawak gradually increased, until by 

(8) Tempter, “Brooke’s (Letters;” T, 93-1.03, 116-18. Mnndjv 

“Brooke,” I, 177-273. St. John, “Brooke” 27-71. 

(9) Ibid., passim. Bow “Sarawak” 93-123. Swettenham, preface, 
p. vii, in “My Life in Sarawak” by the Ranee of Sarawak. 
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1860 it extended from Cape Tanjong Datu to beyond Cape Tanjong 
Sirik* ( 10 ) 

Soon after 1840 Brooke began his attempt to interest the 
British Government in Brunei. His own means were insufficient 
to destroy piracy and revstore prosperity in Sarawak, without con- 
tinuing the extortionate taxes of the Malays, and this he refused 
to do. Still less was he able unaided to put an end to the appal- 
ling misrule in Brunei. Furthermore, to establish British influence 
in Brunei would not only benefit British trade, since the country 
was rich in natural resources, but it would strike a blow at Holland. 
Like most other Englishmen in the Eastern Archipelago the Rajah 
throughly detested the Dutch because of their harsh treatment of 
the natives, and their constant attempts to monopolise the trade 
of the island. Bruner was the only native state in Borneo which 
was still independent, and the Dutch had for long* been, casting, 
longing eyes upon it. So far they had found no excuse for inter- 
vention; but the anarchy and misrule which was rapidly converting 
the country into a congeries of piratical principalities was certain 
to give them their opportunity within a very short time. More- 
over excellent coal had been discovered in Brunei and Lalraan, 
an island off the North-West Coast of Brunei, near the capital; 
and Britain needed, a coaling station for the China squadron, and 
for steamships in, the China trade. The situation of Lalman, almost 
on the trade-route to China, and in a, central position, 707 miles 
from Singapore, and 1009 from Hongkong, made it peculiarly 
suitable. The influence which Brooke had obtained in Brunei was 
so great that he could obtain for the British Government whatever 
it wanted. The Sultan was too weak to prevent his governors 
from setting up as independent chiefs, and was willing to cede 
large tracts of territory in return for a small payment and British 
protection. 

Brooke therefore urged the British government to proclaim 
a protectorate over Brunei and Sarawak and i^nnex Labuan. 
While he would have preferred to be retained as Governor of 
Sarawak, he offered to allow his own province to be annexed 
without any post being given him. Far from wishing to destroy 
the power of the Sultan he wished to preserve and revivify it, and 
sweep away misrule by means of a British Resident who should 
advise the Sultan, as was done in the Malay States of tlie Peninsula 
after 1874. In this connection it is of interest to note that the 
Residential System by which the British Government at present 
controls the Sultans of the Malay States has been greatly influenced 
by the form of administration evolved in Sarawak by Rajah Brooke. 
Sir Hugh Low, who in 1877 was appointed Resident of Perak, 

(10) ~St. John, “Life in the Forests of the Far East/' IX, 289-304. 
Low, “Sarawak** 110-12, and passim. Mimdv, “Brooke,** I, 324, 357. 
Templer, “ Brooke *s Letters** vols. I. and II, passim. Brooke, “Vindi- 
cation** 49-50. Baring-Gould and Bainpfylde, “Sarawak,** 110-11. St. 
John, “Brooke,** preface, XV. 
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formerly served under Brooke; and the methods of government 
which lie adopted were modelled very largely upon those of the 
Rajah. ( 11 ) The instrument whom Brooke designated for the 
regeneration of Brunei was his faithful friend, the Regent, Muda 
Hashim. Properly controlled, he could he depended on to suppress 
misrule, put down piracy, and foster trade* Not that Brooke 
advocated the deposition of Sultan Omar: provided he ceased to 
protect pirates and gave up oppressing his subjects, if was better 
that he should be left undisturbed. But Omar’s two sons were both 
illegitimate, and Hashim’s claim to the throne was as good as his 
master’s. There was every reason why he should succeed Omar 
cither on his death, or sooner, if ever it became necessary to depose 
him.( 12 )' The murder of Hassim and all his supporters by Sultan 
Omar in 1845 ruined the plan, since it left no one who had the 
desire and the ability to reform the government. The decay of 
Brunei therefore went on faster than ever. 

Through the medium of liis friends and relatives in London 
Brooke laid his proposals before the Cabinet. About 1842 he was 
introduced to Wise, an able but m events proved unscrupulous 
man of business in London, Wise cared nothing whatever for 
Brooke’s humanitarian projects; but he mw clearly the great 
financial profit which he could make by exploiting Brunei. For 
some year's he successfully deceived Brooke as to his real motives, 
and gained his entire confidence. In the end this alliance nearly 
ruined the Rajah, for when he discovered Wise’s real intentions 
he severed connections with him. In revenge Wise by his slanders 
did much to instigate the Radical attack on Brooke. ( 1S ) Between 
1842 and 1846 however, as the Rajah’s London agent, he seems, 
to have done much useful work in .interesting the public in Brooke’s 
projects, and in persuading the Cabinet to annex Labuan. 

The Government was very unwilling to accept Brooke’s pro- 
posals — it rather inclined to the belief that to lose colonies was 
more blessed than to obtain them — but it was anxious to secure 
the coal, if it were proved to be of good quality. Negotiations 
were carried on for several years until the Cabinet was finally 
convinced by the reports of officers -sent to inspect Labuan that the 
island would be valuable both a*s a coaling-station and as a centre 
for trade with Brunei and Sulu Archipelago. By 1846 the Govern- 
ment had decided to accept Sultan Omiair’s offer of 1844 to cede 
Labuan and give a concession to work the Brunei coal-field. The 
formal offer, together with a request that the British would sup- 


(11) St. John: “ Brooke/ ? preface XV. 

(12) Keppel, “Dido.” 1J, 359-61* Munir, “Brooke,” I, 275-76, 
312-13, 323, 330-44, 356, 373, 380-82: II, 25-26. Templer, “Brooke's 
Betters, ' ' I, 137, 371, 224, 227. P. P., “A. Selection from the Papers 
Relating to Borneo, 1846:” 1-6, 0-16, 27-28, 31-38, 43-48, 51-54, 72-77. 
Brooke, “Letter from Borneo” 6-40. 

(13) Templer, “Brooke's Letters,” II, 172-207, and Vols. I and 
II, passim. 
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leaving Captain Mundy to effect a .settlement. It was decided to 
let the Sultan retain his throne, and he returned to the capital. 
He made a treaty with Brooke ceding him Sarawak in perpetuity 
with full rights of sovereignty, without the payment of the annual 
tribute hitherto sent. 

Soon afterwards Palmerston’s despatch to Brooke arrived, 
instructing him to accept the offer of Labuan and; make a com- 
mercial treaty. Treaties, were accordingly made in 1846 ceding 
Lab u a n and pledging the Sultan to do all in his power to sup- 
press piracy, and the slave-trade, and to protect shipwrecked 
crews from pillage or enslavement. Most favoured nation treat- 
ment was granted' to British commerce. The Sultan also promised 
never to alienate any part of his dominions to any foreign power 
without the consent- of the British Government. ( }R ) The subse- 
quent history of Labuan is not given, since its government was 
entirely separate from that of the Straits Settlements until 1905. 

Brooke now returned to England where lie found himself feted 
mid liunBed. He was knighted, and appointed Governor of Labuan, 
and Commissioner and Consul-General to the Sultan and in- 
dependent chiefs of Borneo. He found however that the adminis- 
tration of Sarawak left him no time properly to carry out his duties 
at Labuan, and he resigned his post as Governor in 1852. In 1854 
he also resigned the Consul-Generalship. ( ll> ) 

The annexation of Labuan, and indeed the whole of Brooke’s 
career evoked strong remonstrances from Holland. In 1845-46 
there was an exchange of somewhat pungent notes between the 
British and Butch Governments. After attacking Brooke as an 
intriguer who was interfering in Holland’s preserves, the Dutch 
went on to contend that the British actions -in Brunei were a breach 
•of the Treaty of 1824. In support of their charges they advanced 
an interpretation of the Treaty which meant that, wherever Holland 
had a post, however small, on any island in the Archipelago, the 
British must not establish themselves in any other state of the 
island, even though it were independent. Hince the Dutch had 
station on almost every island of importance, their claims would 
practically have confined the British to the Malay Peninsula. The 
British Government warmly defended Brooke against the attacks, 
and denied that by any conceivable ingenuity could this interpre- 
tation of the Treaty be read into it. The Cabinet also seized the 
favourable opportunity to remind Holland of her continual viola- 
tions of the commercial provisions of the Treaty. A long list of her 
transgressions was appended, and it was suggested that greater 

(IS) Command Paper [1014]. 1849, pp. 3-6, (Yol. LVX). St. John, 
■"Brooke” 114-11$. Brooke "Vindication. ” 45. Mundy, "Brooke.” 112. 
314, 324-25. Baring-Gould k Bampfylde "Sarawak” 121-26. 

(19) Ibid., 130-31. Terapler, "Brooke’s Letters,” II, 306-7. St. 
Jolm, “Brooke” 242. P. P., H. of C., No. 434 of 1850, p. 2. (XXXIII). 
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respect for treaty-obligations' would go far to improve the relations 
■of the two powers. ( 20 ) 

During the years in which Brooke was trying to establish 
British influence in Brunei, he was also carrying on active warfare 
■against the Orang Laut and the Lamms. The Sea-Da, yaks had 
long been accustomed to make raids on Sarawak* and at first they 
■quite failed to understand why the appointment of an English 
Governor should interfere with their habits. For a time they 
continued to ravage his province as of old. Brooke made careful 
inquiries as to their character /from “ Nakhodas " (captains of 
native traders), fishermen, and others ; and from their evidence and 
from what he saw with his own eyes in Sarawak he became 
convinced that both tribes of the Orang Laut, the S crib as and the 
Sekarrans, were, as a Dutch official later described them, “ the 
scourge and terror of the West Coast. ( 21 ) 

Brookes first step was to free his own province from their 
attacks. On several occasions when they raided Sarawak he pur- 
sued them with a handful of his faithful Malays. S 4 ome of the 
/pirates were killed, and others who were captured were tried and 
executed. After a few experiences of this sort the Sea-Dayaks 
gave Sarawak a wide berth ; but Brookeos resources were too limited 
to make them abandon piracy altogether. The Rajah soon saw 
that this could only be brought about by means of the British 
navy. ( 22 ) 

Meanwhile the Sea-Dayaks were preparing to attack him. The 
leaders of the plot were four Arab Sharifs, ISahap, Japar, Mular 
and Masahor. They were the Sultan's Governors of the Orang 
Laut, and at the same time the principal pirate chiefs and slavers 
in the country. Pangeran Usop, the Sultan's favourite minister, 
who was executed by Muda BA shim in 1845, was secretly in league 
with them. They had also been joined by Makota, the ex-Qovernor 
of Sarawak whose oppression had caused the rebellion there, and 
whom Brooke had driven out of the province in 1843. ( 23 ) The 
threatened attack never materialised, heause of the events about 
to be described. 

In 1843 a new chapter began in the history of Borneo piracy. 
The Governor of the Straits Settlements had complained of the 
numerous attacks on Singapore praus made off the Brunei Coast, 
and Captain Keppel, H. M. \S. u Dido/' sailed to investigate. ( 24 ) 
He called at Sarawak and met Brooke. From this meeting arose a 
warm friendship) which lasted until the end of the Rajah's life. 

(20) Command Paper [1771] of 1854. pp. 35-65, (VoL LXXII). 

(21) Templer, “Brooke's Letters," I. 74, 131, 161, 172-73. Mundy, 

“Brooke" T, 297-316. _ 0£> 

(22) Templer, “Brooke's Letters," I, 180, 193-95, 197, 219: II, 28. 

(23) Ibid., I, 194, 397, 216-19. Mundy, “Brooke," I, 362-66, 370-77, 
Baring-Goukl & Bampfylde, “Sarawak," 74-87. 

' (24) Keppel, “Dido," 20. 
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Brooke told Keppel of the enormities of the Seri has and Sekarran 
Dayaks, and asked him to attack them. Before doing so the 
Captain carefully assured himself that they were pirates. “ I made 

every necessary inquiry. I collected such a mass of testimony 

from numerous persons of various nations,” .both native and 
English, “ as left no doubt whatever of the extensive and systematic 
depredation carried on by these pi rates.” ( 25 ) Furthermore before 
taking action Keppel referred the matter to ‘Hilda Hashim, the 
Regent of Brunei, who in reply wrote him a letter describing the 
piratical character of the 'S&i bas »and Sekarran and asking him 
to punish them. ( 2,5 ) A similar letter was obtained by Keppel from 
Hashim before his attack on the Sekarran in 1841. (“M These 
details are of importance since as will lie seen a few years later 
Hume, Cobden and others said that the attack had been made with- 
out preliminary investigation,' merely on Brooke’s allegations. 

Finally convinced, Keppel sailed to the rivers occupied by. 
the Seri has Dayaks, accompanied by Brooke and a flotilla manned 
by the Sarawak Malays. The Seri has had considered their strong- 
holds impregnable, but the British captured them and ascending 
their rivers for one hundred; miles ravaged the country. Keppel* 
had intended to continue his work by defeating the Sekarran: but 
the ‘"Dido” was ordered to China.! 28 ) In 1844 however he wa* 
track again, and with Brooke’s Malay auxiliaries mailed to attack 
the >Sekarran. They were, if possible, more blood-thirsty than the 
Serihas and were led by ’Sharif Siahap, the most powerful and 
dangerous of the local Arab chiefs. The same success attended the 
expedition. The pirates’ strongholds were destroyed, their country 
ravaged, and Saha p’s power was broken. Soon afterwards he died • 
of a broken heart. ( 2D ) 

The complete success of Kep pel’s two expeditions terrified the 
pirates, and for almost three years their raids greatly diminished 
in number. Both Brooke and. Keppel warned the Government 
however that a single lesson was not enough permanently to dis- 
courage them, an that a steamship should be sent to the coast perio- 
dically to punish any recrudescence of piracy. If this step were 

taken the Sea Dayaks would realize that the good old days were 

gone forever ? if not, KeppeEs work would have to be done all over 
again. The advice was not followed, with the result that the 
prediction was absolutely fulfilled. As the Orang Laut found that 
their tentative expeditions did not bring a British warship into 

(25) Keppel, “ Maeander, ’ ’ I, 133. 

(26) Keppel “Dido,” 295-96. St. John, “Brooke,” 365. 

(27) Ibid, 167-68. . ", ■ ■ . 

- (28) P. II, H. of C\ No. 4 of 1852-53, pp.3-7. (Vol. LXE). Templer, 

“Brooke’s Letters.” I, 257, 262, 277: II, 216-19. Keppel, “Dido,” 296-97, 
308-40. t ' . . ... 

(29) Templer, “Brooke’s Letters,” If, 26-27. Baring-Gould and 
Bampfylde — “Sarawak,” 303-9. Command Paper [3351 1 of .1851, pp. 3-2 
(Vol. LVT, pt. 1). P. P., H. of C. No. 4 of 1852-53, pp.8-11, (VolLXI). 
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their rivers they grew hold again, and by 1841-48 Sea Dayak piracy 
bad assumed appalling proportions. The work of 1843*44 had to 
he repeated, and it was not until the crushing defeat of their united 
fleets at Batang Manx in 1849 that Orang Laxit piracy finally came 
to an eiid.( 30 ) 

In 1845 the navy turned its attention to the Lamm settlements 
on the North-West Coast. Admiral Cochrane and his squadron 
attacked Sharif Osman of Marudu Bay, an Arab who was one of 
the principal leaders of the Lanims in Borneo. He had enslaved 
a number of British Indians, and boasted that the whole China 
squadron was powerless against him. He was also the ally of Usop, 
and had been threatening Muda Hashim and the Sultan with 
vengeance for daring to pledge themselves to oppose piracy. On 
arriving at lMiarudn Bay it was discovered that the position was 
a very strong one. The harbour was defended by two forts 
mounting heavy guns and >a floating battery, while across the en- 
trance was 'stretched a double boom of large logs bolted together 
by iron plates and a heavy ship’s cable. The channel was too shal- 
low for even the light steamers, and the attack was made by nine 
small gunboats and fifteen rowboats from the warships, carrying 
550 men in all. The boats rowed to the boom, and under a heavy 
lire attempted to cut it through with axes. For fifty minutes it 
resisted every effort, and eight or nine of the British were killed 
or mortally wounded. At last an opening was made, and soon a 
column of black smoke announced to the watchers in the fleet that 
Marudu had fallen. The pirates’ losses were very heavy, many 
shari fs and Lamm chiefs being killed. Amongst the number was 
Sharif Osman. The fall of Marudu was the heaviest blow which 
bad yet been struck at Borneo piracy. The pirates were filled with 
consternation, for they saw that their most impregnable strongholds 
were powerless against a British attack. ( :n ) 

The following year, 1846, after the capture of Brunei Town 
already described, Admiral Cochrane and his squadron sailed to 
China, destroying on their way Tampassuk and Pandassan, two 
of the principal Lamm settlements on the North West Coast, as 
well as several other Lamm villages and a number of pirate 
prams. ( 82 ) The Admiral left Captain Mundy, H. M. S. “Iris” 
to complete the work of crushing the Lamms. Haji Saman, one 
of the leaders of the piratical faction in Brunei Town, had fortified 
himself in the Mambakut River; and after several days fighting 

(30) P. P., H. of a, No. 122 of 1850, pp. 5-7. (Vol. LV). Command- 
Paper [13511 of 1851., pp. 7, 9-10, 38-19, (LVI. pt. 1); P. P., H. of C., 
No. 4 of 1852-53, p. 11, (Yol. LXI), Baring-Gould & Bampfylde “ Sara- 
wak,’ 1 109, 131-34. Templer, “ Brooke ? s Letters / ’ II, 47, 102-6, 127, 141, 
159-60. 

(31) Keppel, “Dido,” II, 146-49, 165, 172-76. Templer, “Brooke’s 
Letters. ’ ’ II, 84-86. St. John “Brooke,” 103. P. P., H. of C., No. 266 of 
1852-53, pp. 2-9, (LXI). Mundy, “Brooke.” II, 14-15, 17-18, 201-5. 

(32) Ibid., II, 189-200, 210-11. 
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Munch' entirely de>t roved his thn> and villages, ('* ) So sucee.->- 
fully did Muiidy do his work that every Lamm settlement on the 
Portli-West Coast was abandoned. The. pirates never returned but 
took refuge at Tirnku, on the North-East Coast of Borneo, where 
for many years they remained unmolested. ( n4 ) 

Borneo piracy had almost run its course. Only one stop re- 
mained to he taken: a dual blow had" to be struck against the Sea- 
Dayaks. It was not until 1849 however that Brooke, despite all 
his efforts, could secure the aid of. a British warship. The China 
Squadron, as Admiral Cochrane pointed out to the Admiralty, was 
far too small to carry out properly all the duties required of it. 
and could not spare a ship for service in Borneo. CM The result 
was that by 1841 the piratical faction among the Seri has ami 
Sekarran Dayaks had overcome the anti-piracy party which Brooke 
had succeeded in building up after KeppcdV attacks in 1843 and 
1844. From 1841 to June IS 49 there was a great recrudescence of 
piracy: St. John described the destruction wrought as “ appal- 
ling ;”( 30 ) and the Sultan of Brunei asked Brooke to attack tin* 
Sea Dayaks because of their ravages, ( ;iT } Accordingly he with his 
Malays and the boats of the H. C. Steamer “ Nemesis “ raided the 
Sea .Dayaks’ country early in 1849, and for a time cheeked their 
piracy. ( 38 ) A grossly false account of this expedition, published in 
a Singapore newspaper, was copied by the London u Daily News,” 
and marked the beginning of the Radical attack on Brooke. So 
small a force was quite unable to 1>reak the power of the Orang 
La ut ; and on August ’25, 1849. Brooke finally persuaded Admiral 
Collier to send f’ommander Farquhar.. H. M. S. “ Albatross/' to 
Sarawak, H. M. S. “ .Royalist,** and the East India. Company’s 
Steamers “Nemesis** ami “ Semiramis ’* also took part in the ex- 
pedition. ( sa ) 

The squadron sailed to the Sea-Dayak country and east anchor 
at Batang Marti. It was known that a very large fleet, manned by 
about 4000 Orang laut and Malays and having on hoard most of 
the principal chiefs, was at sea on a piratical cruise, and would coon 
return. To reach their homes the Sea Dayaks must enter the rivers 
at Batang Mam. and the British decided to lie in ambush for them* 
The steamship “Nemesis* was to prevent the pirates escaping by 
sea, while the boats of the warships and Brookes natives blocked 
the mouths of the rivers. The Rajah's followers were 2500 in 
number — mainly respectable traders, fishermen etc., who had: 

~Jht) ihiZr^lu^. — 

(34) Ibid., II, 245-5*2. Baring-Gould & BampfvMe, 123. 

(35) P. P„ If, of Ko. 266 of 1852-3, p. X2.‘(VoL LXI). 

(36) Baring-Gould & Bampfvlde, 1 * Sarawak / y 131-34. Keppel. 
“Mliwmder,” I, 137-42. St. Jolm, “Brooke,” 170-71. 

(3?) Ibid., 170-71. ■ • • 

(38) Keppel, “ ALnoaiidef,” 1. 14344. 
lyl, H. of C, ? 'No. 53 of 1851, pp. 1-2. (IA% Bt I ), 
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suffered severely at the hands of the Oran g Laut — manning 7 4 
war-canoes. It was a. very nea,t trap, and the enemy walked — -or 
rather paddled — straight into it. 

The pirate fleet arrived at might, and never suspected the 
presence of the British until it ‘was fired on. After a few minutes* 
hesitation it rowed at the floats guarding the rivers, but failed to 
force a passage through them. The u Nemesis r had now come up 
and opened fire ; and the light Dayak canoes were riddled without 
being* able to make any effective reply. There were only four small 
cannon in the pirate fleet, although each prau had a few! muskets. 
The Orang Laut soon saw that their position was desperate, and 
most of them drove their canoes ashore and escaped into the jungle. 
One division however tried to get away by sea. The ^ Nemesis *\ 
caught up to it and, passing slowly down the line, poured a broad- 
side of grape and canister into each prau in turn. In a few 
minutes the •squadron was a hopeless wreck. Then, turning, the 
warship drove right over the mars of sinking floats and struggling 
men. The scene as the Davaks were caught up and pounded to a 
pulp in the steamer’s paddle-wheels was terrible. 

Daybreak saw the bay and the shores covered with battered 
praus, shields, spears, and the bodies of the fallen. In the jungle 
were found the bodies, horribly mutilated, of several women cap- 
tured during the late raid and murdered by the pirates in the anger 
of their defeat. The British saw that 3 COO of the pirates were 
trapped on a peninsula, and that by occupying its narrow neck they 
could all be destroyed. Although pressed to do this Brooke refused, 
and allowed theiui to escape: he Imped that the lesson was already 
severe enough to cure their love of piracy, and he wished to avoid 
shedding blood unnecessarily. Out of the entire fleet of over one 
hundred “ flangkongs 99 or war-boats only six had escaped, while of 
the 4000’ pirates between 30-0 and 500 had been killed. Including 
those who subsequently died of hunger in the jungle while making 
their way home, their total loss was onlv BOO*. However, to drive 
home the lesson the expedition ascended the rivers, destroyed, the 
Seribas and Sekarran villages, and ravaged the country far and 
wide. Lord Palmerston fully approved of the whole affair. ( 40 ) 

Batang Mtaru “ killed Sea-Dayak piracy/’ The Seribas and 
Sekarran at once made submission to Brooke, and promised to 
abandon piracy. The chiefs who were friendly to him and opposed 
to piracy returned to power. Never again did an Orang Laut fleet 
sail forth to ravage the seas ; and in a few years the Sea-Dayaks 
had become peaceful traders, and were numbered amongst Brooke's 
most faithful subjects. For a time indeed a minority wished to 
revive piracy, and made several attacks oil the peace party. Brooke 

(40) Baring-Gould & B'ampfylde. “ Sarawak / ’ 135-37. Keppel 

“Maeander,” I, 347-79. St. John, “Brooke,” 178-92, 196. Templer, 
“Brooke's Letters," H, 280, 282-84. P. P., H. of C., No. 4 of 1852-53, pp. 
12-15 (Vol. LXI). Command Paper ['1599], 1852-53, p. 3 (LXI). 
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however built forts. on the rivers, to support his- -friends, and pre- 
vent the malcontents from sailing down-stream to the ocean. 
Technically this action was illegal, since the Sea-Day ak country was 
outside Sarawak : but the Sultan of Brunei gladly ceded it to Brooke 
for half its -uimlus revenue on his return from England in 1853. 
Between L s 5h and 1 h;o there was desultory fighting between 
Brooke’s government and the piratical faction. By about I860 
even this was at an end, and the Orang Laut abandoned piracy 
forever. ( 41 ) 

The battle of Batang Mam practically closed the history of 
] o' racy in Borneo. Roving squadrons of Lamms and Balanini 
visited the West Coast from time to time until 1810; but they 
were so severely deal with bv the Sarawak gunboats that it was only 
very rarely that they dared to appear. -On the East (toast of 
Borneo, far outside Rajah Brooke’s dominions, piracy was oc- 
casionally carried on. as late as about 1880. Finally Tunku 1 (the 
settlement formed by the Lanuns of Tampassuk and Pandassan when 
they were driven from the Xorth-West Coast by Admiral Cochrane 
in 1846) was destroyed by H. M. S. u Kestrel ” in 1879 because 
it had been guilty of several piratical raids. ( 4 ~) The man who far 
more than any other deserved the credit for the destruction of 
piracy in Borneo was Sir James Brooke. He it was who first 
brought it prominently before the British people; and it was due 
to his untiring persistence that warships were finally sent to destroy 
it 'Captain Moody, who knew Brunei well, considered that more 
important even than Brooke’s destruction of piracy was his com- 
plete success in putting an end by 4847 to the practice of enslaving 
all shipwrecked sailors. ( 48 ) 

The Straits Settlements benefited from the destruction of 
Borneo piracy in two wavs. The native trade of Singapore was 
freed from marauders who had levied a heavy toll upon it.( 44 ) 
and a new and valuable field of commerce was opened to the mer- 
chants of Singapore in Sarawak and Brunei. Practically, the 
whole of Sarawak’s import and export trade was with Singapore; 
and it grew in value from almost nothing in 1842 to $5 74, C$7 in 
18 ( 50 . («) 

The immediate result of Batang Maru was a violent attack 
on Brooke by the English Radical party. For five or six years they 
strove by every means in their power to ruin him; and although in 
the end he was completely exonerated, the anxiety caused by this 

(41) St. John, “Brooke,” 204, 213, 226-27, 250-53, 263-69. Keppel, 
“Maeander,” II, 5, 33-39, 47-4S. Brooke, “Ten Tears in Sarawak,” I, 
xi-xii. Templer, c 1 Brooke ? s Letters,” II, 248-49, 253, Command Paper 
[1599], 1 So 2-53, p. 32, <LXI). 

(42) Baring-Gould & Bampfvlde. “Sarawak,” 267-78. 

(43) Mainly, “Brooke,” IT, 368-70. 

(44) Command Paper [1976“], 1854-55, passim (XXIX). 

. (45) Keppel, “Maeander,” II. 32-33. St. “John, “Life in the Far 

East,” II, 289-92. Baring- Gould & Bampfvlde, “Sarawak,” 149, 429. 
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disgraceful persecution helped to Break down his health and 
shortened his life. The real instigator of the whole shameful 
episode was Henry Wise, Brookes discredited agent. Able, plausi- 
ble and unscrupulous, he had become Brooke’s agent in 1842 that 
he might use his reputation for integrity and self-sacrifice to enrich 
himself. His ultimate intention was to form a company, buy out 
Brooke's interest in Sarawak, and then retain him as a cloak against 
all suspicion while he exploited the natives for his own gain. Some 
years elapsed before the Rajah, trustful and no man of business, 
began to see through his agent’s designs. Perfectly willing that 
Wise should make a fair profit in return for his services, he had. 
allowed him to form a company with the monopoly of the Sarawak 
antimony and. the Brunei coal fields. Gradually however he 
began to grow suspicion s. The evidence accumulated that to 
obtain capital Wise was publishing in London wildly exaggerated 
accounts of the ease with which fortunes could be made in Sarawak. 
To Brooke’s expostulations he always replied with the advice “to 
shut my eyes, say nothing, and see what God will send me.” He 
promised to make Brooke “ the wealthiest commoner in England.” 
The Rajah had no desire for money gained by wilful misrepresenta- 
tion; and he was determined that the company should not be a 
repetition of the South Rea Bubble. He also found that under 
Wise’s management he had apparently suffered a personal loss of 
£8,000 or £10, •0*0-0 ; yet his agent refused to give a clear explanation 
of how he managed his employer’s affairs. In August 18-18 Brooke 
ordered Wise to give a full explanation to Cameron, his lawyer. 
He refused to do so, and his connection with the Rajah therefore 
ceased. From this time Wise become Brooke’s open enemy, and 
in the battle of Batang Maru he saw his opportunity. ( 40 ) 

Convincing proof of Wise’s dishonesty was given in 1853. 
Angered by his persistent attacks, Brooke prosecuted for fraud 
the Eastern Archipelago Company, which Wise had founded in 
1*84"?, and of which he was the managing director. The Courts 
found them guilty of “gross fraud,*' 1 ’ “ a gross abuse and misnomer 
of the privileges conferred by the charter.” ( 47 ) The charter was 
cancelled, and the company ceased to exist. The offence' of which 
they were proved guilty was that when; they possessed a capital of 
only £5,000 and a mine purchased on credit which they themselves 
valued at £46,000, they certified to the Board of Trade that they 
had £50,000 of paid up capital Commenting on “ this flagrant 
act of delinquency ” in its editorials, the “ Times ” ivrote : — “ Ob- 
taining the benefit of the charter by such falsehoods is nothing 

(46) Tern pier, “ Brooke's Letters : M Vols. I and II passim, and es- 
pecially II, 172-207, 224-25, 264-66, and III 2-3, 19-20. Jacob, ‘ ‘ Brooke ; ” 
II, 3-5, 7. St. John, “ Brooke : }} 12 5, 234-36, Baring-G-ould & Bampfylde, 
“Sarawak: ?? 139-40. 

(47) “The Queen on the Prosecution of Sir James Brooke, Against 
the Eastern Archipelago Company. M London, 1853. 
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less than swindling, and the issuing so grossly false a certificate 
little less than perjury;*’ ( 4S ) 

One of the most convincing proofs of the falsity of Wise’s 
•charges is the fact that while he had become Brooke’s secret enemy 
as early as 1846, in consequence of his discovery that the Rajah 
had begun to distrust him, as long as he hoped to make a fortune 
by his assistance he concealed his anger, and continued to laud him 
in public, the while he slandered him to his friends. Moreover, 
although Wise had paid a long visit to Sarawak and Brunei in 1844, 
the year of KeppeFs second expedition against the Sea Dayaks, it 
was only in 1849, when his hopes of exploiting Brunei had been 
shattered, that he suddenly discovered that the Orang Laut were 
not pirates. ( 49 ) 

The attack on Brooke in 1849 began in Singapore. In that 
city there was a needy journalist, Bobert Wood, the editor of a 
struggling newspaper, the “ Straits Times/’ Although it was never 
proved that he was Wise’s agent, it seems clear either that this was 
the ease, or that his motive was to increase his circulation. A 
cryptic remark which he made in 1861 may he taken either way: — 
“ Well, it has not done him any harm after all, and it has educated 
my boys.”( 50 ) This much at least is certain, that from 1849 to 
1854 he led the anti-Brooke faction in Singapore, and published 
virulent attacks on the Rajah in his paper. In 1849 he printed 
a flagrantly false account of the first expedition against the Orang 
Laut in that year, accusing the force of having committed many 
atrocities. ( 53 ) 

The account was copied by the London “ Daily Hews” on 
June 25, 1849. It declared that the Sea -Dayaks were not pirates 
but merely head-hunters, and that the expedition had been made in 
revenge for a head-hunting raid. There were gory details of the 
head-hunting activities of Brooke’s native auxiliaries, who were 
accused of committing atrocities at which human nature shud- 
ders.” Orookshanks, one of the Rajah’s officers, was declared to 
have wantonly killed an unarmed and helpless old man. ( 52 ) On 
the following day the “Hews” returned to the attack with an 
editorial insinuating that Brooke had falsely accused the Orang 
Laut of piracy, and that he had collected his native force by promis- 
ing them all the heads they could collect. By this means he secured 
^ fifty prang crammed with valiant head-smokers, rallied under. . . . 
the missionary of the head-smoking faith.” ( 58 ) 

(48) London, ‘ £ Times, M June 28 and July 21, 1852. 

(49) Baring-Goukl & Bampfjlde, “Sarawak : 99 124-25. Jacob, 

4 * Brooke : } 3 7-S. F. P.. Borneo, 1846*: pp. 64-76. 

(50) Buckley,, £ ‘Singapore: ” II, 438, 601, 604. 

(51) Ibid., It, 601. Command Paper [1976"], 1854-55, pp. 213-15, 440- 
43, (XXIX) ; P. P., H. of C\, No. 339 of 1852, x>assim. (Yol. XXXI). 

(52) London, c 4 Daily News: June 25, 1849. 

(53) London, 4 4 Daily News: ” June 26, 1849. 
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Joseph Hume apparently knew nothing of the Sea Da yaks 
until he read these accounts. Scenting iniquity in the far off 
marches of the Empire, he east about for some one who could en- 
lighten him as to the criminality of Rajah Brooke, and found him 
in — Henry Wise. “ By garbled extracts, by untrue reports, by 
means which 1 know not, lie managed to obtain the confidence of 

obstinate old Joseph Hume, who dearly loved a grievance 

Hume may be called a libeller by profession, who began his career 
by making his fortune in the East India Company's service in a 
very few years — a remarkable achievement ; and who afterwards 
when in Parliament brought himself into notoriety by attacking 
“three prominent officials. ( 54 ) 

Soon afterwards the news of Batang Mara arrived in England, 
and the attack on the Rajah began in earnest both in the press and 
in Parliament, where Hume repeatedly demanded an inquiry. The 
“Spectator/ 1 and the “Daily News ” bitterly denounced Brooke, 
while the “Times"” defended him. The Peace Society and the 
Aborigines Protection Society joined in the hue and cry. Cob den, 
Sidney Herbert and Gladstone supported Hume. The Rajah’s 
enemies denied that the Sea-Dayaks were pirates : they were merely 
gentle savages exercising their legal right of waging war on the 
cruel head-hunters of Sarawak. Their only offence was that they 
opposed Brooke’s ambition to annex their country ; for this reason 
he had slaughtered them and invented the charge of piracy to con- 
teal his crime. The Rajah and his allies in the navy were de- 
nounced as murderers,, .butchers of inoffensive head-hunters engaged 
in the legitimate exercise of “inter-tribal warfare,” Brooke was 
defended by Palmerston, Grey, Ellesmere, Drummond, Captains 
Iveppel and Muncly, and 'a dozen others, hut without the slightest 
effect. Hume and his party refused to be convinced, and the 
controversy raged with unabated violence for five years. ( 55 ) 

The passion aroused was reflected in Singapore. The news- 
papers teemed with letters and articles, the “ Free Press,” defend- 
ing, and the “Straits Times ” attacking, the Rajah. Everyone 
was Brooke or anti-Brooke : questions of trade in the Chamber of 
Commerce were decided by Brooke or anti-Brooke majorities. ( r ‘ 6 ) 
The Rajah visited the city in IaSioT, and remarked that: “It is the 
abiding-place at present of hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness.” ( 5T ) 

(54) St. John, * ‘ Brooke : 1 9 xiii, and 236. Command Paper [1537], 
1852, p. 2. (XXXI). Command Paper [1538] , 1852, p. 22 (XXXI). 

(55) P. P., H. of C., No. 456 of 1850, p. 1, (LV). Letter of Wise to 
Lord John KussoIJ of Nov. 26, 1849, attacking Brooke for the battle of 
Batang Mam. Morley, i 1 Cobclen , 1 1 II., 55-56. London “ Daily News, J * 
Aug. 9, 1850. Letter of Hume. St. John “Brooke: >' 211-12, 214-15, 217, 
220, 236. Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, ‘ ‘ Sarawak : 1 ’ 140. Keppel, ( c Mae- 
ander : ’ 9 I, 182-272. Jacob, “Brooke:” II, 1-211. 

(56) Ibid., 77. 

(57) Keppel, i ( Maeander : f ’ II, 131. 
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The public was inundated with pamphlets full of virulent and 
hysterical abuse of Brooke. To examine their charges in detail 
would serve no good end, for they were conclusively disproved by the 
Royal Commission of 1 854, which established the piratical character 
of the Sea Dayaks.( 5S ) The pamphlets are of interest however m 
an example of the absurdities which well-intentioned but ignorant 
humanitarians can produce when they refuse to pay any attention 
to the case for the defence, and insist on acting in accordance with 
their own preconceived opinions. Without exception they sub- 
stituted insinuation and falsification for proofs, and mistook hys- 
terical invective for argument. A very favourite expedient was to 
publish excerpts from Brooke's Journals without any reference to 
their context. On anyone who knew nothing whatever of Brunei 
the effect was very convincing. Omit to mention that the govern- 
ment of Brunei was unspeakably tyrannical, that Pangerans Usop 
and Makota were the chief offenders, and the Sultan little better ; 
suppress all reference to the great benefits which the Raj ah's rule 
had brought; and finally make no allowance for the undoubted 
fact that stern measures are sometimes unavoidable in dealing with 
savages — then the actions of Brooke can be made to look very 
black indeed. He had seized Sarawak by violence, and driven out 
the chivalrous and high-minded Governor Makota because he ob- 
jected; and he had then tried to place his tool Muda Hashiin on the 
throne of Brunei. When the Sultan murdered him, as he had a 
perfect right to do, Brooke persuaded the navy to bombard his 
capital, a flagrantly illegal action. Brooke’s whole career ii? 
Brunei was an attempt to make himself the ruler of the country, so 
that he might exploit its resources. He invented the charge of 
piracy against the inoffensive Sea Dayaks because they and their 
leaders, the “ magnanimous Sherifs/ 1 were high-souled lovers of 
f reedom who scorned to come under his yoke. Even Hume could not 
deny that their fleets sometimes raided their neighbours ; but this 
was explained away as mere “ legitimate inter-tribal warfare.” All 
the evidence proving Orang Laut piracy was dismissed as false. 
The Admiralty iCourt of Singapore for example had adjudged them 
guilty of piracy in 1849 ;(' ,! ') but its .decision was rejected as a 
judicial mockery. 

Another characteristic of the pamphlets was their inability to 
realise that nineteenth century England was ages apart from 
Brunei, whose stage of development wa*s in many respects that of 
twelfth century Europe. They never understood that until the 
pirates had received drastic punishment, peaceful measures were 
only interpreted as a sign of weakness. When sunk praus and 
burning villages had taught them that piracy did not pay, then, 
and only then, could gentler measures be efficaciously employed. 
The success of these very tactics with the Orang Laut after 1849 

(58) Command Paper [1976], 1854-55, passim. (XX iX). 

(59) Command Paper [1197], 1850, pp. 5-9. (Vol. LV). 
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is a ease in point ; and the same lesson is taught by the whole 
history of piracy in the Archipelago. The pamphleteers without 
exception also failed to realise that in dealing with piratical savages 
it was not always possible to adhere to the strict letter of the law. 
A favourite complaint was that the Orang* Laut had never attacked 
a British merchantman, so that, even if they were pirates the British 
navy had no right to molest them, since this contingency had not 
been provided for in the Admiralty^ official instructions governing 
the suppression of piracy. Presumably the murder of helpless 
native traders did not matter, so long as the letter of the law re- 
mained unbroken. Or again, at Batang Maru, the pirates were 
not formally summoned to surrender before the battle began. 
How four thousand ferocious pirates who, made a violent attack on 
the fleet almost as soon as they discovered its presence were to be 
summoned to surrender at dead of night, these arm-chair critics did 
not explain. , 

Before closing, one cannot refrain from quoting a few typical 
specimens of the gems of argument, or invective — in most cases 
the terms seem to have been regarded as synonymous in these 
pamphlets. A certain gentleman who concealed himself under the 
safe anonymity of W. X. abounded in such phrases as the “recent 
bloody butchery “ pharisaical Bajah,” “ (Mission of blood A 
“naval executioners,” “horrible and disgusting destruction of 
human life.” Of Batang Maru he wrote : “The lowest computa- 
tion given (of the slain — 300) makes one shudder.” How the 
death of 500 pirates out of 4000 engaged in the battle can be 
described as a “ pitiless and ruthless slaughter,” is rather hard to 
see. However, readers were assured that the action was an “in- 
human battue,” “ pitiless to an extreme,” and “ repugnant to all 
Christian principle.” Perhaps the palm for intemperenee of 
language may be awarded to a pamphlet published in 1850 by the 
Aborigines 5 Protection Spcietv. Prom beginning to end it was 
written in a tone of the most violent hostility to Brooke, and 
assumed the attitude not of a judicial critic, but of a hitter partisan. 
The opening paragraph ran as follows. “ We use the word massacre 


with a full knowledge ot its import. It means murder and 

we use it, because it is the only word we can use Another 


blood-bedabbled page has been added to our crime-stained colonial 
history. Once more have Christianity and Civilization been foully 
calumniated. .. .The red slander, reeking from its unholy fount, 
has ascended high up into the blue heavens ... .War and his 
hideous and obscene allies are stalking abroad.” ( 00 ) 


(60) W. N. “A Naval Execution . 99 Foggo, “Brooke. Chamerovzow, 
“Borneo Facts vs. Borneo Fallacies. 3 * “ Aborigines Friend March 
1850, p. 387; April, 1850. pp. 409-10; June, 1850: pp. 19-22. “Colonial 
Intelligencer ’ 3 March, 1851; p. 173; Jan. 1850: pp. 337-68. Joseph 
Hume; pamphlet 1852, also published in Command Paper [1599], 1852-53, 
pp, 23-31 (LXI). 
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Brooke’s enemies brought strong pressure to bear on the 
government for the appointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate his actions. Hume, strongly supported by other members 
of the Radical party, and by the Peace Society and the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, organised deputations sand wrote interminable 
letters to the Cabinet demanding an investigation.^ 1 ) Cobden 
bitterly attacked the Rajah in a speech at Birmingham in 1850. 
( 02 } "Supported by Bright and Cobden, Hume attacked Brooke 
in Parliament in 1850 and 1851, and pressed for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission. His charges were entirely disproved by 
Brooke’s supporters; and in closing the debate in 1851, Lord 
Palmerston declared that he had seldom seen accusations so 
effectively answered, and that he “ must denounce these charges 
as malignant and persevering persecutions of an honourable man.” 
The two motions for an inquiry were lost by majorities of 140 
and 211. (« 3 ) 

In 1851 a sad accident befell Burns, one of Hume’s favourite 
authorities anent the virtue of the inoffensive Sea-Dayaks. Burns 
had gone out to Brunei in 1845 to make a fortune. The Sultan 
and his nobles were soon complaining bitterly to Brooke about his 
gross discourtesy, and bis cheating and oppressing the natives. 
Furthermore, “ he wishes to take people’s wives ; whether they 
like it or not, he takes people’s wives.” The Rajah was much 
angered and succeeded in putting a istop to Burns’ method of 
amassing wealth by exploiting the natives. In revenge Burns 
joined Wise in his attack, and zealously devoted himself to prov- 
ing that Brunei pirates were not pirates, but harmless and kindly 
children of Nature. Unfortunately the gentle children of Nature 
aforesaid were singularly unappreciative of his good offices. A 
band of them boarded his schooner disguised as merchants, stabbed 
Burns to death with some of his crew, and captured the ship and 
Burns’ native mistress. ( 04 ) 

Joseph Hume was a man upon whom argument was wasted, 
and despite the refutation of his charges, he persisted in his 
dendaaid for a Commission of Inquiry. Captain Keppel has left a 
description which fits him to perfection. “ There will always be 
some peculiarly constituted minds, fortified by a sort of moral 
gutta percha, through which neither preconceived opinion can 
evaporate, nor a deluge, even, of new evidence effect an entrance.” 


(61) Command Paper [1538], 1852. pp. 2-53, (Vol. XXI). “Abo- 
rigines Friend, 55 Jan. 1850, p. 336: March 1850, p. 400: and June 1850, pp. 
19-22. “Colonial Intelligencer, 5 5 April 1851, p. 185. 

(62) London, “Times, 55 Nov. 29, 1850. 

(63) Hansard, Ser. 3, Vol. 108: Feb. 11, 1850. Ibid., 109: March 21, 
1850; Ibid., Ill: May 23, 1850; Ibid., 112: July 12, 1850: Ibid., 118: duly 

io, 1851 . . ; . . ; . A- ; c c.,. ' .. 

(64) P. P., H. of C., Nos. 55 and 249 of 1852-53, passim. (LXI). 
Command Papers [1462] and [1536], 1852, passim (XXXI). St. John, 
■“Brooke, 5 * 238-39. 
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At list, in 1854, Hume succeeded. The Aberdeen Coalition 
Ministry had come into power in 1853, but its tenure of office 
was insecure. Its Radical supporters had to be placated, and so 
Brooke was thrown to them as a peace-sop. In 1854 a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry was appointed to investigate the charges 
* against him.( uo ) 

The inquiry was held at Singapore in September and Octo- 
ber 1854 by two officials of the East India Company, Prinsep 
and Devereux,.* The result was a complete triumph for 1 Sir 
James Brooke. Witness after witness, both European and native, 
testified to countless acts of piracy committed by the Seribas and 
Sekarran Dayaks. Wood, the leader of the anti-Brooke faction 
in Singapore, was allowed by Prinsep to act as a sort of prosecu- 
ting attorney; but although he was a skilful lawyer his cross- 
examination failed to shake their evidence. Last of all came 
the crowning proof. Bondriot, for five years a Dutch official of 
importance in Borneo, happened to be passing through Singapore, 
.and heard of the inquiry. The Government of Holland was bitterly 
hostile to Brooke ; but in the name of justice and fair play Boudriot 
voluntarily came forward as his defender. Quoting from his 
own personal knowledge and from the information in the Dutch 
• official records he proved that the Grang Laut were pirates, the 
“ scourge and terror of the coast.” The Commissioners unani- 
mously agreed that the charge of piracy was fully proven, and that 
the theory of “ legitimate inter-tribal warfare ” was ridiculous. 
As to the loss of life at Batang Maru, and the subsequent raviag- 
ing of the country, Devereux considered that “ there does not 
appear any reasonable ground for sympathy with a race of indiscri- 
minate murderers.” The inquiry also completely disproved another 
favourite charge of the Radicals, that the Rajah had used his 
position as a British official to further Ms interests as a private 
trader. There was not a shred of evidence that he had engaged 
in trade after his appointment as Governor of Labiian in 1847. 
(° 7 ) 

“'Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by that blockhead Hume, 

And all the clouds which lowered about our house 
In the dull bosom of the Blue Books buried.” ( cs ) 

Brooke’s enemies in England received the news of his vin- 
dication in the spirit which was to be expected of them. Hume 
unfortunately had not lived to see his failure; but the “ Aborigines’ 

(65) Keppel, “ Maeander,,* * I, 124. 

(66) St. John ‘ * Brooke * * 241-42. Command Paper 1771, (1854), pp, 
.2-4, and passim, (Vol. LXXIJ.). 

(67) Command Paper [1976 j 1854-55, passim, (XXIX). India 
Political and Foreign Consultations, Range 200, Yol. 68: Aug. II, 1854, No, 
29-34. T. Pol. F., Range 201, Vol. 31: Oct. 19, 1855, No. 1. St. John, 

■“Brooke, ** 270-73. Jacob, “Brooke** II, 178-79. 

(68) Ibid., 181. 
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Friend ” proved that his mantle had fallen upon its shoulders.. 
It tried by insinuations to show that the Rajah. was guilty of the* 
charges which, the Royal Commission had just disproved, and 
concluded with a few remarks on u Borneo massacres,” revol- 
ting butchering” and the statement that nothing could ever 
“ obliterate the indelible stain. . . .of a deed which. . . .disgraces 
the proud civilization of the Anglo-Saxon race.” ( 60 ) Comment 
is needless. The whole miserable episode .was typical of that 
extraordinary type of mind, peculiar it would seem to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, which is pre-disposed to believe that an Englishman 
abroad is naturally prone to acts of violence and injustice. 

TTufortunately the attack on Brooke produced consequences 
which could not he allayed by the findings of a Royal Commission. 
The Admiralty in 1858 ordered that henceforth its instructions 
of 1844 must he stringently obeyed. These were that no warship 
should seize a vessel for piracy unless it had “ within view attacked 
some British vessel,” or unless there were “ such proof .... as 
would satisfy a Court of Admiralty.” ( 70 ) The hands of British 
officers were tied, and for some years there was a recrudescence of 
piracy .1 ( 71 ) In Sarawak itself the Radical attack produced a 
belief that Brooke was in disgrace with his government, and that 
no action of his enemies would bring upon them retribution 
from the British navy. This was one of the principal causes 
which led to the revolt of the Chinese Secret Society in 1857,. 
and to the attempted rising of a few discontented Malay chiefs 
in 1859. The Chinese rebels burned Kuching, the capital of 
Sarawak, and murdered many natives and Europeans before they 
were conquered. Amongst Rajah Brooke’s most faithful supporters 
were the (Serihas and Sekarran (Sea Davaks, whom only eight years 
before he had punished so severely at Batang Maru.( 72 ) 

(69) c ‘Aborigines Friend , ’ 9 1855, pp. 89-43. 

(70) Command Paper [17711, 1854, pp. 33-34, (Vol. LXXII). 

(71) Baring-Gonld & Bampfylde. i ‘Sarawak” 268. 

(72) Ibid., 152. St. John, /'“Brooke/ ” 253, 258-60, 278, 286. MePou- 
gall, “ Sarawak. 182. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


The Transfer. 

The year 1867 marked the end of an epoch in the history 
of the Straits Settlements. The transfer of the Colony from 
the India to the Colonial Office was more than a mere departmental 
change ; it was the inauguration of a policy which in many respects 
differed materially from that pursued tinder the old regime*. 
After 1867 much greater attention was paid to the needs of the 
Straits Settlements than had been the case when they were only 
a distant Residency of the Indian Empire. An immediate result 
of the transfer was the creation of a distinct Malayan Civil 
Service. A few years later the Colonial Office adopted the policy 
of intervention hi the Malay States which has led to the creation of 
British Malaya as it exists to-day. 

The transfer was brought about after several years of agitation 
in the Straits Settlements, which had become very dissatisfied 
with the results of Indian Government. In this movement Singa- 
pore played by far the most important part. In all the records 
connected with the question there are scarcely any references to 
Penang or Malacca. The number of grievances was legion, but 
they may be briefly summarized as follows: — 

(1) The Straits Settlements were so far away from India 
and their problems were so totally dissimilar, that the Government 
at Calcutta failed to understand and rapidly deal with local needs. 
Moreover since the loss of the monopoly of the Chinese trade in 
1833 the Indian Government took very little interest in the 
Straits, and refused to consider the reasonable wishes of the 
population. The “ Times ** expressed the Straits Settlements* 
point of view to -a nicety when it wrote in 1858: — “ What was 
Singapore to do with India ? It carries on a larger trade with China 
than with India. The true idea of the settlement, colony, or by 
whatever name it may be called, is as the centre and citadel of 
Britisli power in the Eastern Seas, the great house of call between 
Great Britain and China. It is from this point chiefly that the 
ceaseless intrigues of the Dutch to exclude us altogether from the 
Indian Archipelago can be defeated.’* ( x ) No one who has read 
the books, the newspapers and the official records of the Straits 
Settlements between 182<0 and 1867 can avoid the conviction that 
merchants and officials alike felt that the three Settlements had 
an importance out of all proportion to their area and population. 
They were not merely a third-rate Residency in an isolated quarter 

(1) 1 ‘ Times ’ ’ April 23, 1858, p. 9. Buckley, * 1 Singapore, ’ } II, 474- 

76, 529-30, 595-96, 636, quotes editorials from the Singapore newspapers 
accusing the Indian Government of ignorance and indifference towards the 
problems of the Straits Settlements. 
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of the Indian Empire, but the keystone of British commercial 
supremacy in Further Asia. The mistakes of the Indian Govern- 
ment did not merely injure the Straits: they were also a blow to* 
the prosperity of Great Britain. 

(2) The Indian Government had .altogether neglected 
Baffles 7 advice to extend the sphere of British influence in Malaya. 
On every hand the Dutch, the French and the Spaniards were* 
carrying out an aggressive policy, and seizing all available territory,, 
and shutting out British trade from it. Meanwhile the Supreme- 
Government clung tenaciously to its policy of strict non- interven- 
tion, iso that Great Britain’s interests suffered and her influence 
declined. 

(3) It was also a very sore point with the Straits mer- 
chants that the Settlements were made a dumping-ground for Indian 
convicts of the worst type. This complaint was not altogether 
just, for the colony owed some at least of its prosperity to the 
roads and buildings constructed bv them free of charge. ( 2 ) As in 
Australia however what was once hailed as a blessing was in 
the end regarded as a burning grievance. The Settlements also* 
complained that they were overburdened with troops with a 
quite disproportionate number of field officers, and that they were* 
made to pay for both troops and convicts. 

(4) The Europeans objected strongly to the government’s 
being entirely in the hands of the officials and demanded the 
establishment of a Legislative Council some of whose members 
should be elected by the people. ( 8 ) 

Although the agitation which brought about the transfer 
only began in 1855, the genesis of the movement must be sought 
at a far earlier date. For many years there had been smouldering 
discontent which imperceptibly gained strength until it burst 
forth in the demand for severance from, the control of India. The 
Company’s pro-Siamese policy towards the exiled Sultan of Kedah 
had been bitterly opposed by the non-official British population 
in the Straits; and the half-hearted measures taken to combat 
piracy were for years a standing grievance. ( 4 ) By 1854 however 
these causes of resentment survived only as the memory of former 
grievances. Moreover they were minor matters, and never aroused 
so much ill-feeling as other policies of the Company which were 
equally .at variance with the wishes of the population, and 'affected 
its interests far more intimately. 

Of these one of the most important was the Compaii} r ’s policy 
towards the native states of Malay Peninsula. This grievance had 
steadily increased in magnitude as a result of the growth of Dutch 

(2) McNair Prisoners Their Own Warders . 7 ’ 

(3) P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, pp. 3-6 (Vol. XL). Singapore 
Petition of Sept. 15, 1857: the most comprehensive account of the Straits*" 
grievances. 

(4) v. chapters on Siam and Piracy. 
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and French power in Further Asia. Holland was gradually 
adopting a more literal commercial policy based on free trade' 
principles, in Macassar for example. Combined with the extension 
of her empire this was .interfering to tan increasing degree with 
British trade in areas where the merchants of the Straits had 
been supreme for more than a generation. The French too were* 
laying the foundations of their empire in Cochin-China, and 
were excluding British commerce from a former market. It 
was therefore natural that the merchants of the Straits Settle- 
ments sought to redress the balance by developing their trade* 
with the Malay Peninsula. Although this trade was small, it was 
sufficiently valuable to show that properly developed it would be- 
come of great importance. ( 5 ) Moreover the Peninsula lay within 
the British sphere of influence, so that there was no possibility of 
British merchants being driven out by any European power. As 
early as 1844 the newspapers of Singapore advocated the annexa- 
tion of the Malay States ; and in subsequent years the same course* 
was proposed on several occasions. (°) The policy of the Indian 
Government however was unalterably opposed to annexation, or 
even to interference in the affairs of the native states. ( 7 ) Since 
the. Peninsula was by this time rapidly sinking into the state of 
hopeless anarchy from which it only recovered after the British 
intervention of 1874. ( s ) it was obvious that commerce could not 
flourish unless traders were protected from the exactions of any 
petty raja who chose to despoil them. The Straits merchants bitter- 
ly resented India’s policy, and in 1857 it formed one of the principal, 
reasons advanced for the transfer. (**). 

An equally important grievance and, as it happened, the* 
immediate cause of the agitation for the transfer, was the attempt 
of the Indian Government to impose taxes on the ports, and in 
various ways to interfere with the freedom of trade. No one who 
has studied the records of the period 1820-1867 can fail to be 
impressed by the universality of the conviction that free trade, and 
free trade alone, was the palladium of prosperity in the Straits. 
Merchants, professional men, and officials with scarcely an excep- 
tion, all held that the slightest interference with this principle 
would have the greatest effects upon commerce. The lesson of Sir 
Stamford Baffles had been well learnt. It was never forgotten, 
that the miraculous growth of Singapore was above all due to the 
freedom of its trade from all taxes and restrictions. The Straits 
Settlements never failed to resent most bitterly the slightest hint 
of imposing taxes on commerce, and the agitation of 1857 was 
the result of the various attempts of India to do so during 1855- 
and 1856. 

(5) Buckley ‘ f Singapore, ’ y II, 575, 584. 

(6) Ibid., 421-22, 503, 575, 584-85. 

(7) v. chapter on Native Policy. 

(8) Ibid., and Buckley, tl Singapore/ y II, 584. 

(9) P. P., H. of G. No. 259 of 1862, pp. 3-6, (Yol. XL). 
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This was not the first time that the Company had made the 
attempt, As early as 18.26 the Directors wished to levy small 
duties on the trade of Singapore, contending* that it was unjust 
that the Company should have to bear the whole cost of adminis- 
tration, when it did not have the monopoly of the trade. The 
proposal excited much, opposition in England however, and it was 
vetoed by the Board of Control. ( 10 ) From 1833 to 1836 another 
attempt was made to impose taxes to defray the cost of protecting 
Singapore’s trade against piracy. The merchants petitioned Parlia- 
ment against the measure, and positive orders were sent from 
England forbidding it. ( n ) In 1852 the Indian Government 
imposed tonnage duties', oil European and native craft to cover 
the cosit of maintaining la light-house near Singapore. Thus 
evoked strong protests, and soon afterwards the act was amended 
so that the dues were restricted to European ships. ( 12 ) 

Three years later the Supreme Government passed two laws 
which brought the smouldering resentment in the Straits to a head. 
These were the Currency Act of 1855, and the imposition of port 
dues in 1856. Of these two measures the latter was the less 
important and is dealt with first. Towards the end of 1855 the 
Indian Government proposed to levy port dues on the Straits 
Settlements, to defray the cost of light-houses, buoys, jetties, etc. 
Its intention became known at Singapore in 1856 and vigorous 
protests were made to England. The matter was at once taken 
up by the Old Singaporeans in London, headed by John Craw- 
furd, the "Resident of Singapore from 1823 to 1826. In Singapore’s 
frequent conflicts with the Company, the Old Singaporeans filled 
the role of Napoleon’s Old Guard. They retained a warm affection 
for the city where they had spent the best years of their lives, 
and whenever it was urging some cause in England it was always 
the Old Singaporeans who headed the fray, or when all seemed lost, 
made .a final and often successful attack on the enemy— the East 
India} Company. In this case their intervention, supporting the 
petition to Parliament from Singapore, was successful. They 
interviewed the Board of Control, and the Directors sent out 
instructions to the Government of India forbidding this interference 
with free trade of the Straits. ( 1S ) 

The dispute evoked a comment from one of the Singapore 
papers which is significant as it shows the light in which these 
constant disputes had caused the Indian Government to he regarded 
at Singapore. Statesmen of all parties in England have ever 

(10) P. P., H. of 0., No. 254 of 1857-58, pp. 5-7. (Vol. XLIII). 

(11) Buckley, “Singapore,” II, 639. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 72: 
March 8, 1831, No. 9A. Ibid., Range 13, Vol. 13: June 24,1835, Nos. 10-17. 
Ibid., Vol. 15: Nov. 11, 1835: Nos. 3-4. Letters Received from Bengal, Vol. 
122: Aug. 19, 1833. 

(12) Buckley, “Singapore,” II, 565-66. 

(13) Ibid., 638-39. I. Pub., Range 188, Vol. 21: Get. 5, 1855. Nos. 
12 & 13. ibid., Vol. 24 : Dee. 7, 1855, Nos. 3 & 4. P. P., H. of C., Nos. 322 
of 1857, Session 2, passim (Vol. XXIX). 
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recognised the importance of maintaining in all its integrity 
the system on which Singapore is conducted (absolute free trade) 

. . . .Our immediate rulers in India however have never been able 
to regard the Settlement of Singapore through any other medium 
than a revenual one; and whenever therefore there has been a n 
excess of expenditure over receipts, Whether arising from ordinary 
sources of disbursement or from measures required for the protec- 
tion of trade, they have frowned upon the unfortunate place, and 
the one sole remedy propounded. . , ,is the imposition of duties 
on the trade.” ( 14 ) 

In such an atmosphere of suspicion and hostility the Currency 
Act of 1855 was like a spark in a powder magazine. At first 
sight the terms of this enactment. Act XVII of 1855, appear 
innocent enough; but great was the comimotion which they caused. 
They did not interfere with the use of the silver dollar and the 
copper cent, the universal currency of the Straits; but they declared 
that the Indian pice was henceforth to be legal tender in the Settle- 
ments, not merely for fractions of the rupee, but also for the 
subdivisions of the dollar. Hereafter Also only pice, and not cents, 
were to he minted by the Company. ( 15 ) It was unnecessary to 
declare the rupee legal tender in the Straits, since this had been 
done by Act XVII of 1835, which had never been repealed. ( 10 ) 
The merchants of Singapore protested strongly, declaring that the- 
measure would he most injurious to their trade. 

In order to understand their criticisms, which were entirely 
justified, it is necessary briefly to investigate the currency of 
the East Indies. Since the days of the Portuguese the coins 
most widely in use, most readily accepted by the natives, were 
the silver dollar (varying in value at different times from four 
shillings and sixpence to three shillings and sixpence), and the 
copper cent (roughly equivalent to a halfpenny). All. attempts,, 
of the Dutch to supplant it by their own coinage had failed hopeless- 
ly in face of the firm conservatism of the Malays, who declined to 
accept unfamiliar looking coins. India had already tried to sub- 
stitute its rupee coinage on several occasions between 1820 and 1855, 
but with complete lack of success. Nominally the rupee was the- 
only legal tender in the Straits Settlements, .and all government, 
accounts were kept in rupees. Apart from this the rupee was 
practically ignored by the whole population of the Straits, and 
the dollar remained the most universal form of currency in the 
Archipelago. ( 17 ) In 1864 Sir Hercules Bobinson condemned the 

(14) Buckley, 1 ‘Singapore/ J II, 639. 

(15) I. Pub., Range 188, Vol. 18: July 13, 1855, Nos. 10 and 11,. 
P. P., H. of C., No. 152 of 1857-58, pp. 1-13 (Vol. XLIII). 

. (16) , Ibid. ■ A', 

(17) S. S. R., 65: Jan. 15 and March 27, 1818. Ibid. 87: Nov. 14,, 
1822. Ibid. 100: April 7 and 26, 1825. Ibid. 105: Dec. 15, 1825. Ibid. 
193: Aug. 4, 1824. Ibid. Financial: Range 211, Yol. 15. July 25, 1856,. 
No. 96. Tv® 
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attempts to introduce the rupee which he said had completely 
failed, and advised that the dollar should be made the sole legal 
'currency of the Straits Settlements^ 18 ) 

The Directors for their part had a natural desire to enforce 
a uniform system of coinage throughout the whole of their empire. 
When the rupee was willingly accepted in every part of India, 
they failed to see why an exception should be made in favour of 
;a small and little-known Residency whose expenses so far exceeded 
its revenue that it was a .constant and heavy drain on their 
finances. What the Directors quite failed to realize was that 
'Conditions were so totally dissimilar that the imposition of the 
rupee upon the Straits Settlements would have had disastrous 
•effects upon their trade. 

In 1847 the Supreme Government had for the moment accept- 
ed the inevitable by passing Act VI of 1847, which declared 
copper cents to he the only legal copper currency of the Settlements. 
This compromise appears to have worked well. Legally the rupee 
was the only silver coin current, but by force of custom the silver 
dollar alone was in circulation. Both by custom and by the Act 
of 1847 the cent and -its fractions were the only legal copper coins. 
The only thing which the Straits Settlements still desired was 
that the Company should recognize the position of the dollar by 
declaring it legal tender, and establish a mint for its coinage. ( 10 j 

Their satisfaction was rudely ‘shattered by the ''Currency 
Act of 1855. Ostensibly its provisions dicl not interfere with the 
existing dollar currency; they merely made the anna and pice 
legal tender for fractions of the dollar as well as of the rupee. ( 20 ) 
In a letter to Governor Blundell in 1856 the Supreme Government 
wrote that the intention of the Act was not to provoke a conflict 
between the two monetary systems and drive the dollar out of 
■circulation, but merely to provide a legal copper currency for the 
Straits. ( 21 ) Lord Granville, defending the Act in the House of 
Lords, said that the Cabinet although doubtful of its advisability 
had sanctioned it as an experiment, which would be repealed 
if it proved a failure. ( 22 ) 

The people of the Straits Settlements however were quite 
unconvinced by these professions: they saw in the act the thin 
•edge of the wedge, the opening moves in an insidious attempt to 
replace the dollar by the rupee. When the Governments intentions 
first became* known, and before the bill was passed, a public 
meeting of protest was held in Singapore on October 13’, 1854. 

(18) Command Paper [3672] 1866, p. 18 (Yol. LI1). 

( 19) Bueklev, 1 i Singaj)ore , * ’ II, 596, P. P., H. of C. No. 152 of 
1857-58, pp. 10-11 '(Yol. XL1II). 

(20) I. Pub., Bange 188, A T ol. 18; July 13, 1855; Nos. 10 and 11 
P. P., H. of C\, No. 152 of 1857-58, pp. 1-13 (XLIII). 

(21) India Financial: Bange 211, Yol. 15: July 25, 1856, No. 97. 

(22) Hansard, Ser. Ill, Yol. CXLI, pp. 1217-51." April 21, 1856. 
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Petitions were drawn up and forwarded to the Legislative Council 
of India and to Parliament, pointing out that two systems of 
coinage so dissimilar could not exist side by side, and that the 
attempt to force a rupee coinage upon the Straits would injure 
trade very seriously. ( 23 ) A few months later, at the spring 
assizes of 1855, the Singapore Grand Jury presented ,as a public 
nuisance “ the partial interference that has already been effected 
by the Government with the established currency of this Settle- 
ment and with the greater and more serious changes contemplated 
....in the Draft Act which has lately 'appeared ” (Le. the bill 
which was afterwards passed as Act XYII of 1855). It charged 
the Government with trying to force the Indian currency into 
circulation, and predicted that it would prove a serious blow to 
trade, and “singularly oppressive to the poorer classes.” ( 24 ) On 
June 1, 1855, another meeting of protest was held, and a further 
petition against the proposal was sent to India. ( 25 ) It arrived 
too late, since on May 29 the bill had become law.( 20 ) 

When the news arrived at Singapore, there was great indig- 
nation at the neglect of its wishes. On August 11, 1855 a public 
meeting was held at which nearly every European in the town 
was present. The intention was to discuss the Currency Act ; 
but the meeting proved to be of far greater significance than its 
promoters had intended. It marked the beginning of the agitation 
for the transfer from the control of India. ( 27 ) A resolution 
w r as proposed and carried; “That by the passing of the Act 
17 of 1855 this meeting is forced into the painful conviction that 
the Legislative Council of India, in treating with utter disregard 
the remonstrances of the inhabitants, have shewn that they are 
neither to be moved by any prospect of doing good, nor restrained 
by the certainty of doing evil, to the Straits Settlements, and 
that it 5s therefore the bo undent duty of this community to use 
every exertion and to rest it to every means within its reach to 
obtain relief from the mischievous measures already enacted, and 
to escape from the infliction of others of the same nature, more 
comprehensive and still more hurtful.” ( 28 ) From this time on- 
ward popular sentiment grew steadily more in favour of severance 
from India. 

Meanwhile the agitation against the Currency Act increased 
in strength. The Old Singaporeans in England rallied as usual 
for the fray, and headed by their veteran leader John Crawfurd, 
waited upon the Board of Control, and went far to convert its 

(23) Buckley, “Singapore,” II 597-98. 

(24) I. Pub! Range IS 8, VoL 15: April 27, 1855. No. 43. 

(25) Ibid., Yol. 38: July 13, 1S55, No. 13. 

(26) . Ibid. No. 14. 

(27) Buckley, iC .Singapore, ? * II, 623. As in the ease of most of the 
other public meetings held in the Straits, no reference to it can be found 
in the India Office Archives. 

(28) Ibid., 623-24. 
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President. Singapore continued to support their efforts by fresh 
petitions to Parliament and to British Chambers of Commerce 
connected with the Straits. ( 29 ) By the middle 1856 it was clear 
that the Act had failed. Blundell, the Governor of the Straits, was 
an advocate of the rupee currency ; but in his report to the Govern- 
ment of India he admitted that .after a year's trial of the Act., 
“ its effect hitherto has been a nullity, and will remain so as long 
as cents continue in sufficient abundance.” ( 30 ) As a result of 
this discouraging report, and of the strong opposition aroused in 
the Straits and in England, the Company abandoned its attempts 
to introduce the Indian coinage. Reversing its instructions of 
1853 that all payments by or to government, e.g. the payment 
of taxes, must be made in rupees, in 1857 it ordered the complete 
resumption of the use of the dollar in all government transactions. 
( ,l ) 

Meanwhile the sentiment in favour of severance from the 
control of India had increased in -strength. In July 1856 at a 
public meeting called to protest against the Currency Act, a 
resolution was introduced to petition Parliament to make the 
Straits Settlements a Crown Colony. The proposal was ^carried 
by a majority, but was subsequently withdrawn. ( 32 ) In January 
1857 a meeting which had been called to consider some serious 
riots amongst the Chinese which had recently occurred, developed 
into a discussion of the advisability of transfering the Settlements 
to the direct rule of the Crown. ( 33 ) A few weeks later the Indian 
Mutiny broke out, and although the Sepoy regiments in the 
Straits remained loyal, the war finally brought matters to a head. 
The merchants of Calcutta had petitioned that the government 
of India should be transferred from the Company to the Crown ; 
and on September 15, 1857, a general meeting was held -at Singa- 
pore to consider the advisability of taking a similar step. ( 34 ) 
Opinion was unanimouisly in favour, and a petition was drawn 
up and sent to Parliament^ 35 ) A .summary of it has already 
been given at the beginning of this chapter. 

Lord Bury, presented the petition in the House of Commons 
on April 13, 1858, and in an able speech pleaded the justice 
of the demand, and the neglect and ignorance of the East India 
Company. Other members followed, some supporting the petition 

(29) Ibid., 598, Inch Financial, -Range 211, Yol. 17. Sept. 12, 1856,, 
Nos.' 23-27. 

(30) Ind. Financial Range 211, Yol. 15; July 25, 1856, No. 96. 

(31) Buckley, “’Singapore,” II, 597, 663, 

(32) Ibid., 636. 

(33) Ibid. 641-45. 

(34) Ibid. 755. 

(35) P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, pp. 3-6. (Yol. XL). The 
papers relating to the transfer are scattered through the archives of the 
Colonial, India and War Office; but for convenience of reference the 
citations in this chapter are made where possible to the two parliamentary 
papers in which they are contained. 
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and others defending the Company from the charges brought 
against it. Even those, who "were favourable to the Company 
showed no great hostility to the demand for the transfer. ( 30 ) Once 
more the Old Singaporeans brought all their influence to bear. 
Their leader, John Crawfurd, deserves a large share of the credit 
for the final success of the petition. On July 22, 1858, he presented 
a long and valuable Memorandum to Lord Stanley, the Colonial 
Secretary, and also circulated it amongst the members of Parlia- 
ment. His arguments are in large measure a repetition of those 
in the petition. ( 37 ) 

The Colonial Office was strongly impressed by the justice of 
Singapore's case, and on March 1, 1859, Lord Stanley wrote to 
Lord Canning the Govern or- General of India, asking whether it 
would not be advisable to transfer the Straits Settlements to the 
Colonial Office. He pointed out that since India had lost the mono- 
poly of the China trade the Straits Settlements had ceased to be 
of much value to it; while their relations with China had become 
much more intimate than with India. One sentence of Lord 
Stanley’s letter summed up ; the situation very accurately. “ It can 
scarcely be urged that there are any reasons, geographical, political, 
or otherwise, why the Straits Settlements should continue to be 
governed and controlled from India.” ( 38 ) 

Lord Canning replied on November 7, 1859, in a very able 
Minute which greatly influenced the Home Government. He 
strongly urged the transfer to the Colonial Office for the following 
reasons. (1) The Straits Settlements were far removed from the 
sphere of India’s interests now that it no longer had any commercial 
relations with China. Moreover the Supreme Government was not 
competent to deal with the affairs of a colony the conditions of 
which differed so widely in every respect from those of India; 
and the Governor-General had few opportunities of gaining a 
correct knowledge of its needs by visiting it, or bv meeting Straits 
officials. hV>. yy 

(2) The Indian Government found almdst insuperable diffi- 
culty in providing competent officials for the Straits Civil Service. 
It had no means of training them to deal with the peculiar prob- 
lems of the Chinese and Malays, so that they had to learn their 
duties after assuming office. The prospects of promotion were also 
so poor that it was impossible to find Indian civil servants who 
were willing to remain permanently in the Settlements, ( 3f> ) 

(J) In ease of war, India would be powerless to defend 
the Straits against a strong hostile fleet. The East India Company’s 
navy had been abolished, and the safety of both India and the 
Settlements depended on the British navy. 

(36) Hansard, Ser. 3, Vol. CXLIX. pp. 986-96. April 13, 1858. 

(37) P. P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862. pp. 6-8 (Vol. XL). 

(38) P. P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862, p. 9 (Vol. XL). 

(39) For a fuller aeeount v. chapter on Civil Service. 
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(4) Lord Canning* t-lien dealt with the objection which had 
been liaised to the transfer on the ground that it would involve a 
heavy drain on the Imperial Treasury, to make good the yearly 
deficit in the Straits’ budget. He pointed out that the growth 
of trade had brought with it a steady and phenomenally rapid 
increase of revenue, while the expenditure had grown in a much 
smaller degree. He gave it as his opinion that this process would 
continue, so that in a short time the revenue would 
equal the expenses. ( 40 ) On February 7, 1860, Sir Charles Mood, 
the Secretary of State for India, forwarded Canning’s Minute 
to the Colonial Office with a covering letter to the effect that he 
entirely concurred in it. ( 41 ) 

The transfer had now been agreed upon in principle by the 
two departments most immediately concerned, and it only remain- 
ed to arrange the details. What at first sight appeared a simple 
matter turned out to be exceedingly difficult. The War Office and 
the Treasury were drawn into the negotiations, and for the next 
seven years the four departments were busily engaged in inunda- 
ting one another with endjess demands and counter-demands 
until at times the whole problem appeared hopeless of solution. 
The Transfer proved to be as many-headed as Hercules’ Hydra, 
and with an equal facility for growing new heads to replace any 
wlrich were lopped off after many weary strokes of the pen. To 
detail at length the course of these complicated negotiations would 
be as involved as it would be uninstruetive, and only a summary is 
therefore given. 

Late in 1859 the India Office had sanctioned the construction 
with funds from the Indian Treasury of the Tanglin Barracks at 
Singapore; and in 1860 it began to demand that since the Imperial 
Government would reap the sole benefit from them, the cost of 
their erection should be refunded. The Colonial Office refused 
to pay for the half -finished barracks, on the ground that the 
India Office had begun their construction after it knew that the 
transfer was probable. The Treasury also opposed repayment 
because it would have been at its expense. Many months elapsed 
during which the three departments exchanged letters, or varied 
proceedings by compiling memoranda for one another's use. The 
War Office soon added its quota to the flood of correspondence. 
It was by no means assured that the Singapore garrison was suffi- 
cient for the city’s defence, and until this matter was . satisfactorily 
settled, it refused to assent to the transfer. The force which would 
have contented the War Office would have been so expensive as 
greatly to increase the annual deficit in the Straits’ budget. This 
would have to he made good by the Treasury, so it refused to 
consent to the transfer until assured that the Straits could pay for 
their own defences, and not be a burden on the British exchequer. 

(40) P. M II. of C. 259 of 1862, pp, 12-15." (Yol XL). 

(41) Ibid., 25. 
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At the same time another complication was introduced by the 
India Office. It demanded that the Colonial Office should make 
itself responsible for the public debt of the Settlements. This 
public debt consisted largely of loans made to the Straits Settlements 
from the funds of minors and suitors of the Company, which had 
been entrusted to it for investment The debt had arisen in the 
following manner. To -avoid, the ■inconvenience of drawing drafts 
upon the Indian Treasury to make good the annual deficits the 
Directors had ordered that the deficits should be covered by loans 
made to the Straits in the form of bonds bearing interest at 4 
per cent. The Colonial Office regarded the public debt as a debt 
of the Indian Government, since the amount had been lent by its 
orders to save .itself from inconvenience, and therefore refused 
to make itself liable for it. The India Office declined to agree, and 
by 1863 the negotiations bad come to a deadlock. ( 42 ) 

Meanwhile Singapore was not idle. It sent many petitions 
to Parliament in which it laboured to prove that the revenue of 
the Straits Settlements was amply sufficient to cover expenses, 
.so that the Imperial Treasury would not have to provide annual 
subsidies. Oil January 1, 1863, the Government of India imposed 
Stamp Duties upon the ^Settlements, to hasten the transfer by 
making the revenue balance the expenses. The tax was very pro- 
ductive, and the petitions urged -that its favourable result should 
be sufficient to allay the fears of the Imperial Treasury. ( 43 ) 
The Old Singaporeans were also active. They organized deputations 
to wait upon members of the Cabinet, and inundated them with 
reams of statistics proving that the Straits were self-supporting. ( 44 ) 
John Crawfurd did especially useful service, and his memoranda 
appear to have bad great influence with the Colonial Secretary. 
< 45 ) 

In 1863 an attempt was made to end the deadlock by appoint- 
ing a Commission to inquire into the advisability of transferring 
tlie Straits Settlements to the Colonial Office, The members were 
three in number, an engineer officer chosen by the War Office, 
a member of the government of Singapore nominated by the India 
Office, and a member of the Colonial Civil Service. The Colonial 
Office appointed Sir Hercules Robinson, the Governor of Hong 
Kong, who was about to leave for England on leave. The Com- 
mission was ordered especially to investigate the state of the 
fortifications and barracks at Singapore, the probable cost of their 
completion, and the number and character of the garrison, required 
for the Straits. ( 4U ) The Treasury impressed upon Sir Hercules 
Robinson that the primary object of the inquiry was to determine 

(42) Ibid. 24-25, 29-39, 70-75. Command Paper [3672] of 1866, p. 
,19. (Yol. LTI ) . . 

(43) Ibid. 3-4. Buckley, 1 * Singapore, 9 ’ II, 773. 

(44) Ibid., 768 and 771. 

(45) P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, pp. 6-9, 44-53, (Yol. XL). 

(46) Command Paper [3672] of 1866 pp. 8-9, (Yol. LII). 
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whether the Straits Settlements could defray their own expenses 
without involving any charge upon it. He was informed that 
under no circumstances would the Government sanction any contri- 
bution towards its revenues. ( 47 ) 

Sir Hercules 'Robinson, the principal member of the Com- 
mission, arrived at Singapore on December 4, 1863, and remained 
there several weeks. In his report he strongly advocated the 
transfer and considered that the local revenues were amply sufficient 
to meet all legitimate calls upon them. The Public Debt, had been 
used as a means to diminish the annual deficits which otherwise 
the Indian Government must have paid ; and he therefore consider- 
ed that it was an Indian liability. “ The Straits Settlements could 
not with fairness, I think, he now asked to refund the amount, 
any more than they could he expected to repay the deficits of 
former years/’ He regarded the annual deficits as the result of 
unfairly charging the Straits with various items of expenditure 
which ought to have been defrayed by India, such as the cost of 
maintaining the convicts sent there from the three Presidencies. 
If this practice were reversed, the revenues, greatly increased by 
the Stamp Act of 1863. would more than cover the expenses, 
so that there would be no charge on the Imperial Treasury. ( 48 ) 

The Colonial Office agreed -with Sir Hercules’ conclusions ; 
and the War Office also accepted with a few alterations the Com- 
mission’s plan for the defence of the Straits. ( 40 ) The Treasury 
still opposed the transfer. It held that the estimate of the future 
surplus of revenue over expenditure given by the report, about 
£10,0100, was so small, that it demanded assurances that if neces- 
sary the revenue could he increased so that the Imperial Treasury 
would not have to make good any deficits. ( 30 ) Accordingly, on 
September 19, 1864; /and February 1, 1865, Crawfurd and other 
Singaporeans in London sent memoranda to the Colonial Office 
demonstrating with a wealth of statistics that Singapore’s revenue 
would so increase with expanding trade that the Treasury’s fears 
were groundless. ( 51 ) 

At length the interminable negotiations were drawing towards 
a close. In March 1865 the India Office, with the approval of the 
Treasury, finally accepted the Colonial Secretary’s proposal that 
the Colonial Office was never to be called upon to repay the Public 
Debt to India. O' 3 ) Meanwhile however the War Office had decided 
that a larger garrison was necessary ; and it was not until April 21. 
1866, that it agreed to accept the amount of £50,000 a year 
proposed by the Colonial Office as the annual contribution of the 

’ (47) Ibid. 9. ~~~ ' 

(48) Ibid., 9, 19. 

(49) Ibid., 26, 28-29. 

(50) Ibid. 27-28. ’ ’ 

(51) Ibid. 30-35. 

(52) Ibid. 36-38. 
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Straits Settlements towards the cost of their defence. The full 
cost of the garrison was £70,000 but it was felt that since part 
of the troops were maintained in the Straits for Imperial purposes 
it would he unfair to compel the colony to pay for them. ( 53 ) 
The objections of the War and India Offices had now been silenced ; 
but the Treasury was still in the field. It discovered that the 
£50,000 for defence did not cover such items as the cost of 
transport, stores, etc. and on May 12, 1866, it demanded that the 
Straits Settlements* contribution towards their defence should 
be £59,300 a year. ( r ’ 4 ) The Colonial Office consented, on the 
condition that the amount should be revised after five years. 
(5u) rp 0 i-pj.g The Treasury agreed, and on June 2, 1866, it consented 
to the transfer of the Straits Settlements to the Colonial Office. 
( 5C ) On August 10, 1866, an Act was passed to transfer the 
Straits Settlements from the control of the India to the Colonial 


Office; and on April 1, 1867, the Indian Government formally 


transferred the Straits Settlements to the Crown. ( G7 ) 


British Malaya owes a debt of gratitude to the East India 
Company. It is true that the prosperity to which it had attained 
in 1867 was in large measure due to the unaided enterprise of 
the inhabitants. It is true also that the policy of the Company 
was often timorous and -short-sighted, and that from ignorance 
and absorption in the affairs of India it made serious mistakes. 
But it .should not be forgotten that through its Malayan policy 
a great part of the Malay Peninsula was saved from falling into 
the hands of Siam; and that the Company established an able and 
just administration under which the Straits -Settlements were 
free to build up their trade unhampered. While it is easy to 
contemn the Company for parsimony, it was not a little, thing that 
for thirty-four years, from 1833 to 1867, the Indian Government 
supported a constant drain upon its finances to maintain a colony 
from which it derived no profit, and which paid hardly a penny 
in taxes. The history of the East India Company in the Straits 
Settlements is the story of a great trust, well and faithfully 
guarded. 


(53) Ibid., 36, 44-47. 

(54) Ibid., 48-49. 

(55) Ibid., 50. 

(56) Ibid. 51. 

(57) Buckley, (t Singapore,” II, 780. 
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I. PRIMARY SOURCES 
A. Documentary Materia!. 

The official records relating to the history of the Straits 
Settlements between 1786 and 1867 are all in the -archives 
of the India Office. They are contained in the following sets 
of Records: — 

Sumatra Records, Volume 15. 

“ The Diary and Proceedings of the Select Committee of 
Fort St. George in consequence of the orders of the Select 
Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated 
8 May, 1771, for forming a settlement at Aeheen, etc.” 

This volume contains the history of the abortive attempt to 
establish posts at A chin and Kedah in the years 1765 to 1776. 
It was quoted in a partial and somewhat incorrect form by 
Colonial Institute. With this exception the incident was 
1840, and now deposited with his other papers at the Royal 
Colonial Institute. With this exception the incident was* 
entirely forgotten until it was rediscovered a few years ago 
by Arnold Wright. A full account of the episode is given 
in his book on the Malay Peninsula (v. infra). 

Straits Settlements Records— 1786-1800, 1805-1830. 

Bengal Public Consultations 
Bengal Political Consultations. 

Bengal Secret and Political Consultations f 1800-1855* 

Despatches to Bengal 

Letters Received from Bengal CVcA-A/' 
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These series also contain the records of the government of the 
Straits Settlements from 1805 to 1830, hut in practically 
every ease the despatches are duplicates of those in the Straits- 
Settlements Records. After about 1855 little material is 
to be found in the Bengal Beeords. 

India Public Proceedings 

India Political Proceedings 

India Political and Foreign Proceedings 

India Secret Proceedings } 1830-1867 

Despatches to India and Bengal 
Letters Received from India and Bengal 

From 1830 to 1855 most of the despatches in these records 
are duplicates of those in the Bengal Series, although they 
contain an increasing number not to be found there. After 
1855 they are almost the sole source of information. Oc- 
casional references to the Straits Settlements are also found 
in the 

India Financial Consultations 
India Home Consultations. 

Since the Directors required very full reports from their 
subordinates these records contain a vast amount of informa- 
tion on every phase of the government's activities. Every 
question is dealt •with, from the most important to such 
clerk at a few rupees a month. It not infrequently happens 
clerk at a few rupees a month. It not infrequently happens 
however that a subject begun in one series is suddenly trans- 
ferred to* another. Furthermore, many despatches were not 
entered in the records until several years after the date when 
they were written. The records moreover are incomplete ; a 
number of despatches, some of them important, e.g., annual 
trade-returns, were either not transcribed in the records or 
have been destroyed. The Despatches to and from the Direc- 
tors contain a few letters of importance, e.g.. declarations of 
policy ; but- they are chiefly of value as a summary of events 
and as giving the gtet of more detailed reports which have- 
disappeared. Most of the volumes were indexed at the time 
of writing, but in a. few cases the documents referred to in 
the table of contents are missing. 

Burney Manuscripts. 

Presented to the Royal Colonial Institute, London, in 192L 
They comprise a large number of despatches, letters, etc. 
dating from 1806 to 184-0, -relating to the official career of 
Colonel Burney, who negotiated the Treaty with Siam in .1826. 
The despatches are mostly duplicates of those in the India 
Office, but contain, two or three not to be found there. 

B. Printed Material. ■ 
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Parliamentary Papers. 

Very few parliamentary papers refer to the Straits Settle- 
ments. The exceptions are almost exclusively concerned with 
Rajah Brooke’s career in Borneo, and with the transfer to 
the Colonial Office in 1867. The numbers and volumes of 
the various papers are given in the footnotes to the various 
chapters. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 

These refer principally to the attack oil Sir James Brooke 
and the transfer of 1867. The references are given in the 
footnotes. 

Ait chi son, C. IT. 

“A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, relating 
to India, and Neighbouring Countries.” Vol. I. 

Calcutta .. .. .. . . .. 1892. 

A semi-official publication giving the text of all treaties con- 
cluded before 1867. 

■“Annual Reports on the Administration of the Straits Settle- 
ments, 1856-1867.” 

This series is not to be found in any of the London libraries, 
with the exception of a volume in the India Office contain- 
ing the reports for 1860 to 1863. 

“ Tabular 'Statements of the Commerce and. Shipping of Singapore, 
Prince of Wales Island, and Malacca, for the official year 
1864-65. 

Calcutta . . . . . . . . . . 1866. 

Treaties Affecting the Malay States, Parts I and III. 

Singapore . , . . . . . . 1877. 

Newspapers. 

The files of the newspapers published in the Straits Settle- 
ments before. 1867 are not to be found in London with the 
exception of ia few copies in the India Office. These contain 
no additional information to that existing in the records. 

The English newspapers have a few references to the 
attack on Rajah Brooke, and. the transfer of 1867. The re- 
ferences to them are given in the footnotes. 

II. JOURNALS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

“Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society” 
Singapore. . . .. A .. 1878 ff. 

This is a most valuable and authoritative journal, containing 
a vast amount of information on every subject connected 
with British Malaya. Many of the articles are very exhaustive 
studies of local problems by leading Straits officials e,g. 
Sweitenham, W. E. Maxwell, and Pickering. 

This Society has also published : 

“Miscellaneous Papers Relating to Indo-China and the Indian 

Archipelago.” 
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Series i, Yds. I and II, 1886. Series ii, Yds. I and IT, 1887. 
London. 

Tiiis is a reprint of rare pamphlets and articles relating to 
the Straits. It contains some valuable information on the 
early history of Penang, and. also Groeneveldt’s work on the 
■Chinese in the East Indies before 1600. The series was edited 
by Doctor Post, the Librarian of the India Office. 

“ Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia ” ed. J. It 
Lpgan. Yds. I-YIII, and Yew Series, Yd. I-IY. 

Singapore . . . . . . . . 1817-1859. 

This journal was one of the fruits of that keen interest in all 
matters Malayan wliMi resulted from Raffles’ researches, and 
did not die out until about 1860. It is a most valuable mine 
of information on -every subject connected with the East 
Indies and. the Malay Peninsula. The enterprise was launched 
with the cordial approval of Governor Butter worth, and the 
Bengal Government, and by special permission the Straits 
officials were permitted to contribute to it. (J.I.A. L i: B. 
Pub., Range 13, Yd. 64: April 28, 1847, Xos. 26-28). Of 
especial value are the accounts of the Railing War and the 
Malacca Land problem by the officials at Malacca, and the 
history of Penang from 1786 to 18.10. The articles on Penang 
were published, anonymously, but are known to have been 
written bv Governor Blundell (J. T. Thomson, “For East, 
IT, 1). They contain many citations from the official records; 
and a comparison of the documents quoted with the originals 
hais proved the absolute reliability of the quotations. The 
articles on Siamese and Malayan affairs, by Low, Xewbold, 
etc. are also useful, but less trustworthy, -and must be compared 
with other sources. 

“Le M on i tour des hides Orien talcs et Occidentales : Recueit 
de Memo ires et de Xotices Scientifiques et Indusmels, de 
Xouvelles et de Baits Importants Coneernant les 
Possessions Xeerlandaiises d’Asie et d’Amerique.” 
ed. F. de Siebold and Baron Melvill de Carnbee, 2 vols. 

The Hague and Batavia . . . . . . 1846-49. 

Contains a valuable account of piracy, based on the Dutch 
records, by Cornets de Groot, a Dutch official, which was 
reprinted as Command Paper (1390) of 1851. (Yol. LYL 
Part I). 

“American Historical Review/’ Jan. 1899, pp. 254-71. 

Henry Morse Stephens. 

“ Indian Antiquary, XLVIII, XLIX. 

S. C. Hill, “ Episodes of Piracy, 1519-1851.” pp. 

Malayan Miscellanies, Yol. I. 

Bencoolcn . . . . . . . . 1820. 

Contains J. Hunt’s valuable report oel Sulu, made to Raffles 
in 1815. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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ZSToctes Orientales: Being Essays Read before the Straits Philo- 
sophical Society between 1893 and 1910. 

Singapore . . . . . , . . 1913. 

’"United Service Journal— Sept. 1835. London. 

III. SECONDARY SOURCES 

Owing to the fact that the books written on the Straits Settle- 
ments are usually general works, it is impossible to give a 
bibliography of each chapter, since the lists would be largely 
identical. 

Abdullah Munshi. 

“ Translations from the Hikayit Abdullah (bin Ahdulkadar) 
Mnnshi.” 

by J. T. Thomson, F.R.G.S. 

London . . . . . . . . . 1874. 

The life of Abdullah, an educated Malay and the protege of 
Raffles. It gives a very vivid, amusing and sometimes valuable 
picture of early days at Singapore. 

.Anderson, John. 

“•Political and Commercial Considerations relative to the 
Malayan Peninsula and the British Settlements hi the Straits 
of Malacca.” 

Penang . . . . . . . . . . 1824. 

This book, by one of the principal officials at Penang, gives 
a very unfavourable account of the Company’s treatment of 
Kedah. The author bases his statements on extracts from 
the government records. Most of the documents which he 
cites are in the Straits Settlements Records, Yols. 103, and 83. 
This is the work which was authorized and highly praised 
by Governor Fullerton, and which greatly influenced him in 
the formulation of his strongly anti- Siamese attitude. The 
book was printed for the use of Government, and was sup- 
pressed soon after its appearance, (S. S. R., Vol. 96: Dec. 
16, 1824). Anderson is reliable where he quotes from the 
government archives; but apart from this he must be used 
with caution, as his extreme anti-Siamese views lead him 
to exaggerate the validity of the Malay states’ claims to 
independence. ■ y : - Ay ..y ;■ A. A J Ayy Abb a ; v. Pa 
A non. 

“ The Borneo Question, or the Evidence Produced at Singa- 
pore before the Commissioners charged with the inquiry into 
the facts relating to Sir James Brooke, k.o.b.” 

Singapore . . . . . . . . 1854. 

A lengthy account of the sittings of the Commission which 
exonerated Brooke, apparently published by his friends. 
Ansou, Major-General Sir Archibald E. IT. 

“About Others and Myself, 1745 to 1920.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1920. 
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Baring-Gould, S. and Bompfylde, C.A. 

“ A Bistorv- of Sarawak under its Two White Rajas, 1839- 
1968." 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1909. 

The official account of Sarawak, by a member of the Rajah's 
administration and based on the Sarawak records, it appears 
to be accurate and valuable. 

Begibie, Captain P. J., Madras Artillery. 

46 The Malayan Peninsula, Embracing' its History, Manners 
and ( ’ustonis of the Inhabitants, Polities, Natural History, 
etc. from its Earliest Records." 

Madras (?) .. .. .. .. 1S34. 

It gives a good, account of the Dutch regime at Malacca, 
with accurate quotations from the. Dutch archives, and has 
also a long account of the Waning War (in which the author 
took part), the foundation of Singapore, etc. The book is 
trustworthy except in minor points, where it is often unreli- 
able. It contains much information which cannot now be 
found elsewhere. 

Belcher, .Captain /Sir Edward, R.X., C.B., E.R.A.S., F.G.S,, etc. 
e( Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang during the 
year 1843-46. Employed Surveying the Islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago." 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1848. 

Bird, Isabella L. (Mrs. Bishop). 

u The Golden Chersonese and the Way Thither." 

London . . • , . . . . . 1883. 

Boulger, D. C. 

u The Life of Sir Stamford Raffles" 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1897. 

A very detailed and valuable work based on much pains- 
taking and accurate research. 

Brad (I ell, T. 

u Statistics of the British Possessions in the Straits of Malacca, 
with Explanatory Notes." 

Penang .. .. .. 1861. 

A valuable compilation by a Straits official. Some of the 
statistics on trade and population cannot be found elsewhere. 
Brooke, Charles. , , e 

“ Ten Years in Sarawak." 2 vols. 

London .. .. . /■ .V ' . > . . a-.' 1866. 

Brooke, Sir James, k.c.e. 

“ A Letter from Borneo, with Notices of the Country and 
its Inhabitants." 

London . . . , . . . . . . . \ ; ' 1842. 

A. letter written for publication, to obtain popular support 
for Sarawak. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. A-’; 
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Brooke, Sir James, k.c.b. 

“A Vindication of his Character and Proceedings in Reply 
to the. Statements Privately Printed and Circulated by Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M.P.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1853, 

“The Private Letters of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B. Rajah 
of Sarawak, Narrating the Events of his Life from 1838 to 
the Present Pane/’ 3 Yds. Edited by J.C. Tempter. 
London . , . . . . . . . . 1853, 

Brooke, Lady, Ranee of Sarawak. 

“ My Life in Sarawak/’ 

Preface by Sir Frank Swetlenham. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 19.18. 

Buckley, C. B. 

“ An Anecdotal History of Old Times in Singapore, from 
1819 to 1867.” 2 to Is./ 

Singapore . . . . . . . . 1902. 

The most valuable work hitherto published on the early history 
of Singapore, it is largely a compilation of extracts from 
the official records, early newspapers, family papers of old 
residents, etc. It contains much information which cannot 
be found elsewhere. The documents quoted have in scores of 
instances been compared with the originals, and in every 
oa'se Buckley’s work has been found accurate. Its value 
however is much lessened because it is written in the style 
of a chronicle, important and trivial matters being jumbled up 
together. 

Burney, Colonel Henry. 

Burney MSS., DIX and DXXYI. These manuscripts, now 
in the Royal Colonial Institute Library are a full and an 
abridged copy of an account written in 1841 of the Company’s- 
relations with Siam and Kedah from 1786 to 1840. The 
original was given to the Directors, who praised it highly 
(Despatches to India and Bengal, VoL 29, p, 1030: Dec. 3L 
1841). The manuscripts quote copiously 1 and lajccurately 
from the official records, and are a vigorous defence of the 
Company’s Kedah policy. The Colonel’s inferences however 
must be checked by other authorities, as he was a member 
of the pro-Siamese faction in the Straits, and omitted some 
documents which told against his ease. The paper has ap- 
parently never been printed. 

Cambridge Modem History, Yol. V. 

Cambridge . . ‘ . . . . . . 1908. 

Cameron, John, 

“ Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India, being a Des- 
criptive Account of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley., 
and Malacca: fheir Peonfp Prorhiois and flnvorrmiprif 79 
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London . . .. .. •• • • 1865. 

A very useful account of the Straits Settlements as they were 
in 18*64. Cameron lived in Singapore e. 1850-1881. 

Cavenagh, General Sir Orfenr, K.C.S.L 

u Reminiscences of an Indian Official/''’ 

London . . . . . . . . . * 1884. 

The autobiography of the last Indian Governor of the Straits. 
“ A striking and faithful picture of administration/’ (H. M. 
Stephens, “ American Hist. Review,” Jan. 1899, p. 263.) 
i hamerovzow, L. A. 

“ Borneo Facts versus Borneo Fallacies: an Inquiry into the 
Alleged Piracies of the the Dvaks of Serehas and Sakarran.” 
London .. .. . ' .. .. 1851. 

A virulent attack on Rajah Brooke. 

“ Chinese Repository”, 19 vols. 1832-1851. 

A journal of semi-missionary character, devoted to the pub- 
lication of papers on Chinese affairs, it contains much in- 
formation regarding Chinese piracy. 

Clifford, Sir Hugh. 

“ East Coast Etchings.” 

Singapore . . . . . . . . 1896. 

“ In Court and Kampong: being Tales and Sketches of Native 
Life in the Malay Peninsula.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1897. 

“ Studies in Brown Humanity.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1898. 

“ Further India: being the Story of Exploration from the 
Earliest Times in Burma h, Malaya, Siam and Indo-Ohina” 
London . . . . . . . . . . 1 904. 

“ Malayan Monochromes.” 

London .. .. . . . . 1913. 

Clifford’s works are very valuable for an understanding of 
Malay character, and of the feudal type of Society which 
prevailed in the Malay States before British intervention. 
Colonial Intelligencer, or Aborigines’ Friend.” London. 

Yol. II, March and April 1850. 

Yol, III, June 1850. 

YoL I, New Series, 1855. 

The organ of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, it con- 
tains violent attacks on Rajah Brooke. 

Crawford, John, f.r s., f.g.s., f.l.s., etc. 

“ History of the Indian Archipelago.” 3 vols. 

Edinburgh .. .. " . . .. 1820. 

” Journal of an Embassy from the Govern or- General of India 
to the Courts of Siam and Cochin-China.” 

London ' . . .... . . . . 1828. 

“ Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and Adjacent 
Countries.” 

London . . . . . . , . . . 1856. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. ' 
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After Baffles’ death Crawfurd was the leading English, 
authority, on the East Indies, where he served from 1808 to 
1820. His works are entirely trustworthy and very valuable 
where he describes contemporary conditions; but his account 
of the early history of Malaya is now obsolete. 

Currey, Commander E.TL, B.Y., 

“ Sea Wolves of the Mediterranean."’ 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1910. 

A useful study of the Barbary pirates in the sixteenth 
century. 

Dalrymple, A. 

“ Oriental Repertory/* 2 vols. 1791-97. 

Danvers, F. 0., 

“ Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the 
Records of the India Office.” 

Vol. I, Pt. i London . . 1887. 

Davidson, G. F. 

“ Trade and Travel in the Far East : or Recollections of 
Twenty-One Years Passed in Java, Singapore, Australia, and 
China.” 

London . . .. . . . . . . 1846. 

Earl, Q.W., 

a The Eastern Seas in 1832-31.” 

London . . ... 1837. 

Contains useful general account of piracy, although the minor 
details are often inaccurate. 

Eger ton, ILL. 

“ Sir Stamford Baffles.” 

London . . . . V. . . , , 1900. 

A valuable biography, well documented, and shorter than 
Boulgers work. 

Foggo, George, ’ / ; 

u Adventures of Sir James Brooke, k.o.b., Rajah of Sarawak. 
Devastation of Farms, Huts, and Plantations under Pretence 
of Checking Piracy.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1853. 

An attack on. Brooke. 

Forrest, Captain Thomas, 

ee A Yovage to Kciv Guinea and the Moluccas from Balam- 
bangan" 1774-76.” 

London . , .. .. .. .. 1779. ■ 

Foster, Wnn, 

Early Travels in India. 1583-1619.” 

Oxford . . . . . . . . . . ■ 1921. 

Foster, Wm., ed. YaW/v 

^ Letters Received. by the East India Company from its Ser- 
vants in the East, 1602-1617.” 6 vols. 

London .. .. . . .. . . 1896-1902. 
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The volumes have valuable introductions written by Foster. 
- The English Factories in India, 1618-1654. 

A Calendar of Documents in the India Office, British Museum, 
and Public Record Office. 5 ’ 13 vols. 

Oxford .. 1906-1916. 

Some of the volumes in this series are edited by Danvers and 
Miss 'Sainsbury, but the introductions are all by Foster. 
They give a valuable summary of the Company’s History. 

Gaffarel, P., 

“L ’Algerie.” 

Paris . . . . . . • • • • 1883. 

Contains a useful account of the Barbary pirates. 

Graham, W. A., 

“ KeJantan, a State of the Malay Peninsula.” 

Glasgow . . . . . . . . 1908. 

A valuable account which must, however, be compared with 
other works, as the author was a Siamese official, and takes 
the point of view that Eel ant an was indubitably a Siamese 
dependency. 

Hill, S'. C., 

An Unpublished manuscript which is a compilation of the 
records of every piratical episode in the East Indies which 
the editor has discovered in the course of many years’ in- 
vestigation. A most exhaustive and accurate work. 

Hume, Joseph, M. P., 

“A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Malmesbury, 
Her Majesty’s 'Secretary of State for Foreign Ai fairs.” 

London . , . „ . . . . . , 1852. 

An attack on Brooke, yT; A 

Hunter, Captain Charles, R, AT., 
eel. Sir Spenser St, John. 

“ The Earlier Adventures of a Naval Officer.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1906. 

“The Adventures of a Naval Officer.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1905. 

An account of Lanun piracy, e. 1845-50. If it were not that 
so unimpeachable an authority as St. John (Preface to both 
volumes) vouches for the truth of these books, one would be 
inclined to dismiss them as romances. 

Ireland, A., 

“ The Far Eastern Tropics: Studies in the Administration 
of Tropical Dependencies.” 

Boston . . " . . ■■ A . . 1905. 

Jacob, Miss G. L., 

“The Raja of Sarawak: an Account of Sir James Brooke, 
k.o.b., l.l.d.. Given chiefly through Letters and Journals.” 
2 vols. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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Lor don. . . . . • • • * - • 1876. 

A very detailed and well-documented work. 

James, Commander Henry, R.N., 
ed. Lieut. E.G. Besting, R.N., 

•* A Midshipman in search of Promotion.' 7 
London .. .. .. .. .. 1899. 

A brief account of the suppression of piracy, c. 1830-35, 
compiled from James 7 diary, and his family’s recollections 
of his reminiscences. 

Keppel, Admiral the Honourable Sir Henry, g.c.b. 

“The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. “Dido 77 for the 
Suppression of Piracy: with Extracts from the Journal of 
James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak/ 7 2 vols. ed. III. 

There is also in the British Museum Library a rare proof 
copy of Volume I of this work published in 1845, which 
apparently belonged to Wise. It contains some extracts from 
Brooke’s “ Journals 77 which Wise suppressed in the 181-7 
edition. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1847. 

“ A visit to the Indian Archipelago, in H.M.S. “ Maeander 77 , 
with portions of the Private Journal of Sir James Brooke, 
k.c.b/’. 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1853. 

“ A Sailors Life under Four Sovereigns/ 7 3 vols. . 
London . . . . . . . . . . 1899. 

Iveppel’s works give a very valuable account of the British 
suppression of piracy in Brunei and of Brooke’s career in 
Sarawak. 

La ne-Poole, Stanl ey, 

" The' Barbarv Corsairs/ 7 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1890. 

Leith, Sir George, 

fc4 A Short Account of the Settlement, Produce and Commerce, 
of Prince of Wales Island, in the Straits of Malacca.” 

London . . . . , . . . . . 1804. 

A brief but useful account. Leith was Governor of Penang 
from 1800 to 1803. 


Low, Hugh, 

‘‘ Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Productions; being Notes 
during a Residence in that Country with II. H. the Rajah 
Brooke.” 

A valuable account of Brunei in the early days of Brooke 7 s 
A valuable account of Brunei in the early days of Brooke’s 
rule written after Low had spent over two years in the 
country. Sir Hugh Low later became Resident of Perak, and 
introduced there Brooke’s methods of native administration. 
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Low, Captain James. 

a A Dissertation on the Soil and Agriculture of the British. 
Settlement of Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, in the 
Straits of Malacca, including Province Wellesley on the 
Malayan Peninsula. With Brief References to the Settle- 
ments of Singapore and Malacca/’ 

Singapore . . . . • • * • 1836. 

A useful account of agriculture in the Straits by an official 
who had been eighteen years at Penang. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, 

a Colonial Civil Service, the Selection and Training of Colonial 
Officials in England, Holland and France.” 

New York . ' . . . . . . 1900. 

Lucas, Sir Charles P., k.c.p.., k.c.m.g., 

u A Historical Geography of the British Colonies/'’ 

Yob I, 2nd ed. 

Oxford .. .. .. .. . . 1906, 

“ The British Empire : Six Lectures/’ 

London . . . . . . . v ., * * ' 1920. 

MacAlister, Captain Norman., 

“ Historical Memoir Relative to Prince of Wales Island in the 
Straits of Malacca, and its Importance Political and Com- 
mercial.” 

London . . . . . . . . . 1803. 

A useful but unduly eulogistic account, MacAlister had 
commanded the artillery at Penang since before 1793. 
MeDougal, Harriet te, 

Sketches of Our Life at Sarawak.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . c. 1882. 

Contains little information. 

McNair, Major J. F. A., and Bavliss W.D., 

“ Prisoners their Own Warders.” 

Westminster . . . . . . . . 1899. 

A history of the convict settlements in the Straits by the 
Superintendent of Convicts. 

Makepeace. W., Brooke, G. and Braddell, R. editors, 

“ One Hundred Years of Singapore.” 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1921. 

Marsden, W., 

“ History of Sumatra.” 

London. . . . . . . ■ ' . . . .■ ■ . . ■ 1783. 

“ A Dictionary of the Malayan Language, to which is Prefixed 

a Grammar, with an Introduction and Praxis.” 

London .. . . . . . . 1812.. 

The Praxis contains letters of Light and various Malay 
Sultans, some of which are in the early volumes of the Straits 
Settlements Records. 
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a Memoirs of a Malayan Family, Written by T-hetnselyes.; ■■ 
Trans, by Marsden. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1830. 

Maxwell, Sir P.B., . 

. “ Our Malay Conquests/’ 

"Westminster . . . . . . . . 1878. 

Moor, J.H. 

“ Notices of the Indian Archipelago and Adjacent Countries/’ 
Part I. 'Singapore < - 1837. 

Part II was never printed. The book is a miscellaneous 
collection of articles relating to the East Indies. It is valu- 
able principally -because it contains extracts from the early 
issues of Singapore newspapers which are now lost. 

Morley, John. 

“ Life of Bichard Cobden/’ 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . ... 1881. 

Mundy, Captain Koduey, B. N. 

“ Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes down to the 
Occupation of Labuan; from the Journals of James Brooke, 
Esq. Together with a Narrative of the Operations of H.M.S. 

, u Iris.” 2 vols, 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1848. 

A very valuable work. It supplements Keppel’s books so 
that with them the complete story is given of the suppression 
of Borneo piracy, Mundy took a prominent part in these 
events. 

W. N. 

“ Bern arks on a Boeent Naval Execution/’ 

London .. .. ..... .. 1850. 

One of the earliest pamphlets attacking Brooke. 

Newbold, Lieutenant T. J., 23rd Begt. M.L.I. 

“ Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca, viz. Penang, Malacca, and Singapore; 
with a History of the Malay States on the Peninsula of 
Malacca.” 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1839. 

The standard work on British Malaya for forty years, it was 
frequently quoted as the last word in authority in the 
Straits Government’s despatches. W.E. Maxwell described 
it in 1878 as “ still by far the most valuable authority on 
Malay subjects in the English language” (J.B.A.S.S.B., I. 86). 
The hook was the result of much painstaking and careful 
investigation of the government archives, the works of pre- 
vious European authorities, e.g. Baffles, Malay manuscripts, 
information derived from Straits officials and natives, and 
Newbold’s own explorations in Negri Sembilan. He indicated 
his authorities for -each chapter with considerable care, and 
was in this respect much superior to most of the other 
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Malayan writers of the period. WilkinsqiPs investigations 
have rendered obsolete m ueh of his information on the Malay 
form of government. Newbold was also incorrect at times 
in matters of detail, and his strong anti-Siamese prejudice 
occasionally obscured his judgment. With these exceptions 
a study of the records and other authorities has shown that 
on the whole he is a very reliable and valuable authority. 
Osborn, Captain Sherard, E. N., C.B. 

c * Quedah ; or S'trav Leaves from a Journal in Malayan 
Wafers," 

London .. .. . . . .. 185 7. 

Osborn in his preface says the hook is in the main a trans- 
cription of his diary for the years c. 1835-40, written in 
1850 while searching for Sir John Franklin. It presents a 
reliable and vivid picture of Malay piracy and the Kedah 
Kevolt of 1838, in whose suppression Osborn took part. 

Phillips, W. A. 

“ The Confederation of Europe, a Study of the European 
Alliance, 1813-1823.” 2nd ed. 

London .. .. .. .. . . 1920. 

Playfair, Colonel Sir II. L., H.M. Consul-General at Algiers. 
“ The Scourge of Christendom; Annals of British Relations 
with Algiers Prior to the French Conquest.” 

London . . . . . . ’ , . . . 1884. 

A detailed history of the Barbary Pirates, founded apparently 
on much documentary research., 

Popham, Captain (late Admiral) Sir Home. 

“A Description of Prince of Wales Island, in the Straights 
of Malacca; with its Real and Probable Advantages and 
Sources to Recommend it as a Marine Establishment.” 
London . . ■ ,>■;./ ■ /A/A/AA/. Ay 1805. 

Very valuable sand reliable for its account of the influence 
of the naval motive in the foundation of Penang. Popham 
took part in some of the events lie describes. 

Pryer, Mrs. W, B. 

“ A Decade in Borneo.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1894. 

Has a reliable description of the last days of Lanun piracy. 
Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford. 

“ The History of Java/* 2 vols. 

London . . , . ...... 181 A 

“ Statement of Services.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1824. 

Contains some valuable information on the foundation and 
early history of Singapore. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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Baffles, Lady 

“Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir Thomas 
Stamford Baffles, F. R. S. etc. particularly in the Govern- 
ment of Java, 1811-16, and of Beneoolen and its Dependencies, 
1817-24; with Details of the Commerce and Resources of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and Selections from has Correspondence/’ 
London . . . . . . . . . . 1830. 

"Useful because of its extracts from Raffles" papers. 

Bead, W.H. C.M.G., K.N.I: 

“Play and Politics,. Recollections, of Malaya.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1901. 

The book was published anonymously, hut it is known to have 
been written by Bead, who played an important part in the 
affairs of the Straits from 1841 to 1887 (Buckley, “Singa- 
pore,” I, 367-69). Bead was the agent of the Sultan of 
Johore from 1850 to 1877, and the hook contains an account 
of the Johore Succession. There is also a valuable chapter 
on the Chinese Societies in Singapore. 

Boss, J.D., 

“The Capital of a Little Empire; A Descriptive Study of a 
British Crown Colony in the Par East.” 

Singapore ( ?) . . . . . . . . 1898. 

Deals almost exclusively with the period since 1867. 

St. John, Horace. 

“ The Indian Archipelago, its History and Present State.” 

2 vote. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1853. 

The account of piracy is useful, hut badly arranged. 

St. John, Sir Spenser. 

“ Life in the Forests of the Far East,” 2 vols. 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1862. 

A very valuable and reliable account of Brunei, c. 1840-50. 
St. John became the Secretary of Rajah Brooke in 1848, in 
1855 he was appointed H. M. Counsul-General in Borneo 
and he also 'served at Labuan. While a staunch friend of 
Brooke, he was in no sense a blind partisan, but an impartial 
narrator. The work is based on his own diaries, and those 
of Sir Huge Low. 

“The Life of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, from his 
Personal Papers and Correspondence.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1879. 

An impartial and valuable account by one who had taken 

part in many of the events he described. In some minor 
points additional information is to be found in Miss Jacob’s 
“Life of Brooke.” 

Sainsbury, Miss E. B., ed. ; 

“ A Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India Company 
1640-43.” . 
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Intro, by V. Foster. 

Oxford . . . . . . . . . . 1909. 

Sains bury, W. N., ed. 

“ Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indies, China 
and Japan, 1513-1624.” 3 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. 1862-1818. 

Contain valuable introductions on early English trade with 
the East. 

Sehlegel, Gustave. 

a Thian Ti Hwui. The Hung League, or Heaven-Earth 
League, A Secret Society with the Chinese in China and 
India.” 

Batavia . . . . . . . . . . 1866. 

Pickering, who was well acquainted with the Hung League, 
considered that “ any European who Will take the trouble 
to thoroughly digest M. SchlegePs invaluable work. . . .will 
know more of the origin, ceremonies and ostensible objects 
of the Thien Ti Hui than nine out of ten of the Masters 
of Lodges in the Straits Settlements.” ( J.B.A.S.S.B. I, 64) ; 
and quoted it frequently in his own account. Sdilegel was 
the Chinese Interpreter to the Batavian Government, which 
turned over to him for the purpose of writing this book all 
the documents concerning the Hue seized -by* the Dutch 
police. Other documents were given him by Europeans and 
the information in Kewbold and other writers was also used. 
Owing to the fear of the Leage, Sehlegel could not obtain 
the assistance of a single Chinese. (Preface). The work is 
supplemented -by Pickering’s accounts (J.B.A.S.S.B., I and 
III) ; and together they form the mast complete and authori- 
tative description of the Triad Society which has yet appeared. 

Skeat, W. W., and Blagden, C. 0., 

“ Pagan Baces of -the Malay Peninsula.” 2 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1906. 

Smith, Vincent A., 

“ The Oxford History of India from the Earliest Times to 
the End of 1911.” 

Oxford . . . . . . . . . . 192-Ot. 

Steuart, A.F. 

A Short Sketch of the Lives of Francis and William Light, 
the Founders of Penang and Adelaide, with Extracts from their 
Journals.” 

London .. >. .. /. .. 1901. 

Brief, but accurate, except in two points; (1) the abortive 
negotiations of 1772, of which Steuart knew very little, and 
(2)> the Company’s relations wjith Kedah, wherein he is 
entirely untrustworthy. Contains many extracts from govern- 
ment records and Light’s papers. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Swettenham, Sir Frank, K.C.M.G., 

a British Malaya, ail Account' of. the Origin and Progress of 
British Influence in Malaya.” 4th ed. 

London . . . . .... . . 1920. 

An invaluable work, the combination of his own experience 
and of wide and accurate research. 

“ Malay Sketches.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1895. 

“ The Beal Malay : Pen Pictures” ; 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1900. 

Very valuable for an understanding of Malay character and 
the feudal type of society which prevailed before 1874. 

T-eniminek, C.J. 

Coup-d’oeil general sur les Possessions Xeerlan daises dans 
Fliide Ar'ehi pelagique.” 3 vols. 

Leyden .. .. .. .. 1846-49. 

A detailed description of the Dutch East Indies, based on the 
Dutch archives. It contains valubale information on piracy. 

Thomson, J.T., 

fC Some Glimpses into Life in the Far East.” 

London . . . . . . . . . . 1864. 

•‘A Sequel to Some Glimpses of Life in the Far East.” 
London . . . . . . . . . . 1865. 

Beminiscences, written fifteen years after the events they 
describe, of social life in the Straits during the thirties and 
forties. The descriptions are very vivid, and appears to be 
true. The chapters on the Company's administration how- 
ever are of dubious value, since Thomson’s bitter hatred of its 
rule coloured and distorted everything he wrote. 

Trapaud, E. 

“ A Short Account of Prince of Males Island, or Pulo 
Penang, in the East Indies.” 

London .. .. .. . . .. 1788. 

Vaughan J. D., 

"'The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the Straits 
Settlements.” 

Singapore . . . . . . . . 1879. 

The author was an ex-officer of the Company's navy who 
lived in the Straits from 1851 until 1891, when he was 
drowned at sea. From 1851 to 1869 he served at Penang 
and Singapore as Police Magistrate, Superintendent of Police, 
and Assistant. His work brought him into close contact 
with the Chinese, and his book contains much valuable first 
•hand information. He is inclined to take a more favourable 
view of the Hues than Pickering. 

Webster, C. 3v., 

V Congress of Vienna, 1814-15.” 

London .. .. . . .« 1920. 
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Peace Handbooks, Yol. XXIY ; issued by the Historical Sec- 
tion of the Foreign Office, 

Wilkes, C., H.S.X., 

“ Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition during 
the Years 1838-3 842” 5 vds and atlas. 

Philadelphia,.' • . . . . 1845 f . 

Wilkinson, B. J., and others. 

a Papers on Malay Subjects/’ 

Kualaj Luinjpur . . . . . . 1906-1915. 

A series of pamphlets, written and published by the orders of 
the Government of the Federated Malay States, for the infor- 
mation of Cadets and Civil Servants. The books deal with 
every phase of Malay life— government, law, history, customs, 
literature, arts and industries etc. 

They were edited by Wilkinson, who served in British Malaya 
until after he became Colonial Secretary of the Straits Settle- 
ments. lie wrote some of the pamphlets, while the reminder 
were written by members of the Civil Service in the Malay 
States. The books embody the results of a century of in- 
vestigation and axe exceedingly reliable. The volume on the 
history of the Peninsula is based on a careful study of the 
Dutch, Malay and British records. 

Wright, A., 

“ Early English Adventurer's in the East;'’ 

London .. . .. ... .. , . . 1917. 

A valuable account of English trade in the East in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Annesley of Surat and his Times ; the True Story of the 
Mythical Wesley Fortune.” 

London .. . 1918. 

Wright A., and Eeid, T.H., 

u The Malay Peninsula, a Record of British Progress in the 
Middle East.” 

London . .. . . 1912. 


1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 


APPENDIX. 

By C. 0. Blagdex. M.A ., D. Lilt., 

Malay Documents relating to the Waning War. 

Introductory Note. 

The Malay documents here collected throw considerable light 
on the events which led to the outbreak of hostilities between 
Nailing and the East India Company. The real ultimate cause- 
of the trouble was undoubtedly the peculiar status of Nailing. In 
the eyes of the 'Company it was a vassal territory, whose ruler 
owed his position entirely to delegation from them; and that is the 
true historical and technically legal view, as is amply proved by 
the Dutch treaty of 1641 as well as by the British one of 1801. 
But in the eyes of Menangkabau and Malay inhabitants of Nailing 
their Penghulu, who with his four heads of clans or Sukus, was the 
de facto ruler of the territory in ail general matters of internal 
administration, was invested with the attributes of sacrosanetity 
with which Malay rulers are credited,* and he belonged to a 
family that had given rulers to Nailing for a considerable time. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that though the Company was 
entitled to impose its will on the Penghulu, within the full limits 
of his engagements, it might have been well advised to exercise 
a more careful and skilful diplomacy in' the process. As to that 
matter, the tone and tenour of their correspondence with him need 
comment. Purther, although it cannot be denied that the Peng- 
hulu showed contumacy, he was at the beginning of the long drawn 
out dispute merely holding on to the rights secured to Nailing by 
the treaty of 1801 ; it was the Company that was endeavouring 
to abrogate those rights. Their objects were primarily financials 
After the definite establishment of British rule in Malacca in 
1825 the Company’s officials proceeded to look into ways and 
means. Ultimately they bought out most of the titlie impro- 
priators” of Malacca, and made a pretty poor bargain of it. 
They hoped to get the Naming tithe at a cheaper rate. It had. 
been expressly waived in the treaties of 1641 and 1801 but the- 
theoretical right to it might be regarded as still subsisting find 
held in reserve. In the event, the process of acquiring it cost 
the Company, in all probability, a good deal more thau the fee- 
simple value, at that period, of all the lands of Naning. Of the 
moral aspect of the transaction it is unnecessary to speak. ■ 

The arbitrary attitude of the Company’s officials’ is suf- 
ficiently illustrated by the way in which they handled the final 
dispute, whereon they elected to proceed to extremities. Among 

* Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements- 
in the Straits of Malacca, YoL I, p. 223. 
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Hie tithe impropriators was cue finche’ Burin, who owned the 
tithes of a tract of land in Malacca territory bordering on the 
Nailing frontier and duly marked in a map contained in Moor’s 
Notices of the Indian Archipelago (Singapore, 1837) facing p. 
*247. His right to collect the tithes had been commuted for an 
annual payment of 170 Sicea rupees.* But he must have been 
■also the owner of a hawasan or occupancy holding, probably within 
the lands over which he had owned the tithes, and certainly also 
adjacent to the Nailing border, and his rights in that capacity 
remained, of course, unimpaired by the commutation of his right 
to tithes. There were other landowners similarly situated, one of 
whom (a member of the de Wind family) possessed occupancy 
holdings at least down to the period 1890-94 within the limits 
of the very large area of which his ancestor J. B. de Wind had. 
been tithe impropriator. In October 1830 Snrin complained to 
the Resident Councillor that the P&nghulu of Naning’s men 
had trespassed on his land and taken fruit from his duku trees, 
whereupon the Resident Councillor required the P'enghulu .to 
ascertain the facts, and, if they were as stated, make restitution, 
adding that even if the land were on Nailing territory it was 
nevertheless under the jurisdiction of the British Crown, a remark 
entirely irrelevant to the merits of the case. The Penghulu 
promptly replied claiming that the trees in question were not 
on Burin’s land at all but on land which had been for a long time 
in his own possession and that he had taken no dukus belonging 
to Burin, the land being within the Nailing frontier. 

Here was a claim of right and a plain issue of fact. One 
would have thought that the Besident Councillor’s next step 
would be to have an enquiry made on the spot or at least to 
take the evidence of witnesses intimately acquainted with the 
local circumstances. Instead of that, he proceeded to bully the 
P'enghulu and entered into a hectoring and acrimonious corres- 
pondence containing threats of punishment and eventual deposi- 
tion; and it is only weeks later that we get a hint that some local 
enquiry, of a quite ex parte nature, was attempted, the results of 
which are not stated. The Besident Councillor’s main argument, 
apart from threats, was that the Malacca Government records 
proved Burin to have an ancient lidding, a fact which the Peng- 
Jialu had never denied and which was beside the point: the issue 
was, were the disputed fruit trees on that holding, or not? In 
short, anything more unjudicial than the Resident Councillor’s 
procedure in this matter can hardly be imagined. The upshot 
was the first campaign against Nailing in August 1831, which was 
-carried on with such ineptitude that it failed miserably. The 
.second campaign begun in January 183$, retrieved at any rate 

* Journal of the It. A . S., Straits Branch (1884), No. XIII, p. 196, 
(Appendix p. xxviii). The commutation took effect as from the 1st of July 
1827. (Newbolcl, op. eit., Vol. I, p. 162). 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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the military reputation of the Company. The fullest account of 
these operations is given in Begbie's The Malayan Peninsula, pp* 
163-260, 

There is probably no one alive now who was living in Nailing 
or Malacca during that war, but in 1895 an old Malay woman, in 
the witness-box of the Alor Gajah police court, by way of giving 
an approximate statement of 'her age, told me that as a child she- 
had been taken by her parents into the jungle on account of the- 
panic caused by the British invasion. This would probably refer 
to the second campaign, as in the first one the panic was mainly 
on the other side. 

The Malay documents here appended and abstracted form 
part of a large collection extending down to July 1853, but after 
August 1845 they consist mostly of short formal letters to peng- 
hulus of Malacca villages ordering them to bring parties or 
witnesses to attend the courts. Only the earlier ones are of his- 
torical interest ; and I have confined the present selection to those 
which seemed to have a direct bearing on the affairs of Nailing, 
and particularly on the origin and conduct of the Namng war. 
The documents are in book form, written in the Arabic character,, 
and were evidently copied a long time ago from a file of Malay 
correspondence in the office of the Resident Councillor at Malacca.. 
The collection was presented, probably about thirty years ago, 
to the late Archdeacon Dunkerley, at one time chaplain at Malacca, 
by his Malay munshi. With the Archdeacon's permission, given 
some years after his retirement from the Straits, I copied the more 
interesting documents, hoping to be able to use them eventually 
as an Appendix to a work on the history of the times. The- 
occasion having now arrived, I am glad to have been permitted, 
to avail myself of it. At the time I must here record my great 
indebtedness to my lamented friend the Archdeacon, and also to* 
his widow, who was good enough to allow me to retain the Malay 
originals, which were still in my possession at the time of the 
Archdeacon's death, and perhaps I may be permitted to inscribe 
this Appendix to his memory. 

Documents. 

I. 

16 July 1801, Lieutenant-Colonel Aldwell Taylor, British 
Resident and Commandant, Malacca, to Raja Merah Dol 
Safid of Naning. 

Appointing Dol Safid to be Captain* over all the Meriang- 
kabhu!; Malay, and other inhabitants of Naning and its 
dependencies, subject to the suzerainty of the Company at Malacca, 

* Captain is also the title given to the principal chief of Naning in the- 
Butch treaty of 1641. It had probably been taken over from Portuguese- 
times. 
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and directing him to carry out any instructions lie might receive 
from the Resident in Council or the Resident alone on pain of 
annulment of the present investiture. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Aldwell Taylor Gobernador Command ant 
yang semayam di-atas takhta kerajaan kota negeri Melaka yang 
di-atas Raja Merah Dol •Sahel* yang tetap di-dalam Waning 

Kita menyatakan ya-itu-lah yang menjadi keperehayaan ka- 
pada bangsa Inggeris dengan tiada keehelaan-nya lag! dengan 
kepandaiaii maka kitapun mengangkat-lah dengan penguasaaii 
kita meletakkan ka-pada pangkat Ivapitan atas sakalian f bangsa 
Menangkabau dan Melayu dan barang sa-bagai-nya di-dalam tanab 
Nailing serta taalok-nya sakalian yang di-ha wah taalok Melaka 
tanah Ivompeni Inggeris datang-lah dia dari-pada knasa kita 
dengan kebesaran yang patut atas sakalian orang Menangkabau 
dan barang sa-bagai-nya dan sakalian-nya itu liendak-lah memberi 
hormat clan mulia balk yang haclzir baik yang datang. 

Demikian lagi Ivapitan hendak-lah berlengkap dan bersedia 
serta datang jua sa-snatu perentah dan idzin dari-pada pehak 
sinja azadij ya-itu Gobernador dengan segala hakim-nya serta yang 
dari-pada Tuan sendiri sa-lama ada-nya di-sini ta’dapat tiada 
apabila tiada juga mengikut sia-sia-lah sahaja ini 

Maka kitapun memberi tapak tangan serta chap di-dalam 
kota Melaka surat ini terkarang ka-pada tarikh enam belas hari 
bulan July tahun sa-ribu dulapan-ratus k satu sanat 18*01 ya-itu 
hijrat sa-ribu dua-ratus enam-belas empat hari bulan Rabihi-1- 
awal sanat 1216. Tamat. , 

16 July 1801. Treaty entered into by Lieutenant-Colonel 

' Aldwell Taylor, British Resident and Commandant,. 
Malacca, (on behalf of the Governor of Madras) with 
Seri Raja Merah Dol Sahd, Lela Hulubalang, Orang 
Kaya Keehi*, Membangun Ivaya, Maharaja Nan Ivaya T 
and Maulana Garang, chiefs of Nailing, to be voluntarily 
sworn to. 


f Or segala, or segala sakalian : the one word is written over the* 



+ ^3}\ W- Evidently corrupt; possibly representing Sinyor 
Rade[n], 11 Councillors ? 7 f 
1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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(Summary.)* 

Art. 1. The Captain and chiefs in the name of all the in- 
habitants of Naning voluntarily swear allegiance and obedience 
to the British Euler, the Governor -and Council of Madras, the 
Resident and officials of Malacca, and their successors, rejecting 
all previous engagements to the prejudice of the Company. 

Art. 2. Menangkabaus or Malays disobeying the orders of 
the Resident or his officials are to be delivered up by the Captain 
to Malacca for punishment. 

Art. 8. The Captain, chiefs, and inhabitants of Nailing 
according to former custom paid a tithe of rice, paddy, and fruit 
to the Company, but in view of their poverty it shall suffice for 
the Captain or one of the chiefs to come once a year to Malacca 
in token of submission and pay half a kovan of paddy. 

Art. 4. Inhabitants of Naning desiring to go to Malacca, are 
required to have passes with the Captain -s ' chap, and similarly 
inhabitants of Malacca shall he required to have passes signed by 
the Shahbandar (by order of the Resident) or else they shall be 
sent back; but inhabitants of Malacca provided with passes can 
settle in Naning as cultivators, planting betel, etc., conforming 
themselves to local usage like other inhabitants. 

Art. 5. All tin brought from Seri Menanti, Sungai TJjong, 
and Riembau, etc., to Naning is to be sent to the Company at 
Malacca, payable at the rate of 44 dollars per hahara of 800 katis, 
to be paid in Surat rupees. 

Art. 6. All Surplus pepper exported from Nailing is to be 
-delivered to the Company at 12 dollars per bahara. 

Art. 7. The Captain, chiefs, and people of Nailing must not 
trade with people of other States, but bring all their goods down 

* The English text of this document is printed as No. CXXXYIII in 
AitehisoiRs Treaties, Engagements and Sanads (1909), Vol. II, pp. 465-68, 
and agrees substantially with the Malay text (which latter is not, however, 
a very good specimen of a translation). In the English text the names of 
the Malay parties are badly garbled. But it would seem to follow from it 
that the Orang Kay a Kechi 3 was called Musih (perhaps for Musa), the 
Membangun Kaya was named Konehil, and the Maharaja Nan Kaya 
was Sumuna (probably Sumun). The names of the signatories at the end 
are given under the forms 1 1 Dholl Syed, Belal Moron, Kantjiiil, Soemoen, 
and Moulana Gunan.” From a comparison of these various names and 
titles with the information given by Newbold ( Political and Statistical 
Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca , "Vol. I, p. 
238) and Begbie (The Malayan Peninsula , p. 148) it appears that the 
heads of the sulcus or clans (themselves commonly called Sukus for short) 
were the Orang Kaya Kechi J (Mungkal), the Membangun Kaya (Tiga 
Batu) the Maharaja Nan Kaya (Semelenggang). The head of the Anak 
Malacca was the Dato J Andika, and it does not seem clear that they were 
represented at the signing of the treaty. Newbold (op. eit., Yol. II, pp. 
454 - 59 ) also gives the English text of this treaty, with slight variations in 
the names of the parties. 
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the Malacca river, and not down the Penajeh (i.e. the Linggi 
river), on pain of fines and severe penalties.* 

Art. 8. If any of the chiefs resigns or dies, a qualified 
successor shall be proposed and come to Malacca, but not appointed 
pending the order of Government, which may appoint whom it 
wishes. 

Art. 9. Runaway slaves of the Company or of Malacca in- 
habitants escaping to Xaning shall be immediately arrested and 
taken to Malacca, for which a payment of 10i dollars a head only 
shall be made. 

Art, 10. For runaway Xaning slaves escaping to Malacca 
desiring to become Christians compensation shall be made to the 
owners of half their value as assessed by a Committee of two to be 
appointed by the Resident, 

Art. 11. Anyone taking Ghristiari free persons or slaves of 
Malacca away, whether by force or with their consent, and selling 
them to Muslims or with a view to their circumcision or conversion, 
shall forfeit his life and goods. 

Art. 12-. All runaway Malacca slaves then in Xaning are 
to be delivered up to the Resident at Malacca. 

Art, 13. The Captain and chiefs in the name of all the 
inhabitants of Xaning swear on the Koran to observe all the 
foregoing provisions and to arrest and deliver to the Company 
for punishment anyone transgressing them. — -Signed, and sealed 
with the Company’s Seal. 

Sworn to in the Fort of Malacca, 16 July 1801. 

(The form of oath includes a promise to obey any future orders 
faithfully as loyal vassals), 

Perjanjian Sinyor Colonel Aldwell Taylor Go[be]rnador Com- 
mandant yang semayam di-atas takhta kerajaan kota negeri Melaka 
dengan segala hakim-nya member! surat ka-pada Seri Raja Merah 
Kapitan Dof l] Sadd dengan Lela Hulubalang dan Orang Kaya 
Keehi’ dan Membangun Kaya dan Maharaja Xan Kaya dengan 
Maulana Garang pengetua di-Xaning dengan segala daerah-nya 
memberi sumpah dengan suka-nya 

Perkara yang pertama 

Kapitan dengan penghulu yang tua-tua dengan nama segala 
orang Xaning sudah-lah bersumpah dengan snka-nya dengan 
takhta kebesaran Tuan Besar di-Inggeris lagi dengan Tuan 
General di-Madras dengan segala hakim-nya lagi dengan 
Go[be]rnador dengan segala hakim-nya di-Melaka kemudian 
jikalau orang lain datang memerentah demikian juga tiada berubah 
jikalau dengan hati betul keperchavaan maka masing-masing itu 

* The English text has, “on pain of forfeiting their lives and pro- 
perty .* 7 It also penalises 4 ‘holding any communication with such inland 
nation. * * , 
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berbuat taalok-nya ka-pada taklita kebesaran di-Inggeris suAah 
nienjadi keperchayaan maka hendak-lah segala orang itu memegang 
perkataan-nya ata-s taalok-nya ka-pada Kompeni maka segala 
orang itu jikalau bercherai-cherai dudok-nya atari bersama-sama 
perkataan yang telah di-ikrarkan itu jangan berubah ka-pada bati 
lagi hendak-lah segala orang itu muafakat- bertegoh-tegoh dengan 
suatu kata seperti berhadapkan liati ka-pada Allah dan Rasul -nya 
jangan berubah dari-pada hati yang suehi seperti perjanji.au dahulu 
sudali di-perbuat perniagaan ka-pada. tempat lain bersakutu dengan 
Kompeni menjadi kerugian sekarang buangkan-lah pekerjaan itu 

Perkara yang kedua 

tiap-tiap segala orang Kanin g dari-pada anak Menangkabau 
atau anak Melayu jikalau melalui ordi Siiiyor Gofbejrnador dengan 
segala hakim seperti yang tersebut itu maka hendak-lah Kapitan 
dengan segala penghulu bawa orang itu ka-Melaka ka-pada Siiiy or 
Go[be’)rnador akan di-beri. (u pal 1 -nya) hukum-hya* 

Perkara yang ketiga 

Kapitan dengan segala penghulu serta orang yang dudok di- 
Kaning dari-pada Menangkabau dan Melayu membayar ka-pada 
Kompeni beras padi atau buah-buahan ka-pada adat dahulu sa- 
puloh satii maka kita sudali dengar dan kita lihat orang itu banyak 
miskin maka segala hakim berkata ka-pada Kapitan atari sa-orang 
penghulu di-surolikan ka-pada sa-tahun sa-kali datang mengbadap 
tanda taalok-nya seraya membayar padi tengah koyan ka-pada . 
pertama tananian-nya jadi itu 

Perkara yang keempat 

segala orang yang dudok di-Xaning yang masing-masing yang 
dudok ka-pada kampong. halaman-nya jika orang itu liendak ka- 
Melaka hendak-lah dengan suatu tanda idzin suatu surat dari-pada 
Kapitan dengan ehap-nya supaya di-tun jokkan surat itu ka-pada 
Shahbandar demikian lagi jikalau orang Melaka liendak dudok 
di-Xaning hendak-lah dengan suatu tanda surat dari-pada Shah- 
bandar dengan tapak tangan-nya dengan ordi Sinyor Go[be]rnador 
supaya di-tun jokkan ka-pada Kapitan jikalau tiada dengan tanda 
yang demikian jikalau orang Melaka cli-suroh ia pnlang ka-Melaka 
dan jikalau ia orang Xaning cli-suroh pulang ka-Xaning yang 
sudali beroleh pula dan jikalau orang Melaka yang pergi dudok 
ka-Xaning yang sridah beroleh idzin. boleh ia da pat suatu tempat 
akan berbuat kebun-nya bertanam sireh atau barang sa-bagai di- 
tanam-nya seperti adat orang sakalian berkebun demikian-lah adat 
perentah-nya 

Perkara yang kelima 

lagi Kapitan dengan penghulu sudah berkata hendak berjaga 
timah yang datang dari Seri Menanti dan Suiigai XJjong dan dari 
Bembaii dataug ka-Xaning atau dari tempat-tempat Jain anak 

* ™ s last is written under the former, presumably as a correction. 
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Perkara yang keenam 

lagi sudah kata lada semua yang keluar di-Naning jikalau 
ada sa-kira-kira boleh banyak atau terlebeh sedikit di-bawa clan 
di-beri. harga-nya pada sa-bahara dua-belas rial 

Perkara yang ketujoh 

Ivapitan deiigan penghulu dengan segala orang Nailing tiada 
boleh berniaga dengan orang clari negeri lain lagi hendak-lah 
senma-nya jualan-nya dan perni agaan-nya di-ba wa-nya liilir dari 
Snngai Melaka jangan di-bawa ka-pada Snngai 'Pen a j eh berniaga 
dan tiada boleh herjual beli dengan orang lain negeri sahaja cli- 
larang-lali sa-kali jikalau dapat orang bagitu di-denda barang- 
barang-nya la* [sic] kena hukum di-atas berat-nya 

Perkara yang kedulapan 

lagi Ivapitan dengan penghulu berkata kalau suatu penghulu 
datang ka-pada masa ia keluar atau pada hal mati maka hendak- 
lah pada antara itu barang yang ada lebeh pengetahnan-nya yang 
terclekat Ivapitan datang ka-Melaka ka-pada Sinyor Gro[be ]rnador 
dengan segala hakim tetapi orang itu tiada boleh di-namai Ivapitan 
karna belum boleh ordi Sinyor Go[be]rnador dengan segala hakim 
maka barang siapa yang hendak di-jadikan-nya 

Perkara yang kesembilan 

barang siapa hamba Ivombeni atau hamba-hamba orang di- 
Melaka yang lari pergi ka-Naning a-tau ka-pacla segala daerah-nya 
maka Ivapitan dengan penghulu dengan segala orang di-tangkap 
segera sa-orang pun tiada boleh berchulas hendak-lah membawa 
orang itu ka-Melaka ka-pada tuan-nya di-beri upah-nya sa-kali 
sahaja sa-puloh rial 

Perkara yang kesapuloh 

segala hamba orang dari Nailing yang lari ka-Melaka hendak 
niasok Serani tuan-nya dapat sa-tengah harga-nya jika laki-laki 
atau perempuan demikian-lah adat-nya lagi Sinyor Go[be]rnador 
memberi ordi ka-pada dua orang Ivometirf berapa patut harga-nya 
hamba itu maka di-beri sa-tengah harga-nya 

Perkara yang kesabelas 

lagi barang siapa membawa 'Serani anak merdeheka atau hamba 
orang di-Melaka cli-bawa-nya dengan keras-nva atau dengan suka- 
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sungai-surigai hendak daya upayakan bawa ka-Naning di-hantarkan 
herbetul ka-Melaka ka-pada Kompeni maka orang yang empunya 
timah itu pada sa-hahara tiga-ratus kati akan di-beri harga-nya 
empat-puloh empat rial dengan tunai di-beri rupiah Surati 
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Ti va mi lit a b'awa maka di-jual-nya ka-pada orang Islam atau 
h&idak di-khatankan-nva atau ka-pada lain bangsa agama jikalau 
orang yang membawa itu akan kesalahan-nya hilang-iah* badan- 
nya orang tuaf dengan segala barang-barang-nya piui hilang-Iah 
sa-kali 

Perkara yang keduabelas 

maka segala yang tersebut itu Kapitan dengan penghu lu sudah 
berkata dengan segala orang Naning bagaimana sudah sumpah 
dahulu itu hendak-lah di-pulangkan ’segala hamba orang yang lari 
dari Melaka yang ada di-sana semua-nya hendak-lah di-bawa ka- 
Melaka pada Sinyor Go[be]rnador di-serahkan-nya 

Perkara yang ketigabelas 

Kapitan dengan segala penghulu dengan nama segala orang 
Kaning sudah bersumpah pacla Ivuran al-adzim hendak niemegang 
tegoh penchobaan dari Sinyor yang bergelar General dengan segala 
hakim-nya barang siapa tiada menurut ordi ini di-tangkap orang 
itu di-serahkan ka-pada Kompeni snpaya dapat di-denda barang 
sa-patut-nya memberi kuat ordi ini maka memfoubohkan tapak 
tangan di-atas kertas ini dengan chap Kompeni Inggeris 

demikian-lah yang di-kerjakaii bersumpah di-dalam biehara 
besar di-dalam kota negeri Melaka ka-pada tarikh enam-belas hari 
bulan July sanat 1801 ya-itu ka-pada tarikh empat hari buian 
Eabi‘u-l-awal sanat 1216. 

kita Kapitan dengan tua-tua sudah berchakap bersumpah akan 
ganti segala penghulu dengan nama segala orang Kaning akan 
baik ka-pada kita dengan segala orang karna Tuan Besar di- 
Inggeris dengan Tuan Besar Kompeni di-Inggeris dengan Tuan 
General serta hakim di-Madras dengan Tuan Go [be]rnador dengan 
segala hakim di-dalam negeri Melaka dari-pada. betul hati dengan 
keperehayaan-nya di-beri-nya ordi ini apabila datang lagi ordi 
yang lian itu pun hendak-lah di-pegang dengan hati yang suehi 
tegoh-tegoh kita sakalian-nya akan jadi hati betul pada taalok ka- 
pada Tuan-tuan itu. 

III. 

30 April 1825, Walter Sewell Craeroft, Resident, Malacca, 
to the Penghulu of Kaning. 

Informing the Penghulu of the writer’s arrival at Malacca and the 
transfer of the settlements from 'Dutch to British sovereignty, 
an event to be notified to the neighbouring rulers ; and enclosing 
a letter to be forwarded to Raja Ali, Yang di-pertuan [Muda] of 
Rembau, by the hand of some trustworthy person of Kaning, who 
was to be instructed to convey the reply thereto to Malacca. 
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Bahawa ini surat dari-pada Tiian Baja Mister Walter Oraeroft 
Yang di-pertuan negeri Melaka serta dengan daerah-nya datang 
ka-pada Penghulu Yaning Baja Merah 

kenvudian clari-pada i'tn hendak-lah ketahui Penghulu ahwal 
kita -sekarang telah tiba-lah kita ka-Melaka .serta menerima negeri 
ini dari-pada orang Welandah serta menaikkan bendera Inggeris 
yang mnlia di-dalam Melaka 

oleh sebab itu rnaka ada-lah kita berkirim snrat ka-pada 
segala raja-raja yang hampir menyatakan hal yang sad ah sarnpai 
di-dalam Melaka 

shahadan ada sa-puehok snrat kita ka-pada Baja Ali Yang 
di-pertuan negeri Bembau va-itu sudah kita hantarkan bersama- 
sania dengan surat ini ka-pada Penghulu maka hendak-lah Peng- 
hulu surohkan sa-orang yang baik dari-pada Yaning membawa 
pergi snrat itu sampaikan ka-pada Baja Ali Yang di-pertuan 
Bembau sa-telah itu siapa-siapa yang Pengliulu surohkan ka- 
Bembau itu hendak-lah ia kembali hilir datang ka-pada kita serta 
membawa surat balasan dari-pada Yang di-pertuan Baja Ali itu 
intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini di-dalam negeri Melaka ka-pada sa-belas 
hari bulan Eamadzan sanat 1240 ya-itu tiga puloh Bari bulan 
April sanat 1825. 

IV. 

8 Shawal 1240' (26 or 27 May 1825) : Walter Sewell Oraeroft, 
Resident, Malacca, in conference with the Pengliulu and 
Sukus of Yaning at Malacca. 

Laying down the boundary of Yaning with the territories subject 
to Johore* and Bembau, and instructing the Penghulu and Sukus 
to guard the boundary as being the limits of the territory delivered 
to the Company by the Dutch Commissioners (under the treaty 
of 1824) and neither to transgress those limits themselves nor 
allow any other persons to transgress them. 

Bahwa ka-pada dewasa ini Penghulu Yaning .Baja Merah serta 
keempat <Suku Yaning sudah datang ka-Melaka berjumpa dengan 
kita ya-itu Tuan MisterWalter Sewell Cracroft Yang di-pertuan 
negeri Melaka serta dengan segala daerah-nya 

sa-bermula maka ada-lah kita sudah menyatakan ka-pada 
Penghulu serta keempat Suku dari-pada hal segala bichara negeri 
Inggeris di-Yaning yang baharu ini yang di-terima oleh kita 
dari-pada Tuan Ivomi t saris Maharaja Welandah maka ini-lah 
sempadan antara tanah Kompeni Inggeris dengan tanah yang 

* This document treats Joliol as being still under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Johore. Apart from this, Yaning did not border on the 
territory of Johore at all. Cf, Aitehison, op. cit. 7 Vol. II, pp. 491-93 (CLT, 
CLII). 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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di-bawah perentah Sultan Johore dan Baja serta orang rang' 
memerentah di-dalam negeri Bembau 

pertama dan Gunong Ledang jalan sa-belah matahari masok 
sampai sa-belah utara Bukit Belangkang* dari-pada jalan sampai 
sa-belah utara Bukit Batang Melaka dan dari sana jalan sampai 
sa-belah utara Bukit Putus dan dari-pada Bukit Putus sampai 
jalan Dusun Sungga dan Dusun Gapohf dan Dusun Feringgi dan 
dari-pada Dusun Feringgi jalan sampai TainpangJ Tengah dan 
dari sana jalan sampai kaki Gunong di-Bembau sa-Jauh-nya 
sampai kaki Gunong 'Kendongg ya-itu di-tengah Gunong Besar 
itu dan dari-pada kaki Gunong Kendong§ jalan sa-belah utara 
Lanjut Manis dan Bumenia Chondong dan Paya(h) Belaniai|| 
jalan sampai sa-belah utara Bukit JelutongT; di-tepi Kuala 
Merebau dan dari-pada Kuala Merebau itu hilir Sungai Besar 
ada-nya 

shahadan lagi maka segala jalan itu yang tersebut di-atas 
sa-belah utara Bukit Belangkang** sampai ka-pada Kuala Merebau 
dan hilir Sungai Besar sampai clekat Bamuan China Kecliil itu-lah 
sempadan tanah Kompeni di-Kanlng maka ini-lah surat di-beri 
oleh kita ka-pada Penghulu serta keempat Suku Naning menitab- 
kan di-atas Penghulu dengan keempat Suku Naning meniinggu 
sempadan itu dengan sa-baik-baik dari-pada sebab segala tanah 
dan kampong-kampong yang di-dalam sempadan itu ka-pada sa- 
belah Naning dan Melaka itu-lah ada negeri behormat Kompeni 
Inggeris seperti yang sudah di-serah oleh Maharaja Nederland 
yang maha-mulia ka-pada Maharaja Inggeris yang maha-mulia 
di-dalam perjanjian yang sudah terbuat di-dalam negeri Eropah 
dan segala negeri itu ada di-dalam perentah negeri Melaka dari 
dalmlu dan sudah di-serah ka-pada kita ikut peta yang sudah 
terkarang oleh Tuan Kimisaris Maharaja Nederland 

maka ini-lah surat bertitah ka-pada Penghulu Naning dengan 
keempat Suku menunggu sempadan itu dengan damai serta 
muhabat dengan .segala penghulu-penghulu Sultan Johore dan 

• ^ 
t ^ Keparf 

$ jlc Tampin? 

§ 

ii 

** yTi 
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Baja Bembau dan orang besar-besar Bembau seperti adat negeri 
yang, berdamai sahabat bersahabat dan jangan-lah Penghulu dengan 
pmpat Suku Nailing melampaui* p-eraitah daxi-pada isempadan 
Kompeni seperti yang tersebut di-atas ini 

dan j an gan Penghulu dengan empat Suku membenarkan lain 
orang nielampani* perentah-nya dari-pada sempadan Kompeni itu- 
lah ada-nya tamat 

tennaktnb di-dalam negeri Melaka ka-pada tarikh dua-puloh 
delapan hari bulan «Shawal sanat 1240 

V. 

2 Dzu-l-hijali 1240 (18 or 19 July 1825). Walter Cracroffc, 
Resident* Malacca, to the Penghnlu and Sukus of Nairmg. 

Acknowledging the receipt of the commission of investiture granted 
to the Penghnlu by Col. Taylor and •criticising it a,s being in 
various respects tyrannical and at variance with the character of 
British administration, reciting that the Penghnlu and Sukus had 
come to Malacca and again sworn allegiance to the British Crown 
and that they and all the inhabitants of Nailing were now British 
subjects just as much as the writer and entitled to the same rights 
and liberties as the inhabitants of Malacca and other British 
possessions; giving the Penghulu and Sukus the right to ad- 
minister Nailing according to law and ancient custom not at 
variance with freedom and justice, such as all British subjects 
enjoyed; reciting that according to ancient custom the Company, 
as the owner of the land, was entitled to the tithe, but that as the 
Penghulu and Sukus bore the expenses of the administration they 
should he allowed to retain two-thirds of the revenue collected 
and send the remaining third to Malacca to the Company’s treasury, 
either in dollars or in tin, pending the decision of the Governor- 
General of India; repudiating any desire to obtain an excessive 
revenue, in view of the poverty of the inhabitants, and recommen- 
ding the Penghulu and Sukus to adjust the taxes on a moderate 
scale so as to encourage settlement and agriculture; forbidding 
the levying of tolls on persons bringing goods from other States 
through Nailing until the writer’s permission should be given, 
.and requiring that they should be assisted in their difficulties and 
allowed to buy and sell freely; requesting that the inhabitants near 
the Nailing boundaries be informed of the position of the bounda- 
ries as laid down in the preceding letter, so that disputes might 
be avoided; remarking on the scantiness of settlement and culti- 
vation in the western corner of Nailing and recommending that 
steps should be taken to develop that section in view of its 
facilities for the sending of produce by ; water to Malacca : and 


* Grig;, has 

.1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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generally wishing success to the Waning administration in the 
development and just government of the country. 

Bahwa ini surat kaseh sayang yang tiada berkeputusan dari-pada 
kita Tuan Mister Waiter Craeroft Yang di-pertuan negeri Melaka 
serta dengan segala daerah-nya ka-pada Baja Merab Penghulu 
Naning serta dengan empat suku Naning yang ada dengan selamat 
sentosa-nya amin 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-lah kita sudah terima dari- 
pada Kapitan Melayu surat perentah yang di-perbuat oleh Tuan 
(Monel Taylor yang di-titahkan di-atas Penghulu serta keempat 
Suku dengan segala orang Nailing itu maka dari-pada fasal suiat 
itu sudah terbuat tatkala masa orang Inggeris sudah ambil Melaka 
dari-pada Welandah dengan keras maka banyak perkara di-dalam 
surat itu pada pendapat kita ada banyak keras dan aniaya di-atas 
orang dan bersalahan dengan perentah hukum Inggeris dan hukum 
Melaka juga maka pada ketika ini segala negeri yang taalok ka- 
pada Melaka ya-itu di-dalam sempadan peta yang di-beri ka-pada 
kita oleh Mister Panson* ya-itu Ivoniisaris pada perentah 
Welandah ketika ini sudah menjadi negeri Inggeris dan Penghulu 
serta keempat Suku-pim sudah datang ka-Melaka berjumpa dengan 
kita serta sudah meimunpah di-atas Koran al-adzim ka-pada 
Maharaja yang bertakhta kerajaan yang kemuliaan di-negeri 
Inggeris maka ketika ini Penghulu serta empat Suku dengan 
segala orang-orang di-dalam Naning sudah menjadi ravat negeri s- 
Inggeris sa-umpama kita juga segala hak dan kebebasan yang 
patui ka-pada orang haik sudah di-inempunyai [sic \ oleh orang 
Naning seperti orang Melaka dan segala daerah negeri-negeri yang 
di-bawah perentah kerajaan Inggeris maka boleh Penghulu dengan 
empat Suku Naning perentah di-atas segala orang yang ada dudok 
pada masa ini atau yang datang dudok di-dalam jajahan Naning 
boleh-lah Penghulu dengan empat- Suku memerentah atas segala 
orang-orang itu dengan adil iknt- seperti undang-undang dan adat 
dahulu kala yang tiada berseliseh. dengan bebasan dan keadilan 
yang nyata ka-pada segala manusia mempunyai orang di-bawah 
bendera Inggeris 

dan dari-pada fasal hasil yang keluar dari-pada negeri Naning 
pada zaman dahulu-dahulu adat-nya satu dari-pada sa-puloh 
pulang ka-pada Kompeni yang mempunyai tanah itu maka akan 
Penghulu dan empat Suku Naning itu ada belanja perentah negeri 
dan dari-pada basil itu bahagi tiga dua bahagi pulang ka-pada 
Penghulu dan Suku Naning supaya boleh belanja perentah negeri 
dan sa-bahagi ]agi hendak-lah Penghulu hantarkan ka-pada enam- 
enam bulan sa-kali ka-Melaka ka-pada k Liza nab Kompeni balk 
dengan ringgit atau dengan timah sementara sampai kesukaan 
Governor General Benggala yang maha mulia 
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shahadan dari-pada basil itu Mta mengetahui akanltal orang 
Xaning tiada daya npaya akan men] ad 1 kekayaan ■ ■ ■ , \ 1 
kehendak kita mengerasi sangat atas orapg ray^-rayal nmka^toe 
Penolmlu dengan empat suku membicharakan ha) itn d^b al) 
kemurahan ka-pada ketika ini snpaya boleh segala oraug Meniyu 
datano - dndok berhimpun di-bawah poliharaau perentah 
membuat bendang dan kebun dan segala jenis pemmgaan ntn 0 an 
kebebasan dan kesenangan _ . ' « X . 

sbahadan lagi dari-pada fasal segala orang dari-pada negen 
di-hulu seperti Johore dan Eembau dan Pahang dan Terengganu 
dan lain-lain yang mengikut jalan X'amng dengan membawa 
daeangan datang ka-Melaka jangan-lali Pengbulu mengambd 
barang suatu apa hasil dan cliukai atau kharajat atari hadia 
Ta ncr besarf dari-pada orang itu sementara mendapat ltkni dar.- 
pacla kita tetapi hendak-lah toloug menolong dari-pada barang 
Lkar sakat mereka itu sa-lama 1a datang dengan baik^dan tiada 
bSmhhan dengan rayat-rayat orang di-dalam negen segala yang 
k^SXvalS atau ia kehendak beli di-jalan di-dalam Xanmg 
biarkan-lah ia membuat demikian dengan barga yang kesukaan 
ka-pada tuan yang empunya harta 

sa-bagai lagi dari-pada fasal hal sempadan tanah Kompem 
di-Xaning sudah-lah kita termaktub suatu surat dengan keadilan 
maka kita menghantarkan surat itu ka-pada Pengbulu dan keempa 
Suku boleh-lah Penghnlu dengan empat buku memberi tabu . ka- 
pada segala orang yang dudok dekat sempadan itu < a } b 
di-dalam baik yang di-luar supaya tiada menjadi kal lal b.iatu 
perdawaan 

shahadan dari fasal segala tanab Xaning yang ada di-tepi 
Sungai Besar Rembau kita sudah lihat suatu tempatpim tmda 
dusim atau kampong yang ramai di-tepi sungai itu jikalau I eng 
liulu dengan empat Suku Xaning boleh membiebarakan ajak orang 
membuat dusun dan kampong di-Ivuala Lendu dan a ^ > 
dan lain-lain tempat tepi sungai itu serta bnat ktbun dan lada e 
dan bendang di-sana ka-pada hemat kita terlalu amat banyak 
untong boleh menjadi ka-pada orang yang membuat pckerjaan itu 
karna sungai ada dalam ayer-nya dan jadi kesenangan ka-pada 
segala perahu-perahu yang hilir mudek dan boleh menjadi jalan 
ketuar segala jenis tanam-tanaman akan datang ]ual .^a-Memka 
dan lain-lain bandar tetapi segala kerja itu hendak-lah ada dengan 
kesukaan orang yang bekerja itu _ _ 

shahadan ini-lah kita kirimkan surat ini ka-pada . enghulu 
dengan empat Suku harap-lah kita banyak-banvak boleh sa-genap 
negfri menjadi ramai dan Pengbulu dan empat Suku meme ihaia- 
kan atas sggala orang miskin dengan perentah yang adil ltu-lah 
ada-nva tamat _ > 


* Grig, has 4.>-\ 
t Orig. has yangsar. 


1925] Soyal Asiatic Society . 
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termaktub surat ini di-dalam negeri Melaka ka-pada dua hari 
bulan Dzu-4-Hijah sanat 1240. 

VI. 

18 September 1826. Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor. 
Malacca, to the Penghulu and Sukus of. Nailing. 

Announcing the sending of Mr. Lewis on a mission to inspect 
land with a view to ascertaining suitable sites for plantations; and 
demanding the assistance of the Penghulu and Sukus. 

Ini surat dari-pada Tuan Raja Samuel Garling yang memerentah 
di-dalam negeri Melaka serta taalok-nya ka-pada Orang Kara Raja 
Merah Penghulu Naning serta keempat Sukii-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu henclak-lah ketahui Penghulu serta 
keempat Suku ada-pun kita memberi surat in menyatakan ad a 
sa-orang sahabat kita nama-iiva Tuan Lewis ya-itu di-dalam sa- 
hari dua ini henclak -da-tang ka-Naning berjalan melihat-lihat 
negeri itu kalau-kalau ada boleh dapat tempat tan ah yang baik 
membnat kebiin p er tanam-tanam melainkan apabila sampai tuan 
itu ka-sana bend a [k] Penghulu serta keempat Suku memuliakan 
clan niemeliharakaii clia serta menolong dari-pada barang hal 
ahwal-nya dan maksud-nya sa-hingga ada tuan itu di-sana itu-Iah 
ada-nya intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini ka-pada dulapan-belas hari bulan Septem- 
ber sanat 1826 ya-itu ka-pada lima-belas hari bulan Safar sanat 
1242. ^ "VA;; 

VII. 

26 February 1827. Mr. W. T. Lewis (Assistant, or Deputy. 
Resident, Malacca,) to the Penghulu and Sukus of 
Naning. 

Requiring the Penghulu and Sukus to order the inhabitants of 
Nailing to clear the banks of the rivers and streams of under- 
growth, etc., to a width of four yards on either bank. 

Balnva ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Lewis menyatakan ka-pada 
sahabat kita Orang Kay a Dato" Penghulu Naning serta keempat 
Sukii-nya 

maka ada-lah kita telah. dapat perentah men j ad i kepala akan 
melihat serta menyuroh suchikan dan menerangkan sungai maka 
kita-pun telah sudah perentahkan di-atas segala orong-oraug yang 
menarohvtanah di-tepi sungai menyuroh suchikan atas sempaclau 
masing-masing 

oleh itu ini-lah kita memberi tahu ka-pada Penghulu serta 
keempat Suku maka hendak-lah di-perentahkan di-atas segala 
orang-orang Naning akan menyuchikan dan menerangkan segala 
” semak-semak yang di-tepi sungai serta dengan anak-anak sungai 
yang terns ka- Sungai Melaka dan mana yang di-dalam perentah 
Nailing ya-itu semua-nya hendak-lah di-suroh suehi clan potong 
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clan chabut segala tunggul-tunggul-nva dan akar-akar-n> 
sarnpai clua depa ka-darat lebar kin kanan sungax xtu JioncLk-lah 
di-kerjakan dengan segera-nya 

dan apabila sudah cli-kerjakan perentah iin hendak-lah Peng- 
lxulu member! tabu ka-pada kita supava boleh kita datang melihat 
pekerjaan itu itu-lah ada-nya 

kemudian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada Penghulu serta 
keempat Suku intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini dalam Melaka ka-pada sembilan-lekor 
hari bulan Eajab sanat 1242 ya-itu ka-pada dua-puloh enam ban 
bulan February sanat 1821. 


VIII. 


19 


March 1821. Samuel Garling, .Resident- Councillor. 
Malacca, to the Penghulu of Xaning. 

Announcing the sending of Mr. Lewis on a mission to investigate 
matters relating to revenue or otherwise to the development of th 
country demanding the assistance of the Penghulu and requiring 
him to give Mr. Lewis full information on these matters, while 
also inviting him to make to Mr. Lewis any other communications 
he might desire to make. 

Ini tuladan surat^ dari-pada Tuan Raja Samuel Garling ka-pat a 
Dato’ Penghulu Xaning 


wa baada-hu dari-pada itu iuta mafhumkan ^ka-pada saha >at 
dta Penghulu maka ada-lah kita telah memmta ka-pada Tuan 
Lewis ya-itu pergi mudek ka-hulu memereksa dari-pada segala 
hal ahwal perkara mana yang boleh mendatangkan hebajikan 
dari-pada [hlasil-Lhjasil* atau yang lam-lam-nya di-atas Kebcsar- 
an negeriitu shahadan oleh itu permmtaan kita hendak-lah 
sahabat kitaf dan menolong ka-pada Tuan Lewis itu ^se rta 
tahu dari-pada sakalian perkara apa-apa yang sahabat k U kotahui 
dan lagi jikalau ada harang sa-suatu khabar atau maksuu sahabat 
kita hfndak member! tahu ka-pada kita ya-itu Meh-M sahabat 
kita khabarkan ka-pada Tuan Lewis itu kama ya-itu wakil mmlak 
dari-pada kita jua ada-nya 


kemudian dari-pada itu tabek 
intiha-l-kalam 


kita ka-pada sahabat kita 


termaktnb dalam Melaka ka-pada f mbilan-belas hari bulan 
VLarch sanat 1821 ya-itu-sa-lekor hari bulan fehaaban sana. 124... 


21 Anril 1821 W. T. Lewis to the Penghulu of Xaning. 
Acknoutedo-ing the receipt of a letter from the Penghulu together 
slaves Of the Company brought m by the Peng_- 


* Orig. has 

t There seems to be an omission here. 
1925] Boycil Asiatic Society. 
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hiiliPs son, in respect of" which the latter had been paid 10 dollars 
a head by the writer, that being the customary amount as fixed 
by the [Resident Councillor, although the Penghulu had written 
that lie had had the slaves arrested in Rembau, where lie alleged 
that the customary reward was 20 dollars. Mr. Lewis added that 
lie was aware of the last mentioned fact, but reminded the Peng- 
hulu to adhere to his engagements and established usage.* 

Ini tuladan surat dari-pada Tuan Lewis ka-pada Dato* Penghulu 
yang memerentah Xaning 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun seperti surat serta dengan 
t email Kompeni tujoh orang yang lari sahabat suroh hantarkan 
ka-pada anak sahabat kita ya-itu telah sampai-lah ka-pada kita dan 
apa-apa yang tersebut di-dalam itu-pun telah maf hum-la h kita 

sa-bermula maka ada-lah tersebut di-dalam surat sahabat kita 
itu mengatakan dari hal teman-teman Kompeni itu sahabat kita 
sud ah menyuroh tangkap dapat di-Bembau dan adat-nya itu pada 
sa-orang orang duapuloh rial maka sekarang ada-lah Tuan Baja 
sud ah bayar pada sa-orang orang sa-puloh rial maka rial telah 
sudah kita bayarkan di-tangan anak sahabat kita jumlah-nya tujoh- 
puloh rial maka boleh-lah sahabat kita terima rial itu 

dan lagi seperti sahabat kita mengatakan adat-nya d.ua-puloh 
rial itu kita -pun mengetalmi ;juga akan tetapi sahabat kita-pun 
hendak-lah ingat haik-baik di-atas segala perjanjian dan adat 
yang lain-pun hendak-lah di-jalankan dengan yang demikian itu 
juga kenmdian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada sahabat kita ala 
al-dawam i ntiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini dalam Melaka ka-pada dua-puloh empat 
hari [bulaii] Ramadzan sanat 1242 ya-itu ka-pada sa-lekor hari 
bul an April sanat 1827. 

15 June 1827. Samuel Garling, Resident .Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Penghulu and Sukus of Xaning. 

Announcing the impending visit to Malacca to the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, requesting the Penghulu and Sukus to he 
prepared to come to Malacca to meet him immediately on 
being summoned, and suggesting that they should also at the same 
time bring the Xaning tribute with them to please the Governor. 

Ini tuladan surat dari-pada Tuan Baja Garling yang memerentah 
di-dalam negeri Melaka <serta taalok-nya ka-pada Dato* Penghulu 
Xaning serta keempat Suku-nya dengan puji-pujian-nya 

wa-baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun kita memberi surat ini 
menyatakan ka-pada Penghulu serta keempat Suku ada Tuan 
Besar Raja Pulau Pinang mahu datang dari iSingapura ka-Melaka 
di-dalam enani tujoh hari lagi oleh itu hendak-lah Penghulu serta 
. keempat Suku-pun datang berjumpa ka-pada Tuan Besar itu 
melainkan serta sampai surat ini hendak-lah Penghulu serta 

: * See 1 (Art. 9). 
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keempat 'Suku bersiap serta tiba Tuan Besar itu ka-Melaka nanti 
kita menyuroh memberi tabu taklapat tiada hendak-lah Pengliulu 
serta keempat Suku -pun dengan segera-nya hilir ka-Melaka ~ 

sa-bagai lagi kita ingatkan yang boleh jadi kebajikan dan 
kepujian nama Pengliulu tiada meninggalkan dari-pada perjanjian 
Penghuln oleh itu apabila Penghulu hilir sa-baik-baik-nva di- 
bawa bersama-sama yang mana padi-padi basil Nailing itu supaya 
yang boleh jadi kesukaan Tuan Besar itu di-atas Penghulu itu-lah 
ada-nva 

kemudian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada Pengliulu serta 
keempat Suku intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini di-dalam Melaka ka-pada lima-belas bari 
bulan June sanat 1827 ya-itu ka-pada sembilan [-belas] * bari bulan 
Dzu-l-Ivaedah sanat 1242. 

XI. 

24 June 1827: Samuel Garbing, Resident "Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Penghulu and Sukus of Nailing. 

Ordering the Penghulu to present himself at Malacca within three 
days from the above date to meet the Governor. 

Ini tuladan surat dari-pada Tuan Raja Samuel Gariing yang 
memerentah di-dalam negeri Melaka serta taalok-nya ka-pada f)ato y 
Penghulu Nailing serta keempat Suku-nya serta puji-pujian-iiya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu hendak-lah. ketabui Penghulu serta 
empat Suku ada-pun kita memberi surat ini menyatakan sekarang 
telah sampai-lah Tuan Besar yang memerentah Pulau Pinang 
serta Melaka dan Singapura maka ini-1 ah kita memberi tabu dari 
hal Tuan Besar itu sedikit bari jua mahu tinggal dal am Melaka 
kemudian hendak belayar oleh sebab itu di-dalam tiga bari dari- 
pada hari yang tersebut di-bawa [h] ini taMapat tiada hendak-lah 
Penghulu ada sedia di-dalam Melaka berjumpa dengan Tuan Besar 
itu jangan sa-kali-kali di-datangkan sa-suatu pertanggohan atau 
nanti me nanti melainkan taklapat tiada mahu-lah Penghulu datang 
dengan segera-nya ; 

kemudian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada Penghulu serta 
keempat Suku itu-lah ada-nya intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini dalam Melaka ka-pada dua-puloh empat 
hari bulan June sanat 1827 ya-itu ka-pada dua-puloh sembilan 
hari bulan Bzu-l-Kaedah sanat 1242. 

NIL 

20 June 1829: Samuel Gariing, Resident Councillor. Malacca^ 
to the Penghulu and Sukus of Nailing. 

* Probably the ultimate original had sembilan-belas . But to square 
the calculation with the dates in the next following letter the sembilan-belas: 
ought to have been dua-puloh . 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Announcing the sending of Mr. Church, Deputy Resident, on a 
Mission to explain the policy of the Government with regard to the 
Territory of Mailing to the Penghulu and Sukus at Sungai Petai. 

Ini surat dari-pacla kita hehormat Samuel Garling Resident 
Council [lor] datang. ka-pada Penghulu Mailing serta empat Sxiku- 
nya 

va haada-hu clari-pada itu ahwal barang mafhum-lah Drang 
I\aya ya-itu Penghulu Mailing dengan empat Suku pada pikiran 
Government Drang Kaya serta empat Suku .tiada mengerti bagitu 
haik dari niaksud Government di-atas tanah kita ya-itu Mailing 
inaka dari sebab itu maka ada-lah surohan Government suatu 
Tuan dari peliak Kompeni ya-ijtu yang hernama Tuan Church 
Deputy Resident mahu datang di-dal am ttvjoh dulapan liari di- 
Sungai Petai bertemu dengan Orang Ivava serta empat Suku 
apabila tuan itu datang ka-Maning maka mahu Orang Ivava serta 
empat Suku menyambut dengan hormat serta dengan ad at pada 
tuan itu Shahadan tuan itu-Iah yang hole'll memberi kenyataan 
serta keterangan dari hal tanah Maning itu ada-nya 

terkarang surat pada dua-puloh hari bulan June tarikh sanat 
1829. 

XIII. 

26 June 1829: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Penghulu and Sukus of Mailing. 

Complaining generally of the PenghnliPs conduct, reminding him 
that he owed his position to the Government to which he had 
sworn allegiance, that the Government had postponed the exaction 
of a tithe on Mailing lands merely as -an act of grace, that there 
luul been opposition to the holding of a census, that the Penglmhvs 
letters had not been respectful and that he was not carrying out 
his agreement ; announcing the sending of Mr. Church on a mission 
to explain the intentions of Government, with power to h'old a 
census, and to require the Penghulu to return with him to Malacca, 
and threatening that in the event of any opposition Government 
would appoint another Penghulu or undertake the administration 
of Maning itself, and that the Penghulu Would be responsible for 
anything that liappened. 

Ini surat dari-pacla kita behormat Samuel Garling Resident 
Council | lor] datang ka-pada Penghulu Maning dengan empat Suku 

wa haada-hu. dari-pacla itu Government itu menjadi terlalu 
hairan serta susali di-dal am hati akan melihatkan kelakuan yang 
di-perbuat oleh Penghulu itu dan lagi patut-lah kira-nya Penghulu 
inengetahui-nya dari hal kedudokan Government dengan Penghulu 

ada-pun dari hal Penghulu-penghulu yang clahulu itu turun 
}>ada Penghulu ini-pun bukan-kah ia mendapat kebesaran-nya itu 
dari Government yang memberi-nya dan menjaclikan Penghulu-pun 
demikian juga? 
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dan lagi ada di-dalam surat waktu Penghulu menjadi peng- 
Iiulu itn bukan-kah sudah di-buat suatu surat maka Pengliulu 
membuboh tanda tangan di-dalam surat itu di-berikan pa da 
Colonel Taylor mengaku dari kesukaan Government itu menjadi 
pengliulu ? 

dan lagi ketika Kompeni Tnggeris datang mengambil negeri 
Melaka dari tangan Wolandah itu maka ada-lah Komisaris-nya 
itu bernama Tuan Cracroft itu dan Pengliulu sort a empat Suku- 
pun serta tuan-tuan orang bichara-pun bersumpah dengan setia 
ka-pada Government Inggeris 

dan lagi dari sebab itu-lah pertama-tama dari Penghulu-peng- 
hulu yang dahulu itu dan kedua surat-surat Penghulu yang ada 
pada tangan kita dan ketiga dari persumpahan Penghulu itu-pun 
taklapat tiada melainkan Penghulu turut segala perentah dari 
Government seperti orang yang lain yang ada memegang kuasa 
■dari Government itu jikalau tiada mengikut seperti itu menjadi 
•sia-sia-lah sahaja perentah-' yang di-beri oleh Government itu 

dan lagi pada waktu itu Government hendak menyamakan 
segala tanah-tanah Melaka itu maka dari sebab itu-lah mabu di- 
ambil hasil-nya sa-pulob satu di-dalam Xaning dan di-dalam 
mabu di-ambil sa-pulob satu Government tiada mabu memberi 
kesusahan pada anak buah-nya karna ada mendengar orang Nailing 
telah ada memberi dari sa-pulob satu itu 

dan lagi jangan-lab kira-nya Penghulu dengan empat Sukn 
menjadi kerugian dari hasil itu melainkan Government mabu 
memberi pada waktu itu pada Penghulu dengan empat Suku pada 
■tiap-tiap tahun wang kegantian itu di-b&lakang kali orang-orang 
Xaning puny a permintaan ka-pada Government itu 

maka Government-pun menurut serta merentikan dari bal sa- 
puloh .satu itu tetapj Government rentikan itu bukan-nya tiada 
ia empunya sa-pulob satu itu melainkan dengan permintaan orang 
Xaning jua serta dengan kaseh sayang di-atas Penghulu dengan 
anak huah-nya itu 

shahadan lagi ada-pun dari bal banchi orang Xaning itu 
'Government menyurohkan orang-nya akan membanebikan itu di- 
dalam itu maka datang-lah kesukaran dari-pada orang Xaning 
tiada mabu memberi keterangan-nva jika tiada dengan perentah 
Penghulu 

dan lagi di-atas hal hanehi itu Penghulu sendiri-pun mahu 
menolongi tetapi dari. bal ini sa-patut-patut-nya pekerjaan Peng- 
hulu 

dan lagi ada-pun dari hal Penghulu itu di-bawab perentah 
Government apabila surat-surat yang di-hantar oleh Penghulu itu 
tiada dengan bormat serta dengan bahasa-nya yang tiada berpatut- 
an menjadi sa-olah-olab meringankan pada Government 

dan lagi tiada mengikut seperti perjanjian Penghulu itu 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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dan lagi di-atas pikiran Government itu tiada dengan sengaja 
-Penghuiu membuat pekerjaan yang demikian ini xnaka dari sebab 
ini maka ada-lah Government menyurohkan Tuan Church itu 
pergi ka-Naning supaya boleh menerangkan dari kehendak Govern- 
ment di-atas Penghuiu dengan empat Suku itu 

ada-pun Government itu sa-lama ini mensabarkan dari per- 
buatan Penghuiu dan sekarang ini inaka ada-lah Government 
member! perentah pada. Penghuiu dan empat Suku boleh menge- 
talmi dari kehendak Government itu 

dan lagi Government tiada mahu menerima barang sa-suatu 
kechelaan* atau kesangkutan dari-pada Penghuiu dan jikalau 
Penghuiu melakukan jua kekerasan dan tiada menurut melainkan 
Government menjadikan penghuiu yang lain atau memerentah 
sendiri di-dalam tanah Nailing 

maka sekarang ini Tuan Church itu ada mendapat kuasa mem- 
hanchikan orang Nailing melainkan taklapat maka mahu-lah Peng- 
huiu menurut dari. kehendak Tuan Church itu atau Penghuiu 
sendiri yang di-suroh-nay atau dengan surohan Penghuiu 

dan lagi jikalau Tuan Church menyuroh Penghuiu hilir ber- 
sama-sama ka-Melaka taklapat tiada melainkan mahu-laii liiilr 

shahadan dari sa-lama ini Government telah bagitu banyak 
mensabarkan serta di-choba dari hal pekerjaan kebajikan di-atas 
Penghuiu itu dan sekarang ini ada-lah tersebut di-dalam sural ini 
kehendak Government melainkan tiada lagi ini-lah kesudoh- 
sudahan-nya kalam dan barang sa-suatu hal di-belakang ini 
melainkan tertanggong-lah di-atas Penghuiu itu-lah ada-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada dua-puloh enam hari bulan June 
tarikh sanat 1829, 

XIV, 

1 13 October 1830 : Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, 

Malacca, to the Penghuiu and Sukus- of Naning. 

’ Stating that finehe* Surin had complained that the Penghulu's 
' men had trespassed on his land and taken his dnkus and requesting 
the Penghuiu to make enquiry and ascertain the value of the fruit, 
and, if the complaint was founded, pay it to Surin, inasmuch as 
even if the land were ion Naning territory it was nevertheless under 
the jurisdiction of the British Crown from which the Penghuiu 
• derived his powers. Further, complaining that a Chinaman named 
Kwi Chang Ho had been robbed in Naning territory and request- 
ing that enquiry be made into the case. 

Ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Raja (Samuel Garling yang 
memerentah di-dalam negeri Melaka -serta taalok-nya ka-pada 
Orang Kaya Penghuiu [lu] Naning serta keempat suku-nya 

* So in orig., perhaps for kechulasan. 
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. wa baada-hu dari-pada itu m aka ada-lah finelie’ Surin itn 
membuat surat pengaduan memberi ka-pada kita maka ada-lah 
tersebnt. di-da.lam surat pengaduan fin die 5 Surin ia, mengatakan 
Penghulu puny a oraiig datang masok ka-dalam tanah-nya me- 
rosakkan buah duku-nya tua dan muda sakalian di-habiskan oleh 
orang-orang Penghulu itu maka ada-lah kita kirimkan surat 
salinan-nya fin die 5 Surin itu ka-pada Penghulu melainkan Peng- 
hulu pereksa-lah dari hal ini serta menentukan berapa harga-nya 
buah duku-nya itu jika sunggoh perkataan-nya itu bayar oleh 
Penghulu ka-pada finehe* Surin a da-pun dari hal tanah itu atau 
tanah tanah Naning sa-kali-pun melainkan Penghulu mengetahui 
jua tanah Government Maharaja Inggeris yang empunya itu ada- 
pun Penghulu-pun niendapat perentah dari Government itu jua 

kenradian dari-pada itu maka. ada-lah kita menyatakan ka- 
pada Penghulu ada sa-orang China nama-nya Kwi Chang Ho 
datang niengadu ka-pada kita mengatakan apabila ia balek dari 
Naning sampai di-Ikan Lemak ada dua orang yang dudok di- 
Tkan Lemak itu menyamun harta orang China itu ada kira-kira- 
nva lima-belas ringgit du [it] -duit* dengan kain-kain pakaian-nya 
itu maka sekarang ada-lah kita kirim surat ini serta dengan 
orang China itu ■supaya boleh di-un j okkan-nya orang itu ka-pada 
Orang Kay a kita melainkan Orang Kaya pereksa-lah baik-baik 
dari hal ini karna jikalau perbuatan orang yang sa-laku ini di- 
atas kita punya anak buah itu . ada-lah seperti menjadi seteru 
rupa-nya shahadan harang mafhum-lah kira-nya Orang Kaya 
bagaimana boleh di-habiskan dari hal ini jikalau ada seperti patut 
atau tiada sa-kali-pun melainkan kita-pun demikian itu jua berdiri 
di-atas Orang Kaya dari lial ini ada-nya 

tersnrat ka-pada tiga-belas hari bulan October sanat 1830. 


(Undated) : Penghulu and <Sukus of Naning to Samuel 
Gar ling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, in reply to the 


Stating that the dukus claimed by Surin were not his but on land 
in Naning territory that had been for a long time in the possession 
of the Penghulu and that the P'enghulu had taken no dukus 
belonging to Surin* Further reporting that, on enquiry into the 
alleged robbery, the Chinese complainant would not swear to the 
facts nor could he produce witnesses, and recommending that 
Chinese going up country should not travel singly but two or three 
together so that, in the event of there, being any difficulties the 
case shoul 4 be clear. 

Ralasan surat Penghulu ka-pada Tuan Raja Melaka Samuel 

Garling.. Rahwa ini surat aari-padu Da£o? Penghulu Naning 

— — 

* Or dua duit? 

B,oyai Society^ 
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serta dengan keempat iSuku menyatakan* kirim tabek iserta puteh 
hati maka barang di-sampaikan Allah subhana-hu wa taala apa- 
lah kira-nya da-tang ka-hadapan Tuan Baja Samuel Garling yang 
dudok dengan istiraliat al-khair 

wa baada-hu kemudian dari-pada itu ada-lah seperti surat 
Tuan itu telah sampai-lah dan seperti perkhabaran itu telah 
terdengar-lah Dato 3 Penghulu dan lag! seperti fasal duku itu 
sa-kali-kali bukan-nya Enehe 3 Surin punya zaman berzaman ia-lah 
Dato 3 BeiigMilu yang punya karna tanah itu yang empiinya 
Kompeni Inggeris yang memerentahkan Dato 3 Penghulu serta 
keempat f Sukn ada-nya dan lagi sa-kali-kali tidak Dato’ Penghulu 
mengambil duku Enehe 3 Surin ada-nya da[n] lagi karna duku 
itu perentahan di-dalam tanah Xaning ada-nya 

dan lagi fasal iseperti orang China itu sudah-lah Dato 3 Peng- 
hulu pereksax serta dengan Mata-mata sa-kali-kali menanyakan 
barang-nya yang cii-sanmn orang itu maka di-kata Dato 3 Penghulu 
jikalau ada samun orang ada-kah keterangan-nya atau ada-kah 
saksi-nya yang melihat barang engkau di-samun orang dan ber- 
sumpah-lah engkau sunggoh-sunggoh maka orang China itu tiada 
mau bersumpah dan lagi saksi-nya tiada dan lagi seperti Dato 3, 
Penghulu berkhabar ka-pada Tualn Baja seperti orang China 
jikalau mudek ka-hulu jangan di-beri sa-orang sa-orang biar-lah 
berkawan dua tiga orang karna jikalau ada da tang jahat dan baik 
supaya terang jangan menjadi pergadohan ada-nya. Tamat al- 
kalarn bi-l-khair. 

XVI. 

19 October 1830: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Penghulu and -Sulcus of Xaning, in reply 
to the last. 

Reminding the P'enghulu and Snkus that Xaning was under the 
jurisdiction of the Company and administered by the Penghulu 
only by their permission, and that lie must therefore carry out. 
any orders given to him asserting that it was for the Resident 
Councillor alone to decide the ownership of the land claimed by 
Surin, that Government had after enquiry found that it was 
his and was not within the borders of Xaning, and that he had 
to pay tithe on it to the Company; adding that the PSnghulu 3 ® 
intervention constituted an act of opposition to the Resident 
Councillor^ orders for which an appropriate punishment would 
be inflicted, and reminding the Penghulu of his oath of. allegiance 
in 1801. 

Ini surat balasan clari-pada kita Tuan Raja Samuel Garling yang 
memerentah di-dalam negeri Melaka serta taalok-nya datang ka- 
pada Orang Ivaya Penghulu Xaning serta keempat Suku-nya 

* Orig. has 

t Grig, has ada-nya here also. 
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wa baada-hu dari-pada itu in aka ada-lah kita mafhumkan ka- 
pada Orang Kaya serta keempat Suku seperti tersebut dari hal 
tanah Naning itu yang empunya Kompeni Inggeris maka Orang 
Ivaya boleh ineinerentah sahaia karna Orang Kaya di-bawah pe- 
rentali kita ta’dapat tiada maka mahu-lah Orang Kaya mengikut 
segala perentah dari kita 

sliah ad an a da-pun dari hal dusun Enehe’ Surin itu kita sahaja 
yang boleh menentukan siapa yang empunya hak itu ada-pun di- 
atas kepereksaan Government telah benar-lah dusun itu sudali 
di-pulangkan ka-pada finche’ Surin dan tiada-] ah boleh masok 
di-dal'am sempadan Naning tetapi dari hasil dusun itu ta’dapat 
maka mahu-lah finche* Sunn inenibayar hasil-nya ka-pada Kom- 
peni pada sa-puloh satu 

shahadan lagi. jikalau Orang Ivaya memasoki dari hal ini 
menjadi Orang Kaya melanggar-Iah perentah kita ini melainkan 
ta’dapat tiada nanti kita jalankan bagaimana patut hukuman-nya 
di-atas orang yang melanggar perentah tuan-nya itu maka ada-lah 
kita memberi peringatan ka-pada Orang Kaya ada-pun ka-pada 
empat hari bulan Eabihi-l-awal sanat 1216 Orang Ivaya sudali 
berjanji lagi bersumpah menjadi hati hetul taalok ka-pada Kom- 
peni yang mahu mengikut segala perentah hendak-lali di-pegang 
dengan hati yang suclii. tegoh 

tersuratka-pada sembilan [betas] hari bulan October sanat 
1830. 

XVII. 

(Undated): Penghulu of Naning to Samuel G aiding, Resident 
Councillor, Malacca, in leply to the last. 

Reasserting that the land claimed by Surin was not his but had 
always been Naning land and that Surin’s claim was quite a new 
affair as the land had been immemorial Iy within the Naning 
jurisdiction. 

Bahwa ini surat menyatakan* puteh hati serta tabek ya-itu dari- 
pada Dato’ Penghulu Naning maka barang di-sampaikan Allah 
subhana-hu wa taala apa-lah kira-nya datang ka-hadapan Tuan 
Raja Samuel [Garling] yang memerentalikan di-dalam negeri 
Melaka 

wa baada-hu kemudian dari-pada itu ada-lah. Dato* Penghulu 
serta keempat Suku bermaalumkan surat sa-keping dan seperti 
surat itu telah maalum-lah bunyi di-dalam surat dan lagi seperti 
tanah Enehe’ .Surin itu tanah Naning ada-nya sa-lama-iama-nya 
dan lagi khabar finche’ Surin itu orang mengakuf baharu ini 
karna tanah itu zaman berzaman perentahan Naning jua sa-lama- 
lama-nya ada-nya. Tamat kalam bi-l-khair. 

* Orig. has » 

f Orig. has jOji* * 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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XVIIL 

4 November 1830: Sanruel Garling, Resident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Penghulu of Naning, in reply to the last. 

Expressing* surprise at the tenour of the Penghukds letter; and 
stating that the records in the Government Office proved that the 
land claimed by Surin had been his for a century, that it was 
evident the Penghulu had trespassed on the property of a man 
under the jurisdiction of the British Crown, that failure to pay 
the value of the dukus would amount to a breach of the Pengliulu’s 
treaty of agreement with Lt.-Col. Taylor, that the Resident Coun- 
cillor would probably find some other means of administering 
Naning, and that he refused to receive any further correspondence 
on the matter, which was to he considered as finally decided. 

Ini surat balasan dari-pada kita Tuan Raja Samuel Garling yang 
memerentah di-dalam negeri Melaka serta taalok-nya ka-pada 
Orang Kaya Penghulu Naning ada-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah kita mafhumkan ka- 
pada Penghulu ada-pun surat Penghulu itu telah sampai-lah sudah 
ka-pada kita apa yang tersebut di-dalam surat itu inenjadi liairan- 
lah kita men den gar bunyi perkataan surat Penghulu itu 

ada-pun dari hal tanah sempadan itu bukan sudah kita me- 
nyatakan telah nyata-lali sudah finciie; Surin yang empimva dan 
lagi ada keterangan-nya pula di-dalam surat kantor yang finche’ 
Surin punya tanah dari zaman berzaman hingga ada sa-ratus tahun 
sudah lama-nya sekarang ini yang ada tersebut -di-dalam surat 
fin eh e v Surin punya tanah itu dan apa sebab-nya Penghulu mem- 
buat kelakuan yang sa-rupa itu? ada-pun sekarang ini sudah-lah 
tentu Penghulu mengambil hak orang yang ada bernaung di-dalam 
perentah Maharaja Inggeris itu dengan kekerasan sahaja 

dan lagi jikalau tiada di-bay ar liarga-nya duku itu ka-pada 
finche- Surin melainkan putus-lah sudah perjanjian Colonel Taylor 
yang ka-pada Penghulu itu 

shahadan lagi barang kali maka boleh-lah kita mencharikan 
jaian yang lain akan memerentah negeri kita Naning itu 

dan tiada-lah. sa-kali-kali kita mahu menerima surat dari 
Penghulu dari hal ini melainkan putus-lah sudah ada-nya 

tersurat ka-pada empat hari bulan November sanat 1830. 

(Probably received 20 November 1830) : Penghulu of Naning 
to Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca. 

Setting forth (with reference to instructions given by the Resident 
Councillor to the P'enghulu of Durian Tunggal to make enquiries) 
the old established boundary between Naning and Malacca, as- 
serting that Suriifis claim was newfangled ,apd the duku trees 
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in dispute were not on .Surin’s (old Malacca) holding,* and (with 
reference to the threat in the Resident Councillor's last letter to 
depose the Penghulu of Nailing on account of this dispute) main- 
taining that the old boundary as stated was the boundary between 
the Naning lands and the Malacca holdings, that the Penghulu 
had never granted the disputed land to Rnrin and that it was the 
Penghulu's by inheritance. 

Ini surat balasan dari-pada Penghulu Naning da tang ka-pada Tuan 
Baja Samuel Garling yang inemerentah di-dalam negeri Melaka 
serta t aal ok-taal ok-ny a. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Date 5 Penghulu Naning menyatakan 
kirim tabek serta puteh liati. maka barang di-sampaikan Allah 
subliana-hu wa taala apa-lali kira-nya. datang ka-hadapan Tuan 
Baja Samuel Garling yang memerentahkan dalain daerali bandar 
negeri Melaka yang dudok dengan istirahat al-khair ada-nya 

wa baada-liu kemiidian dari-pada itu ada-lah Dato’ Penghulu 
menyatakan khabar ka-pada Tuan Baja akan hal seperti Tuan. 
Baja menyuroli ka-pada Date' Penghulu Durian Tunggal me- 
nier'eksaif hal seperti bichara tanah sempadan Nailing dengan 
tan ah Parit Melana itu dan zaman berzaman tatkala dahulu. kala 
tanah sempadan tanah Naning kanan niudek Pangkalan Supit dan 
Lid ah Tanah dan Durian Sabatang Lesong Batu dan Bukit Ber- 
duri dan Dusun Langsat dan Bangkong Chondong dan Bua ? Makan 
Tanah dan Batu Bekerut dan lagi tatkala kiri niudek Bukit Kerja 
dan Titian Akar ka-Penudak Batang dan Bukit Kayu ArongJ 
dan ka-Bukit Pembagian dan Ulu Ayer Betong§ dan Kuala 
Bainuan China Besar ada-nya itu-lali sempadan ada-nya 

dan lagi. seperti finche’ Surin itu mengaku baharu di-dalam 
tanah Naning ada-nya - 

seperti duku itu hukan-nya di-dalain tanah tebusan itu-lah 
ada-nya : - >-:■■■ V : "-d; kV, =/■ : k : '■ ■■ ^ ^ * 

dan lagi seperti perkhabaran surat dahulu itu yang di-bawa 
di-saman|| mengatakan peehatf Date 5 Pienghulu Naning sebab- 
bichara duku itu dan zaman berzaman itu-lah sempadan. tanah 

* It is not clear whether it is not suggested in this passage that Surin 
himself had admitted as much. The word mengaku is ambiguous, meaning 
as it does both to claim and to admit. But, in view of the similar 
phraseology in XVII, the former sense seems to be the one intended here. 

t Orig. has * ^ '-‘-''.k ^ V- ' 

} Should probably be Arcing. 

§ Should probably be tietong. Orig. has * 

!| Orig. has * It is not clear what this means. Probably' 

the text is corrupt. y . " . 

If Orig. has * v, 


1925] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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Waning dan tanali tebnsan ada-nya bahwa sa-kali-kah Dato* Peng- 
1 in In tiada memberikan tanali clnku itu ka-pada Enclie/ Surin 
tanali itu clan ya-itu perentahan Dato’ di-Xaning ada-nya zaman 
pusaka* yang dahulu itu dan zaman Maharaja Inggeris yang 
dahulu itu ada-nya. Tamat al-kalam bi-I-khair. 

Ini surat (datang) f ka-pada dua-pnloh hari bulan November 
sanat 1830. 

XX. 

8 August 1831 :J William Lewis to the Penghulu of Xaning. 
Announcing his impending arrival with a military force to subdue 
Xaning and depose the Penghulu, forwarding a Government pro- 
clamation (presumably to that effect — Xewbold, op. cit., I, 221) ; 
summoning the Penghulu to come to Malacca immediately and 
meet the writer on the way there, on pain of being regarded as an 
enemy to the Company, accompanied only by the four Sukns, 
unarmed, (the writer threatening to open fire on any group of 
more than five persons) ; and guaranteeing the Penghulu’s life if 
he surrendered as ordered. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan William Lewis datang ka- 
pada Penghulu Lot Said 

maka ini-lah kita menyatakan ka-pada Penghulu ada-pun ke- 
datangan kita dengan baiatantera Kompeni datang ka-Naning ini 
hendak menentukan dan malm menjadikan negeri Xaning ini 
hendak di-jadikan seperti tempat-tempat yang ada taalok dengan 
negeri Melaka 

shahadan dari hal perbuatan Penghulu dari bichara tanali 
Enclie ? Surin itu menjadi Kompeni terlalu murka di-atas Peng- 
hulu melainkan sekarang dari. perentah Xaning itu melainkan 
Penghulu boleh berhenti tiada boleh memerentah lagi 

shahadan maka ada-lah kita menghantar sa-buah pelekat dari- 
pada Tuan Besar yang memerentah tiga huah negeri Pulau Pinang 
dan Sirigapura dan Melaka melainkan Penghulu boleh li hat bagai- 
mana yang ada tersebut di-dalam pelekat itu 

maka sekarang kita hendak dengan sa-ketika ini jua Penghulu 
turun ka-Melaka dan jikalau tiada Penghulu datang bertemu de- 
ngan kita di-jalan ka-pada esok hari melainkan pada pikiran kita 
Penglmlu hendak melawan perentah Kompeni 

shahadan di-dalam itu jikalau Penghulu datang bertemu itu 
melainkan dengan empat Suku sahaja tiada dengan bersenjata 


* Orig. has 4 

t Datang appears to be cancelled in orig. 

t This date seems doubtful. If Begbie (op. eit., pp. 169 seq.) is to 
be trusted, Lewis despatched a letter of this type on the afternoon of the 
6th. The Nailing border was crossed on the following day and hostilities 
began at -once, by a Naning ptnglima hurling a stone from a sling, to which 
the invading force replied with grape shot. 
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jikalau ad a 1 obeli darj lima orang itu ta’dapat tiada melainkan 
dengan sa-ketika itu jua di-bedil ka-pada orang-orang yang ber- 
kuinpul itu bahwa sa-simggoh-nya kita menyatakan ka-pacla Peng- 
hulu jikalau Penghulu dengan empat Suku itu datang kapada 
kita menyerahkan diri melainkan nyawa dan bad an Penghulu itu 
di-atas kita akan menanggong-nva bahwa ini-1 ah kite nvatakan 
ada-nya 

terkarang ka-pada [de] Japan liari bid an August sanat 1831. 

XXL 

(Undated) : Penglmlu of Xaning to Lewis, probably in reply 
to the last. 

Stating that the Penglmlu and Sukus maintained their encient 
loyalty, and in spite of Mr. Lewis’s declared intention to destroy 
them they did not swerve from the traditions of the men of olden 
time. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Date’ Penglmlu Xaning menyatakan 
kirim tabek serta puteli liati maka harang di-sampaikan Allah 
subhana-hu wa taala apa-lah kira-nya datang ka-hadapan Tuan 
Lewis yang dudok dengan istirahat al-khair 

wa baada-hu kemudian dari-pada itu Dato 5 Penglmlu serta 
dato 5 keempat Suku berkhabarkan hal seperti Dato 5 Penghulu 
Xaning bahwa sa-kali-kali Dato’ Penghulu serta date 5 keempat 
Suku tiada mengubah-ubah seperti sumpah setia sa-laina-1 ama-nya 
zarnan Tuan-tuan Besar dahulu sampai kapada Baja Mister Far- 
quhar maka pada tatkala ini Tuan Lewis henclak merosakkan dato 5 - 
dato 5 Penglmlu Xaning serta dato 5 keempat Suku itu maalum-Iah 
ka-pada Tuan Lewis tetapi sa-kali-kali Dato 5 Penghulu s£rta dato' 
keempat Suku sa-kali-kaii tiada mengubahkan pusaka * orang- 
orang dahulu 

itu-lah ada-nya. Tamat al-kalam. 

XXII. 

20 August 1831; Samuel Garling, Besident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Penghulu of Xaning. 

Acknowledging receipt of a letter from t'he Penghulu to the effect 
that Lewis had entered Xaning territory with an armed force, and 
summing up the Company's complaints against the Penghulu, viz. 
disobedience, first in neglecting to come to Malacca when sum- 
moned two or three years previously, obstructing the taking of a 
census, neglecting to keep order on the roads of Xaning, and 
finally, trespassing and robbing fruit on Surin 5 s land and claiming 
it as his own, in spite of the fact that Xaning ivas admitted by 
under the Company's jurisdiction, stating that the Penghulu's 


* Orig. has 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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procedure having been reported to the Directors in England, 
authority had been given to enforce the Company's supremacy, and 
therefore Lewis had been sent to Nailing, but the Penghulu’s 
conduct having led to the presumption that he would offer' opposi- 
tion to Lewis, the latter had been furnished with a military force, 
that the Company was entitled to send its forces whatever pleased 
within the territories under its jurisdiction, and that the Penghulu’s 
men had taken the initiative in attacking the force sent, which 
was not intended to commence an attack, that, on arrival at Sungai 
Petal, Lewis had written to the Penghulu inviting him to come 
and meet him, and that as he had failed to do so, there was 
no alternative but for the force to proceed to Naming; that there 
would have been no blood shed if the Penghulu men had not begun 
hostilities, and that the Company was strong enough to subdue its 
vassals and the Penghulu could not hope to escape the consequences 
of opposing it, that the writer believed the Penghulu did not 
realize the character of the Company’s pokey and would be well 
advised to come to Malacca and submit to the Company’s orders 
as in former times, in which case the writer would explain matters 
to the Government and perhaps avert the disaster which was im- 
pending over the Penghulu, and the writer guaranteed the Peng- 
hulu and his men a safe return to Nailing, but personal attendance 
on the Penghulu’s part was essential, and the attendance of the 
Sukus without the Penghulu would be of no avail. 

Ini surat da ri -pa da Tuan Garling datang ka-pada Penghulu Nailing 

wa haada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun surat Penghulu itu ad a 
niengatakan Tuan Lewis masok ka-Naning dengan balatantera 
pepemngan itu sudah kita terima maka sekarang kita meniberi 
i 1 1 gat ka-pada Penghulu ada-pun dari hal Penghulu puny a angkara 
yang tiada menurut perentah menunjokkan di-dakm dua tiga. 
taliun di-belakang ya-itu permulaan-nya Penghulu tiada mahu 
datang ka-Melaka apabila di-panggi seperti perjalanan zaman 
dalmiu itu dan lagi apabila Kompeni puny a orang datang ka-Naning 
hen dak membanehi orang Nailing itu maka Penghulu menegahkan 
dan Lada memeliharakan dari hal baik dan jahat di-jalan tanah 
Nailing itu dan lagi pula dari sebab nierampas buah-buahan 
serta Penghulu mengaku tanah Enche’ Surin itu tanah Nailing 
shah ad an ada-pun yang tanah enche’ Surin Penghulu niengatakan 
tanah Nailing melainkan tenth hnkan jikalau ia sa-kali-pun hukan 
Penghulu sudah mengaku di-dalam surat-surat segala tanah Nailing 
itu Korn pen i yang empunya dia? 

ada-pun segala perjalanan ini sudah-lah di-beri tahu serta 
menerangkan ka-pada Kompeni di-Eropah maka dengan idzin 
Kompeni Eropah itu mengidzinkan ka-pada Gofverjnor General 
Benggala serta dengan Couneil-nya menyuroh melakukan sa- 
bagaimana serta mengeraskan perjalanan yang patut supaya boleh 
niemelihaxakan,. kebesaran Kompeni itu maka dari sebab itu di- 
perentahkan Tuan Lewis naik ka-Naning tetapi kelakuan Penghulu 
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itu menjadi sliak yang Penghulu itu menegahkan Tuan Lewis 
dari-pada menjalankan perentah Government maka clari sebab itu 
balatantera peperangan ada mengikut dengan Tuan Lewis 

ada-pun Kompeni meimtrohkan orang perang-nya itu tiada 
dengan tiada patut melainkan patut-lah dia naik dan turiui ka-pada 
tiap-tiap negeri dan .tan ah Kompeni. itu maka ada-lab kita meng- 
ingatkan terlebeh dahulu ka-pada orang Penghulu yang melawan 
perang ada sa-orang Penglixna mcmulai dengan umban tali serta 
dengan bedil ka-pada tantera Kompeni Inggeris tatkala melaliu 
I kan Lernak itu maka ada-lah kita menyatakan ka-pada Pengliulu 
ada-pun clari kehendak Kompeni ka-Naning itu tiada niabu 
membedil atau merosakkan di-atas sa-orang* orang Nailing itu 
jikalau tiada lebeh dabulu di-muki orang Naning itu 

tatkala Tuan Lewis sampai ka-Sungai Petal itu maka ada-lab 
di-kirim sa-puchok surat ka-pada Penghulu menyuroh Penghulu itu 
da tang berjumpa maka Pengliulu itu tiada juga malm datang 
berjumpa maka clari sebab itu tiacla-lah sa-suatu perjalanan yang 
lain segala balatantera itu naik ka-Naning 

tetapi Penghulu itu mahu-lah ingat serta pikir jikalau orang 
Penghulu tiada memulai melawan sa-titek darah-pxm tiada. akan 
tumpah ka-bumi maka Penghulu-pun mengetahui jua kuasa 
Kompeni itu yang boleh membinasakan serta merosakkan ka-pada 
segala orang-orang besaV dan penglmlu-penglmlu yang ada taalok 
ka-pada Kompeni jikalau ia melanggar perentah-nya itu dan 
jangan-lah kijra-nya Penghulu boleh lepas dari hal pfekerjaan 
mi jangan-lah kira-nya Penghulu itu tiacla nanti di-hukumkan dari 
sebab melawan Kompeni 

ada-pun kita mcnerima surat dari Penghulu itu dengan yang 
haik jua clan kita pikir P&nghulu tiada mengerti apa yang kehendak 
Kompeni itu melainkan Penghulu turun-lah ka-MelaI<a supaya 
Penghulu boleh raenurut Segala perentah dan maksud Kompeni 
seperti bagaimana zaman dahulu ya-iiu hagaimana perentah Major 
Farquhar dan boleh kita menerangkan dari hal ini ka-pada 
Government barang kali boleh menjadi kebajikan serta menolong- 
kan cli-atas Penghulu bala yang akan datang ini supaya Penghulu 
boleh lepas maka ada-lah kita berjanji dengan setiawan cli-atas diri 
Penghu iu serta menanggong yang tiada boleh menjadi satu f apa- 
apa baik dapat muafakat atau tiada melainkan Penghulu dengan 
orang-orang sakalian-nya boleh pulang kembali ka-Naning dengan 
kesenangan-nya itu 

* Orig. may have > sa-sa-orang, 

f Orig. has , perhaps for sa-suatu . 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society , yyy ' ; ,V' .y : ' V-'-. 
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ada-pun bichara muafakat ini tiada* boleh dengan empat 
Suku sahaja taMapat tiada nmafakat ini mahu dengan Penghulu 
sendiri ada-nya 

terkarang ka-pada dua-pnloh hari bulan August sanat 1831. 
XXIII. 

20. August 1831 : Samuel G aiding, Resident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Yang di-pertuan Raja Ali, Rembau. 

Stating that the writer had heard that evilly disposed persons had 
informed Raja Ali that the Government intended to attack Rem- 
ban; disclaiming any such intention, and assuring Raja Ali that 
the Government had no desire to interfere with any of the inland 
rulers and chiefs and requesting him so to inform them; stating 
that the writer had received news that Raja Ali was assisting the 
Penghulu of Kanin g with troops and guns, hut doubted the truth 
of such report, there being many false reports circulated by evil- 
minded persons; and forwarding a copy of a letter from the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, the original of which was 
supposed to have perhaps miscarried. 

Surat Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka-pada Yang di-pertuan Raja 
Ali di-cl alam Rembau ada-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-iah kita mendapat khabar 
orang-orang yang jahat-jahat itu menyatakan ka-pada sahabat kita 
Government Inggeris itu henclak merosakkan negeri sahabat kita 
maka dari lial itu ini-lah kita nyatakan ada-pun clari pekhabaran * 
itu tiada-lah benar sa-kali-kali maka clari sebab itu terlalu banyak 
suka jikalau sahabat kita menghukumkan ka-pada orang yang 
membuat dusta dan angkara menyebutkan nama Government 
Inggeris itu 

Shahadan ada-pun sahabat kita ada bersahabat dengan Govern- 
ment Inggeris dan Government Inggeris-pun ada bersahabat dengan 
sega I a raja-raja dan penghulu-penghulu yang di-darat itu clan 
Government Inggeris itu tiada malm memasoki di-cl alam bichara- 
biehara raja-raja dan penghulu-penghulu yang di-darat itu ada-pun 
dari hal itu melainkan sahabat kita khabarkan-lah dari hal ini 
ka-pada raja-raja dan penghulu-penghulu yang di-darat itu . 

shahadan ada-pun sekarang ini ada kita mendapat pekhabaranf 
sahabat kita ada menolong ka-pada Penghulu Kaning itu serta 
meng[h]antar rayat dan in eri am clan sen j at a akan Penghulu 
Kaning itu tetapi bagaimana-lah kita boleh perchaya dari hal 
pekhabaranf yang demikian itu? 


* Grig, here has another j>\. " , wrongly, 
t Orig. has 
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inaka dari sebab itu balrwa ini-lah kita berkirim sa-pxiehok 
•surat ini ka-pada saliabat kita supaya saliabat kita^boleh meiige- 
tahui-nya yang kehendak kita itu bagaiinana ada tersebut di-atas 
•satar* ini jua 

shahadan sekarang ini banyak-lah orang-orang yang jahat- 
jahat itu membawa kb aba r ka-sana ka-mari kliabar yang dusta- 
dusta itu-lah ada-nya 

dan lagi ada-puh surat (yang)f saliabat kita itu sudahdab 
■sampai ka-pada Tuan Besar itu dan Tuan Besar itu ada member i 
surat per] a wa ban itu di- [h] antarkan ka-pada perabu orang Linggi 
tetapi di-dalam pdkiran kita entah ada sampai surat itu ka-pada 
sab aba t kita entab-pun tiada niaka sekarang ini ada-lah kita 
pesertakan surat salinan perjawabanj dabulu itu itu-pun bersama- 
sama dengan surat ini datang ka-pada sababat kita ada-nya 

tersnrat ka-pada dua-puloh liari bulan August tarilcb sanat 


1831, 


XXI Y. 


3 January 1832 :§ Governor || Tbbetson to the Yang di-pertuan 
[Miula] Raja Ali, the Dato-’ Peughulu Lela Maharaja, and 
the four Sulcus of Rembau. 

Acknowledging the receipt of a letter from the addressees and 
noting with regret that .they had been giving assistance to the 
Aiming rebels on the basis of false reports against the Government 
which they had not attempted to verify; declaring that Govern- 
ineiif; would overlook the matter so far as the addressees were 
concerned but would enforce its claims against Xaning in order 
to put it on the same footing as the rest of Malacca territory, 
inasmuch as the Pengliulu of Xaning had disobeyed all orders and 
.also trespassed and robbed on the land of Surin, which was not 
within, the limits of Xaning jurisdiction, and that his acts of 
disobedience had been frequent; maintaining that there was no 
.alternative left but force, a s the British Government was not 
accustomed to admit defeat at the hands of any earthly ruler, and 
the addressees were well aware that in former times Xaning was 
.subject to the same customs of government as Malacca, and it was 
only on account of the poverty of the inhabitants that some relief 
was subsequently given to them as an act of grace, but no change 
was made in its general status; apologising for delay in replying 

* Orig. has 

f Cancelled in the variant copy. 

+ Orig. has j> 

$ The original has 1833, which is certainly wrong. 

|] At this time, for a short period, the title of Governor had been 
• changed to Kesident, as appears in the Malay letter, but to avoid eonfusioii 
I have retained the more usual term, both here and in XXV and XXVI. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . ' 
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to the addressees’ letter and expressing a desire to meet them 
with a view to making a new treaty of friendship between Malacca 
and Kembau.* 

Ini snrat dari-pada Tuan Ibbetson Eesident tiga bn ah negeri Pnlan 
Pinang Singapnra dan Melaka berkirim ka-pada sahabat kita Yang 
di-pertuan Kaja Ali serta Dato ? Penghulu Lei a Maharaja serta ke- 
empat Suku yang memegang perentah di-dalam negeri Reinhart 
ada-nya 

wa baada-hn dari-pada itu ada-pnn warkat dari sahabat kit a 
Yang di-pertuan Remhau serta Dato* Penghulu Le'a Maharaja 
serta keempat Suku sudah-lah sampai dengan sejahtera-nya ka- 
pada kita ini dari sebab itu maka sekarang mengerti-lali kita dari 
hal sahabat kita menolong ka-pada yang membuat derhaka ya-itu 
Naning maka menjadi mash ghnl-lah hati kita dari hal sahabat kita 
menjadi kemudahan perchayakan perkhabaran orang yang jahat- 
jahat itu yang hendak mengainbil faedah di-dalam-nya itu sahabat 
kita-pun tiada dalui [lu] memereksai dari kebenaxan-nya maka 
sahabat kita ikutkan 

shahadan maka sekarang dari hal benehana itu sudah-lali. 
[h]abis menjadi luput-lah sudah dari hati kita sebab keterangan 
surat sahabat kita itu dan lagi dengan snchi ikhlas hati kita dari 
hal itu tiada-lah Government rnenimtnt-nya lagi dan jangankan 
di-tun tut-nya itu Government hendak menegohkan antara kita 
sahabat bersahabat dengan perjanjian yang ba[ha]ra supaya ke- 
mudian hari-nya menjadi tetap 

shahadan maka tiada kita hendak sembunyikan ka-pada 
sahabat kita Government ta’dapat tiada melainkan hendak-lah 
dengan kekerasan-nya hendak memukul Naning itu hendak di- 
letakkan adat seperti adat yang di-pakai oleh segala orang negeri 
Melaka ini karna Penghulu Naning itu ia melawan segala perentah 
dan hertambah pula dengan kekerasan-nya ia berampas fanah hak 
orang ya-itu finehe* Surin punya a da-pun tanah itu tiada sa-kali- 
kali di-bawa [h] perentah Waning dan kelakuan perbuatan yang 
di-buat o I eh Penghulu Naning itu kerap kali sudah di-buat-nya 
yang tiada ia man mengikut-nya perentah Government atau di- 
sanglcali-nva pekerjaan-nya itu atau ia man menerangkan per- 
buatan-nya itu. 

maka sekarang tiada apa boleb di-buat lagi melainkan per- 
jalanan yang kekerasan jua jikalau tiada demikian itu boleh nien- 
jadi luput-lah tekebur-nya dan aniaya-nya itu Government Jnggeris 
tiada biasa menewaskan diri-nya ka-pada sa-suatu raja di-clalam 
dunia ini maka sahabat kita-pun yang terlebeh-lebeh maalum orang 
Naning itu dahuhi kala-nya ada memakai adat perentah seperti 

* The reference is no doubt to the treaty settled on the 20th January 
1832 (Aitehison, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 488-91, No. CL) subject to ratification 
by the Governor General Aitehison dates it the 28th, but Begbie f s account 
(op. eit v pp. 196-99) makes it clear that it was signed and sealed on. the- 
20 th. V V Y 
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aflat orang Melaka jua kemuflian di-kasehani di-atas-nya karna ia 
terlalu niiskin clan perjalanan-nya itu ada baik jikalau bagitu jna 
sampai sekarang ini pekerjaan-nya itn ta/dapat tiada tiada di- 
ubahkan 

shahadan ada-pun dari lial kita. tiada segera membalas warkat 
sahabat kita itu sebab tertahan pekerjaan kita yang sedikit itu 
tetapi kita serta sampai sekarang ini di-Melaka maka kita kirim 
surat ini ka-pada sahabat kita 

maka acla-lah yang terl-ebeh-lebeh inaksud kita hendak bertemu 
dengan Yang di-pertuan serta Dato* Penghulu yang berdua serta 
Suku yang kedulapan itu di-Pangkalan Kota dan mana* 

bahwa ketika itu boleh-lah kita dengan sahabat kita membuat 
perjanjian setia nienegohkan sahabat bersahahat antara Melaka 
■dengan Renibau supaya kekal sa-lama-lama-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada tiga hari bulan January sanat 
:1832.f 

XXV. 

7 Shaaban 1247 (11th or 12th January 1832). Governor 
Ibbetson to the Yang di-pertuan of Seri Menanti, the 
„Da.to* Kelana Putera of Sungai Ujong, and the Penghulu 
of Johol. 

Assuring the addressees that the expedition prepared by Govern- 
ment was meant merely to suppress the rebellion in Nan mg and 
not aimed at any of the neighbouring States, in so far as they did 
not aid Naming; and adding that authority had been received from 
the Governor General of India to enter info an amended treaty 
•of friendship with the addressees for mutual benefit in the future. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Ibbetson Resident tiga buah 
negeri Pulau Pinang dan Singapura dan Melaka ada berldrim faa 
-pa da Yang di-pertuan di-Seri Menanti dan Rato 5 Kelana Putera 
.Sungai Ujong dan Penghulu Johol 

wa baada-liu dari-pada itu jangan-lah kira-nya sahabat kita 
menjadi hebat mendengar Government ada mengumpulkan bala- 
tantera peperangan di-Melaka ini ada-lah pikiran baik juga kita 
member! khabar ka-pada sahabat kita jangan-lah kira-nya menjadi 
shak dan lagi clari lial antara kita dengan sahabat kita. itu bagitu 
jua sa-lama-lama-nya sahabat bersahahat 

shahadan maka ada-lah kita menvatakan ka-pada sahabat kita 
Government Inggeris telah tentu-lah akan pergi rnemukul Naning 
vang derhaka ka-pada tuan-nya itu tetapi tiada mau membuat 
pergadohan ka-pada negeri yang lain-lain jikalau tiada menolong 
ka-pada Naning itu 

shahadan jangan-lah kira-nya sahabat kita kurang mengerti 
ada-lah kita menvatakan telah sudah-lah kita mendapat idzin dari- 

* This reads awkwardly and there seems to be something omitted here, 
f The original has 1831. 

1925] Boyal Asiatic Society . 
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pada Governor General Benggala akan membaiki perjanjian saliabat 
bersaliabat dengan saliabat kita yang boleh menegohkan antara 
kita dengan saliabat kita sa-lama-lama-nya maka mereka-mereka 
yang kedna pebak negeri boleh menjacli sentosa dari nyawa-nya 
dan harta-nya itu 

sliahadan melainkan saliabat kita boleli menerima perkataan 
yang tersebut ini tanda iklilas-nya Government Inggeris supaya. 
dengan segera-nva saliabat kita boleli memberi niaksnd dari hal ini 
ada-nya 

tersurat ka-pada tujoh liari bnlan Sliaaban sanat 1247. 

XXVI. 

12 January 1832.: Governor Ibbetson to the Yang di-pertuan. 
Baja All, the Dato ? Pen ghu in Lei a Maharaja, and the* 
four Sukus of Bembau 

Acknowledging a letter from the addressees to the effect that 
owing to there being no boats available they were unable to meet 
the Governor at the mouth of the Linggi river; stating that owing 
to the shallowness of the river higher up it was Impossible for the* 
Governor to meet them at Bamuan China, but suggesting a meet- 
ing half way, i.e. at Sempang Bandar, where the river forked, and' 
offering to send boats for the convenience of the addressees; and 
forwarding (or promising to forward) a draft of the proposed 
treaty for the information of the addressees. 

Ini surat dari-pada Tuan Ibbetson Besident tiga bnah negeri Pulau 
Pinang Singapura dan Melaka berkirim surat ka-pada saliabat kita 
Yang di-pertuan Baja AH serta Dato’ Penglmlu Lei a Maharaja 
serta keempat Suku yang memegang perentah di-datem negeri 
Bembau ada-nya serta dengan puji-pujian 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu a da-pun surat saliabat kita yang- 
termazkur ka-pada tujoh liari Sliaaban itu telah sampai-lah sudah 
ka-pada kita apa yang tersebnt di-dalam warkat itu telah maf hum- 
lah kita maka ada-lah saliabat kita menvatakan dari sebab ke- 
tidakan perahu itu maka saliabat kita tiada boleh datang bertemu 
ka-pada kita di-Kuala Linggi itu dan kita-pim demikian itu jua 
karna kapal kita tiada boleh mudek ka-Bamuan China itu sebab 
aver Sungai Linggi jalan Bamuan China Keehil itu tiada ebukup 
dalarn ayer-nva maka dari sebab itu menjadi kesukaran antara 
kedua pehak kita dengan saliabat kita itu barang maahmi-lah 
kira-nya saliabat kita maka boleh-lah kita membagi dua dari 
kesukaran Itu maka boleh-lah kita bertemu dengan saliabat kita. 
di-Sempang Bandar ya-itu tentang mana Sungai Linggi dari kuala 
mudek berchabang dua satu chabang ka-Linggi dan satu chabang* 
ka-Bembau melainkan dari rnaksud kita ini telah harap-lah kita. 
akan saliabat kita menyukakan yang demikian itu jua dan boleh- 
lah kita menghantarkan perahu-perahu akan menjemput sahabat 
kita itu 
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shahadan di-dalam antara sarnpai ka-pada waktu kita dengan 
sahabat kita bertemu itu ada-lah kita hantar ka-pada sahabat kita 
tuladan surat perjanjian vang hendak di-perbnat itu maka boleh ~ 
lah sahabat kita membacha dan sahabat kita boleh mengetahui 
dari maksud Governor General Benggala itu 

shahadan di-dalam antara sahabat kita inembalas surat kita 
ini melainkan kita bersedia-lah kita akan berangkat itu-lah ada-nya 

[tersuratj ka-pada diia-belas hari bnlan January sanat 183 2.* 

XXVII. 

9 February 1832: Government Proclamation. 

Announcing the intention of Government to send a second ex- 
pedition against Naning; assuring the inhabitants of Xaning and 
neighbourhood that no harm would be done to them provided they 
remained quiet, or carrying on their usual occupations, but that 
houses found abandoned would be destroyed; and ottering the- 
following rewards for the capture of the undermentioned persons^ 
viz. 

Dol Sattd 1000 dollars 

Andika, chief of the suku Anak Melaka, of Xaning, 
Peta Melayu, of Ayer Gajah Mati, 

Pendekar Tam hi, of Melaka Find ah, 

finche* Muhammad and finche' Had, of Jementah, Muaiy 

200 dollars each. 

Pelekat 

Memberi tahu bahwa balatantera Koinpeni hendak naik kembali 
ka-Xaning akan hendak mengalahkanf ka-pada yang membuat 
derhaka di-Xaning itu 

maka ada-lah di-beri tahu ka-pada segala orang-orang yang 
ada tinggal di-Xaning atau mereka-mereka yang ada tinggal di- 
dalam daerah yang ada dekat-dekat itu jikalau ada ia tinggal 
dengan diam-nya atau dengan pekerjaan-nya yang sa-lama ini ta ? - 
dapat tiada melainkan di-peliharakan oleh afsirj Government 
akan rumah tangga dan anak bini harta benda sakalian itu 

jikalau ada demikian itu pada kemudian hari-nya nantr 
Government- boleh membalaskan di-atas-nya itu dengan. kebajikau 
jua 

jikalau tiada demikian itu dan dapat rumah tangga-nya ter- 
tinggal neschaya hinasa-lah oleh balatantera itu 

* The date is doubtful in the original, looking like; 1832 corrected to* 
1831. But the former must be the right date. 

t Orig. has 

t j\*J$ = w officers.” 4 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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shahadan barang siapa yang boleh menangkap serta membawa 
orang yang kepala derh aka yang tersebnt <li-bawa[h] ini taMapat 
tiadamlSainkan boleh-] ah menerima npah-nya sa-ribu ringgit besar 

Dol Sa tf id* 

dan lagi barang siapa yang boleh membawa pula orang-orang 
yang tersebnt di-bawa[h] ini niaka boleh menerima npah-nya ka- 
pada sa-orang dua ratns ringgit besar 

.sa-orang Andika Suku Anak Melaka di-Kanin g 
dan sa-orang Peta Melayu yang ada tinggal di-Ayer Gajah Mati 
dan sa-orang Pendekar Tambi yang ada tinggal di-Melaka 
Pindah 

dan sa-orang fi. noire* Muhammad, and finch e* Had orang Je- 
mentah tanah Muar ada-nya 

terkarang pelekat ini ka-pada sembilan hari bulan February 
tarildi sanat 1882. 

XXVIII. 

(Undated) : Samuel G aiding, Besident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Temenggong of Muar. 

Complaining that the Temenggong had made an armed incursion 
upon two villages in Malacca territory, viz. Him and Chabau, 
thereby terrifying their inhabitants, in violation of established 
usage between friendly states and presumably under advice from 
evil counsellors ; protesting vigorously against such acts of aggres- 
sion and complaining that finche* Muhammad and finch e’ Had, 
together with armed followers, had been left behind in the raided 
territory when the Temenggong returned to Muar, and were 
terrifying and robbing the inhabitants [Here the letter, which 
appears to be a fragment, endsj.f 

* The name of Dol Sa‘ id appears in the margin with an indication 
that it should be inserted in the text between membawa and orang yang 
kepala clerhaTca. But the wording shows that that would not be its proper 
place. 

t The Da to 7 Engkau Temenggong Paduka Tuan of Muar had already 
as early as February 1820 (during the short Dutch interregnum) begun to 
assert his pretensions to the border village of Chabau. This appears clearly 
from two chaps granted by him to the penghulu of that village which were 
still in the possession of his descendant and remote successor Penghulu 
Sulong Arin of Chabau and the latter } s aged father in 1893, when copies 
were made of them by permission of the owners. The first one is dated 
.Friday, 3 Jumada-3-akhir A. H. 1235 and the second merely 1237. Both 
documents contain little else than inductions to enforce Muslim religious 
observances, particularly attendance at the mosque service (under penalty 
of being fined for absence, 10 dollars in the first chap, and 210 in the second). 
The first one gives the penghulu jurisdiction as far as the hamlet of Asahan, 
inclusive. The second mentions that the sulcus (or clans) represented in 
the mukim were Mungkal, Semelenggang, Biduanda, and Tiga Batu, in that 
•order, and that the penghulu of the village at the time was Dato’ Dalim. 
There is a reference to this act of aggression in J. JR. A. S., Straits Branch 
(1884), Ho. XIII, pp. 201-2, Appendix pp. xxxiii, xxxiv. Bee also Begbie 
{op. eit., pp. 203-4). , , 
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Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Baja Samuel Garling yang 
memerentah di-dalam negeri Melaka serta taalok-taalok-nva datang' 
ka-pada sahabat kita ya-itu Temenggong di-dalam Muar 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah sekarang tiga-puloh 
bari sudah lama-nya Temenggong datang bersaina-sama dengan 
anak- anak raja serta penglima dan hulubalang membawa alat 
senjata masok ka-dalam tanah Ivoinpeni ya-itu tenipat-nya Bim 
dan Chabaii itu memberi takut ka-pada anak buah kita yang di- 
tempat itu 

bahwa Temenggong-pun yang terlebeh mengetaliui jua adat- 
nya sa-suatu raja-raja akan datang memasoki dengan alat senjata 
ka-dalam tempat sa-suatu raja-raja yang ada bersahabat itu jikalau 
tiada terlebeh dahulu mendapat idzin-nya itu dan lagi istimewa 
pula kira-nyaisahabat kita jikalau orang yang lain datang memasoki 
dengan alat senjata ka-dalam negeri sahabat kita itu neschaya 
sahabat kita-pun menjadi marah jua pekerjaan yang demikian itu 

shahadan pada pikiran kita telah ada-lah orang yang burok 
punya ajaran ka-pada sahabat kita menyuroh* melakukan kelakuan 
yang demikian ini karna sahabat kita-pun ada-pun ada muda belum 
sampai chukup akal dan lagi terlebeh-lebeh pula pikiran kita sebab 
sahabat kita dengan sa-bentar itu jua pulang kembali ka-Muar 

barang maalum kira-nya sahabat tiada-lah kita hendak me- 
nyatakan yang lain melainkan tiada patut sa-kali-kali perbuatan 
sahabat kita yang demikian ini melainkan pada lain kali-nya 
jangan-lah sahabat kita membuat yang demikian ini 

tetapi maka ada-lah sahabat kita meninggalkan di-dalam 
tanah kita itu £nche ? Muhammed dengan finche* Had dengan 
orang-orang-nya yang bersenjata itu waktu sahabat kita kembali 
itu maka sekarang orang itu ada membuat takut di-atas anak buah 
kita di-tempat itu maka dengan kekerasan-nya ia mengambil vfang 
dan beras ' 

[Here the fragment ends] ' 

XXIX. 

29 February 1832: Government Proclamation. 

Stating that a report had been received that stockades had been 
erected on the Nailing road with a view to obstructing the passage 
of the expedition ; informing the inhabitants of Nailing that all 
such stockades would be destroyed and warning them to remove 
from them any paddy or other goods, as it was not the desire of 
Government to harm the property, such as buffaloes, paddy, etc., 
of those who offered no resistance ; and assuring them that, provided 
they remained quiet, or carried on their usual occupations, no- 
harm would be done to them, or if any were done, they should 
immediately lay a complaint. 

• 1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Pelekat 

Bahwa Government telali mendapat khabar ada banyak kubu-kubu 
sudab di-dirikan orang di-jalan Waning itu akan mengadang baia- 
tantera Government 

maka ini-lab. di-beri tabu ka-pada sakalian orang yang ada 
tinggal di-Xaning itu maka segala tempat-tempat itu hendak di- 
msakkan oleli baiatantera itu 

shahadan barang siapa yang ada menaroh padi at an barang- 
barang yang lain di-dalam kubu-kubu itu melainkan dengan segera- 
nya baik di-keluarkan karna bukan maksud Government itu hendak 
binasakan dari hak orang-orang yang tiada melawan perentah 
Government itu seperti kerbau atau padi atau harta-nya itu 

shabadan hai orang Mailing jangan-lah tiada menerima-nya 
. pengajaran ini sebab Government tiada inenjadi taksir ka-pada 
kemudian hari-nya itu 

shabadan jikalau ada ia tinggal dengan diam-nya atau dengan 
pekerjaan yang sa-lama ini terpelibara-lab oleli kepala baiatantera 
supaya tiada boleh orang-orang baiatantera itu binasakan dari 
.anak bini dan harta. benda-nya itu dan jikalau ada yang demikian 
itu mengadii-lah ka-pada ketika itu jna ada-nya 

terkarang pelekat ini ka-pada dua-puloh sembilan hari bulan 
Tebruary sail at 1832. 

XXX. 

20 March 1832 : Government Proclamation. 

Requiring all • strangers entering Malacca by sea or by land to 
report themselves to the police within twenty-four hours under 
pain of severe penalties to lie inflicted on them and on persons 
harbouring them. 

Pelekat 

Memberi tabu ka-pada sakalian orang seperti perentah Polis yang 
telah sudali di-dalam negeri Melaka ini dari hal orang-orang 
dagang yang masok ka-dalam negeri ini baik dari laut atau dari 
darat 

shabadan dari sebab itu segala orang-orang dagang itu ta ? - 
dapat tiada mahu ia sendi[ri]-nya memberi tabu ka-dalam Polis 
lama-nya di-dalam dua-puloh empat jam dan barang siapa yang 
melanggar perentah yang tersebut ini taklapat tiada nanti di- 
liukum dengan sa-penoh-penob hukuman di-atas orang itu dengan 
orang yang puiiya. ruinali yang ada menaroh orang dagang itu 

March dua-puloh hari bulan sanat 1832. 

XXXI. 

18 April 1832 : Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Temcnggong of Muar. 

Complaining that persons • under the Temenggong’s jurisdiction, 
viz; Tengkn Busu, finche* Muhammad and finche 5 Had, with 
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about 100 men from Segamat, had gone to assist Waning, which 
as between friendly states was a unfriendly act. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka- 
pada sahabat kita Temenggong Muar dengan puji-pujian 


wa 


menerangkan 


baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah kita 
ka-pada sahabat kita ada-lah kita mendapat khabar Tengku Busu 
dan finehe 5 Muhammad dan finehe' Had- ada membawa orang 
Segamat ada kira-kira-nya sa-ratus orang akan menolong ka-Xauing 
serta berjanji pula hendak meinbantu dengan orang-orang lagi 

shaliadan maka ada-lah kita xnelepaskan* taksir ka-pada 
sahabat kita ada-pun pekerjaan ini terlebeh-lebeh niaahrrn kira- 
nya sahabat kita karna mereka yang tersebut ituf di-bawah 
perentah sahabat kita ada-pun Melaka dengan Muar ada bersahabat 
jua dan lagi Tengku Busu dan .finche* Muhammad dan Enche’ Had 
itu di-bawah perentah sahabat kita ada-nya 

terkarang surat ka-pada clulapan belas hari bulan April sanat 
1832, 

XXXII. 

29 May 1832 : Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to Raja Ali of Rem ban, the Dato ? Kelana Putera of 
Snngai Ujong, the Data’ Penghu] u of Johol, and the 
Temenggong of Muar. 

Referring to previous letters assuring the addressees that the 
intentions of Government were merely to arrest Dol Sa tf id, Peng- 
hulu of Xaning, expel evil doers, and restore prosperity in X a, mug, 
and requesting the addressees to prevent their subjects from 
giving assistance to Dol Sa‘id and to inform the Government of 
anything that might cause trouble to it in connection with the 
Xaning affair; expressing astonishment at hearing that Dol Sahd 
had received assistance in the shape of men, arms, and ammuni- 
tion from States that were regarded as friendly to the British 
Government, but presuming that the addressees were ignorant of 
this or unable to prevent it; in view, however, of the damage done 
thereby in British territory, announcing an immediate blockade 
of the Linggi, Kesang, and Muar rivers, to prevent the conveyance 
of arms and provisions to the enemy, such blockade to cease when 
hosiliti.es ceased but to continue as long as Dol Sahd continued to 
resist the Governments forces in Xaning. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Tuan -Samuel Garling Resident Coun- 
cillor di-dalam negeri Melaka ada berkirim sa-buah surat ka-pada 
Yam Tuan Raja Ali cli-dalam Rembau dan sa-buah surat ka-pada 
Dato* Kelana Putera di-Sungai Ujong dan sa-buah surat ka-pada 

* Orig. has jCjiU • 

f Orig. may have ini * 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Dato ? Peng] ilIu Johol clan sa-buali surat ka-pada Temenggong 
Muar dengan puji-pujian-nya 

wa baada-Iiu dari-pada itn maka ada-lah kita membayankan 
ka-pada sahabat kita dari hal surat Tuan Resident yang memerenfcab 
tiga buah negeri itu yang telali sudah claliulu di-nyatakan ka-pada 
sahabat kita dari-pada hal angkara Dol Sahel yang di-jadikan 
Penghulu di-dalara KTaning ya-it-u tanali Kompeni 

maka ada-lah kehendak surat kita yang dahulu itu sahabat 
kita jangan menjadi wasangka dark sebab balatantera itu naik ka- 
N" aning itu tiada dengan sa-suatu, j alan melainkan hanya-lah maksud 
kita yang hendak menangkap Dol Sahd itu sahaja serta meng- 
[h]alaukan orang-orang yang membuat kebinasaan ’di-dalam tanah 
kita snpava boleh menjadi kebajikan di-atas Government dan lagi 
bol eh menjadi kesempurnaan dan sejahtera-nya di-atas segala anak 
buah kita yang di-Naningvitu 

a da-pun surat kita yang dahulu itu ada-lah kehendak kita 
sahabat kita boleh melaraiigkan di-atas orang-orang yang ada ta- 
alok di-bawa perentah sahabat kita itu akan menolong Dol Sahd 
itu dan lagi boleh member! khabar dengan segera-nva jikalau ada 
sa-suatu hal yang mendatangkan kesukaran ka-pada Government 
dari sebab fasal aSTaning itu 

maka hairan-lah kita mendengar yang Dol Sahel itu mendapat 
ketolongan orang-orang dan senjata-senjata dan ubat pelnru dari- 
pada tempat-tempat perentah yang lain ada-pun yang sa-lama ini 
di-dalam pikiran kita ada sahabat dengan Government Inggeris 
itu pada ikhtiar kita barang kali sahabat kita tiada mengetahui dari 
hal pekerjaan atau tiacla luiasa akan raelarangkan dia tetapi men- 
jadi juga kebinasaan jua di-dalam tanah kita di-clarat itu hingga 
sampai ka-pada hari ini menjadi pergadohan jua maka dari sebab 
itu Government ta’dapat tiada hendak-lah membuat perjalanan 
yang ketentuan serta dengan segera-nya 3 an g amat tegoh dari 
dahulu itu 

sa-bermula ada-pun dari hal Sungai Linggi dan Sungai Kesang 
dan Sungai Muar itu hendak di-kawal maka dari hal itu kita 
memberi khabar ka-pada sahabat kita Government hendak empang 
sungai-sungai vang tersebut itu dengan segera-nva jua supava 
jangan boleh di-bawa-nya masok perkara segala senjata-senjata dan 
makan-makanan itu ka-pada seteru kita 

sbahadan jikalau sudah selesai pergadohan Hailing dan tempat- 
tempat cli-clarat itu dengan sa-ketika itu jua boleh di-lepaskan 
kawal-kawal sungai-sungai itu tetapi sekarang Dol Sahd itu suclah 
memungkirkan sumpah setia-nva yang dahulu di-atas Kuran al- 
adzim itu clan sa-lagi ia ada di-Naning akan melawan ka-pada 
Government Inggeris itu taklapat tiada melainkan di-tegohkan jua 
kawal-kawal sungai itu ada-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada dua-puloh sembilan hari bulan 
May sanat 1832. 
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XXXIII. 

29 May 1832: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Tengku Penglima Besar Sayid Sa'aban. 

Informing him that his good services to Government had been 
reported to Governor Ibbetson who expressed his high appreciation 
of them and desired that his thanks should be conveyed to Sayid 
Sa f aban, with the further intimation of a reward to be granted 
after the cessation of hostilities.* 

Bahwa ini jsurat dari-pada Tuan Samuel Galling ka-pada sahabat 
kita Tengku Penglima Besar ya-itu Sayid Sa^aban yang ada 
.sekarang ka-pada waktu ini di-dalanr Xaning di-Bukit Sabusok 
dengaii puji-pu jian-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pacla itu ada-pun dari hal sahabat kita yang 
sud ah menjalankan pekerjaan di-atas Government itu pekerjaan 
yang kebajikan itu melainkan kita-pun sudah-lah sampaikan ka- 
pada Tuan Ibbetson Governor pada tiga buah negeri maka Tuan 
itu-pun memuji-muji-lah di-atas pekerjaan sahabat kita dan lagi 
bagitu banyak punya terima kaseh di-atas sahabat kita 

shahadan apabila selesai-lah pergadohan ini neschaya nanti 
di-kurniakan di-atas sahabat kita ada-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada dua-puloh sembilan ban bulan 
May sanat 1832.f 

XXXIY. 

9 June 1832: Government Proclamation. 

Complaining that in spite of protests addressed to various rulers 
and chiefs assistance continued to be given by neighbouring States 
in the shape of men, arms, and ammunition, to Xaning, which was 
in rebellion against the Government in breach of the oath of 
allegiance of its Penghuht and Sukus; stating that letters had 
been sent to various rulers and chiefs announcing the intention 
to blockade the Linggi, Ivesang, and Muar rivers until such time 
as such assistance ceased to be given to the rebellious Dol Sa 4 id 
and Xaning had become settled; and accordingly proclaiming the 
aforementioned blockade, to prevent anyone from entering or 
leaving by the said rivers, until such time as aforsaid. 

Pelekat 

Bahwa ada-lah tan ah Xaning itu yang ada derhaka ka-pada Govern- 
ment Inggeris ada-pun tatkala dahulu Penghulu-nya dengan ke- 
empat Suku-nva telah sudah bersumpah setia di-bawah perentah 

* As stated in a letter from Mr. Thomas Lewis, Acting .Resident 
Councillor, Malacca, dated 24 Lebruary 1837, this took the shape of a 
monthly allowance of 104 Company Rupees eight, annas, as from November 
1836, subject to a proviso that it might cease if he made trouble with 
neighbouring States or did anything that the Malacca Government did not 
like. , 

- t The figure 2 is not clear but this must be the year. 
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Government itu maka ada-lah sekarang kerap kali-nya khabar 
sampai ka-pada kita menyatakan terlalu amat. banyak ketolongan 
ya-itii orang-orang clan senjata-senjata nbat peluru dari raja-raja 
clan penghulii penghulu yang sa-laina ini pacla kira ldta ada ber- 
saliabat dengan Government Inggeris 

shahaclan ada-Iah 'Government Inggeris yang telah sudali me- 
nyatakan ka-pada raja-raja dan penghulu-penghuhi akan nielarang- 
kan di-atas anak buah dan rayat-nya itu jangan ia masok di-dalam 
pekerjaan Dol Sadd yang derbaka itn tetapi di-dalam pada itn ada 
jnga ketolongan-nya 

maka dari sebab ketolongan. ka-pada derbaka Dol Sadd itn 
maka ada-lah snrat-surat di-kirimkaii ka-pada raja-raja itu dan 
pengliiihi-penglmlu akan hen dak mengawali sungai-sungai ya-itu 
Linggi clan Ivasang dan Muar sampai [h]abis terlepas ketolongan 
ka-pada derbaka Dol Sadd itu dan tanab Naning itu boleh menjadi 
kesernpurnaan 

bahwa ini-lab member! tabu ka-pada segala orang maka ada- 
lab Sungai Linggi dan Sungai Kesang dan Sungai Muar itu ada 
terkawal ka-pada ketika ini tiacla boleh orang masok atau keluar 
dari sungai-sungai itu sampai [h]abis pekerjaan Naning itu dan 
orang-orang clan harta ben da sakalian-nya itu boleh menjadi ke- 
sempurnaan dengan sejabtera-nya . 

terkarang pelekat ini ka-pada sembilan bari bulan June tarikb 
sanat 1832. 

XXXV. 

10' June 1832 : Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca,, 
to the Temenggong of Muar. 

Acknowledging receipt of a letter from the Temenggong; informing 
him of the arrival of a British war ship to blockade the neighbour- 
ing rivers; requesting him immediately to recall bis Segamat 
subjects who under the leadership of finehe 5 Had and Enehe 7 
Muhammad* had gone to the assistance of Naning; expressing the 
intention to blockade the mouth of the Muar river until the 
unlawful encroachment on the border villages, Rim, Ohohong, ete v 
between Mt. Ophir -and Sungai Chinchm Bilang had ceased and 
Naming had been conquered; and expressing the hope that the 
Temenggong would take prompt steps as requested. 

Bahwa ini surat clari-pada kita Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka- 
pada sahabat kita Temenggong Muar ada-nya 

wa baada-hu clari-pada itu surat clari-pada sahabat kita itu 
sudah-lah sampai ka-pada kita apa-apa yang termazkur di-dalam- 
nya itu telah mafhum-lah kita 

* In a letter to the Yang di-pertuan Mncla of Rembau, under date 
3 Rabi* u-l-akhir 1252 (18 July 1836) Samuel Garling wrote that these 
persons would be allowed to, enter and leave the Company ’s territory like 
anyone else provided that they conducted themselves properly and made no 
further trouble there; and that their old offences were forgotten. 
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shahadan maka ada-lah kita memberi tabu ka-pada sahabat 
Idta kapal per an g Inggeris tel ah ada-lah datang akan mengawali 
sungai yang dekat-dekat itu ada-pun naina Tvapitan kapal perang 
itu Plumridge* dan kapal Maharaja Inggeris itu Magieiennef 

shahadan ada-pun inaksud kita dengan segera-ny a sahabat 
kita menyuroli memanggil kembali clari leaning an ak buali sahabat 
'kita orang Segamat itu yang di-perentahkan oleh finehe* Had dan 
finehe 5 Muhammad itu sahabat kita menegahkan orang-orang itu 
masok ka-dalam tanah perentah Melaka 

shahadan seperti kampong Rim Ghohong dan segala kampong- 
kainpong yang ada antara Gunong Ledang dengan Sungai Ch inchin 
Hilang itu terlalu amat sangat di-aniayakan oleh Enciie* Had dan 
finch e' Muhammad dan lagi di-dalam ketika ini juga Enehe ? Had 
■dan finchtd Muhammad itu dengan kekerasan-nya ia nierampas 
liarta bend a orang-orang itu melainkan sekaraug dengan per- 
.ehintaan kita kita nxemberi tahu ka-pada sahabat kita sadagi ada 
perjalanan yang demikian ini tiada-lah kita memberi masok aiau 
keluar sa-barang perahu dari Ivuala Mnar itu apabila tanah Xaning 
itu kembali ka-pada perentali-nya serta tanah-tanah Melaka 
•sakalian-nya sudah habis musoh-musoh-nya itu melainkan boleh- 
3 ah di-rentikan kawal-kawal itu 

shahadan dengan sa-penoh-penoli liarap kita di-atas sahabat 
kita akan menjalankan pekerjaan ini boleh dengan segera-ny a 
menjadi kebajikan dan kesempurnaan dan sejahtera-nya 

terkarang ka-pada sa-puloh hari bulan June sanat 1832. 
XXXVI. 

16 June 1832 : Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Dato’ Kelana Putera of Sungai Hjong. 

Acknowledging the receipt of a letter from the Dato 5 Kelana 
requesting that the Linggi river might not he blockaded and sug- 
gesting that he himself could prevent the transit of goods to 
Waning; pointing out that, as the addressee was well aware, a 
♦quantity of arms and ammunition had been sent to Xaning since 
the beginning of the rebellion and that Government had evidence 
that most of them came by way of that river and were regularly 
forwarded from thence to Xaning; maintaining that Government 
had been very patient in confining itself to the prohibition of that 
traffic, but that as that course had not answered to expectations* 
there was no alternative left hut to blockade the mouth of the 
river : assuring the addressee that this would not have been done 
if there had been any other way of stopping the traffic in question, 
nnd that the blockade would cease as soon as the Xaning affair had 


* Orig. has gtj Jl* * 
t Orig. has * 

.1925] Royal Asiatic Society , 
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been settled: and expressing the hope that the addressee would 
be of assistance in the matter and prevent any further help being- 
given to the rebellious Del Sahel. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Samuel Garling Besident 
Councillor dari Melaka dengan puji-pujian datang ka-pada Date’’ 
Kelana Put era di-dalam Sungai Fjong ada-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun surat dari sahabat kita 
itu telah suclah-lah sampai ka-pada kita apa-apa yang terinazkur 
di-dalam-nya itu telah mafhnm-lah kita 

ada-pun permintaan sahabat kita jangan-lah di-tutup Kuala 
Linggi itu serta sahabat kita boleh melarangkan barang apa-apa 
benda pergi ka-Naning 

shahadan sahabat kita terlebeh-lebeli maaliim yang ada pergi 
ka-Naning itu terlaln. banyak senjata-senjata ya-itu senapang- 
senapang dan ubat bedil dan pelnru sa-lama Pol Said menderhaka 
ka-pada Government maka sekarang dapat-lah keterangan-nya 
kebanyakan benda-benda yang tersebut itu datang dari Sungai 
Linggi dan ada satu kepala* tinggal di-tepi sungai itu ia-lah 
kebanyakan benda-benda yang tersebut itu datang clari Sungai 
sahabat kita terlebeh-lebeh ketahui sa-lama ini Government sabar- 
kan jua melainkan di-suroh melarangkan jua perbuatan itu di- 
dalam pikiran kita boleh ia, berhenti 

shahadan -.sekarang ini kita lihat tiada lulus maksud kita itu 
taMapat tiada melainkan tiada jalan yang lain hanya-lah kita 
tutup kuala itu 

shahadan jikalau ada perjalanan yang lain jangan benda-benda 
itu di-bawa ka-Naning sa-lagi ada Dol Sahel menderhaka ka-pada 
Government perchaya-lah sahabat kita tiada kita menutupi kuala 
itu 

shahadan lagi apabila pekerjaan Nailing itu svidah jelas 
melainkan kawal-kawal itu nanti cli-rentikan 


shahadan terlebeh -lebeh harap kita yang sahabat kita boleh 
menplong di-dalam pekerjaan ini serta melarangkan ketolongan 
ka-pada Pol Sahd itu supaya orang itu yang ada mungkir di-atas. 
persumpahan setia itu ya-itu ada kerap kali persumpahan-nya yang 
demikian itu Melaka dan Sungai Fjong itu men j ad i satu di-dalam 
maksud akan mendamaikan negeri 

shahadan sahabat kita boleh lebeh-lebeh pikir dari.hal ini 
pekerjaan yang kebajikan- ada-nya 


terkarang' surat ini ka-pada enam-belas hari bukn June sanat 

1838 . ^ _ ■ ^ 

* Orig. has but perhaps is meant, 

t Orig. has £ 
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A Chinese Wedding in the Reform 
Style 

By W. G. Stirling. 

With the birth of the Chinese Republic many old-time cere- 
monies have been set aside. Of course not all Chinese have ac- 
cepted modern innovations. Some have adopted the new style 
owing to the great saving of time and money. Many cling to 
their old customs. 

The wedding ceremony which I here describe seems to be that 
generally accepted by the advanced school. Whether it is legal or 
illegal in our local courts is a point that awaits a test case. It would 
appear that as easily as these marriages are made so easily if the 
parties agree can they be dissolved. 

In former times the young people did not even see one another 
before the wedding day. Witness the following verse written by 
some Sinologue. 

“A mien severe and eyes that freeze 
Become the future bride. 

Ho whispering underneath the trees 
Ere yet the knot be tied.” 

Marriages were arranged without reference to the wishes of the 
young couple. Go-betweens exchanged presents of cakes, geese r 
foodstuffs, money and jewellery and an endless number of cards on 
red paper. 

The following list gives an idea of the nature of these red 
cards; — 

1. Horoscope from Bridegroom’s family to that of the Bride. 

2. Horoscope from Bride’s family to that of the Bridegroom. 

3. Preliminary .presents from Bridegroom’s family to the 

Bride’s family. 

4. Preliminary presents from Bride’s family to Bridegroom’s 

family. 

5. Betrothal presents from Bridegroom’s family to Bride’s 

family. 

6. Betrothal presents from Bride’s family to Bridegroom’s 

family. 

7. Milk money presented to the Bride’s mother usually sent 
along with Ho. 5. 

Betel nut money, also sent with Ho. 5. 
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9, Fee for preparing the documents sent with ISTos. 5 and 6. 

10. Card announcing the approach of Bridegroom to the 

Bride's house. 

11. Card acknowledging the above* 

12. Card inviting the Bride to come and worship the an- 

cestors of the Bridegroom. 

13. Marriage contract fr'om the Bridegroom's family to that 

of the Bride— sent along with No. 5. 

11. Marriage contract from Bride to Bridegroom — sent along 

with No. 6. 

Tips had to be given to the bearers of these various articles, and 
to persons officiating. The cost of the ceremony itself was very 
heavy. 

All this has now been cut down to a ceremony which lasts about 
two hours and owes something to Western and probably American 
influence. 

The bride was formerly conveyed in a red chair that admitted 
no light and little air. This vehicle is supplanted by an open- 
work palanquin decorated with flowers or a motor car decorated 
with red cloth and flowers. Badly made European clothes, a 
frock-coat far too long, or an ill-fitting morning coat, with a top 
hat, have taken the place of the .impressive Chinese robes. 

The certificates of marriage, one for each of the contracting 
parties, are sheets about 20" x 14", decorated with a border of 
flowers. In the centre appear two coloured butterflies coquetting 
with each other, or a dragon and phoenix. The names of the 
contracting parties appear with their respective ages, dated so many 
years before the foundation of the Republic. The name of the 
president before whom the contract was made, the names of the 
parents of the contracting parties, the two witnesses, and the date of 
the marriage all appear in their order. Each person, or his 
representative in the case of the parents (one or both of whom may 
be absent), signs his name. 

Having received an invitation from a young friend of mine to 
witness bis wedding on. Easter Sunday, April 1923, I went to the 
Yong Cheng School at the top of Club Street, Singapore. ' The 
marriage was fixed for midday. 

The presents consisted of Chinese scrolls, pictures and ad- 
dresses, many of them beautifully done but in appalling frames. A 
few of the pictures were painted on glass, a bizarre modern type 
of Chinese art. Apart from these gifts I saw no presents such as 
one might expect to see, pieces of cloth, bottles of scent, shoes, 
cakes of soap etc.' 

Crackers announced the approach of the bridal car. I was 
shown to my seat close to that of the director of ceremonies and on 
the side of the bridegroom's family. The people in the hall took 
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A Chinese Wedding in the Reform Style. 

their places and the director rang a brass hand-bell, whieji reminded 
me of tea-time at school, and was kept in continued use. Musicians 
composed of the Yong Cheng School boys band entered and took 
up their place at T. A few minutes later the director ringing his 
bell called on the master of ceremonies to take up his place at C. 
The master of ceremonies then called on the director of ceremonies 
(who is his prompter if required) to take up his position at D 
behind an altar or raised table, is ext with a ring of his bell he 
invites the attendants to take up their respective places, at R and I y 
visitors to take up their places at 0 and L, ladies going to 0, and 
gentlemen to L ; the relatives of the bridegroom to be seated at Q 
and the relatives of the bride at P. Finally the master of cere- 
monies invites the parents or guardians of the bride and bridegroom 
to take up their positions at F and G respectively. With another 
ring of the bell the master of ceremonies announces the president 
who takes up his chair at A exactly behind the altar or high table. 
On this table there was nothing except writing 'materials, two round 
red cylindrical eases containing the marriage certificates, and a 
small tray with, two gold wedding rings. The table was covered 
with a cloth and there were no decorations, candles, festoons or 
flowers to suggest anything of the old-time marriage custom. The 
hall however was festooned. The master of ceremonies next calls 
on the witnesses to take up their positions iaifc B on the left and 
right of the president: it is their duty to prove the marriage and 
sign the documents one for the bride and the other for the bride- 
groom. 

The master of ceremonies then rings his bell and calls on the 
bride and bridegroom to appear. Music is played, and they enter r 
first the bridegroom with his attendants, then the bride with her 
ladies-in-waiting. They take up their position at H and I their 
attendants going to their places at M, J, N, K. Nobody stood up 
when the bride and bridegroom entered. They however have to 
stand the greater part of the ceremony. The bridegroom was 
dressed in a morning coat and trousers, white gloves and held a top 
hjat in bis hand. The bride in a kind of semi-Chinese European 
dress with a long veil done up in a sort of knot on her bead. 

After what sounded extremely like a cake walk the president 
then rose and delivered an address giving the names of the con- 
tracting parties, their parents, their witnesses etc. This concluded r 
the bride and bridegroom bowed once to the witnesses seated at B, 
thrice to each other and thrice to their respective parents or 
guardians. They then bowed once to the president. The president 
read out the certificates of marriage, which are the only documents, 
no register of the marriage being kept. The bride and bridegroom 
signed them. Next the witnesses, the parents or guardians signed, 
and finally the president signed and sealed them. The master of 
ceremonies hands the tray with the two gold rings to the bridegroom 
who takes one and places it on the third finger of the bride’s left 
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hand. The other ring he hands to the hride who places it on the 
bridegroom’s ring finger. The young couple bow once to the 
president, three times to their respective parents, once to their 
relatives, once to the guests sand once to their witnesses. .The 
schoolmates of the bride and bridegroom now sing or recite a piece 
of poetry at the conclusion of which the president reads out the 
names of the donors of the complimentary address presented to the 
young couple. First the president, then the parents or guardians 
and certain near relatives give addresses of advice to the newly 
married couple. Music followed. Certain visitors” of whom I was 
one, were called on to make short speeches of congratulation. The 
parents thank those present for coining to witness the marriage. 
The young couple bow their thanks to the president, to the witnesses 
or middlemen, to the guests, to those who have assisted at the 
ceremony. They bow three times to their parents and then retire. 
Music announces the conclusion of the ceremony. Tea and refresh- 
ments are now served, ladies going to one r’oom the gentlemen to 
another. Finally a wedding group is taken. The order of cere- 
mony is printed on a pink programme. The whole proceeding 
lasted about 2 hours. ; 

The certificates of marriage are kept by the bride and bride- 
groom respectively. With the exception of the most important 
items, such as the signing of the marriage contracts and the ex- 
change of rings, other items may be added or deleted according to 
arrangement. It is curious to note that neither party is asked if 
they agree to marry each other. 

The cutting of a wedding cake by both hride and bridegroom is, 
I was told, an additional feature. In this case the cake was there 
hut not cut. 

Only a small fee is charged which goes to the coffers of the 
place where the ceremony is held, usually some school or public 
reading room. At present there is no special place where marriages 
shall take place, but some public place is favoured. 

The future must decide many problems : the method of divorce 
and separation, the taking of a second wife (which however I am 
told this form of marriage does not allow) and the possibility of 
the bride being married against her will. 
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Notes on Malay Magic 

By R.. 0. W'l-WSTKDT, D. Litt. 

Note. The abbreviations used in this article are those 
employed in my recent book on Malay Magic — 
Shaman Saiva and Sufi . 

Nudity. 

There is a tradition that to acquire a nigget a Sakai hag will 
dance stark naked and dandle a. child 5 s corpse into the similitude 
of life before biting off its tongue. A Cham prophetess must 
resort on the night of her initiation to a ant-heap in the moonlit 
forest, sever .a cock from head to tail and dance naked, uttering 
incantations that will restore the fowl to life. For many of the 
ceremonies of black magic nudity is prescribed, either * because 
abnormal ritual goes with abnormal acts or because the celebrant 
would exhibit utter submission to the spirit invoked or because 
indecency can shock a spirit into compliance. Islam has "banished 
nudity from Malay magic. But probably a ritual older than Islam 
first forbade the Malay fisherman at hi a stakes to insult the gods 
of the sea by bathing naked. Wilfully to expose the person in an 
indecent manner is the grossest form in which one Malay can 
insult another. 

Authorities: — Clifford's In Court and Kampong (1897) pp, 
241-3; Penzer 7 s The Ocean of Story (London, 
1924) Yol. II pp. 117-120; H. Baudessou/s 
Indo-China and its Primitive People; Skeat 7 s 
Malay Magic p. 315. 

Semi-nudity. 

Brahmans bare themselves to the waist in a holy place or in 
the presence of superiors. Half a century sago the waiting-maids 
at the Perak court so bared themselves to serve the ruler. No one 
wearing a coat may approach a patient stricken by the Spectre 
Huntsman, who is an avatar of the great god Siva. And the Malay 
shaman at a seance is naked from the waist upwards. 

Penzer, ib. II, p. 119 ; Malay MS. (unpublished). 

Bafidl. 

The bahdi of a deer can be expelled by sweeping first a gun, 
then a branch, and finally the noose in which the animal was 
caught over its carcase from muzzle to hind-legs; the noose is 
quickly slipped on a stake and tightened round it. Here the 
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magician appears to remove “ transmissible properties of matter " 
to the stake. That done, he turns over the blood-stained leaves 
Where the carcase has been cut up, to hide all traces of the chase. 
While turning over the leaves with a stick, he recites a charm, 
upon the conclusion of which the hunters must depart without 
looking back. If a man experiences the dizziness and ague which 
afflict victims of the bahdi, he must smear his person with the 
clay and mud that lie nearest to him. The Orphic mysteries re- 
quired an initiate to be cleansed with clay and they taught him 
that in the next world sinners will be buried in it, but cleansing 
hardly seems the object of the Malay rite. Soot is daubed on the 
face of a Malay baby so that ghostly assailants may fail to 
recognize it, but the agued hunter has already been recognized 
and attacked. The explanation of the hunter's rite appears to be 
that he is putting himself under the protection of an earth-spirit, 
like the Greek actor who daubs his face with wine lees in order 
to show that he is under the protection of the god of wine. The 
same magician who prescribed mud against the attack of the bahdi 
prescribed that for the bite of a water-snake one should invoice the 
■water-spirit and splash water over the wound. One form of 
Malay hide-and-seek is called the game of the aura of the stag/* 
and the traditional story invented to explain this name relates how 
once a band of hunters omitted to perform the- proper rites over 
a slaughtered stag and therefore became mad, each man hiding 
from his companions or in lucid intervals searching vainly for 
them. Syncretism has affected the Malay's conception of these 
auras. The idea of potent soul-substance appears to have become 
merged in the idea of malicious spirits. In Patani the aura of a 
murdered man takes the shape of a mannikin and the auras of 
beasts are addressed as slaves of ‘Siva. 

Maxwell's In Malay Forests pp. 63-4: ; J. R. A. S. B . (No. 
49, p. 105 ; Jevons' Introduction do the History of Religion 
(19 f Q2) pp. 348-351; PMS., Wilkinson's Malay Amuse- 
ments p. 1. 

The Spectre Huntsman. 

According to the Mantra he is like Ivala black. If a man 
crossed by him suffer from severe fever and vomiting, the appro- 
priate incantations muttered by the Perak medicine-man over 
incense and betel must reveal possession of the esoteric knowledge 
that this spirit has no navel, a clear indication of godhead. 

When at night the passing of this demon is betokened by a 
rushing mighty wind, no Malay will refer to it or awaken his neigh- 
bour, and if from fright one nudges or pinches a sleeper, no word 
may be uttered as to the cause of the alarm until the storm has 
abated. 

The man who hears the Spectre Huntsman's challenge will die 
slowly; the man who is kicked by him or crosses his path will expire 
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suddenly. No one suffering from his attack may be fanned with 
a shawl or have limes or fresh banana leaves brought to his house. 
The Spectre ‘Huntsman is accompanied by a flock -of common 
bee-eaters which Malays say fly on their backs at night and are sure 
harbingers of storm : sometimes they are called their master's 
casting -11 et, sometimes Oils dogs. Those who hear their cry should 
claim kinship with them or tap wall or floor to show they are awake., 
or they may scare these birds of ill omen by burning rubbish hut 
they may not address them by name. 

In Pahang the Spectre Huntsman when not engaged in the 
chase is called the Tall Spirit, and this spirit is identified with Jin 
the son of Jan; the cock sacrificed to the Tall -Spirit after harvest 
must be yellow, the colour sacred to Siva. 

Unpunished Perak Ms . ; JFMSM., XII Part I, pp. 37-28, 30 ; 

Notes & Queries (JRASSB) p. 3®. 

Rain-Making. 

There is no rain-god other than Father Water. In the mon- 
soon region such a divinity would be too beneficent to retain fearful 
devotion. But there are primitive ways of influencing Father 1 
Water. Bice-planters often soak a cat to procure rain, the reluc- 
tant quadruped being regarded apparently as a pleasing sacrifice. 
To kill a snake, whose skin looks always moist, or to dress up a frog 
in a cradle will cause disastrous floods, rain and these animals being 
so closely associated that insult to them invites vengeance from their 
protector. In parts of Pahang where Sakai influence is strong, to 
tease any undomestieated animal, to celebrate a mock marriage 
between dog and cat or between coconut monkey and crab-eating 
macaque, to push a weaver-bird's nest with one's punt-pole and 
make it spin or to play with .a wild bee's-nest are all methods of 
causing terrific storms and landslide's. It is to be noted that the- 
tormentors must always mock their victims, and that when the 
flood comes it is only these mockers who cannot escape, every spot 
where their feet tread becoming soft. In the interior of Pahang, 
too, to invoke kindly rain before the planting out of the rice 
Malays wade through the shallows of a river, plant banana-suckers,, 
sugar cane and young betel and coconut palms on a sandy islet that 
has appeared owing to the drought, and then to the din of rough 
music carry in procession on the sand a boy or an old man cos- 
tumed in rain-compelling paraphernalia. His umbrella is a succu- 
lent aroid leaf on whose surface showers leave water standing, his 
cap is the cane stand for a cooking-pot, his dagger is a rice-spoon.. 
The symbolism is not so farfetched as it looks. Rain kings and a 
leaf -clad boy or girl, who represents vegetation, figure in rain- 
making ceremonies in many parts of the world. The Mantra 
u believe the sky to be a great pot suspended over the earth by a 
string." And a common Malay method of calling down rain from 
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that inverted bowl we call the sky 99 is. to wash the cooking-pots 
and their cane-stands. For a prospective bride or bride-groom 
to eat food out of a stewpan bn the eve of marriage is sure to bring 
showers to mar their Wedding-day, presumably because their action 
involves tilting the pan. Rice-spoons are closely associated with 
cooking-pots. The Torajas of Celebes dip rice-spoons in water to 
make rain : to kill a storm the Malay fisherman will tie a rice-spoon 
across his mast in the direction of the wind and command it to die 
before this pointing. While in other regions blood is spilt as a sym- 
pathetic charm to induce the falling of rain, in Pahang, again under 
Sakai influence, an animal is sacrificed so that its blood dropping 
on the earth may cause the torrent of rain to cease, or, if an 
animal cannot be procured, the villagers will cut their own hands 
or feet. That is, if no one knows what broken tabu has caused the 
downpour. If one knows, it suffices to count seven and cut the 
hair of the person at fault, whereupon the storm stops. This last 
custom recalls the Malay sailor’s prayer to the wind to let down 
her long flowing tresses and may be intended to stay “the rustle 
■of rain ” by imitative insulation from its source. Australian 
.aborigines use human hair for rain-making. 

JRASSB III p. 88, VI. p. 289. VII p. 27; iSkeat p. 108; 
J. I. A., (Journal of the Indian Archipelago) I p. 284; 
Evans pp. 2 00'- 7, 2<72; F. M. S. M. Vol. XII, Part I 
pp. 32-4 ; Frazer’s Golden Bough I pp. 252-3, 257. 

Wind-raising. 

An account written in 1S ; 50 describes how in calms Malay 
sailors would send the ship’s cook aloft as high as he could go with 
a bowl of rice, where after making a great noise he scattered the 
rice and invoked the wind, and how this ceremony was repeated 
at intervals until the wind was raised. This ritual was indigenous 
.and older than the coming of Vayu The bowl, as we have seen, 
symbolized the sky and the white falling rice must have rep- 
resented scudding clouds or rain-drops. 

JIA., IV, p. 690. f 

Smar. 

In one form of exorcism practised in Kelantan the shaman 
becomes possessed and waves over the sufferer a leather figure of 
.Smar, the clown and butt of the Javanese shadow-play. Smar, 
however, is not only a buffoon; for sometimes he turns into the 
One and Only God and overthrows divinity after divinity, Indra 
Yama and even Sava, whom, in the Malay story of Sang 'Samba 
‘he forces to surrender the water of life in order that the hero of the 
tale may be restored to life. If from this quaint form of exorcism 
recovery ensues, among the final sacrificial offerings a model of a 
wayside resting-place is reserved with dainties for Kala. 

Gimlette p. 94; PMS., Wilkinson’s Malay Amusements p. 52. 
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God a Magician. 

“The magician before time existed was Allah and He revealed 
Himself by the light of moon and sun and so showed Himself to 
be verily a magician/ 5 

The idea of god being a magician is common to Indonesian 
and Semitic magic. According to the Mantra the first magician,. 
Mertang, was the child of the sky-god and the earth- goddess. 
Marduk, the leader of the Babylonian gods and creator of man,, 
was priest, looser of tabus and lord of incantations. 

Shaman , Saiva and Sufi p. 48 ; B. C. Thompson’s Semitic 
Magic (London 1908) passim . 

Sacrifice at House-Building. 

In the foundations of a new house Dayaks, untouched by 
Muslim influence, placed formerly a slave-girl and more recently a 
chicken to he crushed to death by the descent of the main-pillar,, 
or they bled a girl to death and sprinkled the posts with her blood. 
The Malay of the Peninsula slits in orthodox fashion the throat 
of fowl goat or buffalo, according to his means and the degree of 
malignity imputed to the local earth-demon ; sometimes he bids the 
vengeful children of Siva avaunt, sometimes he uses Muslim 
prayers and cries on Allah and Muhammad. About the main 
house pillar are deposited the head tand feet of the victim, a detail 
that reminds one of Frazer’s theory that the bisected pieces of 
human or animal victim are thought to guard the intermediate- 
space from the incursion of evil powers: — “When Peleus cap- 
tured the city of Iolcus he is said to have taken the king’s wife, 
cut her in two and then led his army between the pieces into the 
city.” The sacrifice of beast or fowl at the la} r ing of a foundation 
popular Mam could not condemn. For so too Muslims of Arabia 
offer a victim on the threshold of a new building in order to redeem 
the inhabitants from the attacks of Jinn who may be jealous at 
the trespass. 

To put the new wine of Semitic magic into the old bottles 
of Malay belief was not difficult and it must have intoxicated 
many early converts into acceptance of Islam. But certainly it 
is startling to find the Mantra, who remained heathen, cutting 
the rice-soul with the Basmala and muttering charms that invoke 
the aid of Allah and His P'rophet to abase their enemies. “If 
Muhammad he oppressed, then only can I be oppressed,” runs 
a Mantra charm for protection; “ I dwell within a fence of Angels,; 
eleven on each side of me.” From temporal assailants the Mantra 
needed no fence other than his jungle home. Hindu and Muslim 
traders might dominate ports and ascend rivers in Malaya but they 
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could find no word of power to keep wide for their faiths the gate 
of the trackless forest. 

Sk. pp. 142-5 ; Evans p. 277; Thompson’s Semitic Magic 
p. 228; JIA. I pp. 31% 322 ; Ling Roth’s The Native s of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, Yol. IT, pp. 2 1 5,. 
216 ; Frazer’s Folklore of the Old Testament, Yol. I, pp„ 
416-421. 

Primae gravidae used for launching ships. 

There are curious legends as to the power of girls pregnant 
for the first time to lie down and serve as rollers, that ‘will induce 
the most heavy and recalcitrant vessel to glide into the water* 
Sometimes a number of girls were required, either three, five or 
seven, but always an uneven number. And the girls always escaped 
without hurt. In Kelantan to this day rollers are dyed red for 
the launching of sea-faring boats. 

JRASSB., No. 19, p. 59; JIA., New Series I, p. 227; 
Newbold, Yol. II, p. 222. 

Sunset. 

The afterworld of all the aborigines of the Peninsula lies in 
the west and is connected with sunset, and the Malay’s tear of its 
yellow glow is very old. “Look not on the setting sun/’ one of 
his proverbs advises lovers, “for fear you lose yourself on a trackless 
path.” Among many tribes in the Archipelago the doors of houses- 
face the west so that a man entering confronts the east, for fear 
his soul be taken westward with the setting sun. If a Malay child 
is taken out in the late afternoon the lobes of its ears and the 
crown of its head are smeared with betel juice whose redness 
spirits fear. And at the same hour a Perak woman will walk 
round a house where young children are and spit out yellow tur- 
meric at seven points. 

JRASSB. No. 2>, p. 33; No. 7, p. 24; Rosalind Moss’s The 
Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago 
(1925) pp. 84, 174. 

By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes 

Macbeth Act IY, Scene L 

The Mantra believe in a water-demon with the head of a do 
and the jaws of a crocodile who kills men by sucking the blood of 
toe or thumb. It is to the finger-ends of the patient that the 
Malay nigget retires when hard pressed by the magician. 

JIA., I, pp. 307, 362, 
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The Origin of Tigers and Crocodiles, 

The tiger is remarkable for its leaping powers and its readi- 
ness to swim. Therefore it most he related to the frog! ‘All, 
the Prophet’s son-in-law, was the lion of God. The Malay lion 
is the tiger. Therefore fAli must be related to the tiger! And 
a Malay legend relates how *Ali, the warrior who fought on Syrian 
plains, was the father and a frog the mother of twins, the tiger 
and the crocodile, the two most dreaded animals of Malaya! 
Other legends preserve the relationship between these disparate 
animals. According to a Perak account the mother crocodile 
eats up those of her young who run away from the water, and 
those that escape her maw turn into tigers. There is some 
evidence that like the tiger, the crocodile was regarded as an avatar 
of Siva. Generally the crocodile is associated with ‘Alfs wife, 
Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet: — 

I know thy origin ! 

From Fatimah art thou sprung* 

Moulded from a clod of clay 1 
Thy bones of sugar-cane knots ! 

Thy blood of saffron ! 

Thy breast of palm-spathe! 

JRASSB, Xo. 3, pp, 110-1; Skeat, pp. 91, 283-4, 289; 

Shaman Saiva and Sufi, p. 58. 


The Victim at Sacrifices. 


At small feasts the victim is a goat, black if the sacrifice is in 
honour of earth-spirits, white if it is in honour of a saint or sacred 
animal. 


The commonest offering of all is a fowl. Today the Malay 
has no explanation of this choice of domestic animals for the altar. 
But Dayak song tells why for waving and for offering no Jungle- 
fowl, crane, argus-pheasant, kingfisher, owl, hornbill or any other 
wild bird is worth a fowl as big as the fingers. The domestic fowl 
is in debt to man for rice and sugar-cane, maize and pumpkins, 
nest and roost, and moreover it is a bird for whose redoubtable 
appearance familiarity has bred undeserved contempt:— 

“Ye fowls have many crimes and many debts! 

Ye bear away the spirits of sickness. 

The spirits of fever and ague and headache, 

The spirits of cold, the spirits of the forest. . . . 

Ye fowls have beaks as sharp as augers; 

Your feathers are like fringes of red thread, 

Your ear-feathers like sharpened bamboos ; 

Your wings flap like folds of red cloth; 

Your tails are bent down like dragging ropes; 

Your crops weigh heavily like many iron hawkbilis; 

Your nails are like sharp iron knives.” 
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In the Peninsula upon the grave of a revered ancestor or saint 
a white cock is sometimes sacrificed but of tener released. That 
Proto-Malay, the heathen Mantra, would carry two white fowls 
and a tray of food to a hill-top reputed to he the haunt of a kindly 
spirit. One of the fowls he would kill and set on a tray which he 
laid on the summit or hung from a tree : the other he would release. 
Then he would silently intimate to the spirit his heart’s desire and 
afterwards eat a meal on the spot. . 

In dire illness Muslim Arabs will use swine’s flesh as medicine. 
If other offerings have failed to bring catches to Malay fishermen 
on the east coast of the Peninsula, the pious depart and a pig is 
sacrificed on the seashore. This is the sole instance of the sac- 
rifice of this unclean animal by Muslim Malays, though a prescrip- 
tion for turning brass into gold is to bury it wrapped in the 
paunch of a wild pig, and in order to expel the influence of male- 
ficent auras the Malay elephant hunter, following possibly Siamese 
example, will smear the sufferer with a lotion that includes water 
from a pig’s wallow. In a ceremony -at Selangor fishing-stakes 
spirituous arrack was offered by the Muslim celebrant to the gods 
of the sea. 

JBASlSB, No. 19, pp. 95-6, No. 39, p. 36; No. 45, p. 38; JIA., 

I, p. 320 ; B. C. Thompson’s Semitic Magic p. 209; Skeat 

p. 188 . 

Sacrifices at Communal Rice Ceremonies. 

“In most places where rice is grown elaborate propitiatory 
ceremonies of a communal character are celebrated in the spring 
of every third of fourth year.” 

A buffalo is slaughtered and in Negri Sembilan a portion of 
the flesh is given to each farmer to plant in the corner of his (or 
her) field as an offering to earth-spirits. Malaya’s latest religion 
can hardly frown at this survival of paganism. In Arabia, too, 
farmers sprinkle new plough-land with the blood of a peace-offering 
to placate malignant spirits of the soil. 

Shaman , Saiva and Sufi , p. 115; JBASMB, Yol. IT, p. 268; 

Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, Yol. T, p. 136. 

The Substitute In Sacrifice. 

On the twisted roots of a tree by the Dioh river in Negri 
Sembilan offerings are laid, incense is burnt and trays of food are 
hung for a sick man’s recovery. It is said that if cured he makes 
a thank-offering of white and black broth, a black fowl and a model 
of himself in dough. It is probable that the use of this symbolic 
model is Muslim and Semitic, especially as dough is foreign to 
Malays, and that its use has been misconstrued. One Assyrian . 
charm bids the medicine-man fashion a figure of his plague- 
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stricken patient from clay, place it on the sick man’s loins at night 
and “ make -atonement ’’ for the patient on the morrow, using the 
figure as his “ substitute." In another Assyrian charm seven 
loaves of pure dough are substituted ’’ for the sick man and placed 
under a thorn-bush in the desert. A Kelantan magician will put 
a taper and dough images of birds, beasts and fishes on a tray, 
make the patient hold a particoloured thread, one end of which is 
stuck under a taper, and recite a charm commanding the devils to 
accept the banquet of flesh and blood, sharks, lobsters and crabs, 
the various “ kinds of substitute ’’ offered on the tray. “ The use 
of particoloured thread in Eastern magic is a distinct reminiscence 
of Mesopotamian wizardry:" it is common among Malays. 

J.RASMB, Yol. II, p. 268; Thompson’s Semitic Magic , pp. 84. 
164, 206; Skeat pp. 432-3, 573, 578; JFMSM, Yol. IX, 
Part 2 pp. 130, 133, 134. 

Muslim influence on Malay Charms. 

A Malay love-charm runs 

“7 fry sand from the footprint of my beloved; 

Nay, I fry her heart and liver 
Night and day , as this sand is fried.” 

In late Hebrew charms the sorcerer cries : “Ye holy powerful 
angels ! just as this pot is burnt in the fire, so shall ye burn in the 
heart of so and so to follow after this girl." 

It is easy to exaggerate the influence of genuine Hindu magic 
on the Malay. Yery largely his indebtedness to India has been 
for Muslim charms infected with Hindu phraseology. In Semitic 
magic as in Hindu the exorcist must know a word of power, the 
name or description of the demons he would expel, and something 
material, be it drug -amulet or wax figure, to aid his muttered 
incantation. In Semitic magic as in Malay the exorcist goes 
through a catalogue of ghosts and demons, not to miss any cause 
for his patient’s illness, and he disclaims powder for himself and 
ascribes his knowledge to some “lord of incantation." 

Thompson’s Semitic Magic , pp. XLYI — LI, 13, 41. 
Malayo-Muslim Philtres. 

Many philtres have been imported with Islam. According 
to an old Hebrew prescription the burnt ashes of a black kitten 
will enable one to see demons, -and “the ashes of a black cat 
are a popular form of magicians’ stock-in-trade in modern Arabic 
books on sorcery." The Kelantan magician saturates seven pieces 
of thread in the blood of a murdered man and the blood of a 
slaughtered buffalo, adds the eyes of a tiger and the eyes of a black 
.cat, burns all these ingredients to ashes, mixes the ashes with oil 
and rubs the philtre on his eyebrows to enable him to see through a 
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"brass dice-box and learn whether red or black will win. To make 
the assurance of this Semitic magic doubly sure the Malay (or his 
Indian preceptor) has added the eyes of a tiger. For the killing 
of eats formed no part of the black art of the Malay, To him as 
to Hindus such an act “is sinful. Indeed he believes that, if a cat 
is killed, he who takes its life will in the next world, be called to 
carry and pile logs of wood as big as coconut trees to the number 
of the hairs on the beast’s body.” 

Thompson’s Semitic Magic, p. 61; Gixnlette p. 9 ; Enthoven’s 
“The Folklore of Bombay,” p. 216; Clifford’s In Court 
and Eampong (1897) p. 47. 

Royal Installations. 

At the installation of a iSultan of Perak, His Highness has to 
sit motionless “while the royal band plays a certain number of 

tunes Any movement by the -Sultan would be extremely 

inauspicious,” which reminds one that to be able to sit perfectly 
rigid for hours was considered by Siamese Buddhists to be a sign 
of the' commencing divinity of a king. 

J BASSE, A T o. 26, p. 164. 

“ The herald who proclaims the election of a new Yamtuan is 
expected to stand on one leg with the sole of his right foot resting 
against his left knee.” 

Formerly in Siam a temporary king, whose reign for three 
days every April preceded the sowing of rice, had to stand at 
different places on each of those days for three hours at a stretch 
with right foot against left knee in order to gain victory over evil 
spirits. Failure to maintain the posture was believed to be a bad 
omen and was punished by forfeiture of property : success entitled 
the performer to take the contents of any shop in the town or of 
any ship in the harbour. Again in the sixth month the king of 
Siam had to circumambulate the city for seven days and if there 
was delay in the preparation of his conveyance he had to stand on 
one foot till it was ready, or lose his crown. The author who 
records these Siamese rite-s says that Brahman sun-worshippers 
also stand on one foot with the other resting on the ankle and that 
some Hindus stand on one foot with hands joined before their faces 
in order to salute a superior. The Malay hunter who uses a certain 
elephant charm strongly infected with Hindu imagery has to stand 
on one leg and mutter it three mornings at sunrise. One charm 
for the abduction of a person’s soul has to be recited at -sun-rise 
with, the big toe of the reciter’s right foot resting on the big toe of 
his left. This position of the toes is assumed also by the magician 
who squats to plant the first rice seed, and it recalls the European 
superstition that the person, who clasping hands unconsciously 
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pats the thumb of the right hand above the thumb of the left, is 
one who will have the upper hand in marriage. 

JIA., I, pp. 339, 340; JFMSM, Yol. IX, Part 4, p. 237; 

Skeat p. 574 ; Shaman Saiva and Sufi pp. 79, 152, 

White Blood. 

The white blood of Malay princes is that ascribed by Bud- 
dhists to divinities, by Malays to Siva and by Muhammadan 
mystics to certain saints. 

JRASSB, Xq. 26, p. 165; Shaman Saiva and Sufi p. 8. 

Annual 4 Cleansing ’ of Malay Regalia. 

It may be noted that even the regalia of the commoner chief 
of Xaning were cleansed annually ; the sword bestowed on the first 
chieftain by the Sultan of Johore and the silk coat given along 
with it, into whose neck only the head of the rightful claimant to 
the office can be inserted. Once a year they were brought out, the 
sword cleansed and the coat smoked in incense, while the chief- 
taints subjects bowed to the earth in homage. There is however 
no record of a seance accompanying the ceremony. 

JIA., New Series I, p. 227. 

The Miniature Universe of the Creator Magician. 

The idea of the tiny universe of the creator magician is, 
indeed, an Indonesian conception, seeing how Dayaks believe that 
at first the creator stretched out the heavens no bigger than a 
mango, and that a medicine-woman in a Dayak legend satisfied a 
whole army with rice cooked in a pot the size of a chestnut and 
with meat cooked in a pot the size of a bird’s egg. 

The magician’s world was the breadth of a tray with a sky the 
breadth of an umbrella. The royal drums of the former raja of 
J elebu were fabled to have been headed with the skins of lice I 
The shield of the Sultan of Minangkabau was made of the skin of 
a louse; his drums were fashioned each from the hollow stem of a 
minute shrub; the pillars of his hall were nettles and its threshold 
beam a stem of spinach! The appanages of Malay royalty as of 
Malay medicine-men were supernatural, come from that world 
where Titania’s mannikins €< creep into acorn cups 99 and her fairies 
^war with rear-mice for their leathern wings to make her small 
elves coats.” 

Shaman Saiva and Sufi pp. 48, 50 ; JRASiSB, Xo. 8' p. 146; 

Xo. 16, p. 278 ; Skeat pp. 27, 28 ; Tjindoer Mata ed. J. L. 

van der Toorn (1886) p. 69. 
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Circumcision. 


Custom demands that member** of his family, male and 
female, bathe along with the sufferer. In one folk-tale when the 
princely hero was about to undergo the rite, his two sisters in the 
palace soaked fingers and toes in a jar of water. 

JKASSB, No. 18, p. 258. 


Belief in Aboriginal Magicians. 


The mid tribes of Malaya are credited with marvellous power? 
of harming a person from a distance. A Sakai can mutter incan- 
tations over a knife till it drips a molten stream into his hand, and 
then vanishes to slay an enemy fifty miles off, who will straightway 
die vomiting blood! The Proto-Malay shaman will avail himself 
of a strong wind blowing towards his victim’s house to matter a 
spell over wax from an abandoned bees’ nest and gaze into a vessel 
of water lit by candles : if he can see the image of his victim, in its 
surface, he throws the wax into the air, when it is carried to his 
victim and at once strikes him with sickness or death. No wonder 
more than one observer has seen Malay women prostrate themselves 
at the feet of these magicians! 


What Thing (Singapore, 1921) pp. 14, 15; JIA., I pp. 308, 
333. 


Paddling to the Pawang’s Spirit-World. 


Proto-Malays of the Peninsula dig a trench round a grave, 
wherein the soul of the deceased can paddle his canoe. Even 
canoe-coffins have been common in Indonesia, occurring in Nias, 
Borneo, the Moluccas , and among the Torajas. In some parts a 
dug-out canoe may have been regarded merely as a convenient 
receptacle for the dead. For some tribes the canoe-coffin is a 
vestige of migration, the de-ad being supposed to return overseas 
to the tribe’s original home. Other tribes have possessed no 
island afterworld but, perhaps noting the Malay’s despatch of 
evil spirits to sea in a boat, have adopted this form of coffin for 
the deceased’s voyage to the spirit-land. Milanau magicians will 
•quit Sarawak, their earthly home, to fetch a departed spirit from 
the other world. Their heads shrouded, two magicians will squat 
side by side on a mat, and paddles in hand behave and talk as if 
they were guiding a boat down-stream past overhanging trees and 
hidden rocks. Sometimes their fancied craft is upset with a 
realistic splashing of water all over the room. At last the per- 
formers reach the afterworld and recognize one lost friend by his 
lameness -and another by some ghastly wound he suffered while 
alive. Falling on hands and knees they grope around ilil one of 
them cries that he has caught the spirit for which they are seeking. 
Kelantan Malays prescribe a method of acquiring a shaman’s 
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powers that shows an accretion of Muslim belief on this primi- 
tive idea. Batting one at the head and one at the foot of the 
grave of a murdered man, the would-be shaman and a companion 
make believe to use paddles of coconut frond. The landscape 
comes to look like a sea and an aged man, apparently Luqman al- 
Hakim, the father of Arabian magic, appears. 

The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago 
by Rosalind Moss, pp. 4-31; JEASSB, No. 57, p. 179; 
•Skeat pp. 60, 61; Shaman Saiva and Sufi p. 45. 

Tree-Burial. 

In the Peninsula the Negritos of Ivelantan and some Sakai 
and Proto-Malay tribes have, like the Sea Dayaks, reserved tree- 
burial for magicians. The Kelantan Negritos deposit a dead 
shaman in a tree so that he may be able to fly over the head of the 
fearful figure that blocks the narrow way to Paradise. The Sakai 
of northern Perak bury all except magicians, who are laid out in 
the forest in a hut. The Sakai of southern Perak deprive the 
wizard *of the honour of tree-burial, if he utters a groan during 
his last illness: for his familiar tiger-spirit would not visit him 
on the seventh night to rend the corpse and release the soul. The 
Benua placed a shaman's corpse erect against the buttress of a 
large forest-tree and watched and -supplied it with food for seven 
days, the period needed for the deceased's transformation into a 
tiger. The J akun of Rompin place a shaman's body on a platform 
and his soul ascends to the sky, while corpses of ordinary folk, 
who go to the underworld, are buried. Malays now bury their 
magicians. “The majority of sacred places in the Patani States 
are the reputed graves of great medicine-men." But there are 
traditions of the older practice. Some seventy years ago in Upper 
Perak it was customary not to bury the corpse of a magician, who 
possessed a tiger .spirit as his familiar, but to place the corpse 
leaning against a tree {per ah, *) in order that the familiar might 
enter another man. One Alang Dewasa, a wizard of this type, 
was buried but soon after his interment the ground was found to be 
disturbed, and frequently in answer to the invocations of magicians 
Alang Dewasa has appeared as a tiger with one eye dosed, the 
effect of an injury received in the grave. The last Malay shaman 
left unburied in Perak was “stuck up " in a tree with purple 
flowers ( Lagerstroemia florihunda) near the village of Raja Kayu 
between 1870 and 18'75 and is now a tiger with a white patch! 
Today in two of the States on the w r est coast, at least, when a 
praetiser of black magic is in the throes of death, it is believed 
that the spirit of life can escape only if a hole is made in the roof, 
a survival of the idea of the upward flight of a wizard's soul. 
Some Jakun believe that great magicians are translated alive 
to heaven. 

* Note. Elateriospermum tapos Bl„ conspicuous for the brilliant red 
of its young shoots. The fruit contains an edible seed oil. 
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There are several forms . of tree-burial. The body may be- 
exposed upon a branch or in the hollow trunk of a tree, or on a 
platform in a tree or in a hut in the forest. In .some tribes 
exposure is not a survival or a privilege retained for wizards but 
the usual form of disposal for all their dead. The mixed Sakai-: 
Jakun tribes of Selangor expose their dead in a jungle-hut, to be 
watched by relatives for seven days, after which the corpse dis- 
appears. Kindred tribes in Pahang leave them unburied in aban- 
doned houses, seeing that burial would prevent the escape of the 
spirit aloft. Sakai of Ulu I.-angat erect a platform in front of the™ 
house where a death has occurred, place the corpse on it for a 
day and then bury it and burn or desert the house. Branches of' 
all the aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula have practised exposure 
in tree or on platform as an honourable form of burial for magi- 
cians, who were sometimes chiefs as well as wizards. Exposure- 
of the bodies of chiefs in trees is customary in Timor Laut, in 
Ceram and among the Negritos of New Guinea, 

Are there relics of former aerial burial among the civilized 
Malays? There are the recorded instances of Upper Perak magi- 
cians. And many of the graves of rulers of Perak are raised plat- 
forms, though graves waist-high are built by Plindus also for 
holy men. 

S. & B. ii, pp. 91, 100 ; Evans pp. 227, 265 ; Newhold ii, p. 388 
PMS., The Aboriginal Tribes by R. J. Wilkinson (Kuala 
Lumpur, 1910), pp. 18, 47; JR AS SB, No. 14, p. 292,,. 
No. 15, p. 152 ; JIA., II p. 691, IV, pp. 68, 69, 177, IX, 
p. 302 ; The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay 
Archipelago by Rosalind Moss, pp. 156-169; Enthoven*s 
The Folklore of Bombay, p. 150. 

Soul-Huts & Grave-Gifts. 

As we have seen, Sakai and Proto-Malays expect the soul of 
a magician exposed in tree-burial to quit the corpse on the seventh 
day. All the aborigines of the Peninsula suppose that the soul of 
a dead person haunts the grave for a short period, usually seven 
days. For seven days the Negrito fears the spirit of the deceased 
and on the seventh night invokes the guardian of the dead to* 
remove the ghost. For seven days or more Sakai place food on 
the grave and light a fire beside it. The Proto-Malay explains that 
the fire he kindles for his dead is to keep the hovering soul warm 
so that it may not weep and wail from cold. For seven days the 
Jakun will beat no drum and have no debts collected or trading 
done in the neighbourhood. For seven days he will watch an 
exposed corpse and place food on the grave of the buried. Even 
the Muslim Malay has a quatrain describing how the newly dead 
“weeps at the door of the tomb longing to return to the world.**" 
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“ In the Pyramid texts, which are amongst the oldest litera- 
ture of the world, mention is often made* of the ladder up which 
dead Egyptian kings climb to the sky.” A yard or two from a 
Bests! grave is built a temporary hut, furnished for a man or a 
woman as the case may be, with inclined stick-ladders to enable 
the soul of the deceased to climb into it. The grave of a Proto- 
Malay chief who died in Johore in 1879 is described as follows. 
“The body lies about three feet underground, the tomb, which is 
made of earth beaten smooth, rising about the same height above 
the surface. A little ditch runs round the grave, wherein the 
spirit may paddle his canoe. The body lies with the feet pointing 
towards the west. The ornamental pieces at each end of the grave 
answer to tombstones” and have a Malayo-Arabic name. “On the 
other side of them are seen the small, plain, upright sticks, called 
soul-steps, to enable the spirit to leave the grave when he requires. 
There are four horizontal beams on each side of the grave, joined in 
a framework, making sixteen in all, laid on the top of the grave 
and so forming a sort of enclosure, in which are placed, for the use 
of the deceased, a coconut shell, a torch in a stand, an axe-handle 
and a cooking-pot, while outside this framework hangs a shoulder- 
basket for the deceased to carry his firewood in.” Another 
enquirer was told that at the foot of a Jakun grave a live foot post 
or soul-ladder is set up. “This post has fourteen notches cut in 

it, seven running up one side, and seven down that opposite 

I was given to understand that the seven ascending notches 
"represent the surviving relatives, while the descending notches 
represent, or are for the use of, the dead person’s soul.” It has 
been surmised that the hut is for a grave ghost who may have been 
developed from the idea of the soul lingering for a while beside the 
grave, but it seems to have been built originally for the temporary 
sojourn of the soul. 

Proto-Malay tribes place articles of daily attire in or on the 
grave, a woman* s rings, a man’s chopper and blowpipe and quiver. 
One account explains that these are to serve the deceased on his 
journey to the afterworld in the west. Sometimes the chopper is of 
wood and the blowpipe is broken. Wooden weapons to fight spirits 
have been employed by the midwife at the birth of a Muslim Malay 
and carried before boys about to be circumcised. Considering the 
remoteness of these forest graves, the small value of a blowpipe and 
the dread their Malay visitors have of graves, it appears unlikely 
that the aborigines break the grave-gift to prevent theft More 
probably they break it just as they desert the deceased’s house 
because it is tabu to use a dead man’s personal property. Another 
possible reason is that given by the Klemantans of Borneo and the 
northern -Sakai of Perak, namely that the spirit world is a world of 
opposites where that which is whole looks broken and that which 
is broken looks whole. 
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The food laid by Proto-Malays on a grave is supposed gener- 
ally like the articles of daily attire to be for the use of the dead 
in his or her travel to the after world. This is. borne out by the- 
frequent deposit of betel, which one chews night and day, inside 
the grave beside the body. On one Jakun grave food was laid not 
only for the dead woman but also for the ghosts of her ancestors. 
After the death of a Besisi rice is planted which when harvest has 
come will feed the soul of the deceased. This indicates a belief 
that the spirits of the dead will revisit the glimpses of the moon 
long after their arrival in the afterworld and recalls the annual 
feast to the guardian ancestor spirits of a Malay state. 

The immediate reason for abandoning a house where a death 
has occurred is fear of the ghost of the deceased before it has 
departed to the afterworld. But another reason may be a vague 
and complex idea of ill-luck attaching to the spot. Anyhow dis- 
like of remaining there outlasts the days of mourning. 

Evans pp. 176-9, 224-230, 265-7; S. & B. ii, pp. 89-116 ; Moss 
pp. 60, 76, 90-93, 179. 

Black Magic. 

To destroy an enemy there is prescribed in Malay versions of 
Muslim treatises a world- wide method of sorcery. The Bornean 
pagan makes a wooden image of his enemy, immerses it in a pool 
of reddened water symbolical of blood, transfixes it with a spear, 
buries it as those who have died by violence are buried and invokes 
the hawk, ominous messenger of the gods, to work his victim’s 
death. An Indian Muslim takes earth from a grave, kneads an 
image of his enemy a span long, and having read over it the 
hundred and fifth chapter of the Quran strikes pegs into its trunk, 
and limbs, 'wraps it in cerements and buries it in a cemetery under 
the name of his enemy. A Muslim Malay is advised to make an 
image of wax from an empty honey comb, pierce it with a skewer 
from head to buttocks, shroud it as one shrouds a corpse and read 
over it the prayers for the dead. Sometimes a cabalistic symbol 
is inscribed on the wax. 

The Pagan Tribes of Borneo , Hose & McDougali, Vol. II, pp.. 
117-9; Qanoon-e~Islam, G. A. Herklot (Lindon, 1832) 
p., 346 ; Skeat’s Malay Magic p. 571 ; Malay MS 1 . Charm. 
Book. 
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Malay Customs and Beliefs as Recorded 
in Malay Literature and Folklore 

By EL Overbeck. 

PAET III. 

Betrothal and Marriage. 

Of the ceremonies of betrothal little mention is made in Malay 
literature. The roving princes of the fairy-tales generally marry 
without any previous ceremony of betrothal* and in books of 
history the marriages of royal personages are mostly arranged by 
ambassadors sent by one prince to another. On such embassies 
the Hihayat Bang Tuah (I, p. 99) says: 

“The king of Malacca intends to ask the king of Inderapura 
for the hand of the daughter of the Bendahara of that country. 
The Bendahara of Malacca advises: ‘We should send Tun Utama 
and. Tun Bijasura, as in asking a princess in marriage one should 
always send senior officers so that the matter may wear a weighty 
aspect in the eyes of the other party’.” 

The betel of betrothal sent by the bridegroom to the parents 
of the bride is mentioned in the HiTcayai Anggun Che Tung gal 
(p. 33). The hero’s great-aunt, princess Gondan Genta Sari, 
journeys to Tiku Benua, the country of Raja Laksamana, the hand 
of whose daughter >she wants to ask for the hero. “ Everything 
is done according to the custom of great kings when they go to 
ask a princess in marriage.” Twelve elephants carry the princess 
and her ladies of honour, and the prime-minister ( Orang Kaya 
Besar) accompanies her. Raja Laksamana orders the palace to 
be decorated, and accompanied by his queen, Princess Lindongan 
Bulan, goes to meet his visitors. Kaja Laksamana brings the 
prime-minister into the hall of audience, whilst his queen invites 
Princess Gondan Genta Sari into the . palace. “ The presents and 
the betel of betrothal are brought by servants who carry royal betel- 
boxes made of gold, sixteen rectangular betel-boxes of Palembang 
work and sixteen betel-boxes made in Banjar” Raja Laksamana 
sits on a carpet together with the prime-minister, and tbe servants 
who carry tbe betel-boxes- sit down in due order. Raja Laksamana 
offers a quid of Ms own betel to the prime-minister, who accepts 
it. This ceremony ended. Raja Laksamana asks the prime-minis- 
ter: “What has brought our elder' -sister (Princess Gondan Genta 
Sari) hither?” The prime-minister replies: “The royal sister 
of. Your Highness has come because she wants to ask a favour of 
Your Highness and your royal consort.” The prime -minister 
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bows low to the knees of Baja Laksamana and sits down opposite to 
him. The hall is filled with princes, dignitaries and commoners 
and the queen takes Princess Gondan Genta Sari and the female 
household to the gallery (■ rongsari ) next to the hall to witness the 
primeminister presenting the betel of betrothal in accordance with 
custom. The prime-minister puts 'a cloth of yellow silk over his 
right shoulder, pays obeisance and in a set of quatrains asks for 
“ the diamond, which shall be made the top of the crown of Tiku 
Benua and Tiku Periaman."" He presents the betrothal betel and 
“ though it is not as it should be/" begs that the gift of the jewel 
may be granted. Baja Laksamana smilingly beckons to the chief 
lady-in-waiting, who pays obeisance and sitting down next to the 
prime-minister answers in a similar set of quatrains granting the 
request with the stipulation that Whoever breaks faith shall be 
turned into a monkey ! A banquet is served to Baja Laksamana, 
the prime-minister and the vdiole assembly, whilst in the palace 
the queen entertains her female visitors. 

When later Anggun and his bride meet at the magic laun- 
ching of the ship "Dendang Panjang,"" they confirm their betrothal 
and the condition thereof and exchange arm-rings (p. 46 ). 

In chapter XXXIV of the Sejarah Melayu (IT, p. 251) the 
wedding of the daughter of the Sultan of Jobore and the grandson 
of the 'Sultan of Pahang is arranged by ambassadors, and the 
Sultan of Pahang comes to Johore with his grandson. The guests 
are given a palace specially erected for them, and "after a few da} s 
the Sultan of Pahang orders the betel of betrothal to be taken over 
to the 'Sultan of Johore."" 

Of a betrothal of children in their earliest days there is an 
instance in the Hihayat Raja Muda (p. 2). Sultan Degar Alam"s 
queen gives birth to a gir£ Princess Lindongan Bulan,, and his 
brothers consort to a boy, Baja Bujang Selamat. Sultan Legar 
Alam "treats the two children alike, exchanges their swaddling- 
clothes and betroths them."" In the same story (p. 35) Baja 
Muda and his cousin and brother-in-law, Baja Bujang Selamat,. 
agree that the children they expect shall be married if they should 
be a boy and a girl. 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kaclir relates (I, p. 122) that he had 
been engaged for two years when his marriage took place. 

Two forms of marriage are mentioned in Malay literature, 
one abbreviated, the -other with full ceremonies. The first form 
is wdthout any or with Very few festivities and is conducted only 
with such ceremonies as are deemed essential to ensure happiness 
(mengambil selamat). This form is apparently adopted when a 
court is in mourning, but more often no reason is stated, and 
frequently the marriage is celebrated a second time later with full 
festivities including the ceremonial wedding-night, even if years 
have passed since the first informal wadding and children have 
been born in the- meantime. 
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In the Ilikayai Malim Beam (p. 132) the hero marries the 
daughter of Raja Laksamana, the ruler of Kuala Medan Baik, after 
only seven days and nights of festivities. In the Ilikayai Malim 
Demam (p. 101) the hero marries Princess Terns Mata “without 
any festivities and only with the ceremonies necessary to ensure 
happiness.” In the. Ilikayai 1 Anggun Che Tunggal (p. 10;1) 
Xakhoda Bahar is to marry Princess Gondan Gendariah. Her 
father. Raja Laksamana, orders festivities of only three days* and 
three nights* duration and on the fourth day the queen adorns her 
daughter only sufficiently “ to ensure happiness.** The court was 
in mourning for the supposed death of Anggun Che Tunggal. 
In the Ilikayai Baja Muda (p. 13) Sultan Degar Alam orders his 
prime-minister to prepare for the marriage of his daughter with 
Raja Bujang Selamat, “no great festivities, but to ensure happiness 
only.** The marriage is repeated with full festivities several years 
later, after Raja Muda, who at first objected, has given his consent 
(p. 38). When the hero of the same story marries the fairy- 
princess Bidadari Segerha, her father does not come clown from 
fairy-land to earth, but sends his kadzi to marry the pair “in 
accordance with the custom of great kings when they marry with- 
out festivities, only to ensure happiness** (p. 30). This marriage 
is repeated with great pomp after the daughter who has been born 
in the meantime has been married to Raja Seri Manclul (p. 132). 
At the marriage of Si Lunchai with the daughter of the king whom 
he had murdered there were no festivities hut those to ensure 
happiness ( Cherita Jenaha (1914) p. 101). 

The marriage with full festivities generally proceeds on the 
following lines. 

(1) The initial festivities berjaga-jaga {lit. to keep awake 
continuously), or berkerja (lit. to be bifsy), are of 3, 7, 20, 40 days* 
or even longer duration. If a marriage has been officially arranged 
between two courts, such festivities are held, at both, and if the 
bridegroom has come to the bride*s country and has a special palace 
assigned to him, he has festivities of his own in that palace. 

(2) At the close of these festivities comes the adorning of 
the bridegroom and bride and the procession of the bridegroom, 
generally seven times round the capital. The procession ends at 
the palace, and the bridegroom is led to the hall of audience and 
takes his seat on the throne. 

(3) Then comes the nikah , or religious wedding-formula, 
said by the priest before the bridegroom, whilst the bride is not 
present. After that the father of the bride leads the bridegroom 
into the palace. 

(4) The interior of the palace is the place for the sitting 
in state of bridegroom and bride on a dais. The bride sits on the 
left of the bridegroom. 
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(5) Then follows the bersuap-suapan (lit. the feeding by 
mouthfuls). Eice is brought, and bride and bridegroom eat a few 
mouthfuls out of each other's hand. After this the young couple 
are led to the bridal bed. 

To the initial festivities all the people of the country, and all 
officers and rajas of subject countries are invited. Descriptions 
of such festivities have been translated in the prefaces to the 
Hikayat Matim Dewa, Hikayat Awang Sulong Merab Muda and 
Tliicayat Malim Deman edited by Messrs. Winstedt and Sturrock 
in the Malay Literature Series. Everybody has to contribute to 
the festivities and bring presents. 

We read in the Tliicayat Baja Muda (p. 128) how for the 
marriage of Baja Seri Mandul and Princess Benek J intan the 
rajas of subject countries brought their presents; -some in the 
shape of a dragon, isome in the shape of a lion, some in the shape 
of a Walimana (a fabulous bird), some in the shape of the Borak 
(the fabulous animal that carried Muhammad to heaven), some 
in the shape of Vishnu's bird Jentayu, some in the shape of flying 
carriages (rata) some in the shape of royal sedan-chairs 
(iempana), some in the form of pavilions with wheels turning 
( balai jentera ierpusing ), all -filled with sweets and calces." 
Moreover the rajas brought buff aloes and goats, and each raja on 
arrival was received by the king with music. 

A similar description is given in the Shaer Seri Banian 
(p. 86 seq.). At. the wedding of Princess *‘Salindong Dahma and 
Prince Dewa Utara the rajas and guests bring the .sir eh penolong 
or sireh persembahan (lit. "the betel of assistance" or "the betel 
to be offered to the king," i.e. presents to contribute to the cost 
of festivities). The betel is made up in the form of an Akusa- 
hird ( ?) with a Bakshasa on its back, in the form of a throne 
studded with gems, in the form of a royal barge, in the form of 
a ship with a tree on its hows on which a peacock spreads its tail, 
in the form of a Walimana-bird, in the form of clouds and eagles, 
in the form of a boat called the peacock flying under the clouds 
and other fantastic shapes. During the initial festivities the 
bridegroom, too, sends presents and money towards the cost of the 
wedding. 

In the Hikayat Ilang Tuah (II p. 145) we read how a king 
of Malacca sailed to Menjapahit to marry the daughter of the 
Batara. He w r as given a special palace, and both parties began 
with the festivities. He bade Hang Tuah and Patih Kerma 
Wijaya prepare presents ( penumah , Jav., the presents of a bride- 
groom to the parents of the bride) for the Batara viz. 7 bahara 
of gold towards expenses (mas belunja), seven changes of clothes, 
seventy beautiful serving-maids, seven pieces of embroidered cloth 
and many other articles. The presents were carried in procession 
to the Batara, and Patih Kerma Wijaya and Tun Utama ^hl: 
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“ Sire, these are the presents of your royal son (-in-law) for Your 
Majesty. They are not as they ought to be, and are as it were a 
single flower, but they are a sign that he is Your Majesty's 
servant." The Batara replies: “We thank our son, the raja of 
Malacca, but he should not have contributed towards the expenses 
of the marriage, as all we have we shall give to him. We have 
not several children but only the raja of Malacca." Patih Kerma 
Wijaya replies : “ Sire, your (servant begs your pardon and favour, 
hut such is the custom of the Malays, and even if he should offer 
the present of a single flower to Your Majesty, it would be the sign 
that he is the servant of Your Majesty." 

At the wedding of the grandson of the Sultan of Pahang and 
the daughter of the Sultan of Johore the Sultan of Pahang sent 
his contribution towards the expenses of the wedding ( wang 
belanja) together with the betel of betrothal. It is said further 
that during the festivities seven cannon-shots were fired every 
morning by both parties (Sejarah Melayu II p. 251). 

The last day of the wedding is frequently described in Malay 
literature. 


In the 'Ilik ay at Malirn Deman (p. 55 seq.) the marriage of 
the hero and Princess Bongsu is celebrated again on their return 
to Kuala Bandar Muar, the hero's home. After a month of 
festivities bride and bridegroom are adorned and the bridegroom 
having been carried round in procession “ the king lets his children 
sit on a throne twelve storeys high. Sixteen officers carry 
umbrellas, and sixteen with yellow silken cloths over their 
shoulders carry the insignia of the state and candles. The royal 
kettledrums and the trumpets are sounded in accordance with the 
custom when princes sit in state by the side of their brides. The 
king sprinkles scented water on the heads of the couple. The 
rice of peace and good understanding in octagonal form is placed 
before them and the wives of high dignitaries assist them to eat 
out of each other's hand. Then the young couple take betel and 
pay obeisance to the bridegroom's parents. Einally, Si Kambang 
China, the chief female attendant, joining their little lingers, 
conducts them into the bridal chamber. 

In the Eikayat Raja Muda (p. 68 seq.) the marriage of the 
hero is celebrated with all ceremonies. Festivities of forty days' 
duration precede, and then the Raja Muda wearing the royal 
insignia takes his seat on the throne, where the kadzi conducts 
the formal marriage. After a meal the marriage-procession starts, 
announced by nine cannon-shots. Meantime the bride is adorned, 
and the waves of the princes and high dignitaries lead her to a 
golden throne. Opposite the princess the female servants take 
their place, and the virgin-daughters of the officers of the court 
stand at both sides with yellow silk cloths over their shoulders. 
W T hen Raja Muda has been carried in procession seven times round 
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the city, the prime-minister conducts him into the palace, where 
he takes his seat at the right side of the princess on a bridal throne 
twelve storeys high. The candles of state are lit under sixteen 
umbrellas of state carried by virgins chosen from among the 
female attendants of the court. The wives of the princes and high 
dignitaries bring the bridal rice arranged in octagonal pattern, 
on which a silver tree with golden leaves and flowers of precious 
stones in eight different colours has been placed. They assist at 
the confarreaiio and then the bride’s mother sprinkles the heads 
of the young couple with rose-water. (At this moment Princess 
Bidadari Segerba, the neglected fairy bride of Raja Muda, in- 
tervenes, transfers her unborn child to the bride by giving her her 
own betel-quid, and quenches all desire in the bridegroom for 
seven years by giving him seven quids of betel which he must 
chew.) 

When the young couple have been led to the nuptial chamber, 
the king gives a banquet to all male guests in the audience-hall, 
while the queen entertains the women. 

In the HiJcayat Anggun Che Tung gal (p. 157) when the hero 
marries the daughter of Raja Laksamana the isi htliwin was one 
thousand boat-shaped bars of tin ( sa-ribu jonghong tiniah ) . 

If no priest is available, the marriage service can be performed 
by a lay-man. The hero of the HiJcayat Awang Sulong Merah 
Muda (p. 12*9) is married to princess Dayang Seri Jawa by Che 
Emas, the mate of the ship ( maalim ), by order of her father. 

In the HiJcayat Anggun Che Tunggal (p. 134) the he'ro and 
his trusty page enter the palace of princess Kaeha Bertuang, and 
the hero falls in love with the princess, whilst his page makes love 
to the princess’s maid. The hero reads the marriage service for 
his page and the maid. And the page reads the marriage service 
for the hero and the princess. In the Ckerita Jenaha it is related 
how Pa’ Pandir is married by Raja Shah Malim in the middle of 
the night and in the dark to the daughter of the Raja, Pa’ Pandir 
having pretended to he a king of spirits ( raja mambang). 

It seems to have been customary for bride and groom not to 
eat more than three mouthfuls of the bridal rice as may be inferred 
from an anecdote given in the Sejardh Melayu (II p. i 66). Hang 
Hussain Jong, one of the four intimate friends of Sultan Mahmud 
Shah, was marrying the daughter of Hang ITsop. When bride and 
<rroom had eaten three mouthfuls each, the attendants wanted to 
take away the rice, but the bridegroom grasped the dish and cried: 
“Don’t take it away so quickly. I still want to eat, as I have 
spent so much money.” Pie then finishes half the dish, exciting 
laughter in the spectators. 

In the HiJcayat Malim Dewa (p. 112) on the morning follow- 
ing his marriage with Princess Andam Dewi the hero rises, leads 
his wife to the bathing-place, and after the bath they return and 
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sit down on a throne and breakfast in the presence of all the 
female attendants of the court. The young couple then leave the 
bridal chamber and go to pay obeisance to the bride’s mother. On 
the morning after his marriage with Princess Kacha Bertuang,. 
Anggun Che Tunggal (p. 142) takes his bride to the bath in the 
royal park. After the bath they dress again in their marriage- 
clothes and again sit side by side on the bridal throne, where they 
take a meal. Anggun and his bride then approach with ceremonial 
steps Baja Pertogal and Baja Sianggerai and their queens, and,. 
The right knee standing up ( Terdiri lutut yang Tcanan 

The left knee bent under the body Tertimpoh lutut yang kiri 
Performs the salute called “lela Sem bah he mama “ Lela sembali * 
sembah” 

With head laid down in the lap. Ulu di-kardarkan ka-atas rihaan) 
Their majesties with joy receive the homage paid to them, and the 
four of them give to the couple (“ as a cushion during the saluta- 
tion (lapel' sembah) four thousand pieces of gold.” 

The ceremonial bathing of the couple a few days after the 
marriage is mentioned in the Sejarah Melayu (I p. 23) when 
Slang Si Purba marries the daughter of Demang Lebar Daun, the 
ruler of Palembang. Demang Lebar Daun ordered a bathing- 
pavilion ( pancha persada) to be erected, seven storeys high, with 
a five-pointed roof. After festivities lasting forty days and nights 
“the bathing-water was carried in procession (to the pavilion) 
with the full band playing, and -Sang SI Purba and his consort 
were carried in procession seven times round the pavilion ‘and then 
bathed inside it.” 


The Hikayat Hang Tuah (II p. 159) describing the marriage 
of the king of Malacca and the daughter of the Batara of 
Menjapahit gives a lengthy account of the ceremonial bath. Fatih 
Gajah Mada, the prime-minister, built a pavilion seventeen storeys 
high and decorated it with many umbrellas and jewels: at the 
four corners he put four dragons from whose mouths flowed the 
water for the lustration. On one of the storeys of the pavilion 
are princelings carrying the jewelled betelbox and the watercan 
of the princess. On another storey are the children of chiefs and 
virgins guarding the jewels of the princess. On another storey 
are the sons of princes, carrying swords in golden scabbards. -On 
another storey are the children of nobles and ministers carrying 
changes of clothing, and on another storey are the children of the 
officers of the court and state playing all sorts of games, together 
with the royal band. The raja of Malacca and Badin Mas Ayu 
are seated on a throne and carried in procession three times round 
the pavilion. They enter the pavilion and are given cosmetics- 
for the ceremonial bath by old members of the royal family; the 
full band plays and princes scatter precious stones and pearls 
while rose-water pours through the mouth of the dragons. While 
the couple bathe, the other princes exhibit all sorts of magic 
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tricks or feats of arms. After the bath the couple are carried 
in procession three times round the pavilion and back to the 
palace, ' " ; : : :.V V 'iy; / 

Mention of the pancha p&rsada, the royal bathing-pavilion, 
is also made in the Shaer Kin Tambuhan (p. 68) and the Sluter 
Seri Banian (p. St)). 

The ceremonies described above refer only to the marriage of 
a prince or king to one of his legal consorts, of whom apparently he 
may have four. (The hero of the Ilikayat Malm Dewa however 
has .five!). Their titles according to the Shaer Kin Tambuhan 
are Permaisuri, Paduka Mahadewi, Mahatnr and Paduka Ldku. 
Klinkert (under langi) says that a Javanese prince apparently 
had five consorts of whom only the Permaisuri had to be of royal 
Mood: he adds Mahalangi to the other four. 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir (II p. 302) mentions marriage 
to a weapon, the form by which a Hindu girl is married to a 
prince or to a god (JKAiSSB. No. 79 and Winstedt’s Shaman 
Saiva and Sufi p. 141) : — 

“ There is a disgraceful custom practised by some Malay 
rajas, which is not a custom of Muslim peoples or of any other 
people in the world, but a custom inspired by the devil and lust. 
When a raja takes a girl of the people to make her a concubine, 
quite against her own will and that of her parents, they, have 
recourse to menaces and have her brought to their houses. They 
call in a khatib or lebai who is stupid unacquainted with Muslim 
law and covetous of fees, and order him to marry the girl to their 
kens, this weapon taking the place of its owner. A man carries 
the kens on a crossbelt over his shoulder and holds a jug full of 
water and a tray with betel, while by that khatib , that inhabitant 
of the hell, the girl is married to the Mris out of fear of the raja.” 

The wedding ceremonies of lesser people are seldom described. 
The following passage from chapter XXVI of the Sejarah Malay u 
is interesting : — VV;v:-; VV 

Seri Dewa Baja wants to marry the daughter of Kadli 
Menawar. When an auspicious moment has come, be starts in 
procession on a royal elephant called Belidamani. Tun Abdul 
Karim, a son of Kadli Menawar, sits on its bead. Tun Zainu’l 
Abidin shares the saddle with the bridegroom, and Seri TJdani 
sits on its hindquarters. Kadli Menawar awaited them with 
crackers and petards. He had shut the gate of the fence and had 
said, “ If Seri Dewa Raja succeeds in entering my compound, 
Fll let him marry my daughter; if he does not succeed, I won’t.” 
The elephant arrived outside the gate. Kadli Menawar gives 
orders to fire the crackers and petards, and there is a great shouting 
of people, mixed with the din of music. Belidamani is frightened, 
and all efforts of Tun Abdul Karim to steady him are vain. When 
Seri Dewa Raja sees this, he says to Tun Abdul Karim : “Brother, 
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brother, come here to the middle seat and let me sit on the head 
of the elephant.” Tun Abdul Karim retired to the saddle, and 
Seri Dewa Raja took his seat on the elephants head. He made 
Belidamani turn and drove him against the gate. Belidamani 
pays no attention to the din. The gate is opened, and the party 
enters. The elephant is brought close to the hall of! Kadli 
Menawar: Seri Dewa Raja jumps down and is married in the 
presence of iSultan Mahmud Shah. 

The roving prince of a Malay fairy-tale marries here and 
there on his wanderings, but leaves his consorts and does not take* 
them with him, only visiting them afterwards from time to time 
in their respective countries. In chapter XXI of the Sejarah 
Melayu we are told how a raja of Champa came to Menjapahit 
and married the daughter of the Batara. When he wanted to 
return, the Batara said: “ Very well, but I cannot allow my child 
to be taken away.” The Raja of Champa therefore sailed home 
without his consort. 

In the Hikayat Hang Tucih the raja of Malacca marries the 
daughter of the Batara of Menjapahit, and it is made quite clear 
that the Batara and his wily prime-minister do all they can to 
prevent the raja of Malacca from returning with his bride to his 
country over the sea. The raja succeeds in bringing his bride 
away only owing to the courageous behaviour of 'Hang Tuah. 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir in his autobiography (II p. 200) 
complains that he never felt comfortable in .Singapore, as he was 
unable to induce his wife follow him. He inveighs against the 
custom that the people of Malacca consider it debasing to take 
away a woman of good family from the town. It was called 
melangkah lautan (lit. to step over the sea) according to Klinkert 
a proverbial saying for taking a risky step. 
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Merebah Jambul 


Burong Udang 


B wrong Upeh 


By A, W. Hamilton. 

The red- whiskered bulbul ( Ofoeompsa em eria) 
a very popular cage bird in Penang on account 
of its song. It is also found wild in places ad- 
jacent to Penang, having possibly established 
itself from individuals escaped from captivity. 

The redshank (T of anus tot anus eurhimis) a 
common migrant on the mudflats of the Kedah 
coast and usually found in -small flocks inter- 
mixed with whimbrel and other wader's. 

The ashy stork (Pseudotantalus drier eus) 
found on the sea coasts. 

Paha Kelati The small drongo ( Oh a pi i a ma Jay ends ) a 

black plum aged bird of the size of a starling 
with crossed tail feathers from the appearance 
of which it derives its Malay name. “The 
curving arm of betel-nut scissors.” 

OembaSa Kerbau The white eyed mynah (Aethiospar fuscus) 
a very common bird in Kedah where it is fond 
of associating with buffa loes in order to feed 
on the ticks on their hides hence the Malay 
name “buffalo bird.” This mynah is very 
noticeable in flight on account of the wlhite 
circular patches under its wings. 

KeSemayar A luminous centipede ( Geophilus ) a small 

harmless phosphorescent centipede one to two 
inches long and reddish in colour. 

Kiimfeang Hijau A green chafer beetle (Anomala cupreipes) a 
plain beetle green above and bronze coloured 
below about the size of a finger joint and with 
a slight ridge down the centre of the back, it 
is a favourite amusement of Malay children 
to tie this beetle to a hair by a back leg and 
suspend it when it spins like a top for some 
considerable time. 

Cftengkiak A termite (Macrotermes gilvus). The 

soldiers of this species are black and armed 
with formidable mandibles which they use on 
the slightest provocation. They frequently 
forage at night and are a source of annoyance 
to any barefooted wayfarers who should hap- 
pen to cross their path, m their bite is sharp 
and once having bitten they refuse to let go 
their hold when pulled, even at the expense of 
head and body parting company. 
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The dainar bee ( Melipona ) ;a minute bee which 
forms small protruding funnels of a thin waxy 
material leading to its nest which is very often 
formed in the hollows at the junction of house 
beams. They form a species of wax called 
da mar kelulut which at one time was much 
sought after for use in assaying gold. 

Gotiggok (Johore) A millipede ( Chilognatha ) a reddish brown 
or Sepah Bulan millipede which is very common in gardens 


(Kedah) 


Angkut Angkut 


Llpan Bara 


and rolls itself into a flat coil when touched. 
A large variety is found in the forests and 
called Sepah Bulan Biiniba. The ashes of this 
millipede when burnt are used jin certain 
Mala}- poisons. 

The mason wasp ( Eumenes gracilis) a com- 
mon mud wasp in houses where it builds its 
adobe nest on walls and other articles. 
Having deposited its ova in the nest the parent 
wasp then proceeds to lay in a stock of cater- 
pillars and spiders stung into a state of tor- 
pidity for her young to feed on when hatched, 
and having plastered up the entrance leaves her 
infant welfare centre severely alone. The 
mason wasp itself is yellow and black in colour 
with a very attenuated waist ending in a dis- 
tinct blob at its extremity. 

A large fiery red centipede (S colop en dm sp.) 
said by Maiays to have an extremely painful 
sting. The Malay name is clue either to the 
smarting effects of its sting being like cc bara ” 
i.e. live coals, or more probably to the fiery 
glow of its skin. 


Some Malay Words. 


By A. W. Hamilton. 

The present collection of words is in continuation of the 
similar list published in the October 1923 number (Volume 1) 
of this Journal and on precisely the same lines, that is to isay it 
contains a few new words but in the main consists of amplifications 
or modifications and corrections of meanings already given to- 
certain Malay words in Wilkinson’s Malay English Dictionary. 
(W. stands for Wilkinson, Win. for Winstedt). 
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Jatoh-kan ayer 
muka orang. 

Andar or Mali 
andar. 


Ta’achi 


Achap. 


Asai (or Kasai). 


Anggar. 


Anggal. 


Angin-angin. 


Mengapi (from 

api). To incite, make mischief. 

Aitiaran. A warning, caution. Beri amaran ~ To let off 

with a caution, to caution. 

Bagai. T in da sa-bagai-nya = unique. 

Belubor. Piled up. Nasi belubor dalam pinggan = a plate 

heaped up with rice. 

Bate anting. An epithet applied to the man nearest the bows 
who hangs out over a sailing k ole Vs side to 
trim the boat ; he acts as a lookout. 

Bakar bata. A brick kiln : a brick field. 

Batn kisaran. A mill stone: a quern. 

Badai. An ornamental cloth covered htdong saji. 
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To cause a person to lose face. To shame a 
person in public. 

Labour in vain, wasted energy; no result for 
ones labour or trouble. Balek andar s= to return 
as from a fishing expedition without any catch: 
Jangan-lalt kita mati andar = don’t let us have 
no results to shew for our pains. 

That won’t do, that’s not allowed, that’s not in 
the game, that’s not a fair move etc. (W, The 
bet is off). 

Awash, up to the brim, up to the hilt. Bila 
ayer pasang pulaii itu achap = When the tide is 
in, the island is awash. Kena tikam achap = To 
get stabbed up to the hilt. Satu hari aku beri 
achap muka engkan - One of these days I will 
push your face in. (W. deeply immersed in 
anything) . 

A wood weevil very destructive to furniture 
which creates fine granular dust habok kasai or 
simply asai (W. a fruit weevil). 

To reckon (W.). Ayer ang gar lutid barn pa- 
sang empang = When you reckon the water is 
about up to your knees then place the net in 
position Min urn lebeh daripada anggaran »■ To 
take an over dose or a drop too much. 

Lightly laden (W.). Masa yang ang gal bagi 
karni = When I have a little spare time and am 
not overburdened with work etc. 

A bamboo contrivance on the principle of a 
windmill with fluted ends which is placed on 
trees and turned by the breeze emitting a melo- 
dious moaning sound of varying intensity. 



u 


Rasofi lantai. 
Basi. 

Baka. 

Barang- andal. 


Baka! guru-guru. 

BuIang-baIl5ig(or 
Fusing angin). 

Baloi. 

Tikam ta’ber- 
fealas. 

Mem bating. 

Sapembawa kaki. 

Bawang. 

Bahang. 

Anak orang baik- 
baik. 

Basi. 

Bayu. 

Belenggu. 

Betulkan. 

Simpul beng- 
karong or sim- 
puS blawak. 

Bungkus. 


A. W. Hamilton 

A feast generally held 40 days after child birth. 

■Rotten, no good, as a hand at cards etc., (slang) 
from basi stale, musty. 

Breed, stock. Ay am yang balk baka-nya - a 
fowl of good stock. 

Good and reliable articles. Barang gudang ba- 
rang andal = articles from a European store are 
good and reliable. Orang yang andal = a trusty 
man, a good lighting man (h an dal ) . 

Future teachers, embryo teachers; from baka! 
intended for. 

A weather-cock. 

Stagnant. Ayer baloi = stagnant water * padang 
ycmg tebas berbalck baloi = a once cleared held 
reverting to a state of stagnation. 

To stab once only, a saying often used to a 
person who only takes one helping of rice at a 
meal. 

Having a concave surface. Luka membaung * 
a cup-shaped wound like an open ulcer. 

To follow one’s feet i.e, to go at random. 

A bulb of a plant. 

Effluence, glow. Bahang ayer bain - the cold 
draught which comes off ice. Kena bahang 
orang sakit - to be affected by the effluence of a 
sick person. 

Of gentle birth, the child of gentlefolk. 

M'Sngambil basi hams = to allow for the current 
in crossing by heading upstream. 

A term of address used towards middle-aged 
Javanese women (Embok bayu). 

Terbelenggu halt mamma = Men’s hearts were 
enthralled. 

To correct, as papers etc. 


Cramp. 

To make off with (slang). Berjumpa perem- 
puan di-lntngkus-nya * he no sooner meets a 
woman but he bags her. 
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BingaK 

Began 


Belibis. 

Bena, 

Benton 


Bansum bakau. 

Boroskan, 

Main bunga ke- 
pala. 

Bongok. 

Buak. 

Bukit-bakau. 

Membolot nam- 
pak-nya. 

Bolot. 


Kebulon 


Bunoh tali. 
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Obtuse (tekak, iengkamn, shandi ) . Buat 
bin gal - to pretend not to hear. K oleic bingal =-■ 
a slow lumbering kolel\ 

Hard, intractable, stubborn. Sama begar duct ~ 
dua-nya = equally stubborn : an ale dara begar = a 
rough crude girl : begar buaian-nya 4 rough and 
ready work. 

A shoulder strap or tongue of a shoe. 

A tidal wave. Bena bunyi orang menangis « a 
terrific noise of weeping. 

A small trap for catching crabs. Bent or cha- 
chak A small expanse of wide-meshed net on a 
hoop frame two feet in diameter with a light 
wand some five feet long passing through the 
centre where the bait ts attached ; the wand is 
stuck in the mud of a river so that the top 
portion is visible and the hoop drawn up so as to 
leave the net in the form of a cone. When 
the crab crawls on to the net and nibbles the 
bait, the wand oscillates and the fisherman 
comas quietly along in his canoe and pulls up 
the stake with the crab entangled in the net. 
Bentor chain pak is a similar contrivance with a 
closing half hoop for deep water and a line 
instead of a stake. It is closed with a jerk of 
the line when tihe crab is felt to be nibbling. 

The pointed rootlets of mangrove trees found 
sticking up in the mud. 

To waste. 

To play at heads and tails. 

Heavy of build, squat. Muka bongok = A heavy 
face : Urbongok dadok = Sitting in a heap. 

To well up. Berbnak ayer di-hum perahu - The- 
water foamed u-p at the stem. 

A frequentative of bukit — a hill. 

He appeared to he in great hurry. From bolot 
to wrap up hastily. 

To get away with -another's belongings. Habis- 
di bolot semua keunfongan itu = All the gains 
were swallowed by him. 

Sahaya tafkehulor « I don't want it. (From 
kebulor « hunger) = sahaya ta’ingin. 

To tie up a string or rope. 





Some Malay Word: 


Bechoh 
Jarum biku, 
Bela. 


Atonement by blood. Mati ia’berbela = To die 
unavenged ; tuntut beta = To demand damages 
for injury caused. 

To draw a card from the table with a finger. 
Choleic Mun cheli = To draw a card at chSki. 
Checholek = rojalc, a pungent salad. 

To scoop up en passant; chebet lama masok = to 
pick up and bring in. Chebet, ayer sadikit = to 
l)i'ing a little water en passant. 

force open by outwards pressure as fruit * 
To cock a gun etc. Kuda-kuda smapana di- 
al ekah. 

The projecting tip of anything as a lip etc. 
(Vide chonet or jonet). 

Broken clean off, broken in two: snapped a~ 
sunder as a board, tree, man’s leg or a fishing- 
line. ° 

(Jianhng-ch anting, ch an tis-cli antis = scrawled 
and scribbled all over. 

Coming together, used of the edges of a wound. 

Sticking up, rising to a point. Rambut-nya 
chan cnang = with hair sticking up. Orang pun 
b erchan chang-chanchang di-belahang - The 
people were standing up behind. 

A reminiscence; a souvenir. 

A spell to protect one from tigers by neutralis- 
ing their powers. 

To project, to stick out: ierclmar lutut = with 
knee sticking up of a man lvin^ down * 


Choleic. 


Chebet 


Chekah 


Chelonet 


Champong, 


•Chanting. 


Chantum. 

Chanchang, 


Chendera mata, 
Chucha rimaii. 


Chuar. 


Chongak- 

changip. 


Chopong. 
Chopol (Chupul 
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Cha’ok. 

Terchadok. 

Changok. 

Changkong. 

Chengkek. 

Chonggang- 

chonggek, 

Chengam. 

Chap. 

Didek. 

Berdarnai. 

Beblng. 

Menderus. 

Deram. 


Berdegar. 

Oedegah- 

gedegoh. 

Degup. 

Dendeng. 

Doyak. 

Dedis. 

Enjut* 


Enjal. 

Jaian berenchut. 


A dimple. 

Sitting np as a snake ready to bite,. 

Arched; curving; the proud curve of a hawk’& 
neck when perched on a bough. Terchangob 
haluan-nya » Having a curved stern, of a bolel\ 

To sit down on one’s haunches as a man or dog. 
Anting dudolc menchangkong . 

Thin in the centre, as a lady’s waist etc, (cheng- 
kek W). 

Bobbing up and down = chonggan g-chang git. 

To seize with a snap as a crocodile ( eiiengJcam 

To lap as milk : Kuching baJiaru sakali chap 
sum di ting gal-ban = The cat took one lap of 
milk and left it 

Mv chick, fosterehild. Ini-lah didefc aku ~ 
This is my little fondling or production. 

Sudah berdarnai or sudah berbaik = consum- 
mated, of a marriage. 

The sound of a blow on the person: berdebing 
bvnyi-nya. 

A violent approaching roar as of thunder or a 
person charging into a room. 

To growl. An jin g her deram di-baivah rumah =» 
The dog was growling under the house. Sa- 
ba gaikuching mmderam ikan = Like a cat 
growling over fish. Rumah her deram = The 
noise of a falling house. 

To slam as a door. Runyi pintu berdegar . 

To thud ; a thumping noise made by a walking 
stick etc. 

To gulp down : ikan makan degup. 

To hold up any thin material such as cloth to 
the light so as to examine it. 

An octopus. 

To cut in fine slices ( didis « to hash W). 

To jerk. Rnjut jab = To give a jerk forward, 
to a casting net. Rnjut-enjut papan = To sit 
jerking up and down on a piece of plank. 

To force down. ,as food down a child’s throat. 

To shuffle along slowly as a man with a bad 
leg. 
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Enggart. 

Empang. 


tjamam. 

<ialak. 


<Joda. 

<Jufai. 


<iaharap # 

Oewang. 

Ciebeng, meng- 
gebeng, ber- 
genchok. 

Oerobok. 

<iefap-kattip. 
Oerak hati. 
Hai-hui. 

Jauh hati. 
Busok hati. 
Kechil hati. 


Limit : Boundary : Ip to: Enggan mana tanah 
hum » How tar does your land go, where is the 

boundary of your land. 

A deep net pegged down to the bottom and 
usually supported on poles for the purpose of 
completely damming rivers or bays which are 
almost dry at low tide, it is drawn up at full 
tide and catches the fish on the ebb. 

I lurried : Tartgan jadi gamam = flurried, all of 
a dither. 

Menacing: Rampant: Fierce: Devouring: Ten- 
clmn fsedang galak = Thieves are rampant: A pi 
pun menggalah pada mam itu = The fire became 
fiercer than ever at that moment : Gulak men- 
jamu orang = Always entertaining i.e. fierce at 
entertaining. 

To torment: To rack. Senium di goda uleh 
dernam = Frequently racked by fever. ' 

To make it hot for a person : To settle a person’s 
hash: Engkau ini Umak sangat aku gulm-kan 
sakarang = You are just a little bit too rich I’ll 
curry you in a moment (said to badly behaved 
children etc. in scolding). 

Amber. 

Mother of pearl obtained from the si put gewang 
and otten made into buttons etc. 

1° ^ an< i e hi the attitudinising manner com- 
mon to Malays. 


A chest or cupboard for crockery, provisions 
etc.; a meat safe (vide keroboJc). 

Pitch dark. 

A presentiment. 

^ oe is me I Orang di-dalmn hai-Jiui ~ people in 
a state of tribulation. 

To feel slighted; to feel hurt. 

Ill natured. 

To feel very small : to lie at loggerheads. Kechil 
ram-nya hati or kechut rasa-nya had = I felt 
extremely hurt and small. * Orang lerdua 
beradek itu berkechil hati miu dengan lain = 
The two brothers are at loggerheads with one 
another. 
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Membawa hati. 

Saklt hati. 

Kueh hasidah. 
Bait hangit. 
Hapak. 

HaSa. 


Orang halns. 
Hamfoat. 

Berhanyut, 

liantar. 

Hang. 

Habok kayu. 

Berabok: chakap 
berabok. 

Hempok. 

Injak or hinjak. 


In jap. 

Berinjap also 
mengunjap 
(Kedah). 

Indok. . 

Iga! muka. 
liu. 

Menjerembeh. 


Jijik. 


To betake oneself away on account of some 
slight or great loss or sorrow and not to return 
to the old surroundings. 

A grudge. 

A sweet-meat like dodol Masha t 
An acrid stench as of sweat, hefiah hangit . 

A musty smell as of clothes which have not 
been aired for some time. 

Direction. Meriam di-hala ha pa da hofa = The* 
guns were trained on the fort. Terhala Jcapada 
pelum - Exposed to the bullets. Rum ah ter ~ 
hala sang at - A very exposed house. 

Impalpable fairy folk; a departed spirit. 

Ham hat hail = to win people’s hearts: pandai 
ha mint hati = winsome. 

To play and sing at ease for amusement. 
lian tar man - send here. 

Temporary stands put up for the spectators at 
a bull light (Kedah). 

Saw dust. 

To quarrel; heated argument. (le« to make- 
the dust fly from hah oh) . 

To throw down on. Itu semua di-hempoh atas- 
hepala ahu = It was all thrown on to my head. 

To tread on; to trample on: (a variant of 
lienjah) . 2V permli saya hinjak ha-rumah 
itu - I have never stepped inside that house: 
Kepala hull di-enjah oleh huda - The coolies 
head was trampled on by the horse. 

The name of a crab pot with interning spikes. 

To turn inwards with a contracting muscular 
movement as anemones, 

A base or home in playing certain games. 

To brazen out: to endure pain stoically. 

A small receptacle for sir eh leaves. 

Slipshod, carelessly dressed: (from rembeh). 
Orang iua menjerembeh = A slovenly old. 
woman. 

Dirty, nasty. A word usually used towards- 
children when admonishing them not to : touch 
some nasty object. 
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Ikan Jukut. 

Jarang. 

Jerahap. 

Jerongkong. 

Jerangkong, 

Terjerembat. 

Karong. 

Kilas. 

Kandul. 

Kennyit. 

Mata kau. 

Kotes (Kotis W), 

Kulai-balai. 

Kangkang- 

koyak. 

Kitai. , . 

Kirakan. 

Kirikan. 

Kepak. 


All kinds of fish to eat — a frequentative of 
ikan : ikan jukut lank petok. 

Loose of texture in cloth : Ixdn jarang. 

To fall clown flat on one’s face as a person or a 
house. 

On all fours as an animal. Menerongkong « 
to bend oven, to stoop down. 

Stumbling along ; falling and rising. Hence 
haniu jerangkong . 

To have a slight fall on one side. Tiada jatoh 
pun terjerembat = Though he did not get a 
fall he got a good shaking (a proverbial ex- 
pression) . 

Mengkarong to sew a sarong vertically (from 
karong sack). 

A rattan thong for the feet used when climbing 
a coconut tree. 

A pocket ; a bulge in a piece of cloth, netting 
etc ; the pocket for the fish at the end of a pukat . 
Baju dalam berkandid = a ladies vest with 
bulges for the breasts. 

To wink; to blink the eye-lids; to raise the eye- 
brows, Kennyit letina = To wink at a woman. 
Mata terkennyit-Mnnyit = Blinking eyelids. 

A chancre. 

To take a pinch at a time: ( mengotes )• Pe - 
ngotes = A person who abstracts * a little at a 
time from another’s belongings/ a pilferer. 
Kofes kueh sikit-sikit = To take a little helping 
of a oake. 

Swinging about suspended by very little. A 
frequentative of kulai. 

Straddle-legged. 

To move tremulously as the hands of a nervous 
man or the antennae of a crayfish. 

To arrange about. Bngkau kira-kan hull = 
you. will arrange for coolies. 

To pass a person anything (a polite form of 
speech from Kiri, left ; the right hand being the 
proper hand to pass anything with). 

To break off by bending as a twig etc. Kolek 
Urkepah-kepah - Of a boat swinging idly back- 
wards and forwards. 
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Kekok. Awkward, strange, i'll at ease. Dudok kekok * 

To sit in an awkward manner. Kekok rasa-nya 
hrtju ini = This is a very strange fitting — awk- 
. ward coat. Turiin sabelah ka nan kekok = It 
feels strange getting down on the right hand 
side. 

Keresai. Crisp as dry rice, bread, hair etc. 

Kerepek* Thin slices of tapioca-root or bananas dried 

and then fried in sugar. 

Kekut. To curl up: to shrivel up (vide kerekut ) - 

Mere], 'id ; m eng ere hit = Curled and twisted as 
a man in convulsions. 

Kepurun. A sweet-meat. 

Keronchong. Anklets of tiny hells used in certain dances. 

Keletok. The sound of repeated hammer-like blows; to* 

tap (frequentative of ketok). Keletok-keletak 
orang berchongkak = The tap tap tap of the 
seeds when people are playing ch on gkak. 

Keledek rebus. A simpleton. 

Kelesa, Lazy : an idle careless worker (W. careless and 

slovenly of work). 

Kenching kuda. Smelling salts (ammonia). 

Kincfiafa. To curse at, revile: also = basoh i.e . to give a 

person a washing down : * dressing down ? is a 
somewhat similar equivalent in English. 

Kayu-kayan, Wood : trees (a frequentative of kayu). 

Karat keliling 

mu Sat. Wrinkled all round the mouth. 

Kenching nanah. Gonorrhoea. 

KapaL Waving or dapping about aimlessly and help- 

lessly. Terkapai-kapai tangan-nya = His hand 
was waggling about helplessly. 

Kefoas. To dust with a cloth. 

Ketap. To grip firmly by compressing. Tembok 

rnengetap paku = A wall gripping a nail. 

Ketok metek. Odds and ends. 

Ketok-ketok. A sweetmeat of mashed Tceladi and gula Melaka^ 

Kechut muka. To shrink with fright. 

Kechepong- 

kechepang. The sound of splashing in water. 

Kedap. Close meshed of fishing net etc. : The opposite 

of serang. 
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Keretik. 

Keresak. 

Fusing luan. 

Lawas. 

.Mela was. 

Lawan. 

Lebir. 

Lebar-Iebu. 

Langgan ; or 
Ber langgan. 
'Lap. 

Lepir. 

Lop-Sap. 

Lemah. 

Lepas. 

Lepak. 

Latefi. 

Lajak. 


To creak slightly. 

To crackle as leaves. Pdkaian keresak-keresok = 
A rustling dress. Keresek = Eustle. Kain ini 
menggeresek Imnyi-nya = The -rustling of a piece 
of stiff cloth. , 

To alter a ship’s course; to change direction. 
Kapal la' bid eh bawa luan = A ship that will not 
answer her helm. Mengambil luan lea-lain = 
To go off in a different direction. 

Easy of a motion. Ka-sungai lawas = To have 
easy motions ( stool) . 

Pok ok melmras = A barren fruitless tree. Ke- 
lapa m el a was = An empty coconut tree with no 
mils. 

An accessory, counter-part ; any thing that goes 
with something else. Teh la wan -ny a susu = 
Milk goes with tea. 

To hang down limply at the edge, droop. Topi 
melebtr « A drooping hat, Bihir menggelebir = 
A drooping lip. Tawar melebir = Absolutely 
tasteless. 

To thump. Lebar-lebu hati perut - My heart 
was in my mouth ; violently excited. 

To deal with a shop ; to subscribe to. a paper.-, 
(W. Lang gam). Langganan s= A subscriber. 
To mop up moisture : To clean with a damp rag. 
Carelsss: Xot watching (vide lepa). 

To plash. Lop-lap hunyi berjalan di-lumpor = 
To plash about in mud. Did masok lop ka- 
dalam rum ah - He plumped into the house. 

Slack of tide, as opposed to hams terajang a 
strong current. 

Open, unbounded. Laxdan lepas = The open 
sea. Huian lepas = The boundless forest. 

To fall with a thud. Lepok-Upak « To drop 
continuously of fruit. Aku lepak-kan budak 
itu sakarang = I shall give that boy such a 
smack in a moment. 

To exercise, practise regularly. Lalehan pe- 
perangan = Warlike exercises, manoeuvres. 
Pelateh = a cadet. 

.Momentum, way on a moving body. Ter- 
lajak masok ka-dalam parit ~ His momentum 
took him into the ditch. 
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Lazim. 
Lambat laun. 
Lepek. 


Lambut (Me- 
lambut). 

Lembar. 


Leman, 


Lempai (menye- 
lempai). 


Lenting. 

Lanjar. 

Terlanjor. 


Melesir. 


Lonjak. 


Customary, usual. Sudah kelaziman = It is 
usual. 

Sooner or later. Lambat laun bertemu juga .« 
We shall meet again, sooner or later. 

Flaccid, fallen flat. Melepek perut = A flat 
empty stomach. Melepek berjalan fcaki = Tired 
and drooping after a walk. Bumah melepek 
ka-b-umi = The house had fallen flat down. Si 
All sudah lama melepek di-rumah Che Mat = 
All has been living on Che Mat for sometime. 

To well op, gush, spout op of blood, smoke etc. 

A piece (of cloth, paper etc.) Lembaran kedua 
= The second sheet of sa. newspaper etc. Surat 
gang dideinbarkan bersama sama The at- 
tached letter. 

Weak, sleepy, apathetic. Urat-nya lemau = his 
muscles are flabby and weak. Ben itu melemau 
bnnyi-nya = The band sounds very lifeless — 
as opposed to pedas = lively. Rasa lemau = 
insipid as a soft drink. 8a-lemaii~lemau pun- 
tong di-dapor di-tiup bernyala juga = No 
matter how dead the embers appear to be they 
will rekindle if blown opon. 

To droop, curl over at the edges. Rambut me - 
lempai - With hair drooping over his face. 
Lenfokdempai = Bent and drooping over on one 
side. 

To leap about of live embers or fish, writhe and 
shrivel as paper on a fire etc. Melenting marah 
= To dance with rage. 

Long drawn out as a cable in a swift current 
(opposed to tegak) : panjang lanjar . 

Anything that has overstepped the bound. 
Lanjor = Protracting; prolongation, etc. Sudah 
teidanjor ka-tnari = Now that we suddenly find 
ourselves here. Perehakapan terlanjor = Any- 
thing which slipped out in the heat of con- 
versation. 

To trail along the ground of a long garment or 
plant : to lie about in the house anyhow and 
blether as an old woman. 

To bob up and down. Nampak dia terlonjak - 
lonjak = He was seen to be rising up and down. 
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Lenyek. 

Meluat. 

Lemfeek-Iotek. 

Melochak. 


Kueh lopes. 


Luek. 

Lolong. 

Loyatsg. 

Lonnyal. 

Lecher. 


Tall lidah. 
Leret. 


Lampu gantong. 
Lampu dudok. 
Madu manchong. 

Mamek. 

Medu, sakit 
medu. 

Kaseh mesera. 

Mengkol. 

Batu mongkom. 
Pinggan 
mongkom. 
Moncheh. 

t 


To squash or mash up by rubbing as with the 


fore-finger. 


Sickening, disgusting. Meluat ahi nengok dm 
= The sight of him makes me sick. 

As soft as putty. 

To be disturbed of water, to slap about of liquid, 
in a moving vessel. Ayer laid melochak = The 
sea was disturbed. Melochak nesan tumpah 
leleh = The honey was disturbed and spilt over.. 
Also gelochak (vide kochak ) . 

A sweetmeat of steamed puhd steeped in a 
s&uce of gala Melaka and sprinkled with grated 
coconut. 

To retch slightly as on eating something dis- 
agreeable. 

To howl of dogs, babies, children etc. Ter- 
lolong -lolong = howling. 

A metal tray used in making sweets. 

Soft of over-boiled rice. Bnpa lonnyai = limp* 
and washed out in appearance. 

To waste time, to dissipate, he slack. Lagi 
lucha lagi lecher = Not only immoral but a 
wastrel as well. Lecher kerja ini = Work that 
drag on indefinitely, ef. lech eh. 

The tendon below the tongue. 

To drag on, drag along behind, drag down be- 
hind. Meier et di-huriian = Dragged down in 
the stern. Kerja-nya meleret = His work drags 
on. 

A hanging lamp. 

A table lamp. 

. The ‘ V * shaped cut at the bottom of the open- 
ing of a Malay l a] a Textron g . 

A slightly nasty fiat taste. 

Dyspepsia, indigestion. 

Love ; to be really fond of a person ; inseparable- 
love..: 

Anxious, ill at ease. Mengkol dudok sa-oran g. . 
Large dome-shaped rocks in the sea. 

A soup plate (From mongkom = dome-shaped).. 
The remains : a small amount. 
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Mandi peloh. 
Muak . 


Tidor mereng. 

Topi di-pakal 
mereng. 

DodoS megan. 

Menyeriding. 
Tidor menyidisig. 

Munai. 

MembaS. 


Mata punai. 

Nyenyet. 

Ngongoi, men- 
gongoi. 

Nasi. 

Ngap. 

Ondak. 


-Oja. 

Ogam. 


Bathed in perspiration. 

To retch slightly, slight nausea, hence disgust. 
Mali an nasi minyak Ukas m uak = Nasi minyak 
is a dish which quickly brings on a feeling of 
nausea. 

To sleep on one’s side. 

To wear one’s hat cocked on one side. 

A viscous sweetmeat composed of sugar, flour, 
eggs and minyak sapi : when granulated it be- 
comes antakesoma. 

To lie on one’s side (From sending « an edge), 

an 


To sleep on one’s side (From siding 
edge). 

Soft, moist, and odorous, (Tide unai) . Pokok 
tahi ay am munai = The lan tana shrub on 
account of its soft black berries when ripe. 
Than membal - Fish soaked in brine and then 
taken out so that the fish is still soft and damp; 
pieces of fish so treated are exposed for sale in 
this condition (From ernbal = damp). 

Any trellis work with small orifices. Dawai 
mata punai = Wire netting. 

Puffed or pulled out a little. 

To weep, of a child. 

The white contents of a pimple when squeezed; 
(ktilitar nasi, to exude the same). 

A gasp. To! da pat ngap = No time to breathe, 
not a moment to oneself. 

To pitch up and down, heave up and down. 
Kapal rnengondak di-tmgah laut = A ship 
pitching up and down in a heavy sea (and 
necessarily making little headway). Dudok 
dalam langcha tierondak = To be jerked up and 
down in a slow rickshaw. 

To bait animals; To excite one animal to 
attack another (W. to set a cock on another). 

To urge on, lead on. Kalau tiada di-ogam 
orang diam-lah ia = If he had not been led on 
by others he would have remained quiet. Tu- 
hang ogam « A man who excites or urges one 
on by a show of words etc. 
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Sa-olah-olah. 

Ombak beralun. 

Ong-ang. 
Memadang. 
Pelangi mem- 
bangun. 
Penraanchar. 


Pengap. 

Main peranja. 

Penggal 


Panggok. 

Pegari. 

* Pel us. 


Verpelancfuit, 

terlanchut. 

Terpelanchit, 

Patah lagu. 
Peparu. 

Para bnang. 


A. W. Hamilton 

As if. Di-panda ng-nya sa-olah-olah saya 
■membiiat * He regarded me as if he thought I 
had done it. 

A method of wearing & sarong by women when 
it is gathered up into several folds at the side- 
Team Hi at ombak beralun). 

The croaking of frogs. 

To be flat and open of. country (from pa dang) .. 

A short perpendicular rainbow. 

The white expressed milk of a coconut taken 
from the second or subsequent squeezings when 
mixed with water as opposed to the thick pure 
pafi santan obtained from the first squeezing. 

To take and do away quietly with other people’s 
property (also -pen dap). 

A mayong troupe which plays in one spot for 
some time erecting a screen and seats as at a 
circus and charging for admission. 

To sever, cut off. Penggal yang kesa = The- 
first part of a book etc. Buleh-kah penggal dua 
almari ilu = Can that ahneirah be taken into- 
two pieces (W. pang gal ). 

To place or pile on top of. Di- panggok dhxgan 
kerusi lain * Another chair was piled on top of 
it. 

. Visibility. Bideh pegari = Can be seen. De- 
ng an peraduan tidak pegari « Lost to view bed, 
and all. (V. invisibility). 

To put one’s foot unexpectedly through the- 
ground or the floor etc: = pereln-s , terperelus. 
Pelus kaki dalani lumpor = His foot went into- 
the mud. 

To shoot or slip out under pressure, squirt up. 
Melanchui henar laku-nya - Unruly behaviour 
(A little squirt). 

To shoot out, of smaller bodies and with greater 
force as when a seed pops out of its pod on being 
squeezed. 

A trill. Modulations of the voice in singing. 
Purple* 

A shelf for crockery etc. in a Malay house made 
by thrusting out the side planks of the house 
at an acute angle and flooring the bottom of 
, the space with spaced laths. 
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Pakis. 

PSsang meman- 
dak. 


Panchang 

serong. 

Pendaram. 
Main pantat. 
PintaL 
Pemidang. 

Penjong. 

Penyedap. 

Pusar. 


Pupok. 


Pukal. 


Pokah. 


Poni. 

Punah (also Pu- 
nah ranah). 

Pesong. 




Pinang masak. A deep ri< 
1925] Boyal Asiatic Society . 


A maidenhair fern. 

The condition of a banana tree just previous 
to putting forth a fruit stalk (from pan-dak - 
short) due to the swollen and rather stumpy 
appearance. 

A method of wearing a sarong by women with 
one edge at an acute angle ( Kain ikat pan chang ■ 
serong ) . 

A pate of prawns etc. (W. pen a ram ) . 

Sodomy. 

A twister, cheat (Slang — vide p using ) . 

A square frame used for stretching embroidery 
or skins : a picture frame. 

A point, projection ; a point of land jutting out- 
A husband or wife (from sedap pleasurable) . 

A whorl of hair (Win. pusar-pusar) (The 
varying situation of these whorls is important 
in the description of a buffalo). 

To apply a plaster, to plaster. Batas rosak di~ 
pupok dengan i ; ianah = Broken dykes are 
plastered with earth. Di-mam a pi her pupok = 
Wherever fire is applied. 

A lump, meaty. Pukal isi-ny a ikan ini = This* 
fish is full of meat. Pukal hati * to make up 
one’s mind. Tidal: pukal hati-nya hendah 
mencheraikan isteri-nya - He cannot make up 
his mind to divorce his wife. 

Botten, worthless, of cheap and easily broken 
articles (slang)., Pokah sangat orang-nua si 
Baud itu = Daud is a worthless loafer. 

A mug, tin vessel (W. A tin spoon or ladle). 

To revile. 

To turn out of its proper direction or course : 
Pesong ibu tangan-nya kena badan « His thumb- 
was put right out by striking against the person. 
Waktu berdiri terpesong badan kena langgar = 
He was knocked against whilst standing and 
turned right round at an angle. 

To smear on a slight quantity (Vide chalit )- 
Pelet kapor = To smear a little lime on a leaf. 

A deep rich yellow. 
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Perengau. 

Peregang seluar. 
Perelas. 

Buah Perambun. 
Rondeng. 

Ren ny wt. 

<jerennyam. 

Perotan. 

Rodok. 

Rusoh. 

JYleruang. 

Meruap. 

Rumah api. 

Royal. 

Sarunyai. 

Merebet. 

Risau. 


Gaping open. Perengau bahu-nya kena pelum 
= His .shoulder was gaping open where he was 
shot. 

Trouser stretchers. (From re gang = To 
stretch). 

To scrape off. Di-perelas hah is harta-nya uleh 
betina itu = The woman stripped him bare of all 
his possessions. 

A joking name for the clown in a may on g. 

To calculate, discuss. Berondeng = To go into 
ways and means; to go into the pros and cons; 
to discuss a matter at a meeting. Rondengan 
= Discussions, deliberations. 

To throb. Lain rennyid-nya anak ikan = small 
fish give quite a different little tug on the line. 
Merennyut anal' dara di-rumah = The house 
was full of girls. 

To feel itchy, to feel excited sexually. Naik 
gerennyam = To be on heat. 

A wood cutter. 

To thrust into, jab upwards. Rodok sendok 
dalam mnlut = He shoved the spoon into his 
mouth. 

Disturbed (metaphorically). Rusoh dalam 
ftaM = Very much perturbed. 

To cleanse a dead body of impurities by ex- 
pressing any excreta especially the tahi ami or 
original excrement which forms part of our 
being and comes away at death or when on 
the point of death. 

To boil up. Bau meruap ka-liidong = The 
stink strikes up into one’s nostrils. 

A light house, a receptacle for a lamp as in 
hurricane lamps. 

Happy ( = joli) her jalan royal. 

Ruffled. Bulu burong sarunyai = With feathers 
all ruffled. 

To drag in third parties to a dispute etc. Buka 
merebet orang = He is fond of dragging in other 
people. Rebet *= rabit. 

Ill at ease, anxious, troubled. Risau dudok di- 
rum ah = To feel miserable and vexed at having 
to stay in-doors. 
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Rebus ta’ empok. To be boiled without getting any softer i.e. a 
hardened sinner (W. rebus ta* empoh ). 

Stunted ( = kerencliat ) . 

A charm for dulling an opponent's senses so 
that he is unaware of our presence. (From 
rabitn = To fumigate). 

Anything in the nature of a vice, a ticket col- 
lector’s punch, a pair of pincers. 

Sa-lagi ada duit merayang - So long as he has- 
got any money his brains in a whirl i.e. he 
wanders around spending it foolishly. (From 
ray an g « dizzy). 

A pi makan meredap - A fire consuming in- 
wardly. Meredap haii = An aching heart due 
to love, anguish etc. 

Natural impulse or inclination. Mengikui 
rem - To follow one’s own inclination as to 
dress etc. 

Merangsang ban-nya = A very strong or ex- 
citing scent. 

A. charm which extinguishes an enemy’s power 
of injury ( - kena rengap). 

To fall or slip off. Tahiti lain ierongkas = For 
fear of my sarong falling off. 

To combine, to join two things together. Daun 
nyior di-rangkapkan « The coconut leaves are 
stitched together. Dua-dva liuhum di-rangkap - 
lean = The sentences will be concurrent, or both 


Terenchat. 

Perabuts. 

Ragum. 

Merayang. 

Meredap. 

Resa. 

Rangsang. 

Perengap. 

Terongkas. 

Rangkap. 

Renggfe. 

Ayam panggang 
peringgi. 

Merepak. 

RepuF. 

Meremut. 

Ransom. 


the sentences may be inflicted. 

Scraggy, ,a>s a tree with a few pointed branches 
( renggis W. ) . 

A full grown but not quite mature hen (also^ 
used metaphorically of girls). 

To increase and multiply. P a di merepak = To> 
spring up thickly of padi. 

Rambut-nya sudah repui = His hair was falling- 
out at the least touch. 

To pulsate: to be alive with. Meremut orang' 
di-padang = The plain was alive with humanity. 

(vide ramsum). Si-anu di-ramum uleh lima 
orang = So and so was raped by 5 persons one* 
after the other. 
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Rem pat. Blown about at the mercy of the wind and 

waves. Uia merempat kasana kamari menchari 
kerja = He drifted from place to place looking 
for work. 

Rumpun. A tuft: A clump (of grass, bushes etc.). 

Ran tarn. To club together: Baik kita her ant am = Let us 

get together and subscribe. Si Awang * nah di - 
rant am dele China - The Chinese had bound 
themselves together to give Awang a thrashing. 

Rinchek-rinchek. Gelds and ends, miscellaneous, minor. Belanja 
rinchek-rinchek ~ Minor expenses. 

Renda. Lace (W. gold or silver lace). Bajn berenda = 

A womaiTs lace jacket. 

So toh. A terrace : terraced roof. 

Songket. To wrest up: (To wrest open). Penyongket 

hotel = A bottle opener of the key type. Kain 
meja bola di-songket-nya = He ripped up the 
cloth on the billiard table. 


Sengkar. A thwart, cross seats in a boat. 



Successful accomplishment. Tuju pun sangkil 
= His black arts were successful. Belum dapat 
kaseh-nya sangkil = His suit was unsuccessful. 

Perui sengkul = A pleasant cold feeling of the 
stomach. 

To fling down or aside as clothes. Jaloh ter - 
sepok = To fall in a heap. 

A recipe for giving a polished appearance to 
teeth. One of them is ambit mumhang paras 
bontot-nya dan panaskan, bila sadah suam 
kumor dengan ayer-nya tujoh kali . 

The sound of whispering. Berchakap sok-sek. 
Small silver change. 

A splinter: A sliver. 

Lemak semangat = Easily frightened, nervy, 
jumpy, unable to withstand sudden shock. 
Kerns semangat^ reverse of lemah semangat. 
Badan-nya “ kur semangat " = Said of a strong 
fat healthy person. , 

To whip up, jerk up. Tali se mb at = The line 
which closes a heritor crab-pot with a snap. 
Jahit sembat « A stitch. 

To whip the water as a skate : to beat down on 
anything with a broad surface. 
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Sepoh gigi, 


Sok-sek^ 

Seling. 

Selumbar. 

Semangat, 
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Sampok. 

Sempal. 

Sampun. 

Bersimpan. 

Sintal. 

Senang-Ienang. 

Senoh. 

Sennyar. 

SujL 

Sudip besi. 
Sodok. 

SuraL 

Sa-napas. 

Sara. 


Sakai 
Sakai. 
Saki baki. 

'Saleh. . 


To run up against: to run right into (as in 
changing to football) ; to interrupt. Tersampok 
= A mysterious affection caused by running into 
a ghost. 

Litlali menyempal = Unable to pronounce words 
properly, tongue-tied. 

llambut di-sampan = To let the whole head of 
hair grow without restraint. 

To pack up, to tidy up a house; to bury 
(Penang). 

Well nourished (of a person) (W. pot-bellied). 
The epitome of ease, a frequentative of senang . 

Comfortably full, neither hungry nor the re- 
verse. 

The tingling feeling in an aching tooth. 

A thick sweet wheat hour paste eaten as a 
pudding. 

A flat iron ladle for turning over eggs cakes 
etc. in cooking. 

To shovel up. Kolek mmyodok = A kolek that 
dips her nose badly into the sea. Kena sodok 
deny an Mr is - He was given an upper cut with 
the leer is. 

To separate. Orang jemputan pun bersurai- 
lah = The guests broke up and departed. D$- 
mam J nak surai = The fever is breaking up, 
Roti surai (Penang) = Shredded wheat-bread. 

A breath. Chium sa-napas * A long kiss. 
Lari sa-napas = To run off as hard as one can 
go ( i.e . without a breather). Tinggal napas » 
Tired out and panting. 

Means of support: provisions. Menerima sara 
dari kerajaan = To be supported by the Govern- 
ment i.e. to receive a pension; masing-masing 
m enyarakan diri. 

To annoy ; to tease. 

To rap with the knuckles. 

The remainder: What is left over. A frequen- 
tative of baki. 

To turn round: To revert; to change over. 
Saleh pokok limau ini manis jadi masam ~ This 
lime tree has changed completely over from 
sweet to sour. 
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Mat Salleh. 
Saji. 

Salut. 

Sebak. 

Setiram. 

Sebar. 


Sebu. 

SerabaL 

Serawa. 

Serobah-serobeh, 

Serbah-serbeh. 

Serap. 

Seremban. 

Susok. 

Susok. 


Susun bantal. 

Sokong, 

Suam. 

Sibar. 


Some Malay Words. 

A -nickname for a European “ Holy Mat .’ 5 
A form of entertainment : main saji. 

Plating. Qigi salut etnas = A gold-plated tooth. 

Sakit sehak, an gin sebak = wind in the stomach 
making breathing difficult. 

A chandelier. 

Numb. The peculiar tingling sensation of 
numbness. Jari sebar = A finger that has gone 
to sleep. Sa,Ht sebar mem baiva tepoh = A 
condition of numbness leads to palsy. 

Full. Sebukan litbang = To fill up a hole* 
Sebu rnuka-nya = Having a full face. Perut 
lerasa angin sebu - To have an inflated feeling 
of the stomach. 

Full of holes (.as a nest). 

A sweet stew of boiled sugar, santan and fruit 
such as durian, bananas, bread fruit, sweet 
potatoes. 

Dishevelled of clothes. 

Absorption. Di-semp uleh jin = Possessed by a 
demon. 

The game of knuckle-bones played usually with 
pebbles or seeds. 

A small thin plate usually of gold let into the 

cheek to give the owner a bright captivating 
countenance : masok susok. 

Bearing. Susok badan = Carriage. Perem- 
puan tiada bersusok = A woman who does not 
carry herself well. Kapal tiada susok = The 
reverse of a fine looking ship. 

A pyramidal pile of cushions. Anak susun 
bantal ~ Having a regular series of children 
one smaller than the other. 

The boom which stretches cut the sail in a 
kolek . 

Suam-suam kitku = Lukewarm. 

To add an edging to a central piece. Sibar 
layar = To add on a strip of cloth to a sail to 
enlarge it. Sibar nmdh = To add on side bal- 
conies to a house. 
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Siar. 


Seman, 

Sawan inaii. 

Sakit membaka. 
Segar-pugar. 

Sebat. 


Sa-chap. 

Tidor ter- 
bongkang. 

Membanting 

tulang. 

Tabek-tabek. 


Tatap. 

Tajor. 

Tarab. 

Menapak. 


Menakak. 

Tahi minyak. 

Takek. 

Takok-takok (or 
bertakok- 
takok). 

Tayang. 


To wander, promenade (from the Arabic siyar » 
going in any manner or at any pace). Surat 
kliabar yang ter siar sa-luroh { alam = A news- 
paper which reaches to every corner of the globe. 
A man. 

A type of convulsions combined with heavy 
breathing met with usually amongst children. 
Hereditary disease. 

Fresh, revived. A frequentative of segar . 
Segar-pugar segala pokok = All the plants were 
revivified.; 

To filch (slang) (from sebat = to switch). 
Kasut sahaya cU-sebat orang = Somebody has 
pinched my shoes. 

A slab or plait of vermicelli : la’sa sa-chap. 

To sleep stretched out at full length. 

To work hard. 

Begging your pardon ; If I may be excused 
for mentioning it. A polite phrase used when 
about to mention something indelicate. 

Ta’makan tatap = Unable to bear close in- 
spection, of beauty, cloth etc. (from tatap = 
careful inspection. 

A fishing rod. Menajor = To fish with a rod 
for cuttlefish etc. 

To level rough ground. 

To track (from tapak - the sole of a foot) also a 
technical term for going out when playing 
chongkak. Mengatur tapak = To walk min- 
eingly. Tapak rumah - The site of a house* 
Tapak pokok bunga = A flower bed. 

To sew two pieces of a half -width sarong to- 
gether horizontally (from takak). 

Unreliable: useless: a rotter (slang). Banyak 
tahi minydk-nya = He is full of dirty tricks. 

A ku takek kepala engkau dengan pisau = I will 
notch your head with a knife. 

Banded: ridged, ringed as- the trunk of a coco- 
nut tree, certain birds’ necksi etc. 

To hold an article up to the light so as to ob- 
serve it. 
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Tangkap. 

Tedoh, tent pat 
tedoh. 

Tengong- 

tenging. 

Bertongkong- 

tongkong. 

Sa-tangkup. 

TIga tangkup 
ayer. 

Kuat tonggang. 

Tonggong. 

Tonchet. 

Tenggek. 


Teran. 

Bertanggam. 

Papan iantai 
bertanggam. 

Bertelekan 

pimggang. 

Tahi tembaga. 

Tembus, 

Tembam. 

Tempuras. 

Tampiti. 

Tindeh per- 
kataan. 


Tan gimp d eng an = grapple with. Tangkap 
l' at a orang = grasp a person's meaning. 

Shelter : a sheltered spot. 

Absent-mindedly : laek-a-daisical. 

In large lumps, of wood, sago etc. 

A handful. 

Three handful's of water. 

A hard drinker from tong gang = upside down 
i.e. of a bottle. Senonggang head-downwards . 

Piled up. Bendera bertong gong-tong gong - Of 
hags piled np above each other on a decorated 
mast. 

A tuft or lock of hair : a small queue : {kon- 
diet). 

To push out the buttocks to one side, Di- 
tenggeh • orang jatoh terpelanting = Knocked 
sprawling by a lateral push with the buttocks 
as in playing football. 

Peneran = a strainer, squeezer as for lemons. 

Interlocked as fingers: spliced together a s the 
two ends of a rope. 

Grooved and tongued of planks. 

With hands akimbo. 

Verdigrease. 

To go right through of a road. Jalan ini 
tembus kamana » Where does this road come 
out? 

Prominent as of the cheeks. Mid' a tembam - 
Full faced (W. temban ) . 

Scattered around by leakage. Rempah lights 
tempuras dari baiu giling = The curry stuff was 
scattered about having flown off the eurrystone. 

A cylindrical plaited leaf receptacle for be- 
ladian etc. Belachan sa-tampin. 

To cap a story. 
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Toreh. A shallow groove: a deep scratch: an incision 

on bark as in tapping for rubber. Penoreh 
getah = a rubber tapper : menoreh getah = to 
tap rubber. Muka di-tor eh ta 3 berdarah = Pale 
from fright or shock. 

TengoL Foolish,, idiotic. 

Tuam. To “ give it ” to a person hot and strong 

(slang). Diet pun tuam-lah = He let fire etc. 

To strike with the flat of the hand. 

To rap : A succession of hammering blows as in 
beating out a metal. 

Palsy or partial paralysis of the lower limbs 
often due to childbirth etc. 

A children’s complaint the manifestations of 
which are pain in the stomach and crying. 

To dig out: Tebalc tanah = To dig out earth 
with a changkul etc. 

To propel a boat by resting an oar on the 
gunwale and levering outwards (uwet).. 

A haversack: A cartridge bag = Unchan g 
kartus . 

To alter the course or position of a thing: 
Ubang lialuan = To alter the course of a vessel. 

To change colour under the influence of a 
sudden shock, accusation etc. 

.Mengubah janji. To break one’s promise. 

Udip(alsomedit). Mean. 

JVlengurat. 

Usek. 


Ti parti. 

Titek. 

Tepok (or angle 
tepok). 

Tilan. 

Tebak. 

XJmpil. 

TJnchang. 

Ubang. 

Berubah muka. 


Upak. 


Umbi. 


Umpamakan. 


Hati yap-yap. 


To be keen on a woman (vide gila ‘urat). 

To meddle with. Jangetn bctgi orang usek 
barang ini = Don’t allow anyone to meddle with 
these things. 

To stir up ( figuratively) , to foment. Orang 
perupak = A mischief maker, one who stirs up 
people. 

The heart of the root of a tree or of a bulb upon 
which its life depends it corresponds to umbwt 
which is the heart of the tree etc. above ground 
(W. that portion of the root, which is buried). 

To liken to (W. to compare). Tiada di-um- 
pamakan orang = To be treated with scant res- 
pect or as of no account. 

A disinclination (to do something). 
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Corrigenda 


In Journal Iso. 85 of March 1922 the following’ misprints 
appeared in the comparative lists of Singapore and Penang words 
given at the end of my article on Penang Malay. 


(A chi lor) hit up itu 
Bengkang 

Bengkang gala merah 
Biji asarn (main) kaclta leered 
loan (Chinese) 

Chak burong 
Chair pi pet 

(Champin') a slight flow 
Chor Kodak 
(Snail) the sugar plant 
(Gebang) to yearn 
Geti 

Jerumal 

Kepak 

Kerenah 

Kerja tertogah-togah 
Kertas pedap 
Lekeh 

(Lendip) teriib 
Pa 3 saut 
Pelefa. 

Penakan abang ; saudara abang 


(Pejal) kennyai 
8eriak 

( Sigolak ) Kolak-kolak 
Tali kerangan 
Timun betek 
Ubi ikan 


read Tittup ibu . 

9y Bengkang. 

? Bengkang gala mercth. 

99 Main biji asam; main kacha 
kerat: toa n (Chinese). 

Burong Chak . 

Chak pipit. 

A slight flaw. 

Chor Kodok. 

The sugar palm. 

To yarn. 

Geti 
J eternal. 

Kepak . 

Kerenah . 

Kerja ter ogah-o gah. 

Kertas pedap . 

Lekeh . 

Teriib. 

Pa 3 sank. 

Pelita. 

Abang penakan, abang sau - 
dam (similarly for the rest 
of the penakan relation- 
ships). 

Kennyai . 

Seriat. 

Kolok-kolok . 

Tali keranjang. 

Timun betek . 

Ikan ubi 

A. W. Hamilton. 
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A List of Minerals found in British Malaya 
together with a description of 
their Properties, Composition, 
Occurrences and Uses. 

By E. S. WlLLBOURN - , 

Assistant Geologist, E. M. S. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Specimens of most of the minerals described in this paper 
:are contained in the registered collection at the Geologist’s Office, 
"Batu Gajah, and the information about their method of occurrence 
has been extracted from notes made by members of the Department. 
Mr. J. B. Scrivenor’s long experience has furnished the greater 
part of the material, and his notes on the collections of minerals 
in the Perak Museum, the Selangor Museum, and the Baffles 
Museum, have also been used, so as to make the account as 
•complete as possible. 

The list does not include the names and descriptions of all 
the minerals which occur in British Malaya, but only those which 
are found as abundant grains in concentrates, or &s fairly large 
specimens. In addition, certain rare minerals (such as gold) are 
included on account of their value, although they do not form 
large specimens, nor do they occur abundantly in concentrates. 
On the other hand, some minerals (for example, biotite) form a 
considerable proportion of various rocks, and yet they seldom or 
never occur as masses of size sufficient to form hand-specimens. 
Such minerals are omitted if they are not of particular interest, 
and if it is likely that they will never be of commercial value. 

, Probably most of the readers of this paper are not accustomed 
to the use of the microscope, so, except in one or two instances, 
no mention has been made of those properties which can only he 
.studied by means of polarised light, or under magnifications higher 
than those obtained by a pocket lens. For a similar reason, very 
little attention has been paid to chemical properties. 

Malajr-English Glossary* ■ : : 

Bukit hill. Klian mine. 

Changkat hill, hillock. Pulau island. 

’Gunong mountain, Sungei river. 
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Minerals found in British Malaya. 

Explanation of Certain Terms and Abbreviations. 

Amang is a heavy black sand which is separated from 
cassiterite when washing up the contents of the sluice boxes, in 
tin-milling. It is a mixture of various minerals. 

One pikul ~ 100 katies = 133-J pounds avoirdupois. 

II., Hardness. The hardness of a mineral is determined by 
a rough comparison with certain known minerals which are adopted 
as standards. The standards usually taken are crystals of the 
following, here arranged in increasing order of hardness. 

4. Fluorite. 7. Quartz. 

5. Apatite. 8. Topaz. 

6. Orthoelase. 9. Corundum. 

10. Diamond. 

The finger nail is a little over 2 in hardness, since it can scratch 
gypsum and not caleite. One of the Straits Settlements nickel 
five cent pieces is between 3 and 4 ; it can scratch caleite, and can 
itself he scratched by fluorite. The steel of a pocket knife is just 
over 5, and ordinary window glass has a hardness of 3.5. 

•S.G., Specific Gravity. This is the weight of the substance 
compared with the weight of an equal volume of water. The 
determination of the specific gravity of a mineral is an important 
aid to its identification. 

LIST OF MINERALS. 

Agate, see under quartz. 

Amethyst, see under quartz. 

Anatase, see oetahedrite. 

Andalusite. 

Angles] te. 

Arsenical pyrites, see arsenopyrite. 

Aksexopyiute, mispickel, arsenical pyrites. 

Asbestos, see under serpentine, and also under tremolite. 
Axinite. 

Azciiite, chessylite, blue copper carbonate. 

Bapite, barytes, heavy spar. 

Barytes, see barite. 

Bismuth glance, see bismuthinite. 

Bismuth, Native. 

Bismuthinite, bismuth glance. 

Black jack, see sphalerite. 

Black tin, see cassiterite. 

Blende, see sphalerite. 

Blue copper carbonate, see azurite. 

Bog iron ore, see limonite. 

Bog manganese ore, see psilomelane. 

Bounite, purple copper ore, erubescite, peacock ore. 
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Brookite. 

Brown haematite, see limonite. 

Cairngorm, see under quartz. 

Calcite, calc spar. 

Carbon. 

Gassiterite, till stone, black tin, 

Cerussite. 

Chalcedony, see under quartz. 
Ciialcopyrite, copper pyrites. 

Chalybite, spathic iron, siderite. 

Chessylite, see azurite. 

Chiastolite, see under andalusite. 

China clay, see kaolin. 

Chlorite. 

Chondrodite, humite, clinohumite. 

Chrome iron ore, see chromite. 

Chrome Ochre. 

Chromite, chromic iron, chrome iron ore. 
Chrysotile, see under serpentine. 

Cinnabar. 

Clinohumite, see chondrodite. 

Goal, see under lignite. 

Cobalt glance, see eobaltite. 

Cobaltite, cobalt glance. 

CoLUMBITE. 

Copper, Native. 

Corundum. 

Diopside, malaeolite. 

Dolomite. 

Emery, see under corundum. 

Epidote. 

Erubeseite, see bornite. 

Euxenite. 

Felspar. 

Fluorite, fluor spar. 

Fluor spar, see fluorite. 

Gr ALENA. 

(tARNET. 

Gold, Native. 

Graphite, see under carbon. 

Green copper carbonate, see malachite. 
Gypsum. 

Haematite, red haematite, specular iron ore. 
Heavy spar, see barite. 

Fliibnerite, see wolfram. 

Humite, see chondrodite. 

Hyacinth, see zircon. 

Iceland spar, see under calcite. 

Idocrase, see vesuvianite. 
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Minerals found, in British Malaya. 

Ilmexite, menaecanite, titaniferous iron ore. 

Ilmenorutile, see under rutile. 

Iron pyrites, see pyrite. 

Jacinth, see zircon. 

Jargon, see zircon. 

Jasper, see under quartz. 

Kampylite, see mimetite. 

Kaolin, China clay. 

Lepidolite, lithium mica. 

Lignite. 

Lxmonite, brown haematite, bog iron ore. 

Lithium mica, see lepiclolite. 

Lodestone, see magnetite. 

Magnesia mica, see phlogopite. 

Magnetic iron ore, see magnetite. 

Magnetite, lodestone, magnetic iron ore. 

Magnetic pyrites, see pvrrhotite. 

Malachite, green copper carbonate. 

Malaeolite, see diopsicle. 

Menaecanite, see ilmenite. 

Mica, see under muscovite. 

Micaceous haematite, see under haematite. 

Milky quartz, see under quartz. 

Mimetite, kampylite. 

Mineral oil, see petroleum. 

Mispickel, see arsenopyrite. 

Molybdenite. 

Monazite. 

Monetite. 

Muscovite, white mica. 

Octahedrite, anatase. 

Onyx, see under quartz. 

Opal, see under quartz. 

Peacock ore, see hornite. 

Pete oleum, mineral oil. 

Pharmacosiderite. 

Phlogopite, magnesia mica. 

PSILOMELANE, Wad. 

Pur})le copper ore, see bornite. . 

Pyrite, pyrites, iron pyrites. 

Pyrites, see pyrite. 

PYROLUSITE. 

Pyromorphite. 

Pyrihiotite, magnetic pyrites. . 

Quartz. ■ J y. y. 

Bed haematite, see haematite. 

Pock crystal, see under quartz. 

Hose quartz, see under quartz. 

11 UTILE. - ... , , ' 
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Sapphire, see under corundum. 

ScHEELXTE. 

SCOBODITE. 

Serpentine. 

Siderite, see clialybite. 

Smoky quartz, see under quartz. 

Soapstone, see talc. 

Spathic iron, see ehalybite. 

Specular iron ore, see haematite. 

Sphalerite, zinc blende, blende, black jack. 

Spinel. 

Steatite, see tale. 

Stibnite. 

Stolzite. 

Struverite. 

Talc, steatite, soapstone. 

Tinstone, see eassiterite. 

Titaniferous iron ore, see ilmenite. 

Topaz. 

Tourmaline. 

Tremolite. 

Tungstic ochre, see tungstite. 

Tungstite. 

Yesuvianite, idocrase. 

Yiyianite. 

Wad, see psilomelane. 

White mica, see muscovite. 

Wolfram. 

Wollastonite. ■ Y V-Y 

Xenotime. 

Yellow ochre, see under limonite. 

Zinc blende, see sphalerite. 

Zircon. 

Andalusite. 

Occurs in coarse prismatic forms. In colour it is whitish* 
often rose-red when occurring .as grains in amang . H t= 7.5; 
S.Gr. = 3.16 to 3.20. 

In composition it is aluminium silicate, Al 2 Si0 5 . 

Andalusite has been found as large white lumps showing- 
crystal faces at Chenderiang, in alluvium near a granite limestone- 
contact, and it has been found also, with pinkish coloured mica 
and quartz, as a vein in limestone at Gopeng, connected with a 
kaolin-vein. In small grains it is common in amang from many 
parts of the country. 

Andalusite is sometimes found in crystals which have a core 
of carbon, in section showing the form of a cross. . This variety 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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is known as chiasiolUe. It has been developed in many parts of 
Malaya in lion-calcareous shales, where they have suffered altera- 
tion owing to intrusion of granite, as, for instance, in the Kenaboi 
Talley, Xegri Sembilan. 

Andalusite is not used for any commercial purpose. 
Anglesite. 

Occurs massive or in prismatic crystals. It is usually white* 
tinged yellow, gray, or green, with a lustre varying from 
adamantine to resinous and vitreous. H. = 2.75 to 3 ; S.G. = 0.12 
to 6.39. 

In composition anglesite is lead sulphate, PbSOf. It is 
formed through the oxidation of galena. A sample sent to the 
Geologist 5 s Office, in 1916, for analysis, found by a firm who were 
prospecting in the neighbourhood of Ipoh, contained approximately 
<59 per cent of lead sulphate, and some quartz was present. 

It was said that there was a considerable deposit of the 
mineral, and, if this is the case, it should be commercially valuable. 

Arsemopyrite, mis pick el- , arsenical pyrites . 

Occurs often as twinned crystals in granitic rocks, with some 
faces striated. It may occur in granular condition. It is brittle, 
and is silver-white in colour, with a metallic lustre. It is opaque, 
and the streak is dark grayish-black. H. = 5.5 to 6 ; S.G. = 5.9 
to 6.2. 

It is sulph-arsenide of iron, FeAsS. 

Arsenopyrite is found in large quantity in many places, as- 
sociated with tin ore, and, where it has to be removed from the 
•ore by roasting, the white arsenic is sometimes collected as a by- 
product. In 1921, 9 OH) pounds were exported from Sungei 
Lembing, Pahang, by the Pahang Consolidated Company, Limited ; 
in 1922 the amount exported was 10 tons, and in 1923 15|- tons. 
A considerable quantity of white (arsenic is now being produced at 
Selihin Lode Mine (Beatrice Mines), Kinta. 

The value of white arsenic recently was £60 to £80 a ton. 
It is used in insecticide and weed-killing preparations, and in the 
glass industry. A small quantity is used in the preparation of 
drugs. 

Axinite. 

Occurs usually in broad crystals with a highly glassy lustre, 
colour clove-brown and blue-violet, streak uncoloured, transparent 
to sub-translucent. II. = 6.5 to 7; S.G. = 3.3. 

It is a boro-silicate of aluminium and calcium, with varying 
amounts of iron and manganese. Its exact composition is doubtful. 
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It occurs with epidote in thin veins in granite at TJlu Piah, 
Kinta, near limestone, and with epidote, in some highly metamor- 
phosed limestones and schists, in a cutting on the Pahang railway 
between Krambit and Kuala Lipis. It has been found also at 
Bundi, Kemaman, and near Kuah on Pulau Langkawi. 

There is no commercial use for axinite. 

Azurite, chessylite , blue copper carbonate. 

It may occur as an earthy mineral, or in crystals with a 
vitreous lustre and intense azure-blue colour. The streak is blue, 
and the crystals are transparent to opaque. H. = 3.5 to 4; 
S.G. = 3.77* 

It is basic copper carbonate, 2CuC0 3 .0u(0H) 3 . 

Only one specimen is known from this country, and it is in 
the Selangor Museum, said to have been collected at Changkat 
Pari, near Ipoh. 

Barite, barytes } heavy spar. 

Sometimes occurs in tabular crystals, but often granular, 
resembling white marble. H. = 2.5 to 3.5; S.G. = 4.3 to 4.6. 
Its weight easily distinguishes it from marble. 

In composition it is barium sulphate, BaS0 4 . 

It is found in the hills behind the resthouse at Kroh, and 
between Pong and Kroh in Upper Perak, in the hills about ten 
miles from Pulai, Kinta, and with micaceous haematite at Sungei 
Eelong in the Perak Biver. 

The price obtainable per ton is only about £1, so it is not 
likely that it will be found in payable quantity in this country. 

Bismuth, Native. 

It is a brittle silver- white metal, usually in coarsely foliated 
masses, with streak also silver-white. It is opaque. H. ~ 2; 
S.G. = 9.70 to 9. S3. It is very easily fusible, more so than galena, 
and the globule obtained is distinguished from lead by its brittle 
nature, lead being very malleable. 

It is pure bismuth, Bi. 

It has been found at the Botan Bahan Mine, Kinta, as large 
lumps in elav, at Menglembu, and also in Gunong Lesong Forest 
Keserv-e, TJlu Pontian, Pahang, near a granite margin. It is 
possible that native bismuth occurs with the bismuthinite near 
Kuah, on Langkawi Island, but it has not yet been proved in the 
small quantity of ore as yet available far testing. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Bismuth expands on solidifying, and so it is used in stereotype 
alloys, where a specially clear impression of the type is required. 
It is used in the manufacture of various fusible alloys, in porcelain 
painting and enamelling, in staining glass, ill dental solders and 
amalgams, in silvering mirrors, in electrical fuses etc., .and, most 
of all, in making salts for pharmaceutical purposes. The price 
of pure bismuth varied, in 1919, from $3.50 (American) per lb. 
in January, to $2.65 (American) per lb, in December. In 1922 
and for the first part of 1923, the price was 10 shillings per lb. 

So far, bismuth has not been mined in this country except 
on Pulau Langkawi (see under bismuthinite). 

Bismuthinite, bismuth glance . 

Usually massive and foliated, sometimes fibrous. It is opaque, 
has a metallic lustre, and is lead-grey in colour, with, a greyish- 
black streak. It shows a perfect cleavage, often with a strongly 
striated cleavage face. II. = 2.5; S.G, = 6.5. (about). 

In composition it is bismuth sulphide, B i 2 S . 

Towards the end of 1922 a mine was started, near Kuah in 
Pulau Langkawi, in a contact metamorphic deposit of mixed zinc 
and copper ores containing a little bismuth. The commonest ore- 
mineral present is sphalerite (zinc-blende) containing about 5 
per cent of copper and about 0.1 per cent of bismuth, and bornite 
is the next commonest ore mineral. Small quantities of a 
mineral were collected which contained about 50 per cent of 
bismuth and about 13 per cent of copper, both occurring as 
sulphides. This mineral is probably bismuthinite. 

The ore body occurs at a granite limestone contact, and, apart 
from ore minerals, it is made up for the most part of Vollastonite 
and green garnet, though in one place /a small quantity of zinc 
blende, pyrites, and bismuthinite was found in a rock largely 
composed of fluorite and a green pyroxene. 

The uses of bismuth are described under Bismuth, native. 

Bornite, purple copper ore , erubescite , peacock ore . 

Bornite occurs in massive form, with granular or compact 
structure. It has a metallic lustre, the colour ranging between 
copper-red and brown, when fresh, but quickly becoming irides- 
cent. The streak is pale grayish-black. H. = 3 ; S.G. « 4.9 to 5.4. 

It is a sulphide of copper and iron, with varying proportions 
of these metals in massive specimens, whereas the composition of 
the crystals agrees with Cu s FeS s , 

Bornite has been found in a contact metamorphic deposit near 
Kuah, on Pulau. Langkawi, in altered limestone. The commonest 
ore-mineral present is sphalerite (zinc blende) with a smaller 
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quantity of bornite, and still smaller amounts of bismutlii,nite. 
The gangue minerals are wollastonite, green garnet, and a green 
pyroxene, with varying amounts of calcite. Mining operations 
were started on this deposit in 1922. Bornite is also known to 
'Occur in Kinta. It is a widely occurring and important ore of 
■copper in other parts of the world, but it is not known in quantity 
in this country. 

Brookite. 

Occurs in tabular crystals with metallic, adamantine, or sub- 
metallic lustre. The colour varies, being brown, reddish, green, 
to iron-black. The crystals may be translucent or opaque. IT. 
= 5.5 to 6 ; S.G. = 3.87 to 4.01. ' 

In composition it is titanium dioxide, Ti0 2 . 

It occurs in concentrates, associated with cassiterite, in several 
localities, examples being the Tekka Ltd. Mine in Kinta, a mine 
between Kuehai and Kajang in Selangor, on Atherton Estate near 
Siliau, in Xegri Sembilan, and in a tributary of Sungei Galas, 
between Kuala Krai and Kuala Pergau, in Kelantan. 

Brookite has no commercial value. 

Calcite, calc spar . 

Calcite is usually found in compact masses, but it may occur 
as crystals of varied habit, from thin tabular to long prismatic, 
and, less commonly, in iceland spar, as rhombohedra. It may also 
occur in fibrous form, or very often, granular; also in earthy form; 
also stalactitie and nodular. 

Calcite is usually colourless or white, but it may be yellow, 
pink, purple, blue, to brown, and black. Transparent to opaque. 
II. = 3 (easily scratched with a knife) ; S.G. - 2.7. 

In composition it is calcium carbonate, CaC0 3 . 

It is a very commonly distributed mineral in Malaya, constitut- 
ing in one or other of its forms a considerable part of the eartKs 
crust. In any of the limestone hills most of the forms can be seen. 

Calcite is being mined in many localities by lime-burners. 
Xear Ipoh a limestone hill is being quarried for marble, and 
quarries are also being opened in the Langkawi Islands. At .Batu 
Caves in Selangor it was used in the manufacture of cement. In 
many, localities it is quarried for use as ballast on the railway, and 
it is used as road-metal where no better stone is obtainable. 

Xo occurrences of iceland spar in crystals large enough to be 
used for optical purposes are yet known in the Malay Peninsula. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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Carbon, 

Carbon is found in the non-crystalline state, disseminated in 
shales, chert, sandstones, and limestones, all over the Peninsula, 
and it is also found in granitic intrusions. In some of the 
intrusions it may he an original mineral, hut it has found its way 
into others from sedimentary rocks which were metamorphosed by 
the intrusion. 

As a rule, the percentage of carbon in carbonaceous shales of 
this country is not greater than 12, but this amount is quite- 
sufficient to give a dense black appearance to the shale. Very 
many cases are known where such carbonaceous shales have been 
thought to he of value, either as fuel or for their graphite content, 
but actually the deposits are worthless. One case is known where 
selected pieces from such a deposit contained 48 per cent of carbon, 
but the percentage of silica is too high for the deposit to be of any 
use. 

Graphite. This is a crystalline variety of carbon, often with 
a metallic lustre, though sometimes it is dull. Its colour is iron- 
black to dark steel-gray. It often has a reddish tinge when viewed 
by reflected, light, H. = 1 to 2; S.G. = 2.09 to 2.23. it has a 
greasy feel. 

It occurs as small scales in metamorphosed limestone in the 
north quarry at Lenggong, hut not in sufficient quantity to be 
worth concentrating. Another 'occurrence is at Bukit Bekok, seven 
miles from Bekok railway station, Johore, where it occurs in 
quartzite. Graphitic schist is known in several places, one being 
Ulu Telom. 

Cassiterite, tin stone. Mack tin. 

Usually occurs in a massive granular state, lustre adamantine, 
colour brown or black, sometimes red, gray, white, or yellow. It 
varies from nearly transparent to opaque; the streak is white, 
grayish, or brownish. It is ‘brittle. H. = 6 to 7: S.G. = 6.8- 
to 7.1. 

In composition cassiterite is tin dioxide, Sn0 2 . 

Cassiterite occurs in very many localities in the Malay 
Peninsula. It was deposited at the' time of intrusion of the 
Mesozoic granite, and it is now found : — 

(1) in the granite; in veins and one known pipe, and 

disseminated. 

(2) in the limestone hills ; in caves, and Assures, as in Perlis 

and at the Jehoshaphat Mine in Kinta, 

(3) in the limestone valley-floors ; in pipes, veins, and as 

detrital ore in caves. 
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(4) in veins and “stoc-kworks ” in shales, schists, and quart- 

zites, near the junction with the Mesozoic granite. 

(5) in recent alluvial deposits. 

Several varieties have been found which differ from the usual 
common type. One very dark coloured type, found on the Kinta 
Tin Mines, G op eng, and in other localities, contains a high 
percentage of iron so that small fragments can be lifted by the 
electromagnet. This magnetic type contains a trace of titanium. 
A very light brown variety was found at Siputeh occurring as 
extremely minute grains and prisms. 

At Sungei Gau Mine in Pahang, there is a remarkable 
occurrence of eassiterite in long crystals, so long as almost to be 
termed acicular, each hounded by four prism faces and terminated 
by a pyramid. The exterior of a crystal is yellow in colour, the 
interior varying from brown to purple. Some pieces of ore, 
specimens of which are in the British Museum, show individual 
crystals, similar in form and colour to the above, each encased 
in a thin shell of chalcedony. Garnet and amphibole are 
associated with the eassiterite, and the aggregate of minerals is 
enclosed in a groundmass of chalcedony. 

Mr. J. B. Scrivenor has come to the conclusion that the 
country rock at Sungei Gau was originally impure limestone or 
calcareous shale, that tin deposits were formed by the intrusion of 
granite, and that, at the same time, the calcareous rocks were 
metamorphosed to hornstone containing patches of material 
consisting of garnet, amphibole, eassiterite, and abundant calcite. 
The calcite formed a matrix enclosing all the other minerals. At 
some later elate, hot waters charged with silica flowed over the 
mass, dissolving away the calcite, and replacing it by chalcedony. 

When examined under the microscope, with polarised light, 
a very characteristic pleochroism, from carmine to olive-green, is 
found to be common in Malayan eassiterite. 

Cassiterite is the only common ore of tin, a metal used in the 
manufacture of tin plate, and many alloys, such as type metal, 
soft solder, pewter, Britannia metal, gun metal, bell metal, bronze, 
and various fusible alloys. 

Cerussite. 

Occurs in concentrates, sometimes as good crystals. It has 
adamantine lustre, is colourless, white, or gray, and transparent 
to almost opaque. H. = 3 to 3.5 ; S.G, 6.55, which is heavy for 
a mineral with a noil-metallic lustre. 

In composition cerussite is lead carbonate, PbC0 3 . It has 
been formed b}" the oxidation of galena in the presence of carbona- 
ted waters. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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It has been found in large quantities at Changkat Pari, 
associated with cassiterite, quartz, topaz, zircon, tourmaline, and 
some magnetic minerals. A Swansea firm, in 1913 offered £12- 
10s. per ton for this concentrate, which assayed 42 per cent of lead, 
and 11 per cent of cassiterite, the lead containing 2.8 ozs of silver 
per ton. The firm said that they could take large quantities of it, 
hut the price was not regarded as sufficient to warrant working the 
deposit. 


Chalcopyrite, copper pyrites . 

Occurs sometimes as crystals of sphenoid shape, hut usually 
massive and compact. The mineral has a metallic lustre and a 
brass-yellow colour, often tarnished and iridescent. The streak 
is greenish -black. IT. = 3.5 ; S.Gr. = 4.2 to 4.3. 

In composition chalcopyrite is sulphide of copper and iron, 
CuFeS 2 . 


It is not known to occur in quantity in this country, though 


it is recovered as a by-product from the tin-ore worked at Sungei 
Lembing, Pahang. Two tons seven hundredweights of con- 
centrates, containing 40 per cent of copper, were exported from 





there in 1921, and 4J tons was the amount exported in 1922. 
A sample of copper ore sent for analysis from Siam contained 
2*9.2 per cent of copper, and another sample of copper from Siam 
contained 92 ounces of silver to the ton of metal. A little 
chalcopyrite occurs with arsenopyrite and cassiterite in the Selibin 
lode, also with native copper and tin at Botan Dahan, Kinta, and 
it is found with sphalerite and small quantities of bismuth in 
altered limestone near granite at Ivuab, Langkawi. 


Chalybite, spathic iron ore , siderite . 

Occurs in massive, granular, and coarsely crystalline masses, 
at times' botryoi dal, compact, ,and earthy. In colour it is usually 
pale yellowish-brown. H. t= 4; S.G. = 3.8. 

In composition it is ferrous carbonate, FeC0 3 . 

Chalybite sometimes occurs, with other minerals, ns a skin 
covering the limestone surface at the base of alluvial deposits, as, 
for example, at Siputeh, and, mixed with chlorite, tremolite, and 
wollastonite, at Tanjong Bambutan. It occurs with pyrites at 
Sungei Gau Mine, Pahang, and at Chemor. In some concentrates 
it occurs a,s well-shaped rhomhohedral crystals, as at Siputeh ; in 
•others it forms grains with a characteristic dumb-bell shape, as at 
Fusing Bharu, Kampar, and on the Malayan Tin Dredging Com- 
pany’s land near Batu Gajah; and in other concentrates, as at 
Tambun, and near Kuala Lumpur, there is no characteristic shape 
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In Great Britain ehalybite is an important ore of iron. It is 
valueless in Malaya. 

Chlorite. 

Apart from its occurrence as a minor constituent of many 
rocks, in small flakes, which are usually an alteration-product of 
mica, chlorite occurs in massive form. It is dark green in colour, 
with a vitreous to pearly lustre, transparent to sub-translucent. 
H. = 2 to 2 .,5 ; S.G. 2.6.' to 2.8. 

In composition it is hydrated silicate of aluminium with 
ferrous iron and magnesium. 

A band of chlorite about one foot in thickness can be seen 
at the contact of limestone and granite at Gunong Jala, near 
Ampang, funta. 

There is no use for chlorite in the Malay Peninsula. 

Chondrodite, Jiumite , clinoJiumite . 

Chondrodite has a vitreous lustre and brownish-yellow colour. 
II. = 6 to 6.5; S.G. = 3.1 to 3.2, 

In composition it is a fluo-silicate of magnesium, M g l$ 
(MgP) 4 Mg(0H) 2 Si 8 0 82 . Iron replaces part of the magnesium. 
Chondrodite, humite, and elinohumite have the same chemical 
composition, differing only in crystalline form. 

The only localities where chondrodite is known to occur are 
the north quarry at Lenggong, where it occurs as grains embedded 
in crystalline limestone, and under similar conditions, in limestone 
near granite, at Bukit Setong, Kelantan, 

There is no use for chondrodite. 

Chrome Ochre. ' 

Chrome ochre is a clayey material containing some chromium 
oxide. It occurs earthy, tinted green in colour. 

Chrome ochre is found on C'heroh Rubber Estate, about ten 
miles to the northwest of the Raub Gold Mine, as a clay coating 
on large boulders of vein quartz which are scattered about on the 
flat land. 

Mr. J. C. Shenton made the following approximate analysis : — 

Loss on ignition . . 15.40 per cent. 

Silica .. .. .. 45.76 „ „ 

Alumina . . . . 31.60 „ „ 

Iron oxide . . . . 3.04 „ „ 

Chromium oxide . . 3.60 „ „ 

Lime . . . . . . trace 

Magnesia . , . . 0.50 „ „ 

' || ' ' 99.90 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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This analysis indicates a. composition identical with kaolin, 
in which some alumina has been replaced by chromium oxide. 

Chromite, chromic iron , chrome iron ore. 

In Malaya chromite is only known as grains in concentrates. 
Its lustre is submetallic, and the colour is iron-black to brownish- 
black, It is opaque ; microscopic splinters are translucent. The 
streak is brown; the mineral is brittle. H. = 5.5; S.G. = 4.3 
to 4.6. 

In composition chromite is oxide of iron and chromium, with 
varying amounts of the iron replaced by magnesium, and chromium 
replaced by aluminium, (Fe,Mg)0.(Cr,Al) 2 0 :i . Varieties which 
contain less than .10 per cent of chromium are classed as spinel. 

Occurrences are known in the Sungei Cheroh, near Raub, 
in the Telemong Valley in Ulu Pahang, and specimens have also 
been sent to the Geological Department from Bentong. 

Chromium forms an alloy with iron called ferrochrome, used 
in the manufacture of chromium steel. Chromite containing 30 
percent of 0r 2 O could command a price of only about £0 per ton 
in 1916, and, as the above three examples are the only occurrences 
known in the Malay Peninsula, it is not likely that the mineral 
will ever be of commercial importance here. 

Cinnabar. 

Cinnabar is a finely granular massive mineral, with a dull 
lustre, a cochineal-red colour and a scarlet streak. The mineral’ 
is soft and very heavy. II. = 2 to 2.5 ; S.G. = 8.0 to 8.2. 

In composition it is mercuric sulphide, HgS. 

Cinnabar occurs in the Kenaboi Valley, Kegri Sembilan, 
specimens having been picked out of the sluice-box at Kenaboi Tin 
Mine. It has also been found in a tributary of the Telom, Pahang. 

Cobaltite, cobalt glance. 

Cobalt ite is often crystalline, resembling pyrite in form, i.e. 
commonly occurring in cubes or pyritoheclra, with striated faces. 
Some crystals are octahedra. It also occurs in massive form. It 
is opaque, has a metallic lustre, colour silver-white inclined to red. 
It has a poor cleavage. The mineral is brittle, with uneven 
fracture. The streak is greyish- black. II. t= 5.5 ; S.G. = 6 (about). 

In composition cobaltite is sulpharsenide of cobalt, CoAsS. 

The only case definitely known of an occurrence in Malaya is 
one about which information was furnished by the Manager of the 
Ipoh Branch of the Straits Trading Company. Tin ore from 
Kong Kee’s Mine, in the Busing neighbourhood, between Redhills 
and the Malayan Tin Dredging Company’s land, was found to 
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contain .5 per cent of cobalt and .8 per cent of arsenic. Tlie ore 
was the last sweepings from the floor of the mine before it was 
closed down in August 1925. Examination under the microscope 
revealed the presence of small grains of eobaltite, vsome of them 
being well-shaped octahedra. It is reported that some tin ore 
from Jelapang also contains cobalt. 

Cobaltite is an important ore found in silver-bearing deposits 
at Cobalt, Canada, where the dressed ore averages about 3 J percent 
of nickel, Si of cobalt, 25 of arsenic, and 30€ to 1000 ounces of 
silver per ton. Of recent years cobalt has been utilised in the 
manufacture of steel *and other alloys, which creates a much bigger 
demand than does its old use in pigments. 

If concentrates containing large amounts of cobalt are found 
in Malaya, they will be valuable, but a small percentage like that 
in the tin ore from near Fusing merely reduces the value of the 
tin ore. 

Columbite. 

Columbite is known only in concentrates, usually associated 
with cassiterite. It is an opaque iron-black mineral, with sub- 
metallic lustre, and a streak coloured dark red to black. It is 
brittle. H. = 6; S.G. - 5.3 to 7.3. It is lifted by the electro- 
magnet. 

It is niobate and tantalate of iron .and manganese, (FeMn) 
(NbTa) 2 0 6 , passing, by a gradual increase of tantalum, from 
normal columbite, the nearly pure niobate, to normal tantalite, 
tlie nearly pure tantalate. The iron and manganese also vary 
widely. Tin and wolfram are present in small amount. 

Samples of columbite have been sent to the Geologist’s Office 
from Kedah, from Siam, and from some unknown locality said to 
be eight miles from Penang. A Chinese sent a sample of 
columbite and cassiterite, which, he said, occurred in quantity at 
Muar, Johore, but the columbite portion contained only 19 per 
cent of tantalic acid, and so the ore was unsaleable. 

Copper, Native. 

Occurs both as crystals and as shapeless grains, with metallic 
lustre. H. = 2.5 to 3; S.G. = 8.8 to 8.9. 

In composition it is pure copper. 

It has been found with tin ore at New Gopeng, Eotan Dahan, 
Changkat Pari, and with gold and cassiterite at Khan Bahru, 
Batang Padang. It does not occur in sufficient quantity to con- 
stitute a source of supply of copper. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Corundum, sapphire . 

Occurs massive; lustre adamantine to vitreous; colour blue/ 
red, yellow, brown, gray, and nearly white; fracture uneven to 
eonehoidal; brittle; very tough when compact; very hard; heavy 
for a mineral with noil-metallic lustre. H. = 9 ; S.G. 3.95 to 4.10. 

In composition it is alumina, A1 2 0 3 . 

It occurs abundantly in the Ivinta Talley, near the granite 
limestone contact, as boulders embedded in clays. Some of the 
localities are Gopeng, Kramat Pulai, Penkalan, Tekka, and 
Anipang. Some specimens suggest that originally the mineral 
formed veins, and the corundum is frequently traversed by xhin 
veins, also of corundum. Specimens of corundum which bear well- 
marked rhombic imprints, probably formed by caleite crystals, 
have been found at Kramat Pulai. In all these occurrences the 
mineral is extremely pure, the percentage of alumina being greater 
than in any sample of corundum vrhich has been analysed, except 
ruby and sapphire. An analysis made in the Imperial Institute 
gave these results: — 


Si0 2 

Al 2 0 3 

CaQ 

MgO 

H 2 0 


0.15 per cent 
97.10 „ 

0.50 
trace 
2.41 „ 


100.16 


Corundum in mainly used for abrasive purposes in the same 
manner as emery, and the finer varieties are used in the place of 
gems in the movements of clocks and watches. In 1904 material 
from Kinta was sent to a commercial expert for an opinion as to 
its value. He said the material might be worth from £15 to £25 
a ton for abrasive purposes. If it would take a high polish it 
could be used for the movements of clocks and watches, and might 
be sold at a higher price. Kinta corundum was used in the crown 
of a drill working on the property of the Malayan Collieries 
Limited, in Selangor, and one setting lasted for 200 ft., giving 
a good core. 

Other varieties of corundum are not common, ruby has not 
been found, and sapphire has been found only in small specimens 
in tin mines at Chenderiang, Batang Padang. Emery, fine grained 
corundum mixed with magnetite and other iron ores.. occurs near 
Batu Gajah. 

DIopside, malacolite. 

Diopside is a pale green to dark green mineral occurring in 
granular condition in crystalline limestones near granite contacts. 
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In composition it is calcium magnesium silicate, CaMg 
(Si0 3 ) 2 . 

It is not definitely known to occur in Malaya, because analyses 
have not been made of those minerals whose physical and optical 
properties correspond to diopside, Such minerals occur in the 
south quarry at Lenggong and in altered limestone near the 55th 
mile on the Grik road. A green pyroxene near the granite lime- 
stone contact at Bukit Ivanehing, clangor, was thought to be 
diopside until analysis showed it to contain 13.09 per cent of iron 
oxide, FeO, and 7.95 per cent of alumina, Al 2 0 3 . 

Diopside has no commercial value. 

Dolomite. 

Dolomite occurs as coarse-grained, fine-grained, or compact 
masses, and in crystals. It has a vitreous lustre, and Is usually 
pink or white in colour, though it may be darker. 

In composition it is carbonate of calcium and magnesium 
CaMg(C0 3 ) 2 . 

It occurs in rock masses, as dolomitic limestone and marble, 
irregularly distributed in ordinary limestone. The dolomite and 
calcite can easily be distinguished by the fact that a drop of cold 
hydrochloric acid will not produce effervescence on the dolomite, 
whereas there is a brisk action on the calcite. Dolomite can occur 
mixed with calcite in all proportions, constituting dolomitic lime- 
stone. 

A fairly detailed examination of the Bat u Caves limestone 
hill was made in order to try to find large deposits of limestone 
free from dolomite, and a remarkable unevenness of composition 
in the limestone was then revealed. There w T as no part of the hill 
which was built of limestone of uniform composition. The 
magnesia content varied, in an irregular manner, over a distance 
of a few feet; a sample at one place contained 15.4 per cent of 
magnesia, and only a few feet away, another specimen contained 
only 0.5 per cent. During the course of this investigation at Batu 
Caves it was found that crystalline limestones high in magnesia 
were opaque, as compared with crystalline limestones with a low 
magnesia content, which were translucent. This distinction has 
not yet been tested for limestones elsewhere than at Batu Oaves, 

Dolomite can be used as a building and ornamental stone, for 
the manufacture of certain cements, and for the manufacture of 
magnesia used in the preparation of refractory linings of the con- 
verters in the basic steel process, but no deposits of dolomite have 
been found in Malaya. Dolomitic limestone is sometimes used, 
like ordinary limestone, as road-metal or as ballast on the railway. 

1925] Royal Asiatic, Society. * 
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Epidote*', 

Occurs fibrous, granular, and forming rock masses. The 
colour is usually yellow-green. H. = 6.5 (about) ; S.G. = 3.4 
(about). 

In composition it is a hydrated silicate of calcium, aluminium, 
and iron, II0a 2 (Al,Fe N 3 Si 3 0 1 s . 

Epidote occurs in microscopic grains in metamorphosed 
calcareous rocks, and wnlso as an alteration-product in igneous rooks, 
such as granites, quartz-porphyries, and rocks of the Pahang 
Volcanic series. It is known in fairly large crystals with axinite 
in an altered limestone on the Pahang railway, a few miles south 
of Kuala Lipis, and in smaller quantities in limestone at TIlu Piah, 
near the granite contact. 

Epidote has no commercial value. 

Euxenite. 

A mineral akin to euxenite, found as occasional crystals with 
tin ore, was forwarded by the Manager of the Titi Tin Company, 
Kegri Scmbilan. 

The exterior of the crystals is covered with a light coloured 
mineral matter, the interior is of a resinous brown appearance. 

Its exact composition is not known, but the mineral contains 
titanium, tantalum and niobium, uranium and vtrria earths. 

The mineral occurs only in small quantities, and, so far as 
is known, it has no value. 

Felspar, 

It is usually crystalline, in colour white or gray, though it 
may be red. It has cleavages in two directions almost at right 
angles. H. = 6 ; S.G. = 2.5 to 2.9. 

Under this name several silicates are included, all of which 
contain alumina with potassium, sodium, or lime, or mixtures of 
them. Orthoelase and ’ mierocline are potash felspars, K a O. 
Al 3 0 3 .6Si() 2 ; albite is soda felspar, Na 2 0.Ai 2 0 8 6Si0 2 ; 
anorthite is lime felspar, CaO.A 1 2 0 8 .2Si0 2 . Oligoclase, 
andesine, labradorite, and bytownite, are mixtures of albite and 
anorthite, the first two containing more albite than anorthite, and 
the last two containing more anorthite than albite. 

The common felspars in granitic rocks in Malaya are 
orthoelase, mierocline, albite, and oligoclase, and mixtures of them, 
and they often occur as large crystals more than one inch across. 

Felspar is used in pottery manufacture. It is obtained by 
crushing and hand-picking the crystals from granite which has 
been selected for the purpose as containing felspar crystals in 
number and size greater than the average. 
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Potash felspar contains from 10' to 15 per cent of potash, and 
iso, in other countries, rocks rich in potash felspar are sometimes 
crushed and used as fertilisers. However, potash felspar is very 
insoluble, and so the potash is not readily available to plants. As 
it becomes slowly available because of decomposition due to 
weathering, and as weathering is much more rapid in Malaya than 
in more temperate climates, such crushed rocks should be more 
valuable here as fertilisers than elsewhere. Future experiments 
will probably discover methods by which the great reserves <of 
potash can be brought into soluble form. 

In countries where mica is worked in pegmatites, the potash 
felspar is recovered as a by-product. 

There will be no difficulty in finding large quantities of potash 
felspar in Malaya, although, without hand-picking, it will be 
impossible to separate it from the quartz and other minerals which 
.are present. 

Fluorite, fluor spar . 

Fluorite is usually crystallised in cubes. It may be massive 
•or finely granular. It has good cleavages, vitreous lustre, is 
transparent to translucent, in colour very varied, often colourless or 
purple. II. = 4; S.G. = 3.18. 

In composition it is calcium fluoride, CaF 2 . 

Fluorite is of widespread occurrence in this country, often 
being found in veins either as the chief mineral, or associated with 
metallic ores such as cassiterite and seheelite, as, for example, at 
Flu Piah and Ivramat Pulai. It is common in dolomite and lime- 
stone, and occurs as a minor accessory in granitic rocks. 

Fluorite is used mainly as a flux in the making of steel, in 
the manufacture of opalescent glass, in enamelling cooking 
utensils, in the manufacture of pottery, in the preparation of 
hydrofluoric acid, in the electrolytic refining of antimony and lead, 
.and in the production of aluminium. In 1918 the average price 
in America was $20.72 (American) per ton, and in 1919 $25.43 
(American) per ton. This is a big increase from the price in 
1914 when it was only about $5.90 (American) per ton. 

Enquiries were once made for deposits of fluorite which could 
supply a demand by a local Arm, and in 1922 enquiries were made 
.about the possibility of supplying the mineral to a Calcutta Steel 
Works. 

Galena. 

Galena often occurs in eleavable masses. It crystallises most 
•commonly as cubes. It has a bright metallic lustre, and its colour 
mid streak are leacl-gray. H. = 2.5 to 2.75 ; S.G. = 7.4 to 7.G. 

In composition it is lead sulphide, PbS. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Galena is of widespread occurrence associated with limestone,, 
quartz, and fluorite. It usually contains silver. A specimen front 
Koban (Ivinta) contained 58.79 ounces of silver to the long ton,, 
and a specimen of stone from Gunong Lanno (Kinta) when 
assayed contained 31.95 per cent of tin and 199 ounces of silver 
per long ton of rock. Probably a silver ore was present in the 
stone, otherwise the weight of silver in the lead would be- 
extraordinarily high. Galena from other localities contains only 
a little silver, for example, a specimen from Jambu, Kuantan,. 
contains only 11 ounces per ton. A specimen from Uiu Kenaboi 
(Negri Sembilan) is associated with pyrites and sphalerite (zinc- 
blende ) . 

Galena, in other countries, is practically the only source of 
lead, and an important ore of silver. Metallic lead is used chiefly 
for conversion to white lead (a basic lead carbonate), which is the 
principal ingredient of the best white paints, or into the oxides, 
for use in making glass and in giving a glaze to earthenware.. 
The metal is also used as pipes and sheets, for shot, and as an 
ingredient for solder, type metal, and low-fusion alloys. 

Garnet. 

Crystallises often in regular symmetrical crystals with 12 or 
24 faces. It is <a hard mineral, w r ith a vitreous to resinous lustre. 
In Malaya, it is red in colour, usually not at all transparent except 
in tiny grains. The streak is white. H. = 6.5 to 7.5; S.G. =• 
3.15 to 4.3, according to the composition. 

Garnets vary very much in composition, being mixtures of 
silicates of calcium, iron, aluminium, magnesium, manganese, and 
chromium. 

The lime garnets are widely distributed throughout the Malay 
Peninsula, and in most cases it can be seen that the mineral was 
formed, often with pyroxene, by the interaction of granite and 
limestone or calcareous shales, as, for example, at Gunong 
Terendam, Kramat Pulai, and the Ulu Piah Mine in Kinta, near 
Batang Malaka (Negri -Sembilan) where garnet crystals have been 
found more than an inch across, at Lenggong, and near the divide 
between Perak and Patani near S. Timun. Garnet occurs in the- 
cassiterite-bearing lode at Ginting Tua, Manchis, Pahang, and it 
was found in a vein with pyroxene, penetrating enstatite-spessartite- 
rock at Pulau Ubin, Singapore. The mineral occurs also in 
natural concentrates. 

Ko specimens are known in this country of sufficient size and 
clearness to be, valuable as gem-stones, and garnet does not occur - 
sufficiently concentrated in quantity for it to be mined for use as- 
an abrasive. 
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<3oId, Native. 

Gold usually occurs in irregular plates, scales, or masses, of 
yellow colour, varying considerably in the particular shade. It is 
very malleable and ductile. H. = *2.5 to 3; S.G. = 15.(5 to 19.3. 

In composition, native gold ordinarily consists of gold with 
varying amounts of silver, and smaller amounts of copper and 
iron. 

It occurs both in situ in hard rock, and also as small grains 
in alluvial beds. The only lode mines at present working in 
’Malaya are those belonging to the Baub Australian Gold Mines, 
Limited. An output of over a thousand ounces of gold a month 
is usually obtained. The body of the gold-bearing stone is quartz, 
•often associated with veins of ealeite which do not contain gold. 
The calcite has been derived from the country rock of calcareous 
shales. Lode mines, were also worked at Kechau, Silensing, 
Punjom, and Bentong, in Pahang, and at Chindras, Pasoh, and 
Batu Bersawah, in Negri Sembilan, but all these mines were 
closed down because they did not pay to work. 

Alluvial gold is won as a by-product in tin mines, notably in 
Batang Padang, where the annual output of gold is usually over one 
thousand ounces, and it i;s known to be very widely distributed 
throughout the Peninsula, though, unfortunately, in too small 
amount for the cost of winning it, except under very favourable 
circumstances. Abandoned alluvial workings are known in many 
localities, and some of them were under European management. 
Sometimes Malays return to them when the rice crops have been 
poor, but the amount of gold which they win is not enough to 
induce them to do steady work. 

Gypsum. 

Calcium sulphate, CaS0 4 . 

Gypsum was reported to have been found as a white earth 
•on the floor of a cave in Gunong Lanno, one of the limestone hills 
of Kinta, associated with a deposit of phosphate. 

It might be used as a dressing for soil requiring the applica- 
tion of calcium sulphate. 

Haematite. 

The usual mode of occurrence of the mineral in Malaya is 
as a massive blue-black crystalline aggregate, which has a coating 
•of red powdery mineral where it has been exposed to weathering. 

It may he in columnar or reniform shapes, with a fibrous- 
.appearance, or it may occur as an impure form in small globular 
or lenticular concretions, as oolitic haematite. Another variety, 
occurring in fiat crystals, or masses of flat crystals, with micaceous 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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structure, and with a brilliant lustre, is known as micaceous 
haematite. Haematite is opaque except in very thin laminae. 
The streak is light to dark Indian-red. 

H. = 5.5 to 6.0 ; 8X1 = 4.8. to 5.3. 

In composition haematite is ferric oxide, Fe 2 0 3 , containing 
30 per cent of oxygen and 70 per cent of iron. 

In Malaya a large deposit is known to occur on Gimong 
Panjang Estate, near Tambun, where the country rock is limestone. 
There are possible two million tons of good haematite ore available- 
above surface drainage level, and probably 4J million tons 
additional within 100 feet below that level. A deposit at Bukit 
Medan, Batu Pahat, Job ore, is being worked by a Japanese Company 
( Goshi Kcdsha Nanyo Kogyo Koshi) who said, on first beginning 
work, that it was 'worth $20 a toil in Japan, but in October, 1925, 
Mr. Y. Nishiraura the Manager stated that the price obtained was 
only ten Yen per ton. About 20,000 tons of haematite averaging 
64 per cent, of iron were being exported monthly, the labour force 
being 500. The ore contains a little magnetite and a little hydrated 
oxide. 

A deposit is known at the foot of Gunong Jerai, near the 26th 
mile from Alor Star, on the road between (turun and Bedong in 
Kedah, and, judging from surface indications, it seems that it is- 
an occurrence of considerable size. An analysis showed that the 
haematite boulders contained 63.6 per cent of iron. In Johore, 
outcrops of haematite have been examined in Kota Tinggi district, 
on the ridge dividing .Sungei Seluang from Sungei Perisek,. 
tributaries of Sungei Johore, also between Ulu Kramat and Phi 
Poh, in Kuala Pulai, and on the coast at Kuala Pendas (Tanjong 
Kupang) . 

Micaceous haematite is known in many localities, one being 
in granite at Sungei Belong, above Pulau Lalang, an island in the 
Perak Kiver. It is said that 500 pikuls of the mineral v ere- 
carried to the river under the belief that it was tin ore. It 
contains a small amount of barytes. Micaceous haematite also- 
occurs in Kelantan, near the railway between Manik Ural and 
Kuala Gris. 

Haematite is the most abundant ore of iron. With the 
exception of the Bukit Medan deposit, none is being mined in 
Malaya, owing to the difficulty in finding a market. 

Ilmen If e, menaccanite , titaniferous iron ore. 

Usually occurs in thick black tabular crystals with a metallic 
or sub-metallic lustre. It is not transparent, even in very thin 
laminae. The streak is black to brownish-red in colour. H. = 5.5- 
to 6; S.G. = 4.7. 
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In composition it is ferrous titanate, FeTiO SJ but it may 
contain ferric oxide, so that the ratio between the titanium and 
iron often varies widely. "'.. 

In Malaya it is very widely distributed, being* perhaps the* 
commonest of the heavy minerals occurring in alluvial sands, and 
it always forms a large percentage of amang . Its black colour 
makes it conspicuous in .sandy stream beds where eddies cause a 
natural concentration of the heavy minerals, and tidal and wave- 
action on the sea-shore may give a similar result, as near S. Nibong,. 
on the northwest side of Langkawi Island. 

Ilmenite is a constituent of concentrates in which monazite* 
occurs, and it can be obtained as a by-product in the magnetic 
concentration of the nionazite. 

Ilmenite has a very small commercial use. A little of it; 
present in a body of magnetite makes smelting so difficult that the 
ore is almost valueless. In the United States iron ores containing 
ilmenite are now a source of ferro-titanium, which is used in the 
manufacture of rails. Amorphous titanic acid has lately come* 
into use as a white pigment, and it is claimed to be better than 
zinc-white in covering power. During 1923, in America, 5804 tons 
of ilmenite carrying 52 per cent Ti0 2 , was shipped to Niagara Falls,, 
to be used for the manufacture of titanium pigment and ferro- 
titanium. The titanium-white is also manufactured at Fredrikstad,, 
on the south coast of Norway, from ilmenite occurring in the 
district. The percentage of ilmenite in the amang of Malaya 
would he too low for this purpose. 

Kaolin, China day. 

Kaolin or China clay is not a single mineral, but it consists- 
to a large extent of kaolinite, a hydrated silicate of aluminium,. 
Al a 0jj.2Si0 2 .2H 2 0, with other minerals of similar composition,, 
and quartz, mica, and felspar. The quartz, mica, and felspar are 
removed, as far as possible, from the China clay rock by washing,, 
and the refined kaolin approximates to kaolinite composition^ 
containing, however, more silica and alkalies. 

Kaolinite is a definite crystalline mineral which can occur 
in the form of microscopic six-sided plates. In China clay it 
usually shows no definite crystalline form, being made up of very 
small irregular crystalline plates and fibrous aggregates. 

China clay is less plastic than ordinary rock clay, because,, 
whereas the China clay is crystalline, the rock clay is amorphous,., 
and plasticity is the result of the presence of colloidal (i.e- 
amorphous) clayey matter. Kaolinite is a highly refractory 
mineral, though a small quantity of impurities makes it much, 
more easily fusible. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society , 
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In Malaya, kaolin of a very pure white colour is being worked 
at Gopeng, and other deposits are known near Bidor, in Singapore, 
at S. Perpat, Job ore, and in Kedah. In smaller quantities it is 
known to occur in or near granite areas in many parts of the 
Peninsula. 

It is usually considered that kaolin was not formed by at- 
mospheric weathering, but by the action of vapours escaping from 
a deep-seated acid magma, which attacked the alkali felspars of the 
already consolidated granite. So far, there is no decisive infor- 
mation as to whether this is correct in the ease of the Gopeng veins. 
Excavation work during the next few years may settle the question. 
Ivaolinite is, however, undoubtedly formed in this country by 
ordinary atmospheric weathering of felspar in many granite 
outcrops. 

The principal nse of kaolin is as a filler for cloth and paper, 
and it is an essential ingredient in, the manufacture of pottery. 
It is used in mixture with zinc oxide in the manufacture of 
Chinese white , and as an adulterant or filer in various medicines 
and foods. 

Lepldolite, lithium mica . 


It is a pink or lilac-coloured mica, occurring in sealey 
aggregates, translucent, H. = 2.5 to 4; S.G. = 2.8. 

In composition it is lithia mica, K.Li[Al(OH,F) a ]Al(SiO s ) 8 . 

Lepidolite has been found at Chenderiang. A pink mica is 
known to occur occasionally in carbonaceous limestone at Siputeh, 
and it is also known at Gopeng. An analysis of the Gopeng pink 
mica showed only a trace of lithium. 

Lepidolite was formerly used as a source of lithium compounds, 
of which lithium carbonate is used in medicine and in the manu- 
facture of lithia water, hut amblygonite, a duo-phosphate of 
aluminium and lithium, is more useful, and lepidolite seems to be 
no longer in request for this purpose. There is no likelihood that 
lepidolite will be found in commercial quantities in, the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Lignite. 

Lignite or brown coal is typically a dull coal, generally brow 
in colour, containing a large proportion of woody matter. When 
freshly mined it contains a large amount of moisture, much of 
which it loses on standing exposed to the air, and, in consequence, 
it cracks and breaks up when being stored. The following figures 
show the usual range in composition for brow coals, calculated 
free from ash and sulphur: — 

Fixed carbon ... 3G to 40 per cent. 

Volatile matter . . 40 „ 55 „ „ 

Moisture . . . , 10 „ 30 „ 
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Sub-bituminous coal usually is also dull, or only feebly 
lustrous, and its colour is brown-black to black. It contains less 
water than brown coal, and does noff break up after drying. There 
is a bigger percentage of fixed carbon than of volatile matter, and 
it has better fuel properties than brown coal or lignite. The 
following figures show the usual range in composition for sub- 
bituminous coals, calculated free from ash and sulphur : — 

Fixed carbon . . 45 to 55 per cent. 

Volatile matter . . 35 „ 45 „ „ 

Moisture .. . . 5 „ 10 „ „ 

The coal which occurs in the small outcrops of Tertiary beds 
in Malaya differs in appearance both from typical lignites and 
from sub-bituminous coals, and in composition it is intermediate 
between the two. It is black and lustrous. It contains about 20 
per cent of moisture, like a lignite, but the percentage of fixed 
carbon is higher than that of volatile matter, like a sub-bituminous 
coal. It has a low percentage of ash and it does not clinker. 

Coal of Tertiary age is being mined by the Malayan Colleries, 
Limited, at Batu Arang in Selangor, and other occurrences are 
known at Enggor and in Perlis. The Enggor deposit, though 
small, is now being opened up commercially; that in Perlis has not 
yet been thoroughly prospected. The output from the Malayan 
Collieries, Limited (-Selangor), from 1920 to 1923 was 


1920 

1921 
192 2 
1923 


247, 917 tons. 
299, 351 „ 
281, 828 „ 
317, 892 „ 


Seams of brown .and sometimes black lignite are found over- 
lying tin-bearing sandy clays in Malaya. In the Kinta District 
occurrences have been examined in Lahat, Pusing, Siputeh, Tanjong 
Rambutan, Tronoh, and Pulai, where it is seen that the lignite is 
usually mixed with a lot of sand, which renders it worthless as a 
fuel. The only seam which might have been useful as fuel was 
in the Rambutan Ltd. Mine, at Tairjong Rambutan, but the deposit 
was very small. 

Lignite seams have also been found associated with clay and 
sand in limestone cups in Kinta. It is supposed that the beds 
were originally deposited more or less horizontally, on the limestone 
surface, that a hollow was dissolved in the limestone by under- 
ground water, and that the clays sands and lignites sank down 
into the cup. 

The coastal alluvium of the Malay Peninsula contains a certain 
admixture of peaty material, but, in the bore put down 275 feet at 
Bagan Dato, and in the one which had reached a depth of 582 feet 
tn July, 1923, on Westenholz Estate, near Tel ok Anson, the sands 
and clays contain no seams of peat or lignite of value. 

1925} Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Probably all these deposits of lignite are of Eeoeiit age — 
younger than the Tertiary period — and many of them contain fairly 
well preserved timber, with seeds remarkably like those of our 
living jungle trees. 

Limonite, broum haematite , bog iron ore. 

It is a non-crystalline mineral, dark brown to black m colour, 
with a sub-metallic lustre. It may have mammillary or fibrous 
form. The streak is Yellowish-brown. H. j= 5 to 5.5; S.G. = 
•0.6 to 4. 

In composition it is hydrated iron oxide, 2Fe 2 0 3 .3H 2 Q. 

Limonite is a mineral of very widespread distribution in 
Malaya, being an invariable constituent of the surface-deposit 
popularly known as laterite. In Malaya the term laterite is 
applied to the surface decomposition-product of both sedimentary 
.-and igneous rocks which is used as a road-metal. Yellow ochre , 
which is often seen in u laterite,” consists of limonite mixed with 
•clay material. 

Magnetite, magnetic iron ore , lodestone. 

Magnetite sometimes shows well-developed octahedral crystals, 
or twelve-sided crystals of the cubic system. More frequently it 
occurs in a massive granular condition. It is a black mineral, with 
metallic lustre, and it is opaque even in the smallest fragments. 
The streak is black. Magnetite has an uneven fracture. H. about 
5.5 ; S.G. about 5. It is highly magnetic, fragments being attracted 
by a small horse-shoe magnet. 

In composition it is an oxide of iron, Fe 8 0 4 , containing 72.4 
per cent of metallic iron. 

Magnetite associated with haematite occurs in .octahedral 
shaped crystals at Bukit Medan, Batu Pahat, Johore, where iron 
ore is being mined for export to Japan, and it also occurs, 
associated with intrusions of granite, in the quartzite which 
forms Kedah Peak (Gunong Jerai). It is reported as being 
present in large quantities in an accessible part of Trengganu. 

Magnetite is an important ore of iron. 

Malachite, green copper carbonate. 

It usually occurs as bright-green opaque radiating fibrous 
masses, with botryoidal or stalaetitic structure. H. = 3.5 to 4p 
S.G. = 3.9 to 4.03. It may be granular or earthy. 

In composition malachite is basic carbonate of copper. CuCO. t . 
€u(0H) 2 . . 

It has been found at Sungei Lembing near Kuantan, and at 
Changkat Pari in Ki,nta. It is an important copper ore, bat no 
deposits of commercial value are known in the Malay Peninsula. 
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Mim elite, kampylite . 

Mimetite is like pyromorphite in appearance and form of 
crystals (see description of pyromorphite) . H, = 3.5; S.G. = 
7.0 to 7.25. 

■In composition it is arsenate and chloride of lead, part of the 
arsenic being replaced by phosphorus, c Pb 3 As 2 0 8 PbCl g , 

A lump of decomposed material in the Perak Museum, 
Taiping, from Naga Bisi, near Ipoh, contains lead, arsenic, 
phosphate, and perhaps chloride. It is not certain that the 
arsenic in this specimen is combined with the lead. Probably the 
specimen contains some mimetite, but owing to the decomposed 
nature of the material the evidence is not conclusive. 

Molybdenite. 

Occurs in platy or scaly forms which are very flexible, though 
they are not elastic. It has a metallic lustre, is bluish-black in 
colour, has a perfect basal cleavage, and a greasy feel. The streak 
has a greenish tinge. II. = 1 ; S.G. t= 4.8. It is distinguished from 
graphite, firstly, by the blue tone in its colour, whereas graphite 
has a brown tinge, secondly, by the difference in S.G., and thirdly, 
hv chemical tests. 

In composition it is molybdenum disulphide, MoS 2 . 

It has been found in granite in two quarries on Singapore 
Island near the Bukit Timah road, and at Linggui Tin Mine, 
about 25 miles north of Johore Bahru, where it occurred in small 
quantities as large scales lying at the base of the alluvial deposits 
and on the weathered granite surface. It is reported also from 
Pahang in the Pontian District. As yet, no deposits of commercial 
value have been found. In December, 1914, motybdenite ore, 
containing the equivalent of 90 per cent molybdic acid, w r as quoted 
at £6-10s. per unit per cent, or £582 per ton of 2240 lb. In April 
1915 ore containing 90 per cent molybdenum sulphide was quoted 
at £6 per unit per cent or £540 per ton of 2240 lb. delivered in the 
United Kingdom. 

Molybdenum is used in hardening steel. Compounds of the 
metal are also used in scientific work, and as pigments in various 
arts and industries. 

Monazite. 

In the Mah^ Peninsula, monazite is usually found as small 
irregular fragments or well-rounded grains in sands, and, if it is 
fresh, it is transparent and of a golden-yellow colour, with a 
resinous lustre ; weathered fragments are dull and opaque and may 
be cream-coloured or grey. TI. a 5.5; S.G. about 5.2, but variable. 
Monazite is slightly magnetic, being lifted by a strong electro- 
magnetic field. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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In composition it is a phosphate of the cerium metals, cerium, 
lanthanum, and diclymium, Ce(La,Di)PG 4 , with variable amounts 
of other- ingredients, notably thorium. 

Tt occurs in sands in many rivers in Malaya, and is often 
present amongst the heavy minerals associated with tin ore in 
alluvial beds. In a few localities, such as S, Betong, near Langkap 
in Xegri •Sembilan, it is found in decomposed granite or pegmatite, 
as comparatively large fragments up to one inch across, showing 
good crystal faces. In this particular ease, the monazite is much 
altered. A newly-fractured surface is pale-brown in colour and 
quite dull, but the weathered exterior of the unbroken fragments 
is paler, sometimes being white. Occasional crystal faces have a 
vitreous lustre. The optical properties of this altered mineral 
cannot be studied owing to its opacity, but chemical analysis shows 
that it consists largely of cerium phosphate, with about 0 per cent 
of thoria. 

A few detailed examples will now be given of the occurrence of 
monazite in amang. 

A concentrate from Sungei Bisek, Serau Talley, Pahang, con- 
sisted approximately of 63 per cent of eassiterite, 29 per cent of 
ilmenite. The monazite portion, however, contained only 0.62 

A concentrate from near Gambang, Kuantan, in addition to 
eassiterite, contained 74 per cent of monazite and 8 per cent of 
ilmenite. The monazite portion, however, contained only 0.62 
per cent of thoria. 

Amang which was being thrown away by Chinese tin miners, 
in, 1911, near Kulini, Kedah, contained eassiterite, ilmenite, and 
41.3 per cent of monazite. The thoria-eontent of the monazite was 
3.5 per cent. 

A concentrate from near Bentong contained a lot of wolfram 
and scheelite, some monazite, and a little eassiterite. Fifteen to 
twenty pikuls a month of this concentrate w r ere being won in 1916. 

Monazite concentrated by the Malayan Tin Dredging Com- 
pany, Batu Gajah, contained 6.5 per cent of thoria. 

A concentrate from a tributary of the Kuantan River con- 
tained eassiterite, ilmenite, and monazite, the thoria content of the 
monazite being 3.15 per cent. 

1.5 per cent of a sample of amang from Baias Tnjoh, Kampar, 
was monazite, with thoria content between 4 and 5 per cent. 

The monazite in a concentrate from II lu Senipam, Pahang, 
contains 8.38 per cent of thoria. 

The principal use of monazite is as a source of thorium, the 
chief ingredient of the mantles used in incandescent gas-lighting. 
The thoria-eontent of monazite from other countries ranges usually 
from *3 to 10 per cent, but it is sometimes greater, and, in rare eases. 
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may be as much as 30' per cent. As monazite is a much more 
common mineral than thorite and thorianite, it is the chief source 
of thoria, although the thoria contents of thorite and thorianite 
are respectively 50 to 70 per cent and TO to 90 per cent. 

It is also the commercial source of cerium. Formerly the 
only use for cerium was as cerium oxalate, of which small quanti- 
ties were needed as medicine. Lately, however, it was found that 
cerium forms a pyrophoric alloy with iron (ferroeerium) which is 
used in sparking devices. Owing to its inflammability through 
air-friction, ferroeerium was used to illuminate the paths of shells 
in the war. Cerium fluoride is used in naval searchlights. 

Monazite sand is .sold on the basis of its thoria-content, that 
is, at so much per unit, the unit being one per cent of thoria per ton. 
The price per unit in England has varied a good deal. Before the 
war it was not less than £5 per unit. In June, 1920, the c.i.f. value 
at European ports was £6 -10s. per unit. The price quoted in 1921 
by Messrs. Curtis & Harvey Ltd. of London for monazite containing 
6.25 per cent of thoria was £20 a ton. 

Monetite. 

Monetite occurs in pale yellowish semitransparent crystals with 
a vitreous lustre. H. = 3.5; S-.G. ~ 2.75. 

It is acid calcium phosphate, HCaP0 4 , with approximately 
the following composition : — 

P 2 0 5 52 per cent, CaO 41 per cent, H a O 7 per cent. 

Certain crystals which occur commonly in the phosphate de- 
posits of Perlis, in particular in a cave deposit at Gunong Jerneh 
that was being worked in 1923, are now thought to be monetite. 
They were coated with gypsum and it was not possible to isolate 
the crystals completely. Mr. J. 0. Shenton analysed the yellow 
crystals. 

Loss on ignition . . . . 8.80 per cent. 

P 2 0 s - 38.6 per cent, corres- - 

ponding to calcium phosphate 84.29 „ „ 

Oxide of iron . . 0.20 „ „ 

Alumina . . . . 0.92 „ 


94.21 


The crystals have S.G. = 2.863, and their optical properties 
correspond more closely to monetite than to any other phosphate 

mineral. 

Muscovite, white mica . 

Is found foliated in large and small sheets, and in scales, 
rarely as six-sided crystals. It has a perfect basal cleavage, allow- 
ing the mineral to be split into exceedingly thin sheets. The 
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folia are flexible and elastic. It has a vitreous to pearly lustre* 
and .is transparent and almost colourless in thin sheets. IT. = 2 to 
2.5; S.G. about 2.8. 

In composition it is a silicate of aluminium and potassium* 
K 3 0. 2 H g 0 . 3 A1 8 0 s . 6810 2 . ‘ ' 

Muscovite is found in fairly large flakes, up to two inches 
across, in pegmatite-veins on Kedah Peak and in the neighbourhood 
of that mountain. A. syndicate has been working the mineral at 
Tanjong J aga near there, it is known in a finer grained massive 
condition, as a dull pale green waxy-looking mineral, at the 15th 
mile from Kuala Lumpur on. the road to Bentong, and near granite 
contacts in several localities. A variety of mica akin to muscovite, 
known as pinite, has been observed occurring in massive condition 
in Kinta. One example is at Beatrice Mines, Selibin, in a lode in 
limestone which is cut by numerous faults; near them the pale 
green translucent massive mica is common. 

Muscovite is valuable because of its combination of physical 
properties, cleavage, flexibility, elasticity, transparency m thin 
sheets, non-conductivity of heat and electricity, brilliancy of 
cleavage-flakes, and softness. It is used in the manufacture of 
sound boxes for gramaphones, as an insulating material in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus, and as a transparent material 
for stove doors, lanterns etc. Scrap mica is used in the manu- 
facture of wall papers, as a lubricant when mixed with oils, as a 
non-conducbor of heat, and as a fire-proofing material. The 
greenish fine grained mica might serve for decorative purposes, and 
as a pigment in paint. 

The price obtainable for muscovite depends on the size of the 
sheets, and the mineral does not pay to mine unless pieces yielding 
rectangles larger than by 2 inches can be obtained, which can 
only be expected to occur in pegmatites. The smaller pieces would 
only pay to work for scrap mica if a considerable quantity of the 
large sheets could be obtained. 

Brown mica, or biotite, is not found in large sheets like 
muscovite, and its dark colour would give it a more limited use. 

Octahedrite, anatase. 

Occurs as well-shaped pyramidal blue crystals with adamantine 
lustre. It is transparent to nearly opaque. II. = 5.5 to (■>; S.G. = 
3.82 to 3.95. 

In composition it is titanium dioxide, TiO 2 . 


It is found in amang in many localities in the Malay Penin- 
sula, one being Atherton Estate near Siliau in Negri Sembilan. 

There is no market for octahedrite. 
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Petroleum, mineral oil. 

. Petroleum is a mixture of liquid hydrocarbons, which, on being 
refined yields the following products: — 

Temp : of distillation. 

Petroleum spirit (including 

benzine, petrol, and gasoline lower than 1,50°C 

Kerosene (illuminating oils) . . from 150°C. to 300°C. 

Lubricating oils . . . . higher than 300°O. 

“Other products obtained are vaseline and paraffin. Crude 
petroleums range from about 0.78 to about 1 in specific gravity, 
though more commonly from 0.85 to 0.95. 

In the Malay Peninsula oil has been distilled from oil shale 
of the Tertiary beds at Batu Arang Coal fields. Only a few cubic 
•centimetres of oil were examined, and it was found to consist of 
kerosene, heavy oil, and paraffin wax. The absence of petroleum 
spirit was probably due to the crude apparatus used when distilling 
the shale. Oil shale is also known in the Tertiary beds of Perils 
— a single distillation gave 3 gallons per long ton. The oil was 
heavy and contained much bitumen. 

There is no doubt about the occurrences of oil shales in the 
Tertiary beds, but in spite of many rumours of ec finds,” there is 
no evidence of oil being stored in large quantities in natural 
reservoirs in the rocks of the Malay Peninsula, Escapes of marsh- 
gas from the decaying vegetation in coas*t-alluvium have been 
responsible for some of the rumours, hut the bores so far put down 
have not yielded any oil. Other reported finds seem to have 
originated in dishonest attempts by natives to claim rewards. 

Pharntacosiderite. 

Occurs as cubic crystals with a greasy lustre. Their colour 
is* green passing into yellow-brown, sub-transparent to sub- 
translucent. H. = 2.5 ; S'.G. = 2.9 to 3. 

In composition it is a hydrated arsenate of iron, with a formula 
perhaps 6FeAs0 4 2Fe(OH) 3 + 12H 2 0. 

A specimen, associated with arsenopvrite, was sent from Kuala 
Kubu district, and other specimens were collected from loose tin- 
hearing stone in the tampans at Gapis, Pahang. Pharmacosiderite 
■occurs only in small quantities, and is of no commercial value. 

Phlogopite, magnesia mica . 

Phlogopite is a mica, often yellowish-brown in colour. IT. = 
2.5 to 3 ; S.G. = 2.86. 

In composition it is silicate of magnesium, potassium, and 
aluminium, with formula perhaps H 2 KMg 8 Ai(Si0 4 ) 3 , and it 
usually contains about 3 per cent of fluorine. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. \ ■■■ IS f A- Al .1; A 
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It occurs as a product of metamorphism in. the marble at 
Lenggong, and also in the rich cassiterite-bearing “pipe” in lime- 
stone at -Selihin, Kinta. Its physical properties, except its colour, 
would enable it to he used for all the purposes enumerated under 
the description of muscovite, but it is not known to occur in the 
Malay Peninsula in sufficient quantity, or in sheets of sufficient 
size, to make it-. commercially valuable. 


Psilomelane, wad. 


It occurs as a massive, botryoidal stalactitic, black mineral, 
with a brownish-black streak. H. = 5 to 6 ; S.G. = 3.7 to 4.7. 
It is harder than the other manganese ores. It is usually found 
with pyrolusite. 


It is of uncertain composition, being chiefly manganese oxides, 
MnOo and MnO, with combined water. It contains small amounts 
of barium oxide, cobalt oxide, etc. One sample analysed in Kuala 
Lumpur was shown to contain copper, iron, aluminium, cobalt* 
nickel, potassium, and manganese. Ko barium was present. 

Psilomelane has been found on Serendah Hydraulic Mine, at 
Tronoh with pyrolusite, and at Titi. A deposit of manganese 
ore is now being mined in Trengganu for export to Japan, and 
details are given under pyrolusite. The composition of the ore 
is not vet known. 


Wad is an earthy form of psilomelane. A specimen was 
collected from a kaolin-vein on Gopeng 'Consolidated Mine. 


Pyrite, pyrites, iron pyrites . 


Occurs in massive, granular, reniform, globular, and stalac- 
titic forms, as well as in crystals. The most common crystal forms 
are the cube, often with striated faces, the striae on adjacent faces 
being perpendicular to each other, the octahedron, and a twelve- 
faced form in which each face has five sides. In colour pyrite is 
pale brass-yellow, with a bright metallic lustre. Its streak is 
greenish-black or brownish-black. It is unusually hard for a 
sulphide. II. = 6 to 6.5 ; S.G. = 4.95 to 5.10. 


In composition it is iron disulphide, FeS 3 ; 


Pyrite is the most common of the sulphides. In Malaya it 
is found in rocks of all ages, associated in veins with many different 
minerals, for example, with cassiterite and galena. It is widely 
distributed as an accessory mineral in both igneous and sedimentary 
rocks, although, as it is usually scattered in small grains throughout 
a rock mass, it is nearly always of no value. 


One large deposit occurring 
pyroxene, is the only occurrence at present known to be possibly 
commercial value, and it has not ^ ***** ™ 


Bundi, Kemaman, mixed with 


been m 
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Pyrite is often -worked, in other countries* fdi the gold or 
copper associated with it. It is valuable as being the chief source 
of sulphuric acid and ferrous sulphate. Sulphuric acid is needed 
for many purposes* including the purification of kerosene* and in 
the preparation of mineral fertilisers. Sulphur dioxide* prepared 
either by burning sulphur* or by roasting pyrite* is used a lot in 
the preparation of wood-pulp for manufacture into paper. Ferrous 
sulphate (copperas) is used in' dyeing* in the manufacture of inks* 
as a wood-preservative* and as a disinfectant. 

Pyrolusite. • 

Occurs in massive fibrous form* with radiating structure* as a 
black mineral with a sub-metallic to dull lustre. It has a black 
streak. II . = 2; S.G. = 4.8. 

In composition it is manganese dioxide, Mn0 2 . 

It is found with psilomelane in several localities* for example* 
at Tronoh and Tambun Mines* at Tanjong Tembun and at Pulau 
Tilui in the Langkawi Islands. 

A manganese mine has recently been opened by a Japanese 
Company on a hill near tSungei Kemaman* in Trengganu, at a 
point 18 miles from the mouth of the river. Work began in 
September 1924 and there are 400 coolies employed at present. 
The ore occurs as rock which can be worked with a pick* and it 
has not been necessary to have recourse to blasting. It is said that 
mining is carried on by driving horizontal tunnels into the hill 
side. After about a year's work* 2*000 tons of ore lias been 
exported to Japan* but this was the result of merely development 
work* and arrangements for ensuring a regular output had not yet 
been completed. Communication W r ith the mouth of the river is 
by motor launch for twelve miles* and* for the next six miles* a 
trolley line has been laid down.* This information was supplied 
by Mr. Y. Yishimura* Manager of the Bukit Medan Iron Mine* 
in Johore. Little is known yet about the mineralogieal com- 
position of the ore. The price obtainable in Japan for material 
containing 45 per cent of manganese is about 40 yen per ton* but 
the percentage of manganese in the Kemaman ore is smaller than 
this* and the average price £o far obtained is 15 yen per ton. The 
ore is being used in the manufacture of steel. 

Some years ago* a large sample of clay, rich in pyrolusite* 
from Tambun* was gent to England* but it was reported that* 
without hand-picking* the ore was unsaleable. The price obtainable 
was- not large enough to pay for the cost of preparing the ore. 

Pyromorphite. 

It occurs as hexagonal prismatic crystals* green* brown, or 
yellow in colour* or it may be in granular or fibrous masses, it is 
:sub-transparent to nearly opaque. II. = 3.5 to 4; S.G. = 6.5 to 7.1. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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In composition it is chloro-phosphate of lead, 3Pb 8 (PO*) a 

PbCl 2 . 

A specimen of yellow and black sand in the Perak Museimv 
Taiping, from t T lu Pahang, consists of pyromorphite mixed with 
gold, and there is also a piece of pyromorphite from Pa tan i in the 
same Museum. It is known to occur at Merbau, near Tronoh, and 



fairly large lumps were obtained in good crystals, associated with 
quartz and tourmaline, in a shaft 81 feet below the surface. 

It is not an important ore of lead, and it , is not likely that 
it will ever be commercially valuable in the Malay Peninsula, 


Pyrrhotite, magnetic pyrites . 

Pyrrhotite nearly always occurs in massive form with granular 
or lamellar structure. It is brownish-bronze in colour, with a 
metallic lustre, and the streak is black. H. = 4 ; S.G. = 4.65. 
Usually it is slightly magnetic. 

In composition it is sulphide of iron, varying from Fe. 5 Sa 
up to Fe ] 6 Si 7 . It usually carries a small amount of nickel. 

Pyrrhotite is found as small grains in blocks of quartzite near 
Siputeh, the other heavy minerals present being cassiterite and 
zircon. It occurs also in concentrates from various localities. 

Its use is as a source of nickel, but there is no prospect of 
payable quantities being found in the Malay Peninsula. 


Quartz. 

Crystals are commonly hexagonal prisms, usually terminated 
by hexagonal pyramids, but quartz is more common in massive 
forms of great variety, from coarse to fine-grained, crystalline to 
flint-like or cryptocrystalline. It also occurs as sand. It is usually 
white or colourless, with vitreous to greasy lustre, but it may be 
almost any colour owing to impurities. Transparent to opaque. 
Conchoids! fracture. H. = 7; S.G. = 6.65 to 2.66. 

In composition quartz is silicon dioxide, Si0 2 . 

Crystalline Varieties . The ordinary clear colourless variety 
of quartz is named rock crystal . This is found in many areas in 
the Malay Peninsula, and good crystals are found also in veins 
traversing the quartzite of Gunong Tahan, but large clear crystals* 
are, unfortunately, uncommon, and blocks and pebbles suitable for 
optical purposes have not yet been found. Amethyst is violet, the 
colour perhaps being due to a trace of manganese. Small crystals- 
of poor quality were seen, many years ago, at Lahat. Rose quartz 
has been reported from Taiping, Ohenderiang, and Sungei Kara, in 
Perak. Milky quartz is milky white in colour and nearly opaque. 
It is common in certain huge reefs of quartz that are known in the 
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Peninsula., for example, on the west of Seremban, and the mass 
forming the conspicuous white cliffs, 1000 feet high, near Ivlang 
Gates. Cairngorm or smoky quartz has been found at Ghenderiang. 

Crypto crystalline Varieties, Jasper is impure opaque quartz 
containing inclusions of haematite or hydrated iron oxides and 
clayey matter, In colour it may be red, yellow, or brown, and some 
specimens are banded. It is known in several places where cherts 
occur, for example, in the Kenaboi Valley, but there is no use for 
it as a gemstone, as it is usually weathered. Chalcedony is found 
massive with fibrous or cryptocrystalline texture, often also in 
mammillary or botryoidal shapes. It occurs at Sungei Gau Tin 
Mine. Agate is chalcedony with colours arranged in curved parallel 
bands. It was said to occur in Upper P'erak, but no confirmation 
of this has been obtained. Onyx is a banded chalcedony, like agate, 
except that the bands are arranged in straight parallel lines. It is 
found at Sungei Gau. It was reported in 1904 that opal, an 
amorphous form of hydrated silica, was found in Perak, but none 
has since been heard of. 

All of the varieties of quartz in the Malay Peninsula are 
unsuitable for use as gemstones. A. possible use is for glass- 
making, in which is needed a sand consisting of white or colourless 
grains, practically free from minerals other than quartz. In 
texture the sand should be of medium grain, and as uniform as 
possible, angular grains being preferable to rounded grams. The 
grain sizes in the best qualities range from 0.5 mm. to 0.2 mm. 
diameter. It is not known, if natural sands occur here fulfilling 
these requirements, but a suggestion has been made to make an 
artificial sand, by crushing material from one of the huge veins 
mentioned above. 

■ Rutile. 

Usually occurs as prismatic crystals with pyramid termina- 
tions, or as rounded grains, in sands and gravels. !t is red, 
reddish-brown, to black in colour, and it is usually nearly opaque, 
although it may be transparent. H. = 6 to 6.5; S.G. = 4.2. 

In composition it is titanium dioxide, Ti0 2 . 

. It is widely distributed in the Malay Peninsula, being one of 
the heavy minerals in many sands and sandstones. It often occurs 
in amang, and it is found with gold and epidote in the Benom 
.'Range, Pahang. Entile is one of the minerals formed by the 
thermal metamorphism of limestone at Lenggong. It is found in 
recent alluvial sands on Atherton Estate in Xegri Sembilan, 
associated with cassiterite, and with two other minerals, also of 
composition titanium dioxide, namely octahedrite and brookite. 

Ilm enorutile is a black variety of rutile with up to 10 per 
cent or more of ferric oxide. S.G. = 5.1. It occurs in alluvial 
gravels in the flat land at the base of the hills Tempurong and 
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Chantek. A black variety of rutile also containing iron is present 
in the alluvial beds worked by the Kamunting Tin Dredging 
Company, Taiping. 

Entile is a source of titanium, which is used in steel and 
cast-iron manufactures, for electrodes in are lights, to give a 
yellow colour to porcelain and to false teeth, and in making a 
white pigment. Xo deposits of commercial value are known in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Scheelite. 

Scheelite may occur as massive granular masses, or it may 
occur in pyramidal crystals. In colour it is usually white, though 
it may be yellow, green, or brown, and it has a vitreous to 
.adamantine lustre. It is usually translucent to opaque, rarely 
transparent. H. == 4.5 to 5, S.G. = 6.05, which is unusually 
high for a mineral with non -metallic lustre. 

In composition it is calcium tungstate, CaWO 4 , Molybdenum 
is usually present, replacing a part of the tungsten. 

In the Malay Peninsula, scheelite was fairly extensively mined 
as an ore of tungsten during the war, when the price of the metal 
was high. Mines were producing it at Ivramat Pulai and near 
Anipang, Kinta, at Ivanching and near Batn Caves, in Selangor, 
and a lode rich in scheelite was known at Salak North. Many 
occurrences in smaller quantities are known in the tin-fields in 
limestone districts. 

For the uses of tungsten, see under wolfram. 




Scorodite. 


Occurs as green translucent crystals, sometimes oetahedra, 



sometimes prismatic. II. = 3.5 to 4; S.u, t= 3.1 to 3.3. 

Tn composition it is a hydrous ferric arsenate, Fe As0 4 . 2X1 2 0 

Scorodite was found on limonite at Fusing Lama, Ivinta, with 
arsenopyrite in a tin-bearing lode at Titi, Xegri Sembilan, and in 
.a quartz vein traversing granite on Flu Tiram Estate, Kota 
Tinggi road, J ohore. 

It has no commercial value. 


Serpentine. 

Occurs as a massive rock, sometimes fibrous. It is olive-green 
to blackish-green in colour, having a greasy lustre, wax-like in the 
massive varieties, and silky when fibrous. It is translucent to 
opaque. H. = 2.5 to 5, usually 4; S.G. = 2.5 to 2.65. 

In composition it is magnesium silicate, II 4 Mg 3 Si 2 0 9 . 

It has been found at Bersiah in Upper Perak, where it seems 
to be the result of alteration of olivine, but in other localities it 
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is thought to be derived from altered amphibole. At the 42nd 
mile from Malacca, on the road between Kuala Pilah and Tampin, 
it forms quite an extensive deposit suitable for quarrying. The 
fibrous variety, chrysolite , is not known to occur in, any great 
quantity, though a little of it is present in various localities. In 
other countries chrvsotile is used commercially as asbestos. 

Serpentine in other parts of the world is known to contain 
small quantities of chromium and the rare metals platinum and 
osmiridium, and the alluvial sands derived from the weathering 
of such masses of serpentine are valuable as a source of these 
metals. Prospecting was carried out in the alluvial sands derived 
from the serpentine at the 42nd mile from Malacca, on the Ivuala 
Pilah Tampin road, but no trace of platinum or the other i are- 
metals w- as found. 

Sphalerite, zinc blende , blende, black jack. 

.Sphalerite usually occurs in massive coarse-grained form, in 
which the cleavage can be readily observed. It may have compact 
botryoidal form. Its colour is usually yellow, brown, or black; 
if pure it may be white. Its lustre is adamantine to resinous to 
sub metallic. The streak is white to yellow and brown, the dark 
varieties (black jack) having a reddish brown streak. Micro frag- 
ments are transparent. H. ;= 3.5 ; S.G. «= 4. 

In composition it is zinc sulphide, ZnS. It almost always, 
contains iron replacing the zinc, and often it contains cadmium* 
In Langkawi some samples contain 5 per cent of copper and 0.1 
per cent of bismuth. 

Blende occurs in veins in granite, in limestone, and in sands* 
It is known to be associated with galena in granite at Blat and 
Jambu, near Kuantan. A specimen with, quartz was found at 
Penkalan, Kinta, and a lode in granite at Bujang Malaka, Kampar, 
contained blende with tourmaline, pyrite, and a little oassiterite* 
Bands containing cassiterite, ilmenite, tourmaline, topaz and blende, 
occur at Malim Nawar, near Kampar. It was also reported iwm 
Kramat Pulai Mine, Kinta, and Ulu Kenabox, in Kegri Bembilan* 
A sample sent to the Geologist’s Office by a Kuala Lumpur firm 
contained about 56 per cent of blende, but the locality of the ore 
is not known. Mining operations were being carried ouc in 1922 
near lvuah, Langkawi, on an ore body in altered limestone near 
granite. That part of the body which was seen was rich in 
sphalerite, which, as mentioned above, contained also copper and 
bismuth. 

It is the most important ore of zinc, but apart from the new 
mine in Langkawi no supplies of possible commercial importance 
are known to occur in British Malaya. 
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Spinel. 

Spinel usually occurs as octahedral crystals of various colours, 
red, lavender, blue, green, brown, black, with a vitreous lustre. 
The streak is white. H. = 8 ; S.G. = 3.5 to 4.1. 

In composition it is a mixture of oxides of aluminium and 
magnesium, MgO . Ai 3 0 3 . 

Ruby spinel is found associated with tourmaline, garnet, and 
■other minerals in the beach sand on the east coast of Tubah, 
Langkawi Islands, and in a range of hills between Kedah and Siam. 
Dark green spinel is found in the amang at Chenderiang. It is 
common in small quantities near granite limestone contacts, but 
no fragments suitable for use as gems have been found. 

For chrome 'spinel see under chromite. 

Stibnite. 

Occurs in radiating crystal groups, or in bladed forms with 
prominent cleavage. The colour and streak are lead-gray, and the 
lustre is metallic. H. = 2 ; S.G. = 4.55. 

In composition it is antimony tri sulphide, Sb 2 S 8 . 

Stibnite has been found at Ivramat Pulai, Changkat Pari, 
Fusing, between Papan and Lahat, and at Tambnn, in Kinta, on 
the Rahman Hydraulic Mine, Intan, and it is reported to have been 
found in quantity at Silensing, L T lu Pahang. 

Deposits of commercial value have not been found in the 
Malay Peninsula. 


Stolzite. 

Stolzite may occur as octahedral crystals, or in aggregates 
of poorly shaped crystals. Its lustre is resinous, and in colour it 
is green, yellow-gray, orange-yellow, brown, or red. The streak is 
uncoloured. It is faintly translucent. II. = 2.75 to 3; S.G. = 
7.87 to 8.13. ‘ 

In com] jos it. ion it is lead tungstate, PbW0 4 . 

There is a specimen of stolzite, associated with a little pyro- 
morphite, in the Perak Museum, Taiping, which was collected 
in Batang Padang. Another specimen, consisting of grains yellow 
to orange-yellow in colour, is in the collection at Raffles Museum, 
Singapore, said to have come from Malacca. 

Striiverite. 

Occurs as a lustrous black mineral. Streak black with a 
greenish tint. Micro-fragments transparent. S.G. 5.30. 

An analysis by the Imperial Institute of the sample from the 
Malay Peninsula shows that in composition it is perhaps a solid 
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solution of tapiolite in rutile, with eassiterite, silica, and water, 
occurring as impurities. Tapiolite is a tantalate and niobate of 
iron, Fe(TaXb) ? 0„. Entile, as already described, is titanium 
dioxide, Ti0 2 Spectroscopic examination showed that very small 
amounts of the rare element scandium are present. 

Striiverite is found in Perak, half a mile above Salak Forth, 
in the basin of Sungei Sebantun. There are only one or two 
other places in the world where striiverite occurs. 

The only constituent of the mineral likely to be of commercial 
value is the tantalic oxide. Tantalum is used for the manufacture 
of filaments for incandescent electric lamps, and it can he used 
for hardening steel. Tantalite is the principal source for this 
purpose, and it commanded £90 a ton in England in 1911. 
Striiverite will be less valuable than tantalite, as it contains a lower 
percentage of tantalum, and is more difficult to smelt. 

Talc, steatite > soapstone . 

Usually occurs as a foliated massive rock. It is well cleaved. 
It is green, gray, or white, in colour, with pearly lustre, translucent 
to opaque. It is very soft and it has a greasy feel. H. = 1; 
S.G. = 2.8. 

In composition it is a magnesium silicate, H 3 Mg s (Si0 3 ) 4 . 

Foliated talc is common in the Malay Peninsula, forming a 
prominent constituent in talc-schists, as in rocks seen in road- 
cuttings between Seremban and Port Dickson, and between Sungkai 
and Bidor. Soapstone occurs in a massive form with crypto- 
crystalline structure, in limestone districts near granite masses, 
as at Batu Caves, the Jehoshaphat Mine near Kuala Dipang, and 
at Jelapang, but as no chemical analyses have been made of the 
rocks in those localities, it is impossible to be certain that they are 
really talc or soapstone. However, true talc was found in February, 
1925, in the Selibin Lode, (Beatrice Mines, Kinta), associated with 
arsenopyrite, cassiterite, pyrite, and copper pyrites. It appears 
to have been formed by the alteration of magnesia mica, a mineral 
which constituted the greater part of the gangue at the time of 
formation of the metallic ore minerals. 


Mr. J. €. 

Sbenton analysed the talc: — 



Alumina, 

AU O3 , 

0.28 per cent 

Lime 

GaO, 

0,58 


Magnesia, 

MgO, . t 

33 20 

P 

Ferric oxide, Fe 2 0 3 , 

5.10 


Silica, 

Si() a , .. 

00.20 


Loss on ignition, . . 

0.36 




99.72 
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Minerals found in British Malaya. 

A mineral with the appearance of soapstone, found at the- 
junction of a kaolin- vein with limestone, on the property of the 
Kinta Tin Mines Ltd., Gopeng, was found to have the following 
chemical composition : — 


Alumina 

ai 2 o 3 

25.0 per cent 

Lime 

CaO 

absent 

Magnesia 

MgO 

21.8 per cent 

Potash 

KeO 

3.4 

Soda 

Na 2 0 

0.3 „ 

Silica 

Si0 3 

39.2 „ 

Loss on ignition 

10.4 5 , 

This mineral 

is certainly not soapstone. 

100-1 


Soapstone is used in the form of slabs for table tops, hearth 
stones, etc., but it is not likely that deposits will he found in the 
Malay Peninsula of sufficiently large extent to be worked for this 
purpose. Tale is used in powder form as a filler for paper, for 
finishing silk goods, as a lubricant, for toilet powders, in paints,, 
as a heat insulator, and as an adulterant in soap. 

Topaz. 

Occurs as transparent clear prismatic crystals, usually white- 
but occasionally blue-tinted, with vitreous lustre. H. = 8 ( unusual- 
ly high) ; S.G. = 3.52 to 3,57. 

In composition it is silicate and fluoride of alminium, 2A1F S 
A1 2 0 8 . Si0 2 . 

Topaz was found in the alluvial deposits worked for tin in the- 
Chenderiang Valiev. 

Tourmaline. 

The crystals are usually prismatic and vertically striated,, 
with a vitreous to resinous lustre. Often the crystals have a 
rounded-triangular shape in crass section. The colour varies,, 
depending upon the composition, but commonly tourmaline is 
black. More rarely it is light coloured in shades of red, pink,, 
green, blue, yellow, etc. H. = to 7.5 ; S.G. = about 3.1. 

In composition tourmaline is a complex silicate of boron and 
aluminium, containing varying amounts of ferrous iron, mag- 
nesium, manganese, calcium, sodium, potassium, lithium, hydroxjd,. 
and fluorine. f hh-Af- y ■ - "F 

Tourmaline is very widely distributed in the Malay Peninsula,, 
being particularly common in tin-mining districts. In other parts 
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of the world, green and red. tourmalines are sold as semi-precious 
stones. Barely tourmaline of these colours is found in the Malay 
Peninsula, but not of good enough clarity to be valuable. 

Tremolite. 

Tremolite occurs in distinct crystals, long and bladed, often 
also in aggregates, long and thin columnar, and also in compact 
granular massive form. It is white to dark gray, with silky 
lustre. Sometimes it is transparent and colourless. H. = 5 to 6 ; 
S.Gr. = 2.9 to 3.1. ■ ' * 

In composition tremolite is calcium magnesium silicate, Ca 
Mg 3 Si 4 0 12 . . . 

It is found in altered calcareous rocks near granite intrusions, 
most commonly in tiny needle-like rods,, disseminated through 
the limestone. In such cases it is inconspicuous, and only detected 
under the microscope, or after dissolving away the limestone by 
means of acid. An example of this mode of occurrence was in 
black limestone at the 8iputeh Ltd. Mine in 1909. In massive 
form it has been collected from tin mines at Ampang, Pengkaien, 
Sielibin, and between Gopeng and Kuala Dipang ; in the last three 
cases it constituted part of the gangue of a tin-bearing lode or 
“pipe” in limestone. 

The variety known as asbestos was found at Kramat Pulai. 
It occurred in sheet form, associated with fluor spar and purple 
quartz, as veins in limestone near a granite intrusion. It was 
of a good white colour, and individual fibres were of a considerable 
length. The deposit would have been commercially valuable, but 
unfortunately there was not much of it. Pieces of tremolite 
asbestos were brought up from a depth of 45 feet by the dredge 
working on the Kinta Tin Dredging Company's property, near the 
2nd mile from Batu Gajah, on the Tanjong Toh Allang road, in 
1925. 

Tungstite, tungstic ochre. 

It occurs, fdling cavities in other tungsten minerals, as 
crystals of a sulphur-yellow colour, but it may be in powdered 
or earthy form. 

It was supposed some years ago that tungstite was the 
anhydrous oxide of tungsten, W0 3 , but, as such a mineral has 
never been proved to exist, it is suggested that the name tungstite 
should be used for the hydrated oxide. 

Hydrated oxide of tungsten is found as minute but well- 
shaped crystals at Kramat Pulai, associated with scheelite. In 
its earthy form it is not uncommon in the wolfram and scheelite 
producing mines. Commercially it is of no importance. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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Minerals found in British Malaya. 

Vesuvianite, ido erase. 

Occurs as greenish or brown crystals of prismatic form, with 
a vitreous to resinous lustre. It is translucent. The streak is 
white. H. = 6.5 ; S.G. = 3.4. 

In composition it is silicate of calcium and aluminium, 
usually with small amounts of magnesium and iron. 

Vesuvianite has been found at the Jabus Mine, Ohenderiang, 
and at Ulu Johan, in Kinta. A specimen was sent, to the 
Geologists Office from Chendai Meru, Kinta, said to have been 
taken from the cap of a tin lode. 

It is of no value. 

Vivianite, 

Occurs as a fibrous or earthy mineral, and occasionally as 
prismatic crystals. It is colourless when unaltered, blue to green 
when altered, H. = 1.5. to 2 ; ,S.G. = 2.58 to 2.68. 

In composition it is hydrated ferrous phosphate, Fe 3 P 2 0 8 
8H o 0 . 

Vivianite occurs in alluvium at Cheras, -Selangor, at Tronoh 
South Mine, and at Jeher, Tanjong Malim. 

It is of no value. 

Wolfram. 

Occurs usually massive, rarely as tabular crystals, giving 
bladed forms. Masses which show no crystal-faces have a perfect 
cleavage giving flat lustrous surfaces. It has a sub-metallic to 
resinous lustre. Its colour is black for wolframite, and brown for 
hiibnerite ; streak from nearly black to brown. H. = 5 to 5.5 ; 
S.vG, '*= 7.2 to 

Wolframite and hiibnerite are tungstates of ferrous iron and 
manganese; in wolframite, (FeMn) W0 4 , the ratio of the iron 
to the manganese varies between 9 to 1 and 2 to 3; hiibnerite is 
nearly pure MnW0 4 , 

A large proportion of the wolfram mined in the Malay Penin- 
sula is won from lodes in which it occurs with eassiterite. 

Wolfram occurs near Tapah, Ulu Hang, TJlu Langat, and 
Ulu Kanching. It ist also found in some tributaries of the 
Serendah Hirer, and in hills behind Ampang in Selangor. Titi 
produces mixed ore, eassiterite and wolfram. A little wolfram 
came from Sipiau and the land adjoining the Seremban Tin 
Mining Co.; large quantities were obtained from near Sintok, 
Kedah; and it was also mined at the Dungun Mine, and the 
■Chendrong Mine, in Trengganu. Wolfram was found at several 
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localities in the neighbourhood of Bentong. A small occurrence, 
of no commercial value, was noted in a P. W. D. granite quarry 
at the 27th mile from Kuantan to the road to Jerantut. 

Wolfram is the chief ore of tungsten. 

Tungsten is used as a hardener of steel, as tire material for 
making the filaments of electric glow-lamps, and as a substitute for 
platinum in the manufacture of contact points. Sodium tung- 
state is used to impregnate wood to render it fireproof, and as a 
mordant in the dyeing trades. 

Wollastonite. 

Usually occurs in massive form with a fibrous structure, or 
else in compact form. It has vitreous lustre, pearly on the cleavage 
faces, and it is sometimes silky when in fibrous form. It is usually 
white in colour and translucent to opaque. H. = 5 to 5.5; 3.G, = 
2.8 to 2.9. • : 1 * . : 

In composition it is calcium metasilicate, GaSiO a , 

Wollastonite occurs in altered calcareous rocks near granite 
intrusions in many parts of the Malay Peninsula, and specimens 
can be obtained near Ivuala Kenering in Upper Perak, at the 
Sungei Gnu Mine in Pahang, at Ranching in Selangor, at Tado 
in Kelantan, at Gunong Date in Ivinta, near Bandar in Kedah, 
and at Pulau Bumbun Kechil in the Langkawis. 

It is of no commercial value. 

Xenotime. 

Occurs as rolled grains in stream sands derived from granitic 
veins. It is yellow to reddish-brown in colour, with a vitreous to 
resinous lustre. It is opaque. H. = 4 to $ ; S.G. *= 4,55 to 5.1. 
It is slightly magnetic. 

In composition xenotime is yttrium phosphate, YPO 4 
Erbium may be present, with smaller amounts of cerium, silicon, 
and thorium. 

Xenotime was reported by the Imperial Institute as probably 
present, with monazite, in heavy sand from the alluvial tin work- 
ings of the Bindings, and from the Kemaman Biver, Trengganu. 
The Imperial Institute gave the result of a physical analysis of a 
coarse concentrate from Ivinta as : ilmenite, 53 per cent ; 
wolframite, 35 per cent; tinstone, 6 per cent; magnetite, 1.5 per 
cent ; xenotime, 1 per cent. A concentrate from an unknown 
locality in Pahang .consisted of ilmenite, zircon, garnet, and 
xenotime. A mineral resembling xenotime was found, with a 
mineral like monazite, at the junction of a granitic rock with 
limestone, at Lenggong, Upper Perak. 

1925] Boycil Asiatic Society. 
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There is little demand for yttrium minerals which are -un- 
accompanied by more valuable constituents, such as thorium, 
uranium and radium. Probably the small amounts of xenotime 
available in the Malay Peninsula will never have any commercial 
value. 




Zircon. 


It is usually in crystals, sometimes in irregular grains. 
Usually the crystals show a simple combination of prism and 
pyramid of the first order. The lustre is adamantine, the colour 
often some 'shade of brown, also colourless, gray, green, or red; 
transparent to opaque. PI. = P.5 ; S.G. = 4.68. 



In composition it is zircon silicate, ZrSiO j. 

Zircon is a very widely distributed mineral in the Malay 
Peninsula, occurring amongst the heavy minerals in alluvial sands, 
in the ancient arenaceous rocks, and in the igneous rocks. Large 
quantities could be obtained from arming if a market was available. 

Zirconia, Zr0 2 , is used as a refractory material for crucibles 
and furnace-hearths, and also in Xernst lamps, but zircon is not 
now the source of zirconia, for the mineral baddeleyite, Zr0 3 
which occurs in large quantities in Brazil, requires very little 
preparation. Hyacinth or jacinth is transparent brownish or 
reddish-coloured zircon, and jargon is the pale green, yellowish, 
or smoky variety. These are gemstones. They have been found 
with tin ore at Sungei Beserah, near Kuantan, but only as small 
grains. 
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The Leading Saints in Rembau 

By Dato’ Sedia Raja Abdullah. 

At is difficult to collect such outstanding incidents in the 
lives of the principal saints of Rembau as would make authentic 
biographies. Into the traditions chronicled by local Pawangs there 
have crept by degrees the inventions of a later generation. This 
is, the writer thinks, due to the well-known habit of learned Malays 
of the old school to regard every branch of religious and secular 
knowledge (‘limit Akhirat and ‘lima Dunia) as a secret which they 
are reluctant to impart to their disciples. Hence later inventions 
were the result of an endeavour on the part of a younger generation 
to satisfy its curiosity — a mental tendency by no means peculiar to 
the Malay race. It is, therefore, not seldom that one hears eon- 
dieting traditions attached even to the most highly revered saints 
of the Rembau district. Probably the following biographical 
sketches are as nearly authentic as possible, particularly as they 
have been related by a Panning who is regarded as a high authority 
•on medicine and the arts of his profession; for among other things, 
a good Panning must be thoroughly acquainted with life-sketches 
of the local leading saints. 

There are two types of Keramat. One is the living hut in- 
visible class, and the other, termed Keramat Ilampiran , consists 
of ordinary persons to whom sanctity and supernatural powers have 
been presented by the former class. 

The Living but Invisible Keramat. 

The principal saints in Rembau trace descent from the 
supreme Keramat at Pagar Ruyoug named To* Anjong who, by his 
marriage with Siti Fatimah, had a son, Patawalau and a daughter 
Puteri. By reason of the number of Keramat already in existence 
at Pagar Ruyong, when these children had reached the age of 
discretion, they were requested by their father to leave their native 
place. They traversed the wide ocean on foot and landed at Johore 
Baharu, where Patawalau married a Johore princess, nicknamed 
Puteri Sa-Kuntum Bunga, and his sister Puteri was married to a 
Johore prince named Patawali. Leaving his sister in Johore, Pata- 
walau and his wife journeyed on over the sea on foot. It was 
while the princess was thus travelling that she got her flowery 
nickname. She was by nature a bit mischievous, and owing to her 
superhuman powers and lightness, she capsized many a ship, till 
struck by her prowess her husband weighed her and to his surprise 
discovered that she was only as light as a flower ! 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Leading Saints in Bembau. 


Wiiile still on the sea , the}' noticed the summit of Gunong 
I)ato 7 (Gunong Bembau), on which they were later destined to 
establish their permanent abode. 


In time seven children were horn to them : To’ Parol, To* 
Dalong, To 7 Gayah, To* Sigai, To 5 Lendek, To* Dioh and To* 
Manggam, who later settled respectively at Paroi, Batang Malaka, 
Seri Menanti, Gunong Pasir, Pa dang Muar (Johore), Batang 
Malaka and Mampong (Bembau). The saintsliip of To 7 Manggam 
was first revealed in a dream to a pious man TV Lebai Tanjong 
Kling who became a great friend of the saint of Mampong at the 
time when the Lebai was engaged in taking steps to found the 
settlement of Tanjong Kling. In accordance with the recognised 
custom (menetcm) IV Manggam married Siti Zulijah and the 
couple were blessed with six children : IV Saeh Serban Kuning 
(Palong, Sepri), To 7 Multan Kali (Bantau Paya, Sepri), To* 7 
Pakeh Ivechil (Pena j is, Sepri), To" Juan Pahlawan (Tun tong. 
Sepri), To 7 Saeh Baja kliraja (Chembong) and To 7 Saeh Sur 
TV Jam (Clniwai). 


All those saints are believed to be alive but invisible and 
their living existence is testified by the fact that now and then they 
make their appearance in the dreams of some villager, by the pre- 
sence of ancient trees growing h> the places of their abode, by stone 
relics which were once articles for their daily use and by the pre- 
sence of their sacred tigers and crocodiles. They possess houses and 
like ordinary villagers keep domestic animals. It is owing to the 
presence of To 7 Palong 7 s protecting buffaloes that the cattle of the 
tribal folks of Chembong, Batn Hampar and Sepri are practically 
immune from rinderpest, which has always attacked cattle in other 
parts of Bembau. 


At To’ Saeh Serban Kuning’s and TV Fakeh Ke chibs abodes 
at Palong and Penajis (Sepri) can still be seen praving-mats long 
ago converted to granite. And there are three wells converted to 
the same material at To 7 Saeh Baja 7 cliraja 7 s settlement at C hem- 
bong. In these wells and on the stone praying-mats are placed 
saffron rice, together with lemon juice mixed with water, with 
which the people who have made the vows bathe their faces, hands 
and feet, 2a ceremony performed for the proper payment of the vows 
offered. The village folks visit these holy places annually just 
before the season for tilling the wet rice-fields, in order to beseech 
the help of the Dato 7 in driving away evil spirits from the crops. 
Goats and buffaloes are sacrificed, public feasts given and the- 
proceedings end with the village Lebai offering prayers in Arabic. 
Then the people return home with a conviction that the year's- 
crop will be satisfactory ; and if the crop is damaged owing to the 
lack of proper safeguards against pests and of uniformity in the 
time of planting they lay the blame at the poor Pa wang’s door ! 
"When illness overtakes any member of the tribes, he never seeks 
medical advice but consults the local Pawang who will inform him. 
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that the illness is due to the evil demons of such and such marshy 
ground or mountain or ravine or gorge and that the only way to 
achieve recovery is to beseech the aid of such and such a saint. 
When the patient has recovered, his family visits the saint's abode 
and pays its vow. 

To’ Saeh Serban Kuning’s Gift. 

At noon on a certain Monday many years back when the 
village folks had assembled at Palong (Sepri) just before the 
time for transplanting the young rice from the wet nurseries, the 
famous To’ Pawang Idris of Sepri beheld before the squatting 
people a big plate {Ping g an Jamhar ) with the •article of the Islamic 
faith La: ilaha ilia * Hah Muhammad Easulu 3 Hah inscribed oh it, 
together with many other illegible words in Arabic. The people 
were astounded at the Pawang’s discovery made as it was under 
their very eyes. They marvelled why they had not noticed it before 
but explained the mystery by the fact that the plate was the per- 
sonal gift of the saint to his favourite Pawang . It is said that the 
plate is still in the possession of the deceased Pawang’s wife that 
during his life-time it used to sound of its own accord every 
Thursday night, if it had first been smoked in incense but that 
owing to the widow’s ignorance of the way to treat it, this miracle 
has now ceased. The plate is regarded as a supremely effective 
amulet against all demons and a person suffering from poison can 
be cured by drinking a cup of water in which it has been placed 

Keramat Hampiran. 

To’ Hijau, the founder of Kampong Chembong, was born with 
a green complexion. Green, too, w r as the blood from his mother’s 
womb at the time of his birth. After the midwife had bathed him, 
it was discovered that the right side of his body was pure green- 
skin., blood, flesh, bones, nails, and hair. Any one who crossed his 
path without permission fell down unconscious; squirrels. or fowl, 
jumping or flying above his head, met with a like fate. His saliva, 
as also the w r ater in which his feet had been bathed, had remedial 
virtues and his powers to cure any form of illness by other means 
were equally great. The Pawang visits his grave just before the 
period when the mock combats ( Berpuah ) are held, in order to 
secure this saint’s active cooperation in the matter of praying for 
a good crop. The saint has a white tiger that guards the village 
against the invasion of evil spirits. 

On page 277 of the M.B. (Vol. II, Part III), Dr. 

Winstedt relates the story of an orphan called Lebai Janggut who 
became a saint. Dr. Winstedt’s informant gave a somewhat dif- 
ferent account from mine. 


1925] Eoyal Asiatic Society . 
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Leading Saints in Kembau. 


This saint is known as To* Anggut, owing to his beard Teaching 
3iis knees, and during his life-time he was much respected for piety. 

He was in the habit of shutting every hole found in his house and 
when asked for the reason he would reply that a ship at sea was 
.about to be wrecked and her passengers would he lost, were it not 
for his timely action. To the villagers* surprise, three months later, 
the people who had thus been saved by the good act of this saint 
would visit him and pay the vow they had offered to him at sea. 

The drum at Masjid Tamili was made by To* Anggut in the neigh- 
bouring forest of the saint To* H ijau, and the whole village failed 
to lift it when completed till To* Anggut ordered forty four 
virgins to convey it to the mosque. This they did easily and the 
big drum afterwards sounded of its own accord every Thursday 
night and continued to do so until many years hack it collapsed 
from age. 

Another Keramai Tlampiran was To* Lumpoh of Sepri. He 
'had paralysed limbs and a hairy tongue. This hair made his voice 
hoarse, whence Iris nickname To* Lumpoh Serais Suara. When 
people came to him for medicine, they gave him pi sang kelai, which 
made the hair adhere to his tongue ami enabled him to say or sing 
his magical Incantations. 

Other minor saints were To* Kaxigan and To* Anggoli who 
were once great dukuu (“doctors**) and the number of such saints 
in Kembau, as also that of the K era mat Hampiran •, can be multi- 
plied by the hundreds. 

To* Pawang Idris, the man credited with having received the 
personal gift of To* Saeh Serban Kuning died only twelve years 
back, and may in course of time become a recognised saint. Al- 
ready people have paid vows at his grave! It is difficult to foretell 
the destinies of these “ doctors ** of the present days. The number 
of such saints appears to be steadily increasing. 

Such is the influence of these saints on the overwhelming 
majority of the Malays and it is needless to add that this influence 
is a lamentable obstacle to their economic, spiritual and moral 
advancement. Though Islam recognises no intercessors between 
man and Allah, the relies of the pre-Mamie “.Days of Ignorance** 

.survive and will continue to exercise a disastrous influence so long 
as Malays are ignorant of the fundamental teachings of their reli- 
gion and remain indifferent to the benefits of secular education, 
ft is gratifying to note that for the rising generation primaeval . 

beliefs are slowly hut surely disappearing. 



Early Reference to the suitability of Singapore, 

By C. E. Wurtzbukg. 

In the many accounts which I have read as to the reasons 
which prompted Raffles to select Singapore as the post to be estab- 
lished at the Southern extremity of the Straits of Malacca I have 
never seen any reference to a large work in two volumes called 
■“Oriental Commerce” by William Milbnrn of the East India 
Company's service. Volume 2 contains, to quote its title, “a 
geographical description of the principal places in the East Indies 

China and Japan the rise and progress of the trade...... 

particularly that of the British East India Company . 

The author claims that his book is founded on “practical ex- 
perience obtained in the course of seven voyages to India and 
China.” 

This book was published in 1813 and considering the nature 
of its contents and the fact that its author was in the Company's 
service it is not unreasonable to suppose that copies were sent to 
the principal stations of the Company. Moreover three years 
•only after its publication Raffles was in England writing his 
history of Java. It would be strange indeed if Raffles did not read 
the recent work of a member of his own service which devotes a 
whole chapter to J ava, apart from cither chapters dealing respec- 
tively with Malaya, Sumatra and the Dutch East Indies in all of 
which Raffles was profoundly interested. It is not impossible to 
suppose that Raffles knew Milburn personally. In any case the 
following extract from the book under the heading of Johore, to 
which place Raffle.s's attention was specifically drawn by his instruc- 
tions, when he started on the expedition which lead to the foun- 
dation of Singapore, is not without interest. It is on page 32 J of 
Volume 2. 

“In 1703 Captain Hamilton visited the place, (Johore) and 
was kindly received. The King made him a present of the Island 
•of -Sincapore, situated near the entrance of the river; but he de- 
clined taking possession of it, notwithstanding its convenient situa- 
tion for trade, and the surrounding country being well supplied with 
•excellent timber and trees fit for masts.” 


1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 


The Incantation and Sacrifice of the Pawang* 

Ma^yang 

By W. B. Clahke. 

The stage having been erected with its roof -tree pillars point- 
ing East and West, at about 6.30 p.m. on the day of the first 
performance the Pawang , sits crosslegged midway between the two- 
pillars , facing the setting sun. In front of him is a tray containing 
the following articles: — 

Tel or sa-biji 
Berets berteJi sa-pi ring 
„ basalt „ 

,, hunyit „ 

Xyior sa-bi ji 
LiUn sa-batang 
S'ireh ernpai kapor 
Bara apt satu 

Thirty cents (as a minimum) 

The Pawang uses the following incantation on each occasion 
marked * below: — 

Jin tanah ! Bah am tanah / Xcnek yang hen pen yak It , jangan 
mengkah ! 

Xenek ieleguni yang menjaga-jaga , yang berchachat , yang 
berchelah ! 

Jin hiiam h — B intang fimor asal engkau! 

Berkai doa! La Halt a illallah ! 

After all the actors have assembled the Pawang starts his 
sacrifice to' 

( 1 ) The indigenous spirits of the soil (jembalang ) 

He mixes rice from each saucer* — takes the egg*— a quid of 
betel* — places them separately in his hand — digs a hole at the foot 
of the western pillar* — buries the whole in the ground*. 

(2) The spirits of the air (Jin put eh) 

He mixes rice* — takes a quid of betel* — and easts the whole 
into the air*. 

(3) The spirits of the winds (Jin kuning) 

He mixes rice* — and throws it round the stage*. 

(4) . The spirits of the earth (Jin hit am ) 

He lights the candle*, which he places between his feet — mixes 
rice* — -scatters it around the candle* — -hammers it into the ground 
with his hand* — places a quid of betel on top of each of the two- 
drums** — orders all the instruments to be sounded — distributes 
the monetary offering in any proportion that he may desire. 

If the site proves inauspicious, a fresh one is selected and 
the above performance repeated. 
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